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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  volume  contains  the  work  by  which  Quu-les  Lamb  is 
best  known  and  upon  which  his  fame  will  rest — EUa 
and  Tlie  Last  E$uty$  of  EUa,  Although  one  essay  is 
as  early  as  1811,  and  one  is  perhaps  as  late  as  1832,  the  book  re- 
presents the  period  between  18S0  and  18S6,  when  Lamb  was 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-one.  Tliis  was  the  richest  period  of 
his  literary  life. 

The  text  of  the  present  volume  is  that  of  the  first  edition  of 
each  hook-^Elia,  1823,  and  Tlte  Latt  E»$ay$  of  Eiia,  1833.  The 
principal  differences  between  the  essays  as  they  were  |H*inted  in  the 
London  Magazine  and  elsewhere,  and  as  they  were  revised  for  book 
form  by  their  author,  are  shown  in  the  Notes.  The  three-part 
essay  on  "  The  Old  Actors  "  (London  Magasane^  February,  Ajml, 
and  October,  1822),  from  which  Lamb  prepared  the  three  essays 
"On  Some  of  the  Old. Actors,"  "Hie  Artificial  Comedy  of  the 
Last  Century,"  and  '*The  Acting  of  Munden,"  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  as  it  first  appeared.  The  absence  of  the  "  Con- 
fessions of  a  Drunkard  "  from  this  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ijunb  did  not  include  it  in  the  first  edition  of  The  Last  E^ssays 
of  Elia.  It  was  inserted  later,  in  place  of  "A  Death-Bed,"  on 
account  of  objections  that  were  raised  to  that  essay  by  the 
family  of  Randal  Norris.  The  story  is  told  in  the  notes  to 
"A  Death-Bed,"  on  page  452.  Tlie  "Confessions  of  a  Drunk- 
ard" will  be  found  in  Vol.  I. 

With  regard  to  the  Notes,  I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
in  the  General  Introduction  to  this  edition,  in  Vol.  I. — ^that 
their  fulness  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  addition  to  an 
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attempt  to  show  the  place  of  each  essay  in  Lamb's  life  and  to 
relate  his  writings  to  each  other,  I  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  every  allusion  in  the  text  not  likely  to  be  fully  understood  by 
the  ordinary  reader.  This  necessarily  means  that  the  more  literary 
reader  will  find  much  in  the  Notes  that  he  knew  before ;  which 
is,  I  think,  a  less  evil  than  that  other  readers  should  have  to  turn 
away  baffled  of  information.  In  tracing  the  phrases  borrowed  by 
Lamb  from  older  authors  I  have  confined  myself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  which  he  places  between  quotation  marks. 
To  comment  upon  the  others  would  be,  although  a  very  in- 
teresting task,  an  endless  and  possibly  a  pedantic  one,  certainly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  present  editor.  No  author's  style  is 
so  charged,  as  was  Lamb's,  with  felicitous  recollections  of  the 
Elizabethans. 

Two  or  three  quotations  still  baffle  research  ;  and,  without  the 
assistance  of  better-stored  memories  than  my  own,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  give  many  of  the  references  which  will  be  found. 
Chief  among  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Craig. 
Where  I  have  borrowed  from  previous  editors  of  X^amb  I  have 
acknowledged  the  obligation. 

The  portrait  which  serves  as  frontispiece  to  this  volume  is 
from  a  drawing  by  Daniel  Maclise,  preserved  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

E.  V.  L. 
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READER,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank— ^where  thou  hast 
been  receivinj^  thy  half-yearly  diviHenda  (supposing  thou 
art  a  lean  ftiinuitAnt  like  myself) — to  the  Flower  Pot,  to  secure  «. 
place  for  Daleton,  or  Shacklewcll,  or  some  other  thv  suhurbatn 
retreat  northerly^^-didst  thou  oever  observe  n  melancholy  looking. 
handsome,  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the  left — ^whereThreadneedle- 
street  abuts  upon  Bishopsgate  P  I  dare  say  thou  hast  often  ad- 
mired its  magnificent  portals  ever  giiplng  wide,  and  disclosing  to 
view  a  ^ave  court,  with  cloisters  and  pilhu's,  with  few  or  no  trace* 
ofgoera-in  or  comerB-out^a  desolation  something  like  Balclutha's.* 
This  was  once  a  house  of  trader — a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The 
throng  of  merchants  was  here — the  quick  pulse  of  gain- — and  here 
•OfOC  fbrins  of  business  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long 
sifwe  fled.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately  porticos  ;  imposing 
•taircafies ;  offices  roomy  as  the  state  apartments  in  palacea— 
dcBCrted,  or  thinly  peopled  with  a  few  straggling  clerks;  the  still 
more  sacred  interiore  of  court  and  committee  rooms,  with  venerahJe 
faces  of  beadleSj  door-keepers— directors  seated  in  form  on  lioleinn 
day*  (to  proclaim  a  deaa  dividend,)  at  long  worm-eaten  tables, 
that  have  beeu  mahogany,  with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverings, 
supporting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry; — the  oaken 
wainscotM  bung  Mrith  pictures  of  deceased  govei-nors  and  sub- 
governors,  of  queen  Anne»  and  the  two  fir^t  monarchs  of  the 
Brun^wiek  dynasty; — huge  chMfts,  which  subsequent  discoveries 
have  antiquated  ; — dusty  tuape  of  Mexico,  dim  as  di-eanis, — and 
soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama! — The  long  passages  hung  with 
bucketA,  appended,  in  idle  row,  to  walls,  whose  siit>stance  might 
defy  aoy,  whort  of  the  lastj  conflagration  : — with  va«t  rang»  of 
cellarage  under  all,  where  dollarw  and  pieces  of  eight  once  laVi  an 
"umunned  heap,"  for  ^fatnmon  to  have  solaced  his  solit^iry  heftrt 
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witlud,^ — long  «iiice  di^ipated,  or  scAttered  into  air  at  the  blast  of 

the  breaking  of  that  famous  Uiheue. 

Such  is  the  SoirrH  Sra-Hoose:.  At  lea^t,  such  it  was  forty  years 
ago,  when  I  knew  it, — a  magnificent  retic  1  What  alterations  luaj 
have  been  made  in  it  since,  I  nave  had  no  opportujiities  of  verifying. 
Time,  I  take  for  granted,  has  not  freshenea  it.  No  wind  has  re- 
suscitated the  face  of  the  sleeping  waters.  A  thicker  crust  bv  this 
time  stagnates  upon  it.  The  tiioths^  that  were  then  battening 
upon  it«  obsolete  ledgers  and  day-books,  have  rested  from  their 
depredations,  but  other  light  generations  have  Bucceededj  making 
fine  fretwork  among  their  single  and  double  entries.  Layers  of 
dust  have  accumulated  (a  superfcc'tation  of  dirt!)  upon  the  old 
layers,  that  sieldom  used  to  be  dislurlwd,  save  by  some  curious 
finger,  now  and  then,  inqubitive  to  explore  the  mode  of  book- 
keeping in  Queen  Anne's  roign;  or,  with  less  hallowed  curiosity, 
seeking  to  unveil  some  of  the  mysterie?'  of  that  tremendous  hoax, 
whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our  day  look  back  upon  with 
the  f»ime  expression  of  increduloiL^  admiration,  and  hopeless  ambi-  . 
tion  of  rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny  face  of  tnodem  conspiracy 
contemplating  the  Titan  size  of  Vaux's  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  tbe  manes  of  the  BiraBi-E  !     Silence  and  destitution  are 
upon  thy  walls,  proud  house,  for  a  memorial ! 

*  Situated  a»  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stirring  and  living 
commerce, — amid  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation — with  the 
Bank,  and  the  'Change,  and  the  India-houac  about  thee,  in  the 
hey-day  of  prti*ent  pro«|>erity»  with  their  important  faces,  an  it 
wt-rc,  insulting  thee,  their  pooT  neighhoii>r  out  of  bu^itie»8—to 
the  idle  and  uierelv  contemplative, — to  auch  as  me,  old  house  T 
there  is  a  charm  in  thy  quiet; — a  cessation — a  coolness  from 
business — ^an  indolence  almost  cloistral  —  which  is  delightful! 
With  what  reverence  have  I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and 
courts  at  eventide !  They  apoke  of  the  jiast : — tlie  shade  of  wmie  , 
dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  ear,  would  flit  by  me,  stiff 
as  in  life.  Living  accounts  and  accountants  puzzle  me.  I  have 
no  skill  iu  figuring.  But  thy  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  thrt^ 
degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day  could  lift  from  their  enshrining 
shelves — with  their  old  fantastic  flourishes,  and  decorative  rubric 
interlacings — their  sums  in  triple  columuiations,  set  down  with 
formal  superfluity  of  cyphers — ^with  pious  sentences  at  the  begin- 
mng,  without  which  our  religious  ancestors  never  ventured  to  open 
a  book  of  business,  or  bill  of  lading — the  costly  vellum  covers  of 
w>me  of  them  almost  persuading  us  that  we  are  got  into  some  , 
betUr  library^ — are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  spectacles.  I 
can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with  complaceucy.  Thy 
heavy   odd-sha{]ed   ivorv-handled    penknives  (our   ancestors    bad 
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every  thing  oti  a  lai'gcf'  scale  than  we  have  heails  for)  are  as  good 
Aft  any  thing  from  Herculan^um*  The  pounce-boiev  of  our  davs 
have  gone  retroj^ade. 

The  very  clerics  which  I  remember  in  the  South  Sea-House — 1 
ipcak  of  forty  jeara  back — had  an  air  v^ry  different  from  those  in 
toe  pobUc  offices  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  aince.  They  partook 
of  the  gL'nius  of  the  place  ! 

Tht-y  *were  inoj-tly  (for  the  e&tabtishiiient  did  not  admit  of  super- 
flooos  salaries)  bachelora.  Generally  (for  they  bad  not  much  to  do) 
pCTMHU  of  a  curious  and  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Old-fashioned, 
for  &  rea«OR  mentioned  before.  Humorists,  for  they  were  of  all 
deiicription.^t ;  ».nd,  not  having  been  brought  together  in  early  life 
(which  hn.-s  a  tendency  to  assiuiilate  the  memJ>ers  of  coqH>mt« 
bodies  to  each  otherX  hut,  for  the  mo^t  part,  placed  in  this  house 
in  ripe  or  midtlle  a^e»  they  necessarily  carried  into  it  their  separate 
Imbiks  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  I  may  »o  »peak^  as  into  a 
comman  stock.  Hence  they  formed  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark.  Odd 
fithcB.  A  iay-monaatery.  Domestic  retainers  in  a  great  house, 
kept  more  for  show  than  u^e.  Yet  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat — 
and  not  a.  few  among  them  had  arrived  at  conf^tdef^ble  proHciency 
on  the  German  flute. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a  Cambro-Briton.  He 
had  something  of  the  choleric  complexion  of  his  countrymen 
ittamped  on  his  visage,  but  was  a  worthv  sensible  man  at  bottom. 
He  wore  his  hair,  to  the  last,  powdereii  and  fri/zed  out,  in  the 
gabion  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  caricatures  of  what  were 
led,  in  my  young  days*  Maccaronies.  He  was  the  In^t  of  that 
race  of  beaux.  Melancholy  Jis  a  gih-cat  over  his  counter  all  the 
forenoon,  1  think  I  mm  him,  making  up  his  cu-sh  (as  they  caW  it) 
with  tremulous  tinkers,  as  if  he  feared  every  one  nbout  hitn  wa*  a 
defaulter  ;  in  hia  hy|>ochondry  ready  to  imagine  himself  one  ; 
hatinted,  nt  leasts  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  hi^  beconnug 
one:  his  tristful  visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  bia  roa.Ht  neck  of 
veal  at  Anderton'r*  at  two  (where  his  picture  still  baiigw,  taken  a 
little  Ijefore  Wis  dcjitli  by  desire  of  the  mfwter  of  the  coffee-housCj 
which  he  liad  freque'ited  for  the  last  Kve-ancl-twentv  yeansX  but 
not  attaining  the  meridian  of  its  animation  till  evening  brought 
on  the  hour  of  tea  and  visiting.  The  simultaneous  sound  of  his 
well-known  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke  of  the  clock  announcing 
«ix,  vf>\.%  a  topic  of  never-failing  mirth  in  the  families  which  this 
Hrar  old  bachelor  gladdened  with  his  presence.  Then  woa  his  forte. 
Kin  glorified  hour!  How  would  he  chirp,  and  expand,  over  a 
latrffm  !  How  would  he  dilate  into  stjcret  history  !  His  country- 
man. Pennant  him«lf,  in  particular,  could  not  be  more  eloquent 
thui    he   in  relation    to   old    and    new    London™the   site  of  old 
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Boaomond's  pond 

r  CoHfant  in   Qie^> — with 

|Mtnwl  tndHkm,  of  those 

~  in  his  picture  of 

haoic  confeason,  who, 

^  Look  the  Fourteenth  and 

mm  «f  pBKt  fdigian  in  the  sheltering 

^fe  Tigmakw  of  the  Seven  Dials ! 

TaMc.  He  had  the  air  and 
facw  taken  him  for  one,  had  ymi 
■^■e  to  Westminster-hall.  By 
ci  the  body  forwards;,  whidi,  in 
?»  be  the  e&ct  at  an  habitoal  con- 
of  their  inferiors.  While 
yaa.  Beit  steamed  to  tbe  height  in  the 
ml  losore  to  smile  at  the 
which  had  jiut  awed 
«m.  £E»  aumhscc  v<m  «t  c^  ihsiW»<  it  ofdcr.  It  did  not  reach 
»  X  4SW  <jr  a  juinj^a^.  K»  mimi  was  m  its  ordinal  state  oi  white 
MtMT  A  ^**^*-v  btthe  mac^c  bane  pomd  hnn.  What  was  it 
seiea  -  Wafr  ae  neft  3  Ajfeb.  a»  T  Tbomm  Tame  was  very  poor. 
Bkrca  ^  smi  aas-  w&  sMSieii  dtzCwaidh'  gratkfolks,  when  I  fear  all 
«!»-  stfC  w«iL  ac  aH  asms  wrdhia.  $be  Irnd  a  neat  meagre  person, 
w&m  :t  WW.  ««iuMnt  me  hmi  mat  aaned  in  orer-pampering ;  but 
in  :fa&  ««»»-  «K  utbiat  bhM*L  iSte  tnoed  her  descent,  by  some 
uHri>«rtitC9i  «ic  :xiiftCMMiu^  vbksi  I  never  tbnrong^y  understood, — 
tttit^ik  ItK^  s>t|y  tfssKisin  vith  anv  heraldic  certainty  at  this  time  of 
iM^^  -^  ^an  iiUfi^triiKftk  but  unfortunate  house  of  Derwentwater. 
iSiai.  >»tiis  the  «v«<  *ic  Tbtine^  stoop.  This  was  the  thought — 
the  wttttfKttC— tOif  bci^t  wiitary  $tar  of  your  lives, — ^ye  mild  and 
Ham^^  fwdr«  -wbKh  v4w«red  viw  in  the  night  of  intellect,  and  in 
thv^  JbvMtttfev  tf«"  wur  station !  This  was  to  yoo  instead  of  riches, 
itivxCv^M  sH"^  niiuJC  t»$tv«i  ot*  schtterin^  attainments :  and  it  was  worth 
tiKMu  aU  tw^pfther.  Vo«  iifultwd  none  with  it ;  but,  while  you  wore 
it  i^-^  A  iwvv  o<'  <M^ttttvv  anaour  wdy,  no  insult  likewise  oould  reach 
\\^u  thivM^h  it.     £W-«cf  *t  A}lixne». 

<%  autW  atti>thkrr  »tawp  «as  the  then  accountant,  John  Tipp. 
Uv  kKN^fcK-^  i*«vt*«KW  to  hijch  Wood,  nor  in  good  truth  cared  one 
|L.  ^b^K^t  tb^  ufcAttw.  He  ^thought  an  accountant  the  greatest 
obAVi4K'tv»'  m  tb*  *«ria*  attd  biBfewtf  the  greatest  accountant  in  it" 
Vvt  ^K»htt  *«*  »*^^  without  h»  hobby.  The  fiddle  relieved  his 
v«4KH*wt  bMW¥.  U*  s*ttit  wrUinly>  with  other  notes  than  to  the 
iWiOvww*  Ixw.  \U  dkU  ittdeed,  scream  and  scrape  most  abom- 
1  W\  Ui«  *****  *^***^  ***'  ***^'*^  rooms  in  Threadneedle-street, 
This^  vntbkmt  *W>  thui^  *wy  substantial  appended  to  them,  were 
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enou^  to^nlarge  a  man's  notions  of  hiut^if  that  lived  in  them,  ( I 

know  not  who  w  the  occupier  of  tiii^m  now)  resounded  fortuightly 

to  the  notes  of  a  roncert  of  *^  &wect  breAste,^  as  our  anctvton  would 

haw  caUed  thtfni,  culted  from  clu1>*rooiii»  and  orchesLrti!!i — cboruii 

angers — first   and  second   violoncellos — duubk  liasse* — and  ciari- 

ODetB — who  ate  his  cold  ruuttnn»  and  drank  hjl^  punch,  and  pniiiced 

hk  ear.      He  sate  hke  Lx^rd  Midas  among^  them.     But  at  the  desk 

Tipp  was  t|uite  nnother  sort  of  creature.     'I'tience  all  idews  that 

were  purely  urnaiiiental,  were  bani&hed.      You  could  not  Hjieak  uf 

any  thing  ronmnlic  without  rebuke.     Politics  were  excluded.     A 

iieMr^paper    w&s   thouglit  too  reHned  and  abHtfacted.     The  whole 

I   dutv   of  man   consisted    in    writing  oR*  dividend    warrauU.      The 

sb^king  of  the  annual    Imlance  in    the  coni|)any^^   books  (which* 

perhaps^  differed  ^m  the  t)al&Dce  of  last  year  in  the  Hum  of  35^. 

1«.  Gi.}  occupied  hi^  day»  and  nightd  for  a  month  previous.      Nol 

that  Ti[^  wfi&  blind  to  the  deadncss  of  tkings  (as  they  cull  thetu 

in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not  sigh  for  a  return  of  Uie 

oid  stirring  days  when  .South  Sea  hope*  were  young — (he  wan.  iud&sd 

equal  to  we  wielding  of  any  the  moat  intricate  account)  of  the 

most   flourishing   company  in  these  or  those   days) : — but  to  a 

geauinc  accountant  the  difference  uf  proceedH  is  as  nothing,      llie 

UBctional  farthing  i»  ma  dear  to  hi^  heart  as  the  thoa«and»  which 

stand  before  it.      He  is  the  true  actor,  who,  whether  his  ^>art  be  a 

prince  or  a  pea-iant,  must  act  it  with  like  intensity.       With  Tipp 

form  woj;  every  thing^.     His  life  w^is  foniial.     His  actions  seemed 

ruled  witla  n  ruler.     His  pen  was  not  less  erring  than  his  heart.     He 

made  the  best  executor  in  the  world  :  he  was  plajrued  with  incessant 

'  executornhips  accordingly,  which  excited  his  spleen  and  soothed  hi.i^ 

vanity  in  equal  ratios.     He  would  swear  (for  Tipp  sworo)  at  the 

little  orphans^  whose  righb*  he  would  Ljuard  with  a  tenacity  like  the 

L^Disp  of  the  d\ing  hand,  that  commended  their  interei^tK  to  his 

rtion.     With  all  this  there  was  about  him  a  sort  of  timidity — 

{hia  few  enumies  u^ietl  to  give  it  a  worse  name) — a  i*oinething  which, 

in  reTercoce  to  the  dead,  wc  will  place,  if  you  plea;^  a  little  on  this 

Hide  of  tlie  heroic.       Nature  certainly  had  been  pleased  to  endow 

John    Tipp    with   a    sufEcient    measure  of  the    principle  of  seif- 

prKer\'ntioii,      There  is  a  cowardice    which   we    do  not  despise, 

,  oecauae  it  has  nutldng   base  or   treacherous  in  its  elements  ;    it 

'  betmys  itself,  not  you :  it  is  mere  teni|>erament ;  the  absence  of  the 

romantic  and  the  enterprising ;   it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will 

not,  with  Fortinbras,  "greatly  6nd  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  when  some 

suppoaed  honour  is  at  stake.     Tipp  never  mounted  the  l»x  of  a 

itue-coach  in  his  life ;  or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony  ;  or 

mficed  upon  the  ridge  of  u  parapet ;  or  looked  down  a  precipice ;  of 

let  off  a  gun  ;  or  went  upon  a  water-party  ;  or  would  willingly 
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let  wm  «■  if  be  caM.  have  h^ftd  it :   notfaer  was  it  racotded 
jt  tuuw  duit  Ak  Uuac  ur  ftir  intimfriatiyoy  be  ever  fian»ok  fiioid  or 

WTnim.  oiSLt  iiuil  we  sanmian  &«m  the  dnrtr  dead,  in  whom 
v.tnniiiun  ^uaiitas  Iwisiine  amnmiiiMn  r  Can  I  fisiget  tbee,  Hennr 
Una.,  rbx  wit.  cbi  ptuinfaeii  mu.  of  letteny  the  (mMi>r,  of  the  South 
^«tL  Sjihk  -  who  newr  toitereiiBt  thr  ofice  in  a  nMHiiing,  cr 
.(tottttivt  -.t  xn.  rnui-^v — ^wbit  dicfat  fi&tHi  in  an  ofiee  r) — wiSioat 
■muw  auirk  3iftt  Jfict  a  ^tba^  !  Thr^iibcs  and  tfaj  jokes  are  now  ex- 
*am:r.  4r  lur^^v  but  m  two  fixjc^ttet  vo£aBea»  which  I  had  the 
4!iiMt  "urtunti  on  ceKUK  izwa  a  ftaU.  in.  Bufaicuiy  not  three  dajs  ago^ 
«iiiC  Hriimt  ^tnx  ogne.  ixah«  «pitenmB&tk.  w  ative.  Thy  wit  is  a 
ictitf  xvitt  bv  m.  dbsw  QitftbiziNw  thkjs — thv  topics  are  staled  bv  the 
"^  ri^w^^rx  camit^  "^  ^'  cbe  time : — bat  great  thoa  osed  to  6e  in 
fUihtv  l.«tK<tfrv  iad  m.  Chnnidpek  apoa  Chatham,  and  Sbelburne, 
w\t  HA-ii:nicatt[D^  ud  Htfwe.  tmi  Bamjne.  and  Ctioton,  and  the 
«tir  «*>iviL  .MiiMU.  m  cibe  bairtn^  irttok  Great  Britain  her  rebeUions 
vv^Vttivs. — md  K^pcvu  *nd  VTube^  and  Savfahdgcv  and  Ball,  and 
tVttnirric^  ami  (:Vi:£.  ami  RacnnwMid — and  soch  small  politics. — 

A  '^C^'V  'v^  JMeCwaih.  aod  a  ^n^ftt  Ami  man  obstreperous,  was 
*ft*»  -*:f  JQtJ«i.  r»ttaebe»»i  i^anKT.  He  was  descended,— not  in  a 
t^t  >mi.^R««r.  %ix  hat  lineal  pntennom.  like  his  penonal, 
^kxwrtvi  *  J*^  vit'  tb»  jm3(ter  he^i  tram  the  Pinmera  of  Hert- 
KHrWv^-v  iv  tr»ct:Mtt  ^we  hr»  out :  and  certain  fiunilr  features 
v*%»l  A  -ittlv  ?*»k-tTc«w^i  tit  oprniiTi  Ccrtainh-  old  Walter  Plumo' 
Vt\H  rv|*<tCwi  AKtMr '  btai  Sxn  a  nke  in  hi*  days,  and  visited  much 
*H  lUU.  Awv.\  "«»i  ««n  cae  «vr»i.  He  was  imcle,  bachelor-uncle, 
tx»  tH^'  Kw  \v.i  wflfcttc  *t;.I  IiTil^^  wbo  has  represmted  the  county  in 
^«  HMU^  :t«Kvvj«(vv  parliamentiL  and  ha*  a  fine  old  mansion  near 
\>  A*v  WAitvr  dwxnsfeed  in  Gcvw^ee  the  Second's  days,  and  was 
t^v  ^MK"  wh\«  was  fummooed  before  the  House  of  Commons  about 
*\  \\\\x\wr».  \^f  trMkx  with  the  old  I^xhess  of  Mariboniu^.  You 
MW\  »>y*vl  W'  it  »w  J**n«w  s  Ufc  of  CaTe.  Care  came  off  cleveriy 
{\\  \\\M  h\i9i\W9s.  It  is  <vrtain  our  Plumer  did  nothing  to  dis- 
lOUult^UAiux'  iW  r\miour.  He  rather  seemed  pleased  whenever  it 
wtW  \\\\\\  all  gtMttlot«n«^  insinuated.  But,  besides  his  fiimily  pre- 
IimimUmis  IMuim^r  was  an  engaging  fellow,  and  sang  gloriously. — 

Nut  HO  MW^vlly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest,  mild,  chi^-like, 
hMtiltiiiil  M  ;  a  Hutes  breathing  le«s  divinelv  whimpering  than 
hiv  Ait'tithnn  ntoKxlies,  when,  in  tones  worthy  of  Aiden,  thou  didst 
i-liHht  llml  mt»g  sung  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  Duke,  which 
litiH'liiliiiN  \\\v  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  for  a  roan  to  be  un- 
j^rnfi'liil.  'V\i\  Hire  was  old  surly  M — ,  the  unapproachable  diurch- 
w/imIhi  of  lliNlio|Mgate.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  bc^t 
fl(M««  llk«  iipring,  gentle  o£&]Hing  of  blustering  winter: — only  un- 
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tunate  in  thy  ending,  which  should  have  been  mild,  conciliatoi^, 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes  rise  up,  but  they 
must  be  niine  in  private : — alreadv  I  have  fooled  the  reader  bo  the 
top  of  his  bent ; — else  could  I  omit  that  strange  creature  Woollett» 
woo  existed  in  trying  the  que»tion,  and  bought  litigatioTis  ? — &tid 
still  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn  Hepworth,  from  whose  gravity 
Newton  might  have  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation.  How  pro- 
foundly would  be  nib  a  pen — with  what  deliberation  would  he  wet 
a  wafer ! — 

But  it  is  time  to  closse — night's  wheels  are  rattling  fast  over  me — 
it  is  proper  to  have  done  with  this  solemn  mockery. 

Reader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  with  thee  nil  tlvis  while — 
peradventure  the  verj'  names,  which  I  have  Bummoiied  up  before 
thee,  are  fantastic — insubgtantial^ike  Henry  Pimpernel,  and.  old 
John  Napa  of  Greece ; — 

Be  sati^Hed  that  s^omething  answering  to  them  has  had  a  being. 

leir  importance  is  from  the  paat. 
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ASTING  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  bottom  of  this  article — 
as  the  wary  connoisseur  in  prints,  with  cursory  eye  (which, 
while  it  reads,  seems  as  though  it  read  not*)  never  faiU  to  consult 
tie  qu'is  sculpait.  in   the  corner,  before  he  pronounces  soine  rare 
to  be  a  Vivai-es,  or  a  WooUet— methinkw  I  heju  you  exclaim, 
er.  Who  is  Elia  i 

in  mf  last  I  tried  to  divert  thee  with  some  half-forgotten 
of  Rome  old  clerks  defunct,  in  an  old  houHc  oF  bu«ine«s, 
fwnce  gone  to  decay,  doubtless  you  have  nlretuly  st't  me  down 
\T  mind  m  one  of  the  seU'-same  college — a  votary  of  the  desk — 
notched  and  cropt  scrivener — one  that  sucks  hia  sustenance,  as 
rrtaiii  tfick  people  are  said  to  do,  through  a  quilL 

Well,  I  do  agnize  something  of  the  sort.     I  confess  that  It  is  my 

Rumour,  my  fancy — in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  of 

"imr  man  of  lettcnt  reiiuires  some  relaxation — (and  none  better  than 

jch  a-H  at  tirst  sight  [<eenm  naofit  abhorrt^nt  from  his  belovi-d  studies) 

-to  while  away  some  good  liours  of  my  time  in  the  contemplation  of 

iiKltgon,  cottons,  raw  silks,  piece-g^wds,  flowered  or  otherwise.    In  the 
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fat  jitacn  ••*••*•  and  Am  it  ■  bA  ivn  hoHK  witkaucli 
iffn— Kid  «f)f<et2te  to  toot  books  •  •  •  •  •  i^  to  an,  t^at  too- 
mUkmdt:  tbtietsaod  tmIc  Tnppen  <tffaibcifk,dDnGtneBitD  t&eto, 
M««t  IuwUt  and  Bstnnilr,  tie  iii|Miaiiai  «f  H■■let^  cfagcamK, 
«»gy< — «o  tikst  the  vor  paring  <tf  a  Mwailiiig.  twia  are,  in  mmc 
awt,  t^M;  mftkhtf^  up  of  an  autbor.  Hie  oi&aadaMd  qoill,  tibat  has 
fUfJM  aiJ  the  nomiog  **Bcaig  tbe  cait-iiK^  of  figm  and 
€fjlh«r%f  CnidbK  and  carvet»  so  at  its  ease  over  tbe  iowcrr  caraet- 
dpDMffid  <if  a  midnigfat  diwritstinn — It  ieA  its  [aiMirtiiai  *  *  * 
*  *  rio  that  rou  wee,  upoo  tbe  vihole,  tbe  titerazr  d^nitj  of  Mia 
h  vcnr  Itttie,  if  at  all,  oompronnsed  in  tbe  tjumiffniinn 

VH  tbat,  m  mr  anxious  detail  of  tbe  manr  cmMiandities  in- 
cidmitaJ  to  tbe  life  of  a  pobtic  office,  I  «oa]d  be  tlm^  blind  to 
ccrtai/j  ikvi,  vhidb  a  nrnning  carper  mi^t  be  able  to  pick  in  tiiis 
4<M«pb'fe  ir«rt.  And  bete  I  must  bave  kave,  in  tbe  fulness  of  mj 
wml,  U*  refpiet  tbe  abolitioa,  and  doing-awar-vitb  altiagetber,  of 
tbMe  tfonsoUtvry  interstioea,  and  nirinklings  of  freedoas,  tbro^fa 
tbe  (tntr  MMumn, — ^tbe  red-Utler  days^  now  beoom^  to  all  intents 
and  purpowem,  dead-Utter  days.  There  vas  Paul,  and  Stephen, 
»tid  Ban<aba» — 

Andrew  and  John,  men  fiuDons  in  old  <inies 

^-we  were  used  to  keep  all  tbeir  dars  holy,  as  lonff  back  as  I  was  at 
MWil  at  (^hmt\,  I  remember  their  effims,  br  Sue  sanw  tokoi,  in 
tbf;  iM  iifMkHt  Prayer  Book.  There  hung  Pfeter  in  his  uneasy 
poiiturti — htAy  Bartlemy  in  the  troublesome  act  of  flaying,  after  the 
&OWMS  MarvyaK  by  Spagnoletti. — I  honoured  them  all,  and  ooold 
almost  Ikare  wept  tbe  defalcation  of  Iscariot — so  mndi  did  we  love 
i9  keep  ImIy  memories  sacred  : — only  metbougfat  I  a  little  grudged 
Mi  tbe  coalition  of  tbe  better  Jttde  with  Simon — clubbing  (as  it 
were)  tltetr  sanctities  together,  to  make  up  one  poor  gaudy-day 
between  them — as  an  economy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation. 

'llAese  were  bright  visitations  in  a  scholar''s  and  a  clerk's  life — ^  &r 
off  their  coming  MMme."^ — I  was  as  good  as  an  ahnanac  in  those  days. 
I  eould  have  told  you  such  a  sainfs-day  falls  out  next  week,  or  the 
week  after,  Peradventure  the  Epiphany,  by  some  periodical  in- 
felicitv,  would,  once  in  six  years,  merge  in  a  Sabbath.  Now  am  I 
little  better  than  one  of  the  pro&ne.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to 
arrAtgn  the  wisdom  of  my  civil  superiors,  who  have  judged  the 
further  observation  of  these  holy  tides  to  be  pi^istical,  supentitious. 
Only  in  a  custom  of  such  long  standing,  methinks,  if  their  Holi- 

OMMS  the  Bishops  had,  in  decency,  been  first  sounded but  I  am 

wadiiiK  out  of  my  depths.      I  am  not  the  man  to  decide  the  limits 

«f  cmlMid  ecclesiastical  authority 1  am  plain  Elia — noSelden, 

dbbisbop  Usher — though  at  pres^it  in  the  thick  of  their 
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Dooks,  here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the  ahatlow  of  the  mighty 
Bodtev. 

I  can  here  play  thegifntleinan,  enact  the  student.  To  such  &  one 
as  mjself,  who  haa  been  defrauded  in  his  young  years  of  the  sweet 
Ibod  of  academic  institution,  nowhere  is  so  pletLsnntj  to  while  a.wny 
a  few  idle  weeki^  at,  as  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Their 
vacation,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  t'fills  in  so  pat  with  ours. 
Here  I  can  take  my  walks  unmolested,  jvnd  fancy  myseJf  of  what 
d^ree  or  standing  1  p]ea«e.  I  Reeni  admitted  ad  eu7ideTn.  I  fetch 
up  ]jast  opportunities.  I  can  rise  at  the  chapel-bell,  and  dream  that 
it  rings  for  me.  In  moods  of  humility  I  can  be  a  Sizar,  or  a 
Servitor.  When  the  peacock  vein  rises^^  I  strut  a  Gentleman 
Commoner.  In  ^aver  moments,  J  proceed  Master  of  Arts.  Indeed 
I  do  not  think  Iain  much  unJike  that  res}}ccl;able character.  I  have 
•seen  your  dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bed-makers  in  spectacles,  drop  a 
bow  or  curtly,  af  I  jwws,  wisely  mistaking  me  for  something  of  the 
sort.  I  go  about  in  black,  which  favours  the  notion.  Only  in 
Christ  Church  reverend  quadrangle,  I  can  be  content  to  pass  for 
nothing  short  of  a  Seraphic  Doctor. 

The  walk»  at  these  times  are  so  much  one's  own, — the  tall  trees 
of  Christ's,  the  groves  of  Magdalen  !  The  halls  deserted,  and  with 
open  dooi%  inviting  one  to  slip  in  unptrt>eived,  and  pay  a  devoir  to 
some  Founder,  or  noble  or  royal  Benefactress  (that  should  have 
been  oiir&)  whose  portiuit  seems  to  smile  upon  their  over-looked 
beadstnan^  and  to  adopt  uie  fur  their  own.  Then,  tu  take  a  peep 
ill  by  the  way  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redoleivt  of  antique 
hospitality  :  the  immense  caves  of  kitehens,  kitchen  fire-places, 
cordial  recesses ;  ovens  whose  first  piea  were  baked  four  centuries 
ago;  and  spits  which  have  cookett  for  Chaucer!  Not  the  tnennest 
minister  among  the  dishes  but  i^  hallowed  to  me  tluough  hh 
imaginutitm,  and  the  Cook  goes  forth  a   Manciple. 

Antii^uityl  thou  wondrous  charm*  what  art  thou?  Utat,  being 
nothing,  art  every  thing !  When  thou  wert^  thou  wert  not  an- 
Jtiquity — ^then  thou  wert  nothing,  but  hatlst  a  remoter  aniiquibjj 
V  thou  called*st  it,  to  look  back  to  with  blind  veneration;  thou 
thjaelf  being  to  thyself  fl«t,  jejune,  moder-a  !  Wliat  mystery  lurks 
ia  thi»  retroversion  'f  or  what  haU'  Jatmses  ^  are  we,  that  cannot 
lor»k  forward  witli  the  same  idolatry  with  which  we  for  ever  revert ! 
Tlie  mighty  future  is  as  nothing,  being  everj'  thing  1  the  past  is 
every  thing,  being  nothing ! 

\Vhat  were  thy  dark  a<je8  ?  Surely  the  sun  rose  as  brightly 
then  as  now,  and  man  got  hira  to  his  work  in  the  morning.  Why 
iM  it  that  we  can  never  hear  mention  of  them  without  nn  accom- 

■  Januic*  of  one  fkcc. — Sih  Thomas  Beowne. 
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uiTing  feeling,  as  though  a  palpable  obscure  had  diniined  the  fiboe 
r  things,  and  that  our  ancestors  wandered  to  and  fro  groping  I 

AboTip  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what  do  most  arhde 
nd  «oUc«  me,  are  thy  repositories  of  mouldering  learning,  thy 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  librarr !  It  seems  as  though 
II  the  souls  of  all  the  writers,  that  have  bequeathed  their  labours 
<>  th««e  Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as  in  some  dormitory,  or 
niddW  state.  I  do  not  want  to  handle,  to  {»x>fane  the  leaves,  their 
rinding'^heeta.  1  could  as  soon  dislodge  a  diade.  I  seem  to  in- 
Mle  learning,  walking  amid  their  foliage ;  and  the  odour  of  their 
tkd  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  Brst  bloom  of  those 
rimtial  apples  which  grew  amid  uie  happy  orchard. 

Still  kw  ha\^  I  curiosity  to  disturb  the  elder  repose  of  MSS. 
IVose  i-viriiv  i«rtioH«9^  so  tempting  to  the  more  erudite  palates^ 
lo  but  di»tuTb  and  unsettle  my  ^th.  I  am  no  Herculanean 
nukTr.  The  ctvdit  of  the  three  witnesses  might  have  slept  un- 
iMi^Mfc^bcti  (Vmt  me.  I  leave  these  curiosities  to  Porson,  and  to 
L*»  t>. — whom,  by  the  way,  I  found  busy  as  a  moth  over  some 
mtten  anchiv^  nimmaged  out  of  some  seldom-explored  press,  in  a 
n^wi  at  t.>riel.  With  long  poring,  he  is  grown  almost  into  a 
lK«i>k.     He  stood  as  passive  as  one  by  the  side  of  the  old  shelves. 

1  hM\g<f\l  tti  new-ociat  nim  in  Russia,  and  assign  him  his  place.  He 
<«W**  ^^  mmtewd  fiv  a  tall  Scapula. 

i>.  i^  mrhUmus  in  his  visits  to  uieee  seats  of  learning.     No  in- 
ixmMderAWe   portion   of  his  moderate   fortune,  I   apprehend,  is 

j^jl^wMtm^tl  in  i«Hin»c\-s  between  them  and  Cliffbrd's-inn where, 

Uki^n  dow  on  the  aipV  nest,  he  has  long  taken  up  his  unconscious 
mIhhIiS  Amhl  an  incongruous  assembly  of  attorneys,  attorneys' 
vls^'kv  "^^l^ritxMns  ^Hxtmoters,  vermin  of  the  law,  among  whom  ne 
»iK  "  i«  t^hn  And  sinless  twAce."  The  6u)gs  of  the  law  pierce  him 
|^<\t  <K^^  Vkinds  x^  litigation  blow  over  his  humble  chambers— the 
m\\\  A\xM^*^  ivttW^v  nnnx*  his  hat  as  he  passes — l^al  nor  illegal 
diw>i^iv^>s\  U\n,^hw  him— none  thinks  of  offering  violence  or  m- 
3««Utv  h^  him     \»u  vivnld  a»  soon  **strike  an  abstract  idea." 

M  hrt*  Kvn  oi\gng«oil,  he  t<»Us  me,  through  a  coune  of  laborious 
\vti\^  \\\  nn  inxi^tigatwn  intw  all  curious  matter  connected  with 
lh»'  hwi  I  »iiwwti«;  and  has  latdv  lit  upon  a  MS.  collection  of 

^imvb'i-^,  »vlft<nv  f«  r ,  bv  vi-hiA  he  hopes  to  settle  some  dis- 

p^liM  \\m\U  i>rtHicuUrh  that  Ung  controt«isv  between  them  as 
ju  \\\h\\\\\  M  ftMn>d*lwn.  I'he  ardor  with  wliich  he  engages  in 
»h»'«-    lilh.)^l    p«t^»itm   »    am   aft«d,  has   not   met   with  aU  the 

»'»»imui»„,.^»^,v„t  i\  ,»om>«->xNl.  either  h<«s,  or  at  C .     Your  caputs, 

»u    il  '*<^''*"'V^  '*'^w  less  than  anv  bodv  else  about  these 

MM»'M»,»»..      ( ^w1,^nM  hv  suck  the  milkV  founteins  of  their  Alma 
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Maters,  without  inquiring  into  the  venerable  gentlewomen's  years, 
they  rather  hold  such  curiosities  to  be  impertinent — unreverend. 
They  have  their  good  glebe  lands  in  manu,  and  care  not  much  to 
rake  into  the  title-deeds.  I  gather  at  least  so  much  from  other 
sources,  for  D.  is  not  a  man  to  complain. 

D.  started  like  an  unbroke  heifer,  when  I  interrupted  him.  A 
priori  it  was  not  very  probable  that  we  should  have  met  in  Oriel. 
But  D.  would  have  done  the  same,  had  I  accosted  him  on  the 
sudden  in  his  own  walks  in  Clifford*8-inn,  or  in  the  Temple.  In 
addition  to  a  provoking  short-sightedness  (the  effect  of  late  studies 
and  watchings  at  the  midnight  oil)  D.  is  the  most  absent  of  men. 
He  made  a  call  the  other  morning  at  our  friend  M.*s  in  Bedford- 

Xkxe ;  and,  finding  nobody  at  home,  was  ushered  into  the  hall, 
re,  askin^f  for  pen  and  ink,  with  great  exactitude  of  purpose  he 
enters  me  his  name  in  the  book — which  ordinarily  lies  about  in 
such  places,  to  record  the  failures  of  the  untimely  or  unfortunate 
visitor — and  takes  his  leave  with  many  ceremonies,  and  professions 
of  regret.  Some  two  or  three  hours  after,  his  walking  destinies 
returned  him  into  the  same  neighbourhood  again,  and  again  the 
quiet  image  of  the  fire-side  circle  at  Jf.'s — Mrs.  M.  presiding  at  it 
like  a  Queen  Lar,  with  pretty  A,  S.  at  her  side — strikmg  irresistibly 
on  his  fancy,  he  makes  another  call  (forgetting  that  they  were 
•*  certainly  not  to  return  from  the  coim try  before  that  day  week  ") 
and  disappointed  a  second  time,  inquires  for  pen  and  paper  as. 
before :  again  the  book  is  brought,  and  in  the  line  just  above  that 
in  which  he  is  about  to  print  his  second  name  (his  re-script) — his 
first  name  (scarce  diy)  looks  out  upon  him  like  another  Sosia,  or  aa 
if  a  man  should  suddenly  encounter  his  own  duplicate  ! — The  effect 
may  be  conceived.  D.  made  many  a  good  resolution  against  any 
suoi  lapses  in  future.    I  hope  he  will  not  keep  them  too  rigorously. 

For  with  G.  D. — to  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  sometimes  (not 
to  speak  it  profanely)  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  At  the  very 
time  when,  personally  encountering  thee,  he  passes  on  with  no 

recognition or,  being  stopp^  starts  like  a  thing  surprised — at 

that  moment,  reader,  he  is  on  Mount  Tabor — or  Parnassus — or 
co-sphered  with  Plato — or,  with  Harrington,  framing  "immortal 
commonwealths " — devising  some  plan  of  amelioration  to  th^ 
country,  or  thy  species peradventure  meditating  some  indi- 
vidual kindness  or  courtesy,  to  be  done  to  thee  thyselfj  the 
returning  consciousness  of  which  made  him  to  start  so  guiltily  at 
thy  obtruded  personal  presence. 

I>.  is  delightful  any  where,  but  he  is  at  the  best  in  such  places  as 
these.  He  cares  not  much  for  Bath.  He  is  out  of  his  element  at 
Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrowgate.  The  Cam  and  the  Isis  are 
to  him  "better  than  4U  the  waters  of  Damascus."     On  the  Muses* 
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m  oae  of  the  Shepbeids  on  the  Delect- 

hc  gun  afaoot  with  vou  to  show  jou 

tU^  Toa  have  with  Tou  the  Interprettir 


CHfilSrrS  HOSPITAL  FIVE  AND  THIHT\'  YEARS  AGO 

IN  Mr.  LabV*  "  Works,*  pnblidied  a  Tear  or  Iwo  since,  I  find  a 
wmffuSeoMt  eolo^  on  my  oU  Khool,*  such  as  it  was,  or  now 
appeats  to  hoai  to  have  been,  bptween  the  yoirs  1782  and  1789.  It 
»eiy  oddlj,  that  my  own  standing  at  Christ**  was  nearlv 
with  h»;  and,  with  all  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
caUbuMaM  Ibr  the  cloistef^  I  think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  to- 
nrtfaer  wbaterer  can  be  Mud  in  pia^  of  them,  dropping  all  the  other 
akie  of  the  argtiinect  inoat  ingeniously. 

I  remember  L.  at  school ;  and  can  well  recollect  that  he  had  some 
peculiar  adrantages,  which  I  and  other?  of  hi,s  schoolfellows  had  not- 
His  fn&ads  lived  in  town,  and  were  near  at  hand ;  and  lie  had  the 
|H-inl«p?e  of  goin«t  to  see  them,  almost  as  often  ks  he  wished,  through 
some  ioTidioiis  clistinctton,  which  was  denied  to  us.  "ITie  present 
worthy  8ul>*treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  can  explain  how  that 
happened.  He  had  his  tea  and  hot  rolls  in  a  morning,  while  we 
wrere  (rattening  upon  our  quarter  of  a  penny  loaf— our  crug — 
moistened  ivith  attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden  pig^ina^  smocking 
of  the  pitched  leathern  j«ck  it  was  poured  from.  Our  MondavV 
milk  porritch,  blue  and  tastelea-s,  And  the  pease  soup  of  Saturday, 
coarsf  ftud  choking,  were  eniicbed  for  him  with  a  slice  of  "extra- 
onlirniry  bread  and  butter,"  from  the  hot-loaf  of  the  Temple.  The 
\VedneHdrtv*s  mesa  of  millet,  somewhat  less  repugnant — (we  had 
three  banyan  to  four  meat  days  in  the  week) — was  endeared  to  his 
pnlnle  with  a  lump  of  double-refined,  and  a  smack  of  ginger  (to 
innke  it  go  down  the  more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  einnanion.  In  lieu 
of  our  half-pickkd  Sundays,  or  qxdie  fresh  boiled  beef  on  lliurs- 
i\t\\s  (strong  as  caro  equina),  with  deteKtable  marigolds  floating  in 
the  prtil  Ui  poison  the  broth — our  scanty  mutton  CfAgs  on  Fridays 
— and  rnther  more  savoury,  but  grudging,  portions  of  the  same  flesh, 
nitten-rottfited  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays  (the  only  dish  which  excited 
our  ap(>etit«s,  and  disappointed  oiir  stomachs,  in  almoat  equal 

^  Recollections  or  Cfariit*s  HoftpiuL 


proportion) — b«  had  his  hot  plate  of  roast  ve^  or  the  more 
tempting  griskiii  (exotics  unknowu  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the 
paternal  kitf^heti  (a  great  thingX  and  brought  him  daiJ y  by  his  maid 
or  aunt !  I  rtnwmber  the  good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade 
pride)  squatting  down  upon  jK)nie  odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the 
cloisters,  disclaiming  the  ^naiids  (of  higher  regale  than  those  cates 
wluch  the  ravens  ministered  to  the  Tishbite);  and  the  contending 
pasAidus  of  L,  at  the  unfolding.  Tliere  was  lo%'^e  for  the  brioger; 
shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of  its  bringing ; 
»Vinpathy  for  those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it ;  and,  at  top 
oV  all,  hungei*  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  pa^ions  i)  predominant, 
breiiking  down  the  »tony  fences  of  ahame,  and  awkwardn^a,  and  a 
troubling  over-consciousnraa. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.     My  parents,  and  those  who  sihould 

^re  for  me,  were  far  away.     Those  tew  acquaintances  of  theirs, 

hich  they  eould  reckon  upon  Iwing  kind  to  nie  in  the  great  city, 

tcr  a  little  forced  notice,  which  thev  had  the  grace  to  take  of  me 

mv  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 

seemed  to  them  tu  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them 

enough ;  and,  one  atter  another,  they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt 

myself  alone  among  six  hundre*!  playmates, 

O  tiie  <7ruelty  of  separating  n  poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead  I 
The  yearnings  which  1  used  to  have  towards  it  in  those  unSedged 
jvan  I  How,  in  my  dreams  would  my  native  town  (far  in  the  west) 
come  biu;k,  with  Its  church,  and  trees,  and  faces!  How  I  would 
ake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet 
nine  in  Wi]tj»hire! 
To  this  Irtte  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by  the 
rvculiection  of  those  friendlcMi  holidays.  The  long  warm  ilays  of 
BUmmer  never  return  but  they  bring  with  them  a  gloom  frani  the 
haunting  memory  of  those  whole- day -leaves,  when,  by  some  strange 
arrangetnent,  we  were  turned  out,  for  the  live-long  day,  up*>n  our 
own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none.  I  remember 
those  ba tiling-excursions  to  the  New-Kiver,  which  L.  recalls  with 
relish,  lietter,  I  think,  than  he  c*in — for  he  was  a  home- f<ee king 
lid  did  not  much  care  for  such  water-pastimes  : — How  tnt^rrily 
would  aally  forth  into  the  fields;  and  strip  under  the  lirst 
armth  of  the  sun  ;  and  wanton  like  young  dace  in  the  streams ; 
_  tting  us  ap|>etitetv  for  noon,  which  those  of  us  that  were  pennyl^s 
four  scKOty  morning  crust  long  since  exhausted)  had  not  the  meann 
of  aJlariQg — while  tlie  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fish^,  were  at 
feed  about  us,  and  we  ha*!  nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings^the  very 
^Jjcautv  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of 
Hpberty,  setting  a  keener  edge  ujwn  them  !^— How  faint  and  languid, 
^^nallv,  we  would  return,  towards  nightfall,  to  our  desired  morsel,. 
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•tf  ifae  mamtan. 
:  ^ntet  ar  kt«.t  ik^^uR^  to  all  to 
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tmlfcing  heud  after  we 
fimt  iM.  viL.  "Sfr  3BIA*  lacr  n  JMt  beik  k  tke  it—  iMlnrr,  where 
of  a»  liiul,  aoMvofale  {■-  «■  uflLuue  tber 
kad  ^  pow  to  faoMfter^-The  same 
r  1^  iimiaiii  port  of  as  fros  tiw  fires,  when 
•fiir  Tse:  wtvt  'poiAane  v^tk  mow  :  aod.  imder  the  crueiest 
ymitnrfc.  ti^arl  Ike  io^s^etnee  of  a  dixnk  of  wvter,  wiien  we  Uv 
01  ■?us3rue9(  smm^  ui^btk.  iEwnd  with  the  seuon,  and  the  days 

'  I^ert  -ws»  ^K  H .  when.  I  learned,  in  afto*  days,  was  seen 

*^7yn»T-TT*£  ugaat  ^otavr  oflenoe  in  the  hnlks^  (Do  I  flatter  myself 
n  ismrrme  ^fcS  ^^  ■■■^■t  be  thej^anter  of  that  name,  who 

jc:^<mB!^ ^  NeTK.  I  think,  or  St.  Kits, — some  few  yean  since? 

Mt  fn^  Tc^cB  wa»  the  bcneroknt  instniment  of  bringing  him  to 
ihe  f^luOTSLt  Hbf  pettv  Nero  actoafly  branded  a  boy,  idio  had 
ii^'iaAc  fc*»^  with  a  mi  hot  iron :  and  nearly  starved  forty  of  as, 
w-:3i  ^xvdne  coDtribotions,  to  the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to 
{MUKtvr  a  vwong  ass.  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  the 
cwtaiiv^UK^  of  the  nurse's  daughter  (a  yoong  flame  of  his)  he  had  con- 
tn^v\i  to  ^mimrle  in,  and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they 
<«d)<\i  «Hir  dormitories.  This  game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week, 
tiU  the  ^nViish  beast,  not  able  to  fitre  well  but  he  must  cry  roast 
nwHt  — ha|)pier  than  Caligula's  minion,  could  he  have  kept  his  own 
\\mttw4 — biit«  fooUjiher,  aUs !  than  any  of  his  species  in  the  fables 
— w*xii^jt  fet,  and  kickii^,  in  the  fulness  of  bread,  one  imlucky 
mwutv  would  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below ; 
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,  laying  out  his  Himpte  throat,  blew  such  a  ram's  honi  blast,  a« 

lag  down  the  walU  of  his  own  Jericho)  set  concfaltnetit  any  i 

&t  defiance.     The  client  ^'as  dismis-stdj  with  ccrtAiu  atten' 

to  Smitbtield ;  but  1  never  understood  that  the  patron  under- 

it  ftsiv  censure  on   the  occasion.     Thts  was  in   the  nitewnidfihip 

L-'*  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  «ame  f<icUf-  administnition,  can  L.  have  forgotten  the 
impunity  with  which  the  nurses  used  to  carry  away  openly,  in 
•pen  plattcra,  for  their  own  tables,  one  out  of  two  of  every  hot 
lint,  which    the   careful    matron    had    been   seeing    scrupulously 
Weighed  out  for  our  dinners  f     These  thing*  were  daily  practised 
in  that  magnificent  apartment^  which  L»  (grown  connoisseur  since, 
we  presume)  praises  so  hi^tilv  tor  the  ^and  paintings  "  by  Verrioj 
fend  others,"  with  which  it  is  *'hiing  round  and  adornetJ,"     But, 
the  sijifht  of  sleek  weK-fed  blue-coat  boys  in  pictures  was,  at  that] 
time,  I  believe,  Httle  condolatory  to  him,  or  us,  the  hving  ones^  who  i 
paw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions  carried  away  before  our  face«  ' 
by  harpies;  and  ourselves  reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in  the  hall  of 
Dido) 

To  feed  otu  mind  with  idle  portraJctire. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gag^t  o^  the  f^t 
of  fresh  beef  boiled  ;  and  sets  it  down  to  some  Kiiperstitiou.     But , 
e  unctuous  morsels  are  never  grateful  to  young  palates  (child- 
are  universally  fat-lmtera)  and  in  strong,  coajiso,  boiled   uicats, 
ted^  are  detestable.     A  ffug-eaicr  in  our  time  was  c<juivaleiit 

a  ff&itlf  and  held  in  equal  detestation.     auftVred  under  the 

putation. 

'Twas  said  I 

He  ate  strange  flesh. 

JtJi;  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up  the 
left  at  his  table  (not  inanVt  nor  very  choice  frag- 
you  may  credit  me) — ^nd,  in  an  especial  manner,  these 
disreputable  inorseL-i,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and  secretly 
stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bed-side.  None  saw  when  he 
ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in 
the  night.  He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  sut-h  midnight 
practices  were  discoverable-  Some  reported,  that,  on  leave-days 
oe  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds  a  large  blue  check 
handkerchief,  full  of  something,  Thi^  then  must  tie  the  accursed 
thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could 
of  it.  Some  aiid  he  sold  it  to  the  Ijejrgars.  This  belief, 
prevailed.  He  went  about  moping.  None  spake  to  bitn. 
OOe  would  play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated;  put  out 
the  pale  of  the  schooL     He  was  too  powerful  a  tioy  to  be  beaten, 
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but  he  andenrent  tmj  Bodr  of  tbat  iMgiliw  pmiiilMii  itt,  which 
is  mote  gfieeooft  th«i  manj  stripes,  $t^  be  nKvered,  At 
leegth  be  warn  obwjied  far  two  of  hk  aciiool^aiknray  vbo  were 
drtcrnuDed  to  get  At  tbe  aeaiet,  and  bad  tzsoed  him  one  ]e»TeHJ&j 
for  thai  porpOH:^  to  enter  a  bu«e  «iv»-oiit  building,  wach  as  there 
esirt  speeiment  oi  in  Cbaneery-une^  which  arc  let  out  to  various 
flcales  of  paupenHii  with  open  door,  and  a  oocaiiM>n  staircase.  After 
him  they  sUeiitly  sltmk  in,  aiid  foik»«ed  by  «t«ftlth  up  four  flights, 
and  mM  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  wm$  opene<{  by  an  aged 
VDvuan,  meanly  clad.  Sospidon  was.  now  ripened  into  certainty. 
'Hie  iDfonnen  had  aectited  their  tictim.  They  had  him  in  their 
tc^ia.  Ajccoaatkni  was  Amikally  prelerred,  and  retribution  most 
mgnal  was  looked  for  Mr.  Hathaway^  the  tben  steward  (for  this 
happ0ied  a  little  after  my  time),  with  that  patient  sagacity  which 
tempered  all  his  conduct,  determined  to  investi^te  the  matter, 
before  he  proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result  was^  that  the  suppotted 
mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious  scraps, 
turned  out  to  he  the  parents  of  —  ->  an  honest  couple  come  to 
decay, — whom  this  seasonable  snppiv  bad,  in  all  probability,  saved 
from  muendicaacy ;  and  that  thi:s  young  stork,  at  the  expense  of  hts 
own  good  name,  had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding  the  old  birds ! — 
The  governors  on   this  occasion,  much  to  their  honour,  voted  a 

present  relief  to  the  familv  of ^  and   presented  him  with  a 

silver  medal.     The  lesson  which  the  steward  read  upon  rash  ji'dg- 

MENT,  on  the  occasion  of  publicly  deliverin;^  the  medal  to  ,  I 

l)elieve,  would  not  be  lost  upon  his  auditory. — I   had  left  school 

then,  but  I  well  remember .      He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth, 

with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile 
jirejudices.  I  have  since  seen  him  carn,intf  a  baker's  basket.  I 
think  I  heard  he  did  not  do  <julte  so  well  by  himself,  as  he  had 
done  by  the  old  folks. 

E  was  a  hy|>ochondriac  lad  ;  and  tlie  sight  of  a  boy  in  fetters, 
upon  the  day  of  my  first  putting  on  the  blue  clothes,  was  not: 
exactly  fitted  to  assuage  the  natural  terrors  of  initiation.  I  was  of 
tender  years,  barely  turned  of  seven  ;  and  had  only  i^'ad  of  such 
things  m  books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreams.  I  was  told  he  had 
run  away.  This  was  the  punishment  for  the  first  oficnce.— As  a. 
novice  [  was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons.  These  were 
little,  square,  Ikdiam  cells,  where  a  Imy  could  just  He  at  his. 
length  u|>un  straw  and  a  blanket — a  mattress,  I  think,  was  after- 
wards Hitlwtituted^ — with  a  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance,  from  a 
printni -orifice  at  top,  barely  enough  to  read  by.  Heitr  the  poor  boy 
was  locked  in  by  himself  all  day,  without  'sight  of  any  but  the 
porter  who  brought  him  his  bread  and  water— who  might  not 
"Jc  to  him  ; — or  of  the  beadle,  who  came  twice  a  week  to  call 
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out  to  receive  his  periodicat  chastisieinent,  which  was  alniost 
ae,  be<3ui«e  it  seimrateit  him  for  a  brief  interval  from  solitude : 
— ajul  here  Uc  wa&  «liut  up  by  tiiniHclf  of  7iLyfite^  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  sound,  to  fcuffer  whatever  horrors  the  wenk  nerves,  and 
«apentition  ii>cident  to  his  tijue  of  hfe,  might  subject  him  toJ 
Twa  was  the  penalty  for  the  rtec4>nd  oflente. — Wouldst  thou  like, 
reader,  to  see  what  l»ecame  of  him  in  the  next  dejjree  P 

The  culprit,  who  hod  been  a  third  time  an  offender^  and  whose 
expiit^ion  was  at  this  time  deemed  irreversibSe,  was  hrouglit  forth, 
«$  sJt  some  Holenm  auto  da  fe^  arrayed  in  uncoutli  and  most 
lling  attire — -all  trace  of  his  late  "  watchet  weeds"  careful! v 
I,  iie  was  eiEposcd  in  a  jacket,  rtfl€;nibling  those  whieh  London 
>lighters  formerly  delightetl  in,  with  a  tap  of  the  f«ime.  The 
effert  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the  inffenious  devisers  of  it 
coutd  have  anticipated.  With  hij*  pale  and  frighted  features,  it 
wns  ^  if  .(iome  of  those  disfigurements  in  Dante  had  seized  upon 
him.  [□  this  dis^uifiement  he  was  brought  into  the  hall  {L.*a 
/av&uriie  6taie^oom%  where  awaited  him  the  whole  number  of 
iiit*  school-fellows,  whose  joint  (easonjs  and  sports  he  waK  thence- 
,  fortii  to  share  no  more  ;  the  awful  presence  of  the  sitewarti,  to  lx» 
for  the  last  time  ;  of  the  executioner  beadle,  clad  in  his  state 
robe  for  the  otviision  ;  and  of  two  face«  more,  of  <ljrer  import, 
liecAUse  never  but  in  these  extremities  visible.  These  were  gover- 
nors; two  of  whom,  by  choice,  or  charter,  were  always  accus- 
tomed to  officiate  nt  these  Ultima  SiippltHft ;  not  to  mitigate 
(flo  nt  least  wo  undei-stood  it),  but  to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe. 
Old  JiamlxT  Gascoi^nCj  and  Peter  Aubert^  I  remember,  were 
colleagues  on  one  ocnutioii,  when  the  beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a 
glass  of  brandy  was  ordered  to  prepare  him  for  the  my^^tcries.  The 
scouring  was,  after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  long  and  stately.  The 
lictor  accompanied  the  criminal  quite  round  the  hall.  We  wt're 
penerally  too  faint  with  attending  to  the  prc\ious  disgusting 
cinrumstances,  to  make  tit-curate  re|xjrt  witti  tiur  eyes  of  the  degree 
of  corporal  aufferijiitj  inflicted.  Keport,  of  courBc,  ijave  out  the 
back  knotty  and  livid.  After  scourging,  he  wa'^  made  over,  in  his 
San  BenitOi  to  hts  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but  comnumly  such  poor 
rona^teK  were  friendless),  or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  scene,  had  his  station  allotted  to  him  on  the  out- 
Hide  of  tiie  hall  gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were   not  played   off  so  often  &&  to 


*  One  or  two  mfttancM  of  funncy,  or  attempted  suicide,  accordingly,  at  length 
Onvinccd  the  governors  of  the  impolicy  of  xhis  put  of  the  Bentence,  and  the  mid- 
nirhl  tomiFC  to  the  spirits  wa»  ili&pensed  ivith. — This  fancy  of  dungeons  for 
chudfcn  M-afl  a  sprout  of  Howard's  bmn  ;  for  which  (saving  the  reverence  due  to 
Hol^  Paul)  metninks,  1  could  willingly  «pit  upon  his  statue. 
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spoil  the  genend  niirtb  of  the  comDnuiitY.  We  hmd  pimty  of 
cxociae  and  recreation  afUr  school  hom^ ;  ajxi,  for  mrael^  I  otuat 
confen,  that  [  iras  nevtr  hiippi^,  thAn  in  thevi.  The  Upper  a&ii 
the  Lower  Grammar  Schools  were  held  in  the  sAne  nton ; 
imagiaary  line  oitly  divided  their  txHiikcb.  Tbeir  "^"i^f^r  _  _ 
differeot  m  Umt  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  oi  the  Pttcii- 
nees.  The  Rev.  James  Boyer  was  the  I'ppo'  Master ;  but  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Field  presided  o%*er  that  porbOD  of  tlie  apartment, 
of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member.  We  lived  a  life 
an  carel(3M  as  birda.  We  talked  and  did  jti»t  what  we  pleased*  and 
nobody  molested  u».  ^Ve  carried  an  accidence,  or  a  gramiDai'*  for 
form ;  but,  for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take  two  yean  m 
getting  through  the  verb«  deponent,  and  another  two  in  foi;getliBg 
all  that  we  had  l^med  about  them.  There  waa  now  and  then  the 
foruiahty  of  aayiiig  a  lcst^n«  but  if  you  had  not  learned  it,  a  hrmh 
across  the  Khoulders  {j ust  enough  to  disturb  a  &v)  w&s  the  ade 
TOnons trance.  Field  never  ui^ed  the  rod ;  and  in  truth  he  wielded  the 
cane  witli  no  great  good  will — holding  it  *'lilte  a  dancer."    It  looked 

,  in  Win  hand;*  rather  tike  an  emblem  than  an  inatrument  of  authority; 
id  an  emblem,  tou,  he  was  ashamed  oC,     He  W9»  a  good  easT  man, 

^hat  did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own  peace,  nor  perhaps  set  anv  great 
conaideration  upon  the  value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among 
us,  now  and  then,  but  often  staid  away  whole  days  from  us ;  and 
when  lie  came,  it  made  no  difference  to  us — he  had  his  private 
room  to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  st^id,  to  he  out  of  the  sound  of 
our  noise.  Our  mirth  and  uproar  went  on.  We  had  classics  of 
our  own,  without  being  beholden  to  ^''insolent  Greece  or  haughty 
K4»me,"  that  pn^ited  current  among  us^Peter  Wilkina^the  Adreil' 
turew  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Robert  Boyle — -the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat 
Uoy — and  the  like.  f)r  we  cultivated  a  turn  for  mechanic  or 
scientific  operations  ;  making  little  aun-diaJs  of  paj>er  ;  or  weaving 
those  ingenious  parentheses,  called  cat'cradles  ;  or  making  dry 
peas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe ;  or  studying  the  art 
military  over  that  laudiible  gnme  "French  and  English,"  and  & 
hundred  other  such  devices  to  [lass  away  the  time — ^mixing  the 
UHefuJ  with  the  agreeable— aa  would  have  made  the  souls  of 
R<>uM!<^au  and  Jc^hn  Locke  chuckle  to  have  seen   us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  modest  divines  who 
affect  to  mix  in  equal  proportion  the  ffentleman^  the  scholar,  and 
the  Christian  i  but,  I  know  not  how,  the  first  ingredient  is  gener- 
ally found  to  be  the  predominating  dose  in  the  composition.  He 
wa^  engnge<l  in  gay  parties,  or  with  his  courtly  bow  at  ssonie 
epiHcopal  levee,  wjien  he  should  have  been  atttnrUng  upon  us.  He 
had  for  many  years  the  clas:sical  charge  of  a  hundred  children, 
during  the  four  or  five  fii-st  years  of  their  education  ;  and  his  very 
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^rTrt  seldom  proceeded  furthei-  than  two  or  three  of  the 
liuctorv  fftWesj  of  Pha?drus.  How  things  were  suffered  to  go 
thus,  1  camwit  gtits^.  Boyer,  who  wns  the  pro|>er  person  to 
\a.jv  remetUe<l  thtrs<e  abuites,  always  affected,  pcrliaps  felt»  a  delicacy 
interfering  in  a  provinte  not  strictly  his  own.  I  have  not  been 
hout  my  suspicions  that  he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
itrftst  we  presented  to  his  end  of  the  school.  We  were  a  sort  of 
iLotft  to  his  voi^n*^  Spartans.  He  would  someliines,  with  ironic 
'erence,  sen<i  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the  Under  Master,  and  then, 
th  Surdonic  grin,  obsene  to  one  of  his  upjier  boyi*,  "how  neat 
'  &«bIi  the  twigs  looked."  While  his  pale  student*  were  bfttter- 
i;  their  brains  over  Xt^nophon  and  Plato,  with  a.  silence  as  deep 
that  enjoined  by  the  Samitt,  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our 
le  in  our  Uttte  Goshen.  We  saw  a  little  into  the  secret*  of  his 
icipline,  and  the  prospect  did  but  the  more  reconcile  us  to  our 
:.  His  thunders  rolled  innocuous  for  us  ;  his  stomis  came  near, 
t  never  touched  us  ;  contrary  to  Gideon's  mii'acle,  while  all 
itiund  were  drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.'  His  boys  turned  out 
tK  lietter  scholars  ;  we,  I  suspect,  ha\e  the  advantage  in  temper. 
is  pupils  cjinnot  speak  of  him  without  something  of  terror  ailay- 
their  gratitude ;  the  remembrance  of  Field  cornea  back  with  all 
soothing  images  of  indolence,  and  summer  slumbei?!,  and  work 
,e  play,  and  innocent  idlene».s,  and  Ely&ian  esemptions,  and  life 

If  ft  "playinfT  holiday." 

Tliough  sufficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Boyer,  we 

re  near  enoui^h  (as  I  hnve  i«iid)  to  understand  a  little  of  his 

teni.    We  octWonally  heard  sound*  of  the  Ulutantf3,HT\d  caught 

nceH  of  Tartarus.     B.  was  a  rabid  pedant.     Hir  English  style 

»  crimpt  to  barbarism.      Hia  Easter  anthems  (tor  his  duty  obliged 

iim  to  thoMe  periodical  flights)  were  grtiting  as  scrannel  pipes.^^ 

*e  would  laugh,  n\\  ftiul  lieartilv,  but  then  it  must  be  at  FlaccuaV 

ibble   about    Rcj: or  at  the  trv^tia  severita^  in  vultu^,  or 

■in  pniuutH^  of  Tercnw— thin  Jests,  which  at  their  first 

could  hardly  have  had  vis  enough  to  move  a  Roman 

cle. — He  Jiad  two  wigs,  Ixith  |K'dantic,  but  of  differing  omen. 

lie  one  serene^  smiling,  fre^^h  powdered,  betokening  a  mild  day. 

Ik*    other,  an  old   discoloured,  unkempt^  angry  caxon,  denoting 

]uent  ai>d  bloodv  execution.     Woe  to  the  school,  when  he  made 


•  Cmley. 

i^rr  tht?  and  evrry  ihing  D.  was  ihe  anupodesorblsco-adj^itoi-    While  the  lormer 
^<ti  CTudc  antheMiisi,  wofth  a.  pig-nut,  F.  would  be  recreating 
■  w  the  more  flowery  walks  of  ihe  Muses.     A  litile  dramatic 
j,i,,  'c  nime  of  Vcilumnus  and  Pomona,  ib  not  yet  forgotten  by 

»rt  ni  literature.      It  waa  accepted  by  Garrick,  but  the  town 

_  inciiun* — B.  used  to  sav  of  ii,  in  a  way  of  half-compliment, 

tf-fronyi  that  it  «■»  **w  classical  for  r<prnmtttiio'H. 
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hiB  morning  appearance  in  his  paa»y,  or  posaionate  wig.  No  cooiet 
expounded  Burer. — J.  B.  had  a  heavy  band.  I  have  known  him 
doable  his  knotty  fiat  at  a  poor  trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk 
hardly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  "Sirrah,  do  voij  presume  to  set 
vour  wits  at  me?" — Nothing  was  more  common  than  to' see  him 
make  a  head-long  entry  into  the  school-room,  from  hia  inner  recess, 
or  library',  and,  with  turbulent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  oat, 
"  Od^s  my  life,  Sirrah,"  (his  favourite  adjuration)  •■'  I  have  a  ^rcat 
mind  to  whip  yoa," — then,  with  as  sudden  a  retracting  inmulse, 
fling  back  into  his  lair — and,  after  a  cooling  lapse  of  some  mmut^ 
(during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context) 
drii'e  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it 
bad  been  some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — "an*2  /  wiu^ 
too." — In  hiij  gentler  moods,  when  ihtrahidics  fiiror  was  assuaged, 
he  had  resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  ijetaliar,  for  what  I  have 
heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  the  boy,  and  reading  the  Debates,  at 
the  same  time ;  a  paragraph^  and  a  lash  between  ;  which  in  those 
times,  when  parliament^iry  omtor>'  was  most  at  a  height  and  flourish- 
ing in  these  realms,  was  Ttot  calculated  to  impress  the  patient  with 
a  veneration  for  the  diffuser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  ineffectual 

from  his  hand — when  droll  squinting  W having  been  caught 

putting  the  inside  of  the  master's  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the 
architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify  himself,  wTth  great 
simplicity  averred,  that  he  did  not  know  that  tfu  thing  had.  been 
forewarned.  ^Diis  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to 
the  oral  or  declaratory^  struck  so  irresistibly  upon  tin?  fancy  of  all 
who  beard  it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted)  that  remission 
was  unavoidable. 

L.  has  given  credit  to  B/s  great  merits  as  an  instructor. 
Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life,  has  pronounced  a  more  intelligible 
and  ample  encomium  on  them.  The  author  of  the  Country  Spec- 
tator doubts  not  to  compare  him  with  the  ablest  teachers  of 
antiquity.  Perhaps  we  cannot  dismiss  him  better  than  with  the 
pious  ejaculation  of  C. — when  he  heard  that  his  old  master  was  on 
his  death'l'jed— "  Poor  J.U,  I — ™^y  'iH  hi=*  faults  be  forgiven  ;  and 
may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by  little  cheiub  boys,  all  head  and  wingB, 
with  no  bottoTTis  to  reproach  hi^  sublunary  infirmities  " 

Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars  bred. — First 
Grecian  of  my  time  was  Ljiocelot  Pepvs  Stevens,  kindest  of  boys  and 
men,  since  Co-graaimar-master  (and  inseparable  companion)  with 

Dr.  T e.     What  an  edifying  spectacle  did  this  brace  of  friends 

present  to  those  who  remembered  the  anti-socialities  of  their  pre- 
decessors !— You  never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street  without 
a  wonder,  which   wa^  quickly  dissipated  by  the  almost  itiuuediate 
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.nc<?  of  the  other.     Generally  arm  in  anti,  tho»f  kirntlv 

Ijutors  ligbitencd    for  eaeli  otlKT  the  toilsome  iJutitfi  of  their 

profmon,  aiMi   when,  in  a<lvHnci.-d  age,  ouu  found  it  cufivetiient  t(» 

Rthe,  the  other  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  suitori   him  to 

laj  duwn  the  fasces  also.     Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  as  it  is  rare,  to  find  the 

^^nne  ami  liuked  in  yours  at  forty,  which  at  thirteen  ItelpeH  it  to 

^Blniover  the  Cicero  De  Amidtia,  or  some  Udenf  Antique  Fnend- 

^^^in,  which  the  vouug  heart  even  then  was  buniiiig  to  uiititipate  \ 

^X'0'Gr<?cian  with  S.  was  Th — ,  who  has  since  extnitwl  with  uoititv 

variouH  iliplomatic  functions  at  the  Nnrthorn  court*.     Th—  wa3  a 

I,  dark,  natuniine  youth,  sparing  of  speech^  witfi  raven  locks. — 

lomaa  Fatishaw  Mi^ldleton  tbiloweil  him  (now  Bishop  of  tnlcutta) 

Uir  ttnd  a  gentleman  in  his  teenw.      He  has  the  reputation  of 

:ellent  critic ;  and  is  author  (besides  the  Conntry  S|>ectator)  of 

%  Treatise  on  tlie  Greek  Articte,  against  Sharpe.— ^M.  is  said  in  bear 

his  Biitre  high  in   India,  where  the  regTii   ncnnta^  (I  dare  say) 

sufficiently  jiistities  the  bearing.       A  humility  quite  as  jjriniitive  aa 

that  of  .fewel  or  Hooker  might  not  be  exnctly  fitted   to  impress 

the  minds  of  those  Anglo-Asiatic  dioee&ans  witli  a  reverence  for 

home  institutions,  and  the  church  which   tho$e  fathers   watered. 

The  manners  of  M.  at  school,  though  lirmj  were  mild,  and  un- 

ftsRumin^. — Next  to  M.  {if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Richards,  author 

of  the  Aboriginal  Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  the  Oxford  Prize 

Piieras ;  a  pale,  studious  Grecian. ^I'hen  followed  poor  S ,  ill- 

fiiled  M !  of  these  the  Muse  h-  &iJent. 

Finding  some  of  Edwftrd's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  tlieir  annals  by. 

C!ome  back  into  memory,  like  aa  thou  wert  in  the  day-spriny;  of 

[tthy  fancies,  with   hope   like  a  fierj"  column  Ix-fore  thee — ^the  dark 

not  vet  turned— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — Logician,  Meta- 

Btdan,  Ward  ! — How  have  I  seen  the  e*t8iial  pjtsser  through  the 

[cloisters  stand  still,  iutranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed 

[the  dispKjportitni  l>etween  the  spe^rh  and  the  fjarb  of  the  young 

Miranuiila),  to  hoar  thee  unfold*  in  thy  dee]i  and  sweet  intonations, 

the  my«terieR  of  Jnmbliehuis,  or  Plotituis  (for  even  in  thofle  years 

Lthou   wiucedist  not  |>ale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting 

lomer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar — —while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 

i'riars   rp-ech<»ed    to  the  accents  of  the  insp^ted  chority-boy  /— 

lanv  were  the  *'  witH:ombats,'^  (to  dally  awhile  with  the  words  of 

hillcr,)  between  him  tt\ui  C,  V,  Le  G ,  "  which  two  I  Ix-hold 

P41  Spanish  gnvit  galliun,  and  an  English  man  of  war  ;  Maater 

Tcridgc,  liku  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  wlid,  but 

Jow  in  his  perf<»rmances.       C.  V.  L.,  with  the  English  man  of  war, 

in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  saiting,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
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iilM>ul,  iiiul  take  ativantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  irit 
itiid  invi'iitioii." 

Nor  hIihU  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten,  Allen,  witli 
the  oortiiul  Hinilo,  and  Ktill  more  cordiu  laugh,  with  which  thou  wert 
wont  to  iiiuko  the  old  Cloisters  shake,  in  thy  cognition  of  tome 
|Miiuiuuil  wh\.  of  theirs  ;  or  the  anticipation  of  some  more  material, 
ami,  |M*nu1vcutiire,  practical  one,  of  tnine  own.  Extinct  are  those 
NmiloH,  with  that  iM-autiful  countenance,  with  which  (for  thou  wert 
I  h(*  NirniH  foTniotma  of  the  school),  in  the  days  of  thy  niatuRT 
wii^^TV,  thou  (lidst  disann  the  wratii  of  infuriated  town-damsel, 
who,  iMa<nHt*d  by  provoking  pinch,  turning  tigress-like  round, 
NMililrtily  rtuiVfrliHi  l>y  thy  angel-look,  exchanged  the  half-formed 
trrribh*  " /*/    — ,"  for  a  gontler  greeting — ^*  bless  thy  handsome 

Nr\t  follow  two,  who  ought  to  be  now  alive,  and  the  friends  of 

Mlia     Ihr  junior  I  a*  (i and  F ;   who  impelled,  the  fonner 

by  rt  ritviiig  ((miuht,  the  latter  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  neglect — ill 
nipablo  of  I'nibiruig  thr  slights  poor  Sizars  are  sometimes  subject  to 
ill  our  Hi*ati«  \i(  IrHniing — exchanged  their  Alma  Mater  for  the  camp; 
H^iihhihg,  our  by  climate,  and  one  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca: — 
l«»»  i>  ,  HHngiiino,  volatile,  sweet-natured ;  F dogged,  faith- 
Ail,  iudlct|H(tivo  of  insult,  warm-hearted,  with  something  of  the  old 
Uoiunn  huight  nlMuit  him. 

I''ii»\  iVnuk  hnu'ttnl  I'V ,  the  present  master  of  Hertford,  with 

Miiniuuluko  T     •    ,  luildt'st  of  Missionaries — and  both  my  good 
IVIoihU  Rtill     ol<tf«v  tlio  catalogue  of  Grecians  in  my  time. 
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rUK  TWO  HACKS  OF  MEN 

1^111'.  Iiuninu  K|Hvii'N  aci»nliiig  to  the  best  theory  I  can  form  of 
il.  IN  i^tMUjHwi-d  of  two  distinct  races,  the  T)ie?i  who  borrowy 
mill  /Ar)  iiir^M  who  /ftfit/.  To  thi<so  two  original  diversities  may  he 
ihiImi^mI  nil  ttuwir  iniiHTtiiioiit  olassitications  of  Grothic  and  Celtic 
IiiIhui,  ttliltr  nirii,  bW^k  men,  retl  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon 
imrtli,  **  I'urlhiauit,  and  MihIos,  and  Klamites,''  flock  hither,  and  do 
imliii'rtlly  (nil  in  ^ith  our  or  other  of  these  primary  distinctions. 
'riii<  iidliiito  MqH'rioritv  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to  designate 
nb  ihh  t/inif  titiY,  id  diMvmiblo  in  their  Hgure,  port,  and  a  certain 
iiiiilihrtlvr  MOVi'rtMgnty.  'V\w  latter  are  bom  degraded.  ^He  shall 
MU'vc  hU  brelhn'u.'*    There  is  something  in  the  air  of  one  of  this 
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lean   taid  suspicious;    contrasting  with   the  open,   tru&tuig, 
NNU  auumet^  of  the  uth^r. 

01»erve   who  hax-e   beeo   the  j^atest   borrowers  of  aJI  af^ea 

Alcibmde^i — FalstHfi' — Sir    RkJiaitt   Steele — our  late  incomparable 

tl«y — what  a  family  likeness  in  all  fnur ! 
I  What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  yotir  borrower  !  what  rosy 

jpUft!    what  n  bcatitifnl  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  nianirest, 

no  more  thought  than  lilita  I     What  contempt  for  iiionev, — 

iting  it   (vours  and  mine  especialK)  no  betttT  than  droes 

at  a  Ubt^ral  confounding  of  those  pedantic  distinctions  of  m^UfR 

id    tuuvi  !    or  rathtT,   what  a   noble   simplifk'ation   of  langu^ie 

-fvond  Tooke),  resolving  the»e  supposed  opposites  into  one  clear, 

iigible  pronoun   adjective  ! — Wiat  near  approaches  doth  he 

to  the  primitive  coinm-xinity^ — to  the  extent  of  one  half  of 

le  principle  at  least  \ — 

He  is  tlie  true  taxer  who  "  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed ; " 
id  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  tme  of  iti»%  as  sut^ittted 
etwixt  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  |>oorest  obolary*  Jew  that 
aid  it  tribute- pittance  at  Jerusalem! — ^His  exactions,  too,  have 
ach  a  cheerful^  voluntary  airi  So  far  removed  from  y^tir  sour 
parochial  or  state -gatherers,— thowe  ink-horn  varleta,  who  carry 
iir  want  of  welcome  in  their  faces!  He  cometh  to  vou  with  a 
^  and  trouhleth  vou  with  no  receipt  ;  confining  hunsclf  to  no 
seawm.  Every  day  is  hig  Candlemas,  or  hiK  Feaxt  of  Holy 
ichael.  He  apniieth  the  Un-e  torme^iium  of  a  pleasant  look  to 
[>ur  purse, — which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands  her  silken  leaves, 
naturally  as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind 
fitended  !  He  is  the  true  Propontic  which  never  ehtwth  !  The 
which  takcth  handsomely  at  each  rnai/s  hand.  In  vain  the 
ictini,  whom  he  delighteth  to  honour,  struggles  with  destiny  4  he  is 
tlie  net.  Lend  therefore  cheerfully,  O  man  ordained  to  Icru! — 
it  Ihou  lose  not  in  the  end.  with  thy  worldly  pennVi  the  rcvereion 
^lised.  Combine  not  preposterously  in  thine  own  person  the 
Ities  of  LazaruK  and  of  Dives  i — but,  when  thou  seefit  the 
proper  authority  coming,  meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  wei*e  half-way. 
Come,  a  hand^me  sacrifice  1  See  how  light  ne  makes  of  it !  Strain 
not  courtesies  witli  a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  inind  by  the 
death  of  mv  old  friend*  Italph  Bigod,  E*t|.,  who  departed  this  life 
on  Wcfinesday  evening;  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much 
itrouble.  He  boasted  himself  a  descendant  from  mighty  ancestors 
"tJiat  name,  who  heretofore  held  ducal  dignities  in  this  rtalm.  In 
actions  and  fientiments  be  belied  not  the  stock  to  which  he 
d^d.  Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested  with  ample 
i^enues;  which,   with  that  noble  disintereatednesh  which  I  have 
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iwUaad  MM  iubtrr«tit  in   iricn  of  tlie  ffreai  f«oe,  kr 
immecIUtv  mcjuun*H  mtirejv  to  diiinatff  «id  Win^  te 
for  (hL*n>  ifi  M>iiu*tliinir  rcvoftrng  in  Am  ides  ef  a  lung 
mivitir  )HirMe.  mul   iht'  Ihou^hU  of  Bifod  wiJe  bD  ngdL 
fiinintii'il,  hy   the  vm  act  uf  diNfuraidmeat ;  gcttii^  xid  «f  tlw 
tun>Un-w*uu^  liig^Cngc  of  riches,  more  apl  (m  one  Myl 


To  ftlacken  virtue,  utd  abau  hex  edfc. 

Thin  prompt  fact  to  >do  au^t  may  raeHtiprsiie. 

Iiti   m^t    t'ortli,    liltr  Rome   Ak*xaiuler,   upon   hifc   grevt  cntBfiriHv 
'•  luMrttwiii^  ami   In  boiTuw  !  '* 

In  |ii»  jirrii^i'hiH,  or  IriiiiiiptuLnt  progroiB  tbfoogfaout  tins  iii 
(I  hiu.  Iiti-ii  tnltdliai'd  Hint  h*'  laid  a  tj'the  part  of  tbe  — '-'-^ 
iiPiiUif  niiitiiliiilidn.      I  rc-Ji'ct  thin  estimate  as  gnwtlj  e 

liul  liuving  tiful  thr  lii>iiour  of  accompanritig  mv  6$^^  d< 
ttliitv,  in  IiIn  iKTiiinliulutioiiN  litmut  this  vast  city,  I  own  I  •*» 
j(r(*nlly  •Irntlt  ul  fiinl  with  the  |irwiigiou*  number  of  £m««  vp  met* 
who  claliopil  n  nnrl  ai'  res|>ectful  acquaintance  with  us.  He  was 
fiiiit  liny  (wt  nl4i^mj(  hm  Id  cxpiftin  the  phenomenon.  It  seems,  tlMse 
^^  weif  hU  Iriliuhirifn  ;  (W-ch-rH  of  U\n  rxcheijuer;  gentlemen,  his  good 
^^•fVivtulii  (liR  ]w  wiut  ulcHMtl  to  rxpreAS  hitii$elO«  to  whom  be  bad 
^Bot'cujiKiMully  Ihhmi  iHrlMildi-n  for  u  loan.  Their  multitiKles  did  no 
^H  IVHV  ihM'diini't  him.  lie  rathur  took  a  pride  in  numbering  thein : 
^^ftftiiil,  with  CiHUiiii,  mrmtd    iih-ftHed  to  be  "stocked   with  ao  feir  a 


^h»rd." 


V\Hli  Niiili  HniM'it-N,  il    wHh  a  wonder  how  ho  contrived  to  keep 
htM  Irtruury  ulwiiyn  inipfy.     Uv  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorisu). 


whicli  hr  hud  i>lli>u   In  Iiim  numth,  tlmt  t  numey  ]i^yi   ^Mfl^r  ^^"1 

j,hrtYda>>t  wlinU."\Sti   he  noulc  ii»c  oflTwliik  it  was  fresh.     A„ 

tfCMid  pari  In*  (Irrtiik  nwny  (fctr  he  w(i«  an  excellent  toss-pot), 

W   ^avv    iiwiiy,    th"'    nfil    lie    tlirew     ilwhv,    lilefuUy    tosaing    an 

hnrlinn  it   vinleiiHy  fnmi  him — us  Iwvn  iln  Ijurn*,  or  as  if  it  had 

boei)  iuffi'liiHin,  -  jnln  poiidH,  or  ililchch.  or  deep  holes, — inwrutnble 

cuviliwi  III'  ll»i'  fiirth  , — nr  he  would  bury  it  (where  he  would  never 

iio»k  it  Ji^ain)  liy  ti  river's  nide  under  some  bank,  which  (he  would 

raa^tioiiHly  nlHHTvr)  iinid  no  intci-cst — but  out  away  from   him  it 

nuJHt.  j^o   (M'lvniptorily,  m   Ilagtir'ti  offspring  into   the  wildemc 

whih'    it    wan    nwffi.       Me  never    missed    it.      The    streams    wei 

jM-rehiiiu]  which  fnl  hi?*  liw,     When  new  supplies  became  necc-swiri^ 

llu-  iirA   |Ht>oti  llui*  liiul  thf  felicity  to  fnli  h)  with  him,  friend  or 

Ktran^'iT,  wtis  *iirc  to  cimtrihule  to  the  deHcicncy.     For  Higmi  had 

an  umlrtiiuUi'  wny  with  him.     He  had  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a 

nuick  jovial  eye.  (i  bilil  forehe«j[l,  just  touched  with  grey  {ran<i 

fidea).     lie  luiticipAted  no  excui<»t%  and  found  none.     And»  waiving 

for  a  while  my  theory  m  to  the  great  racff  I  would   put  it  to  the 
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^eorisiDg  reader,  who  may  at  times  have  dispoRabte  com 

his  pocket,  whether  it  is  not  more  repugnant  to  the  kindlinem 

of  his  nature  to  refuse  such  a  one  as  I  am  dijwnbing,  than  to  sh\ 

no  to  a  poor  petitionary  rugue  (your  bast-ard  borrowerK  who,  hy 

his  mumping  vianomv,  tells  you,  that  he  expect:*  nothing  letter; 

iid,  therefore,   who^'  preconceived   notions  and  especUitions  you 
0  in  realitv  so  much  less  shock  in  the  refusal. 
When  T  ihink  of  this  man  ;  his  fiery  glow  of  heart ;  bis  swell  of 
feeling;  how   nia^ificent,  how    ideal   he   was;  how   great  at  the 
midnight   hour;  and   when  I  cotiij>iire   with  him  the  c'<mii>Hnions 
vilh  w*iom  1  have  associated  since,  I  grudge  the  snving  of  a  few 
idJe  d'lcats,  and  think  that  1  am  tallen  into  the  society  of  Untlcrg^ 
and  fUtle  ni&n. 
Tj  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in  leather 
^H  coders  than  closed  in  iron  txjffers,  there  i^  a  claas  of  alienators  more 
^H f'^miidahte  than  that  which  I  have  touched  upon;    I  mean  your 
^Kbom:f\V€rs  of  ^ooA^— those  mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the 
^Vs^mmetr^'  of  shelves,  and  creator*  of  odd  volumes.     There  is  Com- 
Iwrlmtch,  matchless  in  his  depredations! 

That  foul  pap  in  the  bottom  shelf  facing  you,  like  a  great  eye- 
l  tooth  knocked  out — (you  are  now  with  me  in  my  little  back  study 

'in  Bloomsbury,  reader!) with  the  huge  Switzer-like  tomet^  on 

^eadt   Hide  (like   the  Guildhall  giants,  in   their  refornietl    posture, 

dant  of  nothing)  once  held   the  tallest  of  my  folios.  Opera 

ivcTitiiTfr^  choice  and   massy  divinity,  to  which  its  two  sup- 

[xjrtcr^  (?eho*)i  divinity  also,  but  of  n  lesser  calibre, — BeUarmine, 

iand  Holy  ThomasX  showetl  but  tv!  dwarfs, — -it-self  an  Ascapart ! — 
that  Comberbatch  absitracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  theory  he  hold!s 
which  is  more  easy,  1  confess,  for  me  to  suffer  by  than  to  refute, 
liAinety,  that  "the  title  to  prujiertv  in  a  book  (my  Bonaventure, 
for  iustance),  is  in  exact  ratio  to  tfie  clniniaMt's  iwiwers  of  under- 
standing and  apprei^iating  the  aanie/*  Should  he  go  on  acting 
upon  tni*.  tiieory,  which  of  inu'  shelves  is  safer' 

ITie  slight  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  case — two  shelves  from  the 

kveiling — -st-arcely  distinguishable  hut  by  the  L|uick  eye  of  a  loser — 

*wa»  whilom  the  tomniodiim.K  resting-place  of  Brown  on  Urn  Burial. 

C  will  hardly  allege  that  he  knows*  more  about  that  treatise  tlian 

I  do,  who  intruduic-d  it  to  him,  artd   wnR  indeed   the  hn^t  (of  the 

niodernfl)  to  discover  its  iKitutieM— hut  so  have  I  known  a  foolish 

lover  to  praise  hin  niistrtKH  in  the  presence  of  a  rival  more  quaMHed 

to  carry  her  off  than  him«elf.— Just  Ix^low,  Dodsley's  dramas  want 

their  fourth  volume,  where  Vittoria  Corombona  is !     The  remainder 

nine  are  as  distasteful  as  Priam's  refuse  sons,  when  the  Fates  bor~ 

I  Vf.nved  Hector.     Here  stood  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  in  sober 

itale.^'X'here  loitered  the  Complete  Angler;  quiet  au  in  life,  by 
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some  stream  side, — In  ponder  nook,  John  Buncie,  a  widoirer-volum^, 
with  "eyes  closed,"  luouitis  his  ravished  uiato. 

One  justice  I  must  do  my  friend,  that  if  he  sonietimeH,  like  the 
aea,  sweeps  away  a  treasure,  at  another  time,  sen-like,  he  thrmvs  up 
as  rich  an  equivalent  to  match  it.  I  have  a  small  under-colleciion 
of  thia  nature  {my  friend's  gatherings  in  his  various  calls),  picked 
up,  he  has  forgotten  at  what  odd  places,  and  deposited  with  a* 
little  memory  as  mine.  I  take  in  thesse  orphans,  the  twice-deaerted. 
These  proselj-tes  of  the  gate  are  welcome  as  the  true  Hebrews, 
There  they  stand  in  conjunction  ;  natives,  and  naturalised.  The 
latter  seem  as  little  disposed  to  iiic^uire  out  their  true  lineage 
am. — I  charge  no  wArehouse-room  for  these  deodandfi,  nor  s 
ever  put  myself  to  the  ungeutlemanly  trouble  of  advertising  a 
of  them  to  pay  expenses. 

To  lose  a  volume  to  C.  carries  some  sense  and  meaning  in  it. 
You  are  sure  that  he  will  make  one  hearty  meal  on  your  vianda,  if 
he  can  give  uo  account  of  the  platter  after  it.  But  what  moved 
thee,  wayward,  spiteful  K.^  to  be  so  iuipoi'Umnte  to  caJTA'  off  with 
thee,  in  spite  of  tears  and  adjurations  to  thee  to  forbear,  the 
Letters  of  that  pnncely  woman,  the  thrice  noble  Margaret  New- 
castle ?— knowing  at  the  time,  and  knowing  that  I  knew  also^  thou 
most  assurediv  wouldst  never  turn  over  one  leaf  of  the  illustrioiis 
folio : — what  but  the  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  childi.sh  love 
of  getting  the  better  of  thy  friend  ? — Then,  worst  cut  of  all !  to 
trajis]>ort  it  with  thee  to  the  Gallican  land — 

Unworthy  land  to  hatbour  such  a  sweetness, 

A  virtue  in  wliith  aJI  cTinobling  thoughts  dweU, 

Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  high  thoughts^  her  sex'i  wondcf ! 

-hadst  thou  not  thy  play^books^  and  books  of  jests  and  fancies, 


al)out  thee,  to  keep  thee  merry,  even  as  thou  kecpest  all  conipHiTiea 
with  thy  quips  and  niirthful  talcs? — Child  of  the  Green-room, 
was  unlcindlj  done  of  thee.  Thy  wife,  too,  that  part-Fi-eU' 
better-part  EngliAhwonmn  !- — that  she  could  fix  upon  no  other 
treatise  to  liear  away,  in  kindly  token  of  rememl3eriug  us,  than  the 
works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook — of  which  no  Frenchman,  nor 
woman  of  France,  Italy,  or  England,  was  ever  by  nature  constituted 
to  comnrchend  a  tittle !  Wa^  there  not  Zimmerman  on  SoUtudf  ? 
Header,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  moderate  collection,  be 
shy  of  showing  it ;  or  if  thy  licart  overfloweth  to  lend  them,  lend 
thy  booka;  but  let  it  be  to'  such  a  one  at!  S,  T.  C. — he  will  return 
them  (generally  anticipaiing  the  time  appointed)  with  usury; 
enriched  with  anmitations,  tripling  their  value.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience. Many  are  thewe  precious  MSS.  of  his  —  (in  matfer 
oftentimes,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfrequently,  vying  with 
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Uie  originals) — in  no  very  clerkly  hand — legible  in  my  Diuiiet ;  in 
old  Burton  ;  in  Sir  ThoinaK  Browne ;  and  those  abstnifier  cogita< 
tioDS  of  the  GrevUte,  now,  alas  !  wandering  in  Fft^on  laiid&. — -I 
oooncel  thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library,  a^inat  S,  T.  C. 

(VERV  man  hath  two  birth-days  ;  two  days,  at  least,  in  uhufi  y  ] 
year,  which  set  him  upon  revolving  the  lapwr  of  time,  as  it , 
afTectfi  hifi  mort«!  diiraiion.      The  one  U  that  which  in  an  ^L-special- 
mftoner  be  temieth  hi^.     In  the  gradual  destjetnde  of  old  oh*er- 
Tonreis  this  custom  of  solemnizing  our  proper  birth-da  v  hath  ncArly 
piia»ed  away^  or  is  loft  to  children,  wlio  rt-ncct  nothing'  nt  all  nlH>ut 
the  matter,  nor  undLTstand  uny  thing  in  it  bevond  cake  and  oriin;;e. 
I  Hut   the  birth  of  a  New  Year  ii*  of  an  interest   too   wide  to  tie 
;pretennitted  bv  king  or  cobbler.      No  one  ever  regarded  the  First 
of  Jaiiuan  with  indifiVrence.      It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their 
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time,  aiid  count  upon  what  Is  left.      It  is  the  nativity  of  ourcotiimnn 
Adam. 

I  Of  all  sonnds  of  all  beUfr^(beIU,  the  muMc  nighc!>t  borilering 

Hupon  heaven) — most  solemn  and  touching  is  the  penl  which  ring* 
^"  out  the  Old  Year.  1  never  hear  it  without  a  gathering-up  of  my 
mind  to  a  concentration  of  all  the  images  that  have  lK*en  diflii-ned 
over  the  pist  twelvemonth ;  all  I  have  done  or  siift'erc-d,  perfonned 
r  neglected — in  that  regretted  time.  I  b^n  to  know  iU  worth, 
when  a  person  die?;.  Jit  takes  a  penwnar  colour ;  nor  wa«  it  a 
"     '  Aig^  in  a  contemporary,  when  he  exclaimed 

I  Hw  the  tlciru  of  the  departing  Ynr, 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness  every  one  of  ua  seems  to 
conscious  of,  in  that  awful  leave-tuking.     I  am  sure  I  felt  it,  and 
felt   it   with  me,  list  night:  though  ftome  of  my  companions 
tl    rather  to  manifest  an  exhilaration    at   the   birth   of  the 
ng  year,  than  any  very  tender  regretw  for  the  decease  of  it*  pre- 
decessor.    But  1  am  none  of  those  who — 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  gucjit. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties :  new  bo^iks,  new 
liiMXs,  new  3'ears, — from  some  mental  twist  which  makeii  it  difficult 
fin  mr  to  fince  the  prosfiective.     [  have  almost  ceased  to  hope;  and 
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am  sanguine  only  in  tbe  prospects  of  other  (forroer)  veins,  I 
plunge  into  foregone  Tisions  and  conclusions.  I  encounter  pell-m^ 
with  past  disappoint m en ts.  1  am  annour^proof  a^inst  old  dis- 
couragements. I  forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancr,  old  adrei^^e^.  I 
play  over  again  for  tove^  as  the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games  ft**" 
which  I  once  paid  so  dear.  I  would  scarce  now  have  any  of  those 
untoward  accidenU  and  events  of  my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more 
alter  thcni  than  the  incidents  of  &ou»e  well-contrived  novel.  Me- 
thinks,  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away  seven  of  my  i 
^oldeneat  yeai^  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair^  and  fairer  eTCa« 

of  Alice  W n,  than  that  so  passionate  a  love-adventure  should 

be  lost.  It  was  better  that  our  family  should  have  missed  that 
legacy,  which  old  Dorrell  cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  At 
this  moment  two  thousand  pounda  in  baiico^  and  be  without  the 
idea  of  that  specious  old  rogne. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  in^rmity  to  look  back 
upon  th(»>e  early  days.  Do  I  advance  a  paradox^  when  I  say,  Uiat, 
skipping  over  the  intervention  of  forty  year&»  a  man  may  have  leave 
to  love  himselft  without  the  imputation  of  self-love? 

If  I  know  aught  of  mvself,  no  one  whose  mind  is  introspective — 
-and  mine  i*  painfully  so — can  have  a  less  respect  for  his  prcsetit 
identity,  than  1  have  for  the  man  £)ia.  I  know  him  to  lie  light, 
and  vain,  and  humorsome ;  a  notorious  *  *  * ;  addicted  to 
*  *  •  *  :  averee  from  counsel,  neither  taking  il,  nor  offering  it; 
— ♦  •  *  besides;  a  stammeHnf^  buffixin ;  what  you  will;  lay  it  on, 
and  spare  not ;  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more,  than  thou  canst 

be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door  — but  for  the  child  Elia-^that 

*'  other  ine,"  there,  in  the  back-ground — I  must  take  leAve  to  cherish 
tiie  remembrance  of  that  young  master — with  as  little  reference,  I 
prutest,  to  this  stupid  changeling  of  five-and-forty,  a»  if  it  had  been 
A  child  of  some  other  house,  and  not  of  my  parents.  I  can  cry  over 
its  patient  small-pox  at  Hve,  and  rougher  nierficamentA.  I  can  lav 
its  poor  fevered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Christ\  and  wake  with 
it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal  tenderness  hanging 
over  it,  that  unknown  had  watcheil  its  sleep.  I  know  how  it  shrank 
from  any  the  least  colour  of  falsehiwid, — God  help  thee,  Ella,  how 
art  thou  changed  !  Thou  art  sophisticated. — I  know  how  honest, 
how  courageous  (for  a  weakling)  it  waa — how  religious,  huw  imagi- 
native, how  hopeful !  From  what  have  1  not  fallen,  if  the  child  I| 
remember  was  indeed  mysolf, — and  not  some  dissembling  guanlian, 
presicnting  a  fal.se  identity,  to  ^ve  the  rule  to  my  unpractised  steps, 
and  regulate  the  tone  of  my  moral  being  ! 

That  i  am  fond  of  indulging,  IjeyontI  a  hope  of  sympathy,  in  sach 
retrospect  ion,  may  lie  tht*  symptom  of  some  sickly  idiosyncrasy.  Or 
"it  owing  to  another  cause;  simply,  that  being  without  wife  or 
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fBnnly,  I  have  not  teamed  to  project  ni^^self  enough  out  of  myxeir; 
and  nKving  no  ofTspring  of  my  own  to  dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon 
rocmoTy,  and  adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  heir  aitd  favourite  ? 
If  these  speculations  asem  faiitastic-al  to  tiic^e,  reiulcr — {n.  husy  umti, 
pochanc'e),  if  1  tread  out  of  the  way  of  thy  sympathy*  and  am 
siiipil&riy -conceited  onlyi  I  retire,  impenetrattle  to  ridicule,  nndtr 
hephantom  cloud  of  EUa. 

*rtve  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  of  n  dmraiTter  not 
likely  to  let  stip  the  sacred  observance  of  uny  old  in-ftituhon  ;  and 
the  ritigihg  out  of  the  Old  Year  was  kept  oy  them  with  circtini- 
stanoes  of  peculiar  cereniooy. — In  those  days  the  sound  of  those 
nudnight  cmiiieis  though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in  all  aruuiid 
me,  never  faited  to  bring  a  train  of  jiensive  imagery  into  iny  fancy. 
Yet  I  then  Acarce  conceived  what  it  uieuut,  or  thought  of  it  an  a 
reckoniog  that  concerned  me.  Not  childhood  almie,  but  the  young 
mau  till  thirty,  never  feefs  practically  that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows 
it  indeed,  and,  if  need  were,  he  could  preath  a  homily  i»ii  the 
fragility  of  life;  btU  he  brings  it  not  home  to  him^iclf,  any  more 
than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  npprupriate  tu  our  ima^natinn  the 
frccang  day*  of  Decenilxjr.  .But  now,  shall  I  confeiw  a  trutli  ? — I 
feel  these  auditii  but  too  powerfully.  1  begin  to  count  the  pny- 
babiltties  of  my  duration*  and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of 
niotnenbt  and  shortest  periods,  like  miser's  farthings.  Iti  pro|H)rtion 
tt-    ■  '  •*  botli   lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their 

pt  -t  would  fain  lay  my  iueftectual  ftnger  upon  the  »poke  of 

the  great  wheel.  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  **  like  a  weaver's 
thuttle.**  Tljose  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  un- 
palatable draught  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the 
tide,  that  smiKithly  bears  human  life  to  eten)ity  ;  and  reluct  at  the 
inevitable  course  of  destiny,  I  am  in  love  with  this  green  earth  : 
the  Otoe  of  town  luid  country  ;  the  unspeakable  rural  hohtudt*.  and 
the  svcet  ftecurity  of  streets.  I  would  Jtet  up  my  tabernacle  here. 
I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to  which  I  am  arrived  :  I^  and 
my  (Viends :  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  wrancd  by  age  ^  or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  an  they  naVt 
ii,*  'V  rr.ivr.— Any  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in 
1.  .  _  ,  izzlcA  and  dietcomposes  niu.  My  household^godAplnnt  a 
temblti  tixed  foot,  and  are  not  rootcil  up  without  blood.  Tliey  do 
not  willinglv  Keck  Lavinian  shores.     A  new  state  of  being  ^taggent 

me. 
SuTi,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holi- 

Ja^'k,  and  the  greenness  of  Helds,  and  the  deliciouii  juice&  of  meats 

id  fttthes,  and  society,  and   the  cheerful   glas«^  and  candle-light, 

fire-side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and 

trony  itself — da  these  things  go  out  with  life?  ., 
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(*nii  u  f(h()Ht  laugh,  or  flhake  his  gumt  «dek  wh^m  von  are 
l>U*AMiut  with  htiii  ? 

Aiul  yim,  my  midnif^ht  darlings,  my  FoIkm  !  miasi  I  part  wHk 
tht*  iiitiMMH'  tlvlight  of  having  you  (huge  annfbk)  in  ht  cnbiacei  t 
MuhI  kiitiwltHlgt'  ("oiiic  to  me,  if  it  come  mt  alL  fax  mot  awkwaid 
«^x|MtriiiiiMit  of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  thk  f^wiil^r  pMccji  of 

Sluill  I  enjoy  friondHhip  there,  wanting  the  smiting  indicatioiu 
which  |Miint  nu*  to  thvm  here, — the  recognisable  face — the  **  sweet 
UMuranai  of  ii  ItMik  " —  'f 

111  wiiitor  thiM  intolerable  disinclination  to  dyii^ — ^to  give  it  its 
niildi*Mt  nnnie  ^Ich^h  more  esi^ecially  haunt  aiid  beset  me.  In  a 
IpMiiitt  AugUHt  niMMi,  Ik'noath  a  sweltering  skr,  death  is  aknost 
pitihUniiMtii*.  At  th(Mi«  times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy 
an  iinimirtality.  Thru  we  expand  ana  burgeon.  Then  are  we  as 
MluMig  iigHiu,  HM  VHlitiiit  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal 
taUei'.  'I  he  lilANt  that  nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of 
timth.  All  things  idlietl  to  the  insubstantial,  wait  upon  that 
iiiiinlri-  l'tH*ling  ;  ooUl,  luimbuess,  dreams,  perplexity;  moonlight 
iliu*ll',  with  itM  Nlinduwv  and  Hpectral  appearances, — that  cold  ghost 
4tl'  the  Mun,  or  IMuelnis'  sickly  sister,  like  that  innutritions  one 
deiiouueetl  in  the  CnitticU^s: — I  am  none  of  her  minions — I  hold 
with    lht<    tSM'nilUI. 

WImtmM'ver  thwarts,  or  put^  me  out  of  my  way,  brings  death  into 
my  iiiitul.  All  imrtial  evils,  like  humours,  run  into  that  capital 
plague  w»iv.  1  (wive  heartl  some  profess  an  indiiference  to  life. 
Such  huil  tlir  iMul  of  their  I'xistenee  as  a  port  of  refuge  ;  and  Mpeak 
of  the  ^nive  us  t»f  mmw  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as 

on  ti  pillow.     Some  luivr  womtl  death but  out  upon  thee, 

1  stiv,  thou  fiuil,  njjiy  phantom!  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and 
(with  l-'riar  John)  ^livy'  Ihw  to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no 
iu'.lrtiuv  to  lu'  rvi'iisinl  or  toleratwl,  but  shunned  as  a  universal 
vipi-r;  to  Im-  Intuuhil,  pitisi'tilKHl,  and  sjwkcn  evil  of!  In  no  way 
ean  1  U»  hiought  to  iligi*st  tluv,  thou  thin,  melancholy  Privation^ 
or  nioiv  tVtghtful  and  etmt'oitmling  l\yfiitive  f 

'riuisf  iintitloti's»  prest'iilwd  against  the  fear  of  thee,  are  alto- 
«ither  frigid  tkiid  insulting,  like  thj-self.  FtuJ'what  satisfaction 
hath  a  lUtnu  that  he  sliall  "lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors  in 
death,"  who  in  his  life-time  never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of 
such    lHHl-t'elU>ws  'f — or,  forstuith,   that  "  so  shall  the  fairest   face 

apfioar  'f  " — whv,  ti>  comfort  n»e,  must  Alice  W n  be  a  goblin  ? 

Mon»  than  all,  I  conceive  ilisgnst  at  those  impertinent  and  mw- 
lK'«>!ninii  faniilirtritii*s,  insi-rilied  uiwn  your  ordinan'  tombstones. 
Kvcry  tleiul  man  must  take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with 
his  odious  truism,  that  "such  as  he  now  is,  I  roust  shortly  be." 
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to  shortly,  friend,  perhaps,  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the  mean- 
I  am  alive.  I  move  about.  I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee. 
r  thy  betters  !  Thy  New  Years'  Days  are  past.  I  surrive,  a 
candidate  for  1821.  I  Another  cup  of  wine — and  while  that 
'CUAl  bell,  Ihlll  Just  now  mournfully  chanted  the  obsequies  of 
I  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a  successor,  let 
itune  to  its  peal  the  song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by  heairty, 
pful  Mr.  Cotton.— 

THE  NEW  YEAR.  ^     ,, 

Haxk,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star      .    ■ ,     ,\  ■-  » 

Telia  OS.  the  day  himaetTs  not  £u ;  'I   " 

And  see  where,  breaking  from  the  night,  ,  .  ,     ^        ■  * 

He  gilds  the  western  hifis  with  light.  ' '  •'        *    ■^-  * 

With  him  6ld  Janns  doth  appear. 

Peeping  into  the  future  year,  <^    .    v'  /  ,      ^ 

WiUi  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say. 

The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 

And  'gainst  otuselves  to  prophesy ; 

When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 

More  full  of  sool-toniienting  gall. 

Than  direst  mischiefii  can  be&ll. 

But  stay  I  but  stay  I  methinka  my  sight. 

Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light, 

Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  revcTs'd  face  may  show  distaste, 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 

And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year. 

He  looks  too  from  a  place  so  high, 

The  Year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discoverer. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  revolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  influences  of  a  year, 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  morn, 

And  speaks  ns  good  so  soon  as  born  ? 

Plague  on't  t  the  last  was  ill  enough, 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 

Be  superexcellently  good : 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Have  no  more  perpetuity, 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support, 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three. 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 
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And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  as  wdcocoe  the  New  Goett 

^ith  hnnr  bfrntmcn  os  the  besti 

Miitfa  ahnys  should  Good  Fortiuw  meet, 

Axid  renders  e'en  Disaster  sweet : 

And  thoagfa  the  Princess  tnm  her  back, 

Ltx  BS  bat  line  oanehres  with  sKk, 

We  better  shall  by  &r  bold  out, 

TiU  the  next  Year  she  bet  aboaC 

How  sav  you,  reader — do  not  these  verges  smack  of  the  rmi^ 
magnanimity  of  the  old  English  rein  ?  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a 
coidial ;  enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive  at  sweet  bloiod,  and 
generous  spirits,  m  the  concoction  ?  Where  be  those  pulii^  fean 
of  death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected  ? — Passed  like  a  CKHid — 
absorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetiy — clean  washed 
away  bv  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these 
hypDchondries — And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous  !  and  a 
merry  New  Year,  and  many  of  them,  to  you  all,  my  masters! 


MRS.  BATTLE'S  OPINIONS  ON  WHIST. 

"  A  CLEAR  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the  game." 
X~\.  This  was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle  (now 
with  God)  who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good  game  at  whist. 
She  was  none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters,  your  half  and  half 
players,  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand,  if  you  want  one  to 
make  up  a  rubber ;  who  affirm  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  win- 
ning ;  tnat  they  like  to  win  one  game,  and  lose  another ;  that  tliey 
can  while  away  an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card-table,  but  are 
indifferent  whether  they  play  or  no ;  and  will  desire  an  adversary, 
who  has  slipt  a  wrong  card,  to  take  it  up  and  play  another.  These 
insufferable  triflers  arc  the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of  these  flies  will 
s|)oil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  play 
at  cards,  but  only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detested  them,  aa  I 
do,  from  her  heart  and  soul ;  and  would  not,  save  upon  a  stnking 
cmergcncv,  willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same  table  with  them.  She 
loved  a  thorough-paced  partner,  a  determined  enemy.  She  took, 
and  gave,  no  concessions.  She  hated  favours.  She  never  made  -a 
revoke,  nor  ever  pa.ssed  it  over  in  her  adversary  without  exacting 
the  utmost  forfeiture.     She  fought  a  good  fight :  cut  and  thrust. 
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She  tield  not  her  good  sword  (her  cards)  "  like  a  dancer,"  She 
nte  bolt  upright ;  luid  oeither  showed  vou  her  cards  nor  desired 
lo  see  vour&.  Ail  people  have  their  blind  side — their  &upcrsUtians ; 
uul  I  iiave  beard  her  declare,  imdcr  the  rose,  that  Hearts  wii6  her 
&?oante  sxiit. 

I  oerer  m  my  Hfe — and  I  knew  SAjah  Battle  many  o(  the  best 
yew^  of  it— aaw  her  take  out  her  snuft-box  when  it  was  her  turu  to 
play ;  or  snuff  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a  game ;  or  ring  for  a 
servant,  till  it  was  fairly  oven  She  never  introduoed,  or  connived 
•tft  DUftO^lakDeous  conversation  during  its  process.  As  ^heemphatic- 
■])j  observed,  cards  were  cards :  and  if  I  ever  saw  unmingled 
dktMte  in  her  fine  last-^eeDtury  copn'^^T^^snCgi  it  ^«s  *t  the  airs  of  a 
joong  gentleman  of  a  literary  turri^  who  had  been  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  take  a  hand  ;  and  who,  in  his  excess  of  candour, 
decla^,  that  he  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  unbending  the 
mind  now  and  then,  after  serioud  studies,  in  recreations  of  tliat 
kind  !  She  <»uld  not  bear  to  have  her  noble  onrupation^  to  which 
«he  wound  up  her  faculties,  con.sidered  in  that  light.  It  was  hw 
business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she  came  into  the  world  to  do, — and 
bhe  did  it.     She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards — over  a  book> 

Pope  waa  her  favourite  author:  his  Rape  of  the  Ix>ck  her  favour- 
ite work.     She  once  did  me  the  favour  to  play  over  with  uie  (with 
^Be  cards)   his  celebrated  ^ute  of  Ombre  in  that  poem ;  and  to 
^EpUin  to  me  how  far  it  a^^reed  with,  and  in  what  points  it  would 
be  found  to  differ  from,  tradriile.     Her  illustrations  were  ajiposite 
and  (M>ignant ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of 
^^em   to  Mr.  Bowles:  but  I  suppose  they  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
^^^ed  among  his  ingenious  notes  upon  that  author 
^■Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me^  was  her  Hr^it  love  ;  but  whist 
had  engaged  her  maturer  e&teem.     The  former,  she  said,  was  showy 
and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure  young  persons.     The  uncertainty 
and  quick  shifting  of  partners— a  thiiig   which  the  constancy  of 
ii.*«t  abhors;— the  dazzling  supremacv   and  regal   investiture  of 
xiille — absurd,  as  she  jusftly  observed,  in  the  pare  aristocrasy  of 
list,  where  his  crown  and  garter  give  him  no  proper  power  above 
brother-nobility  of  the  Ace»  i— -the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to 
inexperienced,  of  placing  alone  : — above  all,  the  ovei-powering 
tractionii  of  a  Sans   Pre'Tvire   Voh.^-^to  the  triumph  of  which 
there  i»  certainly  nothing  parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  contin- 
icie?*  of  whist;— all  these,  she  would  say,  make  quadrille  a  game 
^tivtttion  to  the  ^V**^'ng  *ind  enthusiavStic.      But  whist  was  the 
game  :  that  wa&  her  word*     Tt  wa&  a  long  meal ;  not,  like 
lie,  a  feaat  of  snatches.     One  or  two  rubbers  might  cO'CXtend 
m  duration  with  an  evening.     They  gave  time  to  form   rooted 
friendahipa,  to  cultivate  steaoy  enmities.     She  deiipised  the  chance- 
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startedf  (apritriouti,  and  ^rer  fluctuating  alLiances  of  the  otlier.     The 

.■^kinnishes  of  <iuadrille,  she  would  say,  reminded  her  of  the  petty 
t-phenitTal  enihroilnients  of  the  little  Italmii  states,  itep!<'ted  by 
Marhiftvel ;  perpetually  changing  postures  anrf  connexions  ;  hitter 
foes  to-dny,  sugared  darlings  to-morrow;  kissing  and  (Scratching  in 
A  hreath  ; — but  the  wars  of  whiflt  wei-e  crontfiarable  to  the  long, 
steady,  deep-rooted,  rational,  antipathies  of  the  gt^^t  French  and 
Knglish  natioii?i. 

A  grave  simphoity  wft^i  whdt  she  chiefly  admired  in  her  favourite 
game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob  in  cribbage — 
nothing  sujwrHuous.  No^^i^Aea—that  most  irrational  of  all  ple«*i 
that  rt  retxaoiiable  being  can  set  up; — that  any  one  should  claim 
four  by  virtue  of  hoicting  cards  of  the  sanic  marK  and  colour,  with- 
out reference  to  the  playing  of  the  game,  or  the  individual  worth 
or  pivtensions  of  the  cardu  theniaelves!  She  heid  this  to  be  n 
Molecism  ;  an  pitiful  an  anibition  at  canis  a^  alEiteration  is  in  author- 
tihip.  I^he  Qpspised  superticiaiily.  and  looked  deeper  than  the 
colours  of  things. — Suits  were  dold]ei'¥^»  &he  would  eay^  and  must 
have  a  unifonuity  of  array  to  distinguish  them  :  but  what  should 
v.'c  nay  to  a  foolish  squire,  who  i^honld  claim  a  merit  from  dreMuing 
up  his  tenantry  in  red  jackehi?,  that  never  were  to  be  marshalled^ 
never  to  take  the  field  ? — ^She  even  wished  that  whist  were  more 
simple  than  it  is;  and,  in  my  mind,  would  have  stript  it  of  wme 
appendage^,  which,  in  the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be  venially, 
and  even  conmiendably  allowed  of.  She  saw  no  reason  for  the 
ileciding  of  the  tnunp  hy  the  turn  of  the  cAfd.  Why  not  one  suit 
nlwnyfi  trumps  r — Why  two  colours^  when  the  marK  of  the  suit* 
would  have  sufficiently  distinguished  them  without  it? — 

'''But  the  eve,  my  dear  Madam*  is  agreeabiy  refreshed  with  the 
\ariety.  Man  is  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason — he  must  have  hi* 
senses  delightfully  apjiealed  to.  We  see  it  in  Roman  Catholic 
countnesj  where  the  music  and  the  (laintings  draw  in  many  to  wor- 
fihip,  whom  your  quaker  spirit  of  unsensualizing  would  have  kept 
out, -^ You,  yourself^  have  a  pretty  collection  of  |mintings — but 
confe.sc  to  me,  whether,  walking  in  your  galleiy  ut  Sandham, 
among  those  clear  Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul  Potters  in  the 
ante-room,  you  ever  felt  your  bosom  glow  with  an  elegant  delight, 
at  all  comparable  to  that  vou  have  it  in  your  power  to  es:|ierience 
most  evenings  over  a  weU*arranged  a^ortment  of  the  court  cards  ? 
— the  pretty  antic  habitis,  like  heralds  in  a  procession— the  gay 
triumpn-asauring  scarletn — the  contrasting  deadly-killing  sablea — 
the  *  hoary  majesty  of  spades ' — Pam  in  all  his  glory ! — 

"All  these  might  l>e  dispensed  with > and,  with  their  naked 
names  upon  the  drab  postelxjard,  the  game  might  go  on  very  well, 
picture-less.     But  ti*e  beauty  of  cards  would  be  extinguished  for 
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R?  Stripped  of  all  that  is  imaginative  in  them,  they  must 
senoftte  into  mere  gambling. — Imagine  a  dull  deal  hoard,  or 
(am  head,  to  spread  them  od^  in-^iead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet 
■xt  to  natuTPsy,  Bttt?5t  arena  for  tho&e  courtly  conibatants  to 
kj  their  gallant  joust*  and  tumeys  in! — Exchangf  those  deli- 
atay-turoed  ivorv  markers — (work  of  Chinese  artist,  unconscious 
l( their  svinbot, — or  as  profanely  slighting  their  true  application  aa 
ihe  amuatcst  Ephesian  journeyman  that  turned  out  tho^  tittle 
ifariDn  for  the  goddess) — exchange  them  tor  httle  hit;!  of  feather 
[ottr  ancestors'  money)  or  chalk  and  a  slate  I  "^ 

'Rie  old  ladv,  with  a  smile,  confessed  the  aouiidness  of  my  logic ; 
fttid  to  her  approliation  of  niv  argunifnt>  on  her  favourite  topic  that 
evenings  1  have  always  fancied  myself  indehteti  for  the  legacy  of  a 
eariouH  cribbage  board,  made  o/  the  finest  Sienna  marble^  which 
her  titatemal  uncle  (old  Walter  Plumer,  whom  I  have  ebwwhere 
oelel^rabed)  brought  with  hJm  trom  Florence  : — this,  and  a  trifle  of 
hundred  pounds,  came  to  me  at  her  death. 

fcThe  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value)  I  have  kept  with 
jioiM  care  ;  though  -ihe  herself,  to  confess  a  truth,  was  never 
lUy  taken  with  cribbage.     It  was  an  efttentially  vuigar  game,  I 

(ve  heard  her  .lay, — disputing  with  her  uncle,  v^ho  was  very  partial 

fe'\t.  She  could  never  heartily  bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce 
o  " — or  "  fftof e  a  f/O,"  She  called  it  an  ungrammattcal  game. 
e  peeing  tea.4ed  her.  I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a  rubber  (a 
five  oolW  stake),  becaiuse  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  turn- 
ip knave,  which  would  have  given  it  her,  but  which  she  muift 
^bvc  claimed  by  the  difigraceful  tenure  of  declaring  ^  two  f&r  his 
^wJtf.'*  There  h  something  extremely  genteel  in  this  sort  of  self- 
%ni&l.     Sarah  Battle  was  a  genttewooian  bom. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards  for  two  person*, 
»ugh  she  wuuld  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  the  terms — such  as 
(ue — repiquc — the  capot — they  savoured  (ahe  thought)  of  aflecta- 
BD.  But  gainen  for  two,  or  even  three,  she  never  greatly  cared  for. 
loved  the  uuadrate,  or  square.  She  would  argue  thus  :-^Larda 
warfam  :  tne  ends  are  gain,  with  glory.  But  cards  are  war,  in 
of  A  (tport ;  when  single  adversaries  encounter,  the  ends 
propoied  are  too  palpable,  iiy  themselves,  it  is  too  close  a  fight ; 
with  spectators,  it  is  not  much  bettered.  No  looker  on  can  be 
interested,  except  for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  money  ; 
cares  not  for  your  luck  aympatkHicaUy,  or  for  your  play. — 
are  still  worse ;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every  man  against  every 
ti,  afi  in  eribbage,  without  league  or  alliance ;  or  a  rotation  of 
Btty  Aiid  contradictory  intereats,  a  succession  of  heartless  leagues, 
nd  not  much  more  hearty  infractions  of  them,  a»  in  tradrille. — -But 
I  square  games  {she  meant  whist)  %\\  that  is  possible  to  be  attained 
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in  card-pkying  ir  Qccomplislied.  'Hiere  6jk  the  iuuiiUaviof  [ 
with  honour,  common  to  every  species — though  the  ImUtr  can 
but  very  ini|KTfcctly  enjoyed  in  those  other  gftOMi^  wfasr  the 
spectator  '\»  only  TtH^bly  h  participator.  But  the  pftrtisin  iHuitJie 
Bpccliitom  iitid^m^iicijJtdbLl'ffiU*  They  are ^  tfeeaire  to  tlieaielvc% 
ttiKTn  InqJtCT-oujK  m>t  wnnted.  He"^  at4<Sgy  orae  ilwil  ii»<liii% 
inttftn  iiniKTtint'nce.  ^VKIst  abhors  neutralitjv  or  intemts  beyoDd 
it»  Hi>hun;.  You  glory  in  sonic  »urprisiiig  stroke  of  skill  or  foftoae, 
not  because  a  cold— or  even  an  interested — by-stander  witnaacBit, 
hut  bwauflc  your  part-ner  sympathises  in  the  contiiigexK^.  Yon 
win  for  two.  Vou  triumph  for  two.  Two  are  exalted.  Twoagaia 
art*  mortiliL'd  ;  which  divides  their  disgrftce,  a«  the  ooojanctim 
doubkft  (by  tjiking  ofT  the  invidiousness)  your  glories.  Two  looHg 
to  two  art*  b<?tttT  retmnciled,  than  one  to  one  in  that  dose  butchery. 
Thf  hnwUle  feeling  in  weakened  by  multiplying  the  channeb.  War 
bficomeM  a  civil  ganie.^tiv  ^uch  reasoning  a&  these  the  old  lady  ' 
accuatoDied  to  defend  her  favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  previiif  upon  her  to  play  at  aiiV  j^ 
where  chance  enlcretl  into  the  composition, /or  nothing.  Cha 
she  would  argue— and  liere  again,  admire  the  subtlety  of  her  coD' 
elusion  I — c:hancc  \a  nothing,  but  where  something  else  dependft 
UfK>n  it.  It  iti  obvious,  tlmt  cannot  be  glory,  What  rational 
cau8e  of  exultation  could  it  give  to  a  man  to  turn  up  size  acea 
hundred  timcK  together  by  himself?  or  before  spectators,  where  no 
stalcc  was  depending? — Make  a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thoiiaaod 
tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  numl)er — ^nd  what  possible  principle 
of  our  nature^  except  stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify  to  gtdc 
that  numbtT  aa  many  times  successively,  without  a  prize  ?-=-lneTe- 
fore  Khe  disliki'd  the  mixture  of  chance  in  backgammou,  where  it 
wa.s  not  played  for  money.  She  called  it  fuoli^h^  and  those  people 
idiots,  who  were  taken  with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circumstance*, 
Gamca  of  pure  skill  were  hs  little  to  her  fancy.  Flayed  for  a  stakc^ 
they  were  a  mere  fiystem  of  over-reaching.  Played  for  glory,  they 
were  a  raei*e  setting  of  one  man's  wit, — his  memory,  or  comhinq|tion- 
faculty  rather — againiit  another's;  like  a  mock-engagement  at  a 
review,  bloodless  and  profitless. — She  could  not  conceive  a  game 
wanting  the  spritelv  infusion  of  chance, — the  handsome  excuses  of 
good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  at  chess  in  a  corner  of  a  room, 
whilst  whist  was  stirring  in  the  centre,  would  inspire  her  with  in- 
sufferable horror  and  ennui.  Those  well*cut  sintilitude^  of  Castles, 
and  Knights*  the  iTtiagery  of  the  board,  she  woidd  argue,  (and  I 
think  in  this  case  justly)  were  entirely  misplaced  and  aenaelecn* 
TboAC  hard  head^contetiits  can  in  no  instance  ally  with  the  fy^ey. 
They  reject  form  and  colour.  A  petu-il  and  dry  »late  (bhe  used  to 
Hay)  were  the  proper  arena  for  sucn  combatants, 
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To  ^tkoee  pviny  objectors  against   cardb,  &a  nurturing  the  bad 
ana,  she  would  retort,  that  man  js  a  gnmi'njpr  ppimni      H^  roust 

•  tJwaya  trying  to  get  the  better  io  something  or  other : — ^that  this 
paino«i  can  ecaroelj  be  more  safelj  expended  than  upon  a  game  at 
cuds :  that  cards  are  a  temporary  illusion  ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama ; 
for  we  do  but  play  at  being  niightilj?  concerned,  where  a  few  idie 
Ailiings  are  at  stake,  yet*  during  the  illusion,  we  are  as  mightily 
coocemed  as  those  whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are 
a  sort  of  dream-fighting ;  much  ado  ;  great  battling,  and  little 
blood&bed  ;  mighty  means  for  disproport toned  ends ;  quite  &»> 
diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious  than  many  of  those 
more  serious  gamies  of  life,  which  men  play,  without  esteeming  them 
to  be  such,-  - 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on  these  matters, 
I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in  my  life,  when  playing 
at  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been  agreeable.  When  1  am  in 
sickness,  or  not  in  the  best  spirit^  I  sometimes  call  for  the  cardn,  and 
plav  a  game  at  piquet  for  hve  with  mv  cousin  Bridget — Bridget 

I  grant  there  h  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a  tooth-adl£«. 
Of  a  9praingd_jancle^^^wben  you  are  subdued  and  tiiimble^— •you  are 
glad  to^ut  up^witlTan  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  [  am  convinced^  as^irit  wffUt.^^ 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man — I  deprecate  the  manea 
of  ^ndi  Battle— she  lives  not,  ala^ !  to  whom  I  should  apolc^fie, — 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  my  old  ft'iend  objected  to,  come 
in  as  something  atJmissible. — I  love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a  quatorzci 
though  the)'  mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  inferior  interest. 
Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

Hiat  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  couain  (I  capotted  her) — 
(dare  I  tell  thee,  how  foolish  1  am  ?) — I  wished  it  might  Ixave  lasted 
for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothings  and  lost  nothings  though  it  w&n 
a  mere  shade  of  play  :  I  would  be  content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly 
for  ever*  The  ptpkin  should  be  ever  bailing,  that  was  to  prepare 
e  gentle  lenitive  to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  wa»  doomed  to  apply 

r  the  game  was  over  :  and,  as  I  do  not  much  relish  appliances, 
there  it  should  ever  bubble.     Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing. 


!or 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  EAHS. 

I  HAVE  no  ear.— 
Mistake  me  Dot,  reader, — nor  ifoagine  that  I  am  bj  nature 
defititute  of  those  extenor  twin  appendages,  hanging  omaraCXiU^ 
iind  (architecturally  speaking)  handsome  volutes  to  the  bfun&n 
capital.  Better  my  mother  had  never  borne  me. — I  am,  I  think, 
rather  delicately  than  copiously  provided  with  those  conduits;  atkd 
I  feel  Tio  dispofiition  to  envy  the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  tm^t 
for  her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious  labyrinthine  inlets — ihoae 
indispensable  side-intellifeniL'eiis. 

Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done  any  thing  to  incur,  with  Defoe, 
that  hideous  disfiffurement,  which  constrained  him  to  draw  upon 
assurance — to  fee!  "quite  unaba^i^hed,*^  and  at  eBse  upon  that 
article.  I  was  never,  I  thank  my  stars,  in  the  pillory ;  nor,  if  I 
read  them  aright,  h  it  within  the  camp&st$  of  my  destiny,  that  I 
ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will  underhand  me 
to  mean — fof  music. — To  say  that  this  heart  never  melted  at  the 
concourse  of  sweet  sounds,  would  be  a  foul  self-libel.  — '*  Water 
parted  frow.  tkt  sea  "  never  faila  to  move  it  strangely.  So  doe* 
**  In  Infancy"  But  they  were  used  to  be  sung  at  her  harpsichord 
(the  old-fashioned  instrument  in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a  gentle- 
woman— the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the  appellation — the 
Bweetest- — why  should  I  hesitate  to  name  Mrs.  S— — ,  once  the 
blooming  Fanny  Weatheral  of  the  Temple— who  had  power  to  thrill 
the  soul  of  Elift,  email  imp  as  he  was,  even  in  hie  long  coat^ ;  and 
to  make  him  glow,  tremble,  and  hluah  with  a  passion,  that  not 
fabitiv  indicated  the  day-iipring  of  that  alKiorblug  sentiment,  which 
was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and  subdue  hie  nature  quite, 
for  Alice  W n, 

I  even  think  that  sentiniefiUUly  1  am  disposed  to  harmony. 
But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been  practising 
^*God  save  the  King  "  all  my  life  ;  whistling  and  humming  of  it 
over  to  myself  in  solitary  corners  ;  and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they 
tell  me,  within  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath  the  loyalty  of  Elia 
never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion,  that  I  have  an  undeveloped  faculty 
of  music  within  me.  For,  thrumming,  in  my  wild  wav,  on  mv  iriend 
A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning,  while  be  wa&  engaged  tn  an  adjoining 
parlour, — on  his  return  he  was  plea^  to  say,  '*  /te  thought  it  could 
not  be  the  maid  / "  On  his  fir?t  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys 
touched  in  somewhat  ati  airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dreaming  of 
me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on  Jenny.     But  a  grace,  snatched 
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{rran  &  superior  refinement,  soon  convince  him  that  some  being, — 
technically  perhap*?  defident,  but  high^^r  informed  from  a  principle 
oDfBOKHi  to  &11  the  tine  arts, — h&d  &waj-ed  the  keve>  to  a  mood  which 
Jenny,  with  all  her  (less-cultjvated)  cnthusiasai,  could  never  have 
«licited  from  them,  I  mention  thU  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's  pene- 
tntioa,  and  not  vti\h  any  view  of  dinparagiiig  Jenny. 

Sdenti6call^  1  could  oever  be  made  to  understand  (yet  have  1 
Ukoi  (ome  pains)  what  a  note  in  music  in ;  or  how  on^  note  sjjould 
dMcT  from  another.  Much  \es&  in  voiora  can  I  distinguish  a 
Mpnuio  from  a  tenor.  Only  sometimes  the  thorough  basfi  I  eon- 
tnve  lo  guess  at,  from  its  being  supereminently  har^h  and  dibagree- 
ftbtt.  I  tremble,  however,  for  my  "JiHApplication  of  the  Kimples^t 
terms  of  that  which  I  disclaim.  While  t  profess  my  ignorance,  I 
ti'  knusv  what  to  »ay  I  am  ignonint  of.  I  hate,  perhapa,  by 
Itentjtnerv.  /^ostf^nuto  and  adag-io  stand  in  the  like  relation  of 
ity  to  me ;  and  Sotj  Fa,  Mi,  R^,  \a  a»  conjuring  as  Bara- 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone — iti  an  aice  like  this, — (constituted  to 
the  quick  and  critica]  perception  of  all  harmoniouH  coinbitmtionK,  I 
verily  believe,  beyond  all  preceding  ages,  since  Jidvkl  Htunibied  upun 
the  gamut) — ^to   rtmain,  ha   it   were,  singly  unimpressihle   lo  the 

3*r  influences  of  an  art,  which  h  said  to  have  suth  an  especial 
e  at  soothing,  elevating,  and  refining  the  passions.  —  Yet 
.tber  than  break  the  candid  current  of  my  confessiqnji,  I  mu.st  avow 
vocL,  tjiut  1  have  received  a  great  deal  more'^)ain  than  pleti-ture 
II  ttis  HO  iTie<!-iip  faculty. 
I  ani  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noiMes.  A  oir|>eiiter'a 
hamiDeT,  in  a  warm  fiuiutner  iumjUj  will  fret  mo  into  moi-e  than 
mukummer  madne^^}^.  But  thoite  unLxnuiuctcd,  unset  ^uund^  arc 
nothing  to  the  measured  malice  of  music.  The  ear  is  jMLv^ive  to 
tbo»e  single  strokes ;  willingly  enduring  stripes,  while  it  hath  no 
tesk  to  roti.  To  music  it  cannot  be  passive.  It  will  strive — mine 
will^^Vpite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  nijue  ;  like  an  im- 
evf  painfully  poring  U|>on  hieroglyph ki*.  I  have  sat  through 
Ztidian  Opera,  till,  for  sheer  )>ain,  and  inexplicable  anguish,  I 
le  rushed  out  into  the  noisiest  plai-es  of  the  crowdetl  ^sti-eetw,  to 
~  uU'»eJf  with  sounds,  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  follow,  and  get 
%if  the  dititracting  torment  of  endless,  fruitle-"*^,  Iwrren  attention  ! 
J  take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  aswemblage  of  honest  comuion- 
ttfe  sounds ; — and  the  purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Muhician  Ix-comeH 
my  paradtse. 

I  nave  sat  at  an  C>rat<)rio  (that  pi*ofanation  of  the  purposeK  of  Iho 

ul  playhou.'te)  watching  the  faces  of  the  auditory  in  the  pit 

hat  a  contrast  to  Hogarth*s  Laughing  Audience !)  jtnmoveable,  or 

;ng  fiome  faint  emotion,— till    (a«  some  have  siiid,  that  our 


^ath 
^nwn; 
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occupations  in  the  next  world  will  bebut  a  ab«dow  of  what  delighted 
us  in  this)  I  have  imbued  myself  in  ftome  cold  Theatre  in  Hades, 
wbere  some  of  the  fortn^  of  the  earthly  one  should  be  kept  up,  with 
none  of  the  enjoyment ;  or  like  that — 

-Party  in  »  parlaiu. 


AU  Kllent,  and  fSi  DAMKEI)! 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  coDcertoi^  and  pieces  of  musical 
they  are  called,  do  plague  and  embitter  mv  apprehension. — ^Wc 
are  something  ;  but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless  batten*  *>f 
sounds  ;  to  be  long  a  dying,  to  lie  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  to 
keep  up  languor  by  uninteraiitted  effort :  to  pile  honey  upon 
sugar,  and  sugar  upon  honey,  to  an  interminable  tedioiw  aweetness; 
to  fill  up  sound  with  feeling,  and  strain  idea.^  to  keep  pace  with  it ; 
to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced  to  make  Ine  picture*  for 
yourself;  to  read  a  book,  all  stops,  and  be  obliged  to  supply  the 
verbal  matter;  to  invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the 
vague  gesture)^  of  an  ineiEpHcable  rambling  mime — these  are  faint 
ishftdows  of  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the  ablest- 
executed  piece;}  of  this  empty  inatruTtiental  music, 

I  dei\y  not,  that  in  the  opetung  of  a  concert,  I  have  experienced 
something  vastly  lulling  and  agreeable  : — afterwards  foUoweth  the 
Uoguor,  and  the  oppression.  Like  that  disappointing  book  in 
Patmos;  or,  like  the  comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by 
Burton,  doth  music  make  her  first  insinuating  approaches : — '^  Moft 
pleasant  it  is  to  such  as  are  uielancholy  given,  to  walk  alone  in  some 
solitary  grove,  betnii^t  wood  and  water*  by  some  brook  side,  and  to 
meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall 
affect  him  mo»t,  amahitis  ingania^  and  mmtia  ffratissi'mut  error. 
A  most  incomparable  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go- 
smiling  to  themsclvcSf  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts  which  thej 
suppose,  and  strongly  imagine,  they  act,  or  that  they  see  done. — So 
dclightiwnie  thesse  toys  at  first,  tfciey  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  in  such  contemplations,  and 
fantastical  meditations^  which  are  like  so  manv  dreams,  and  will 
h;irdly  be  drawn  from  them — winding  and  unwinding  themselves  a& 
so  many  clockj^  and  still  pleading  their  humours^  until  at  laat  Uie 
MEXE  TTRXs  rpoK  A  srpPEN,  ajul  they  being  now  habitated  to  such 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  think 
of  nothing  but  har«b  and  distaAtefiil  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, tubrusticus  piufor,  discontent^  cares,  and  weaiinesa  of  life, 
surprise  them  on  a  sudden,  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else : 
continually  suspecting*  no  sooner  are  their  eves  open,  hut  Uiis  in- 
femAl  plague  ot  melancholy  seizcth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  doulji^ 
repreaenting  some  dismal  object  to  their  minda ;  which  now»  by  no 
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n^  no  labour,  no  persuaHtons  they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid 
of  it,  Ihev  cannot  resist,** 

iometiiing  like  this  "scexe^turneng"  I  have  experienced  at  th« 
cvoiiiiig  parties,  at  the  house  of  my  good  Catholic  friend  N(fv~ — ; 
who,  i^  the  aid  of  *  capital  organ,  himself  the  moat  rtniahed  of 
pUyen,  concerts  his  drawing-room  into  a  chapel,  his  week  days  into 
Sundays,  and  these  latter  into  minor  heavens.^ 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those  solemn  anthems, 
which  peradventure  struck  upon  my  heedlesA  ear,  rambling  in  the 
«ide  aisles  of  the  dim  abbey,  some  five  and  thirty  years  since,  waking 
a  new  sense,  and  putting  a  houI  of  old  religion  into  my  young 
apprehension^-(whether  it  he  thaU  in  which  the  psalmist,  wearj'  of 
the  persecutions  of  Iwd  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's  wings — or 
pifcoC  other,   which,  with   a   like   measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos, 

oquireth  hy  what  nieana  the  young  roan  shall  best  cleanse  his  mind) 

-a  holy  calm  pervadeth  me, — l  am  for  the  time 

-rapt  above  earth. 


And  possesH  joys  not  promiaed  at  my  birth. 

.  this  master  of  the  spell,  not  content  to  have  laid  a  soul 
on,  in  hia  power,  to  inflict  more  blim  than  lies  in  her 
> receive, — impatient  to  overcome  her  "earthly**  with  his 
evenly," — still  pouring  in,  for  protracted  hours,  fresh  waves  and 
fresb  from  the  sea  of  sound,  or  ^oui  that  inexltauitted  German 
ocean,  above  which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin-seated,  ride 
thoee  Arioni*  Haydn  and  Mozart^  with  their  attendant  tritona, 
B<Mch,  Beethoven^  and  a  countless  tribe,  whom  to  attempt  to  reckon 
up  would  but  plunge  me  again  in  the  deeps,^^!  stagger  under  the 
weurht  of  harmony,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wit's  end  ;- — clouds,  as 
of  feuikinceuse,  oppress  me — priest*,  altars,  censers,  dazzle  before 
me— the  geniufi  of  his  religion  huth  me  in  her  toiU — a  shadowy 
triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my  friend,  late  so  naked,  so  in- 
mtuotis — he  is  Pope, — and  by  him  sits,  like  as  in  the  anomaly  of 
areanw,  a  she-Pope  too, — tri-coroneted  like  himself! — [  an*  con- 
verted, and  yet  a  Protestant ; — at  once  mail^vs  herr.ticoruinj  and 
myvelf  grand  heresiarch  :  or  three  hereaies  centre  in  my  person  : — 1 
•m  Marcion,  Ebion,  and  CeHnthus — Gog  and  Magog — what  not  P 
-till  the  coming  in  of  the  friendly  supper-tray  dissipates  the  fig- 
ment, and  a  draught  of  true  Luthenui  beer  (in  which  chiefly  my 
riend  shows  hiniwlf  no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  me  to  the  rational- 
.  of  a  purer  faith ;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  unterrifying 
cts  of  my  pleasant-countenanced  host  and  hostesN. 


^  I  have  been  there,  and  itLlI  would  ^; 
'Ti«  like  a  little  heaven  below.— Or.  Watts. 
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ALL  FOOLS'   DAY, 

THE  lontplimentfi  of  the  seuaon  to  my  worthy  masters,  and  n 
merry  first  of  April  to  us  all ! 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to  you — and  you — and  you.  Sir 
— nay,  n^ver  rrown^  man^  nor  put  a  long  face  upon  the  matter^ 
Do  not  we  know  one  another  ?  what  need  of  ceremony  among 
friends?  we  have  all  a  touch  of  that  sa/me — you  understand  me 
— a  »peck  of  the  motley^  Beshrew  the  man  who  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  the  general  festival^  should  aifect  to  stand  aloof.  1  am  none 
of  those  sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the  corporation^  and  cai%  not  who 
know8  it.  He  that  oieetf^  me  in  the  forest  to-day,  shall  meet  with 
no  wise-acre,  1  can  tell  him.  i:itiiltus  sum.  'Pransiate  me  that, 
and  take  the  meaning  of  it  to  yourself  for  your  pains.  What,  man, 
we  have  four  qnartere  of  the  globe  on  our  &ide,  at  the  least  coin- 
fiutation. 

Fill  us  a  cup  of  that  sparkling  gootiieberrv — we  will  drink  no  wise, 
mdanchoty,  politic  port  on  this  day — and  let  us  troll  the  c^tch  of 
Amiens — due  ad  me — du^  ad  me — bow  goes  it  P 

"Httt  shall  he  sec 
Gro$»  fools  »fi  he. 

Now  would  I  give  a  trlAe  to  know  historically  and  authentically, 
who  was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.  1  would  certAinly  g^ve 
him  in  a  bumper.  Marry,  of  the  present  breed,  I  think  I  could 
witlioul  much  difficultv  name  vou  the  party. 

Remove  your  cap  a  little  further,  if  you  please  ;  it  hides  my 
bauble.  And  now  each  man  iKstride  his  hobby,  and  dust  away 
hia  belU  to  what  tune  he  pleu^es.     I  will  give  you,  for  my  part, 


-The  CFSzy  old  church  dock, 


And  ihc  bcwiMered  chimes. 


m 


Good  master  Empedocles,  you  are  welcome.  U  is  long  since  you 
went  a  Kalamander-^nthering  dow^l  jEtna.  Worse  than  sampmre- 
pickjng  by  some  oddb.  'Ti&  a  merty  your  worship  did  not  xinge 
your  mustachioN. 

Ha!  CleoiiibrotuBJ  and  what  salads  in  faith  did  you  light  upon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterraneani^  Vou  were  founder,  I  take 
it,  of  the  disinterested  sect  of  the  C-alenturists, 

Gebir,  my  old  free-mason,  and  prince  of  plastererH  at  Babet^  bring 
in  your  trowel,  most  Ancieut  Grand  !  You  have  claim  to  a  seat 
here  at  my  right  hand^  as  ftatron  of  tlie  stammerers.  You  left  vour 
work,  if  I  remember  Herodotus  correctly,  at  eight  hundred  million 
toines,  or  thereabout,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Bit-sx  us  what  a 
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long  bell  you  must  hare  puiledf  to  caJl  your  top  workmen  to  their 
nunclieon  on  the  low  grounds  of  Sennaar.  Or  did  yon  send  up 
ytxa  garlick  and  onions  by  a  rocket  ?  I  &m  a  rogue  if  1  am  not 
Mbflmed  to  show  yoru  our  Monument  on  Fish-Street  Hill,  after  your 
altitudes.     Yet  we  think  it  somewhat. 

What,  the  magnanimous  Alexander  in  tean  P — cry,  baby,  put  its 
6agrr  in  tt£  eye,  it  shall  have  another  globe^  round  as  an  oran^, 
pjetty  moppet  1 

Mister   Adams 'odso^  I  honour  your  coat — pi^V  do  us  the 

favour  to  read  to  us  that  sermon,  which  you  lent  to  Mii^tresiii 
Slipsksp — the  twenty  and  K«ond  in  your  portmanteau  there — on 
Female  Inoontiiienoe — ^the  same — it  will  come  in  most  iTTelevantly 
Mid  itDpeTtanentiy  seasonable  to  the  time  of  tbe  df^y, 

Gooa  Master  Raymund  LuUy,  you  look  wise.  Pray  correct  that 
error. 

Duiln  spare  your  definitions.  I  must  fine  you  a  bumper,  or  a 
paradox.  We  will  have  nothing  said  or  done  syllogisticaMy  this 
day.  Remove  those  logical  forms,  waiter,  that  no  gentleman  break 
the  tender  flhins  of  his  apprehension  stumbling  across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — Ha !  Cokes,  is  it  you  ? — Ague- 
i*heek,  my  dear  knight,  let  me  pay  my  devoir  to  you. — Master 
Shallow,  your  worship's  poor  servant  to  command. — Master  Silence, 
I  will  use  few  wordi*  with  you. — Slender,  it  shall  go  hard  if  \  edge 
fiot  you  in  somewhere. — Yon  six  will  engtosK  all  the  poor  wit  of 
tlie  eompany  to*day. — I  know  it,  1  know  it. 

Ha  *.   honest  R ,  my  fine  old  Librarian  of  Ludgate,  time  out 

mind,  art  thou  here  again  ?     Bless  thy  doublet,  it  is  not  over- 

w,  threadbare  as  thy  wtories: — what  dost  thou  flitting  about  the 
orjd  at  this  rate  ? — Thy  customers  are  extinct,  defunct,  bed*rid, 
have  ceased  to  read  long  ago. — Thou  goest  «till  among  them,  T«eing 
venture^  thou  canst  hawk  a  volume  or  two.-'-Good  Gran- 
ts  -^  thy  lawt  patron,  is  flown. 


^ 


KJhk  Ptuidion,  he  ii  dead, 

All  uiy  friends  are  tapt  in  lead-  — 

Nevertheless,  noble  R ,  come  in,  anrl   take  your  s^eat  here, 

between  Armado  and  QuiRada:  for  in  true  courtesy,  in  gravity,  in 
bntastic  smiling  to  thyself,  in  couiteous  smiling  upon  othem,  in 
the  goodly  ornature  of  well-apparelled  speech,  and  the  commenda- 
tion of  wise  sentences,  thou  art  nothiTig  inferior  to  those  accora- 
itish«d  Dons  of  Spain.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for  ever, 
1  forget  thy  singing  the  song  of  Macheatli,  which  declares 
it  he  might  be  happy  with  either^  situated  between  those  two 
cient  spinsteri — when  I  forget  the  inimitable  formal  love  which 
thou  didst  make,  turning  now  to  the  one,  and  now  to  the  other, 
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vinth  that  Malvolian  smile — as  if  Cervantea,  not  Gay,  had  written 
it  for  his  hero ;  and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  must  revolve,  before 
the  mirror  of  courtesy  could  have  given  his  iuvidious  preference 
between  a  p&ir  of  so  goodly-propertied  and  meritoTious-equal 
damsets.  •  •  •  •  • 

To  d^cend  from  these  altitudes,  and  not  to  protnu:t  our  Fools^ 
Banouet  beyond  its  appropriate  day» — for  I  rear  the  second  of 
April  is  not  many  hours  distant — ^in  sober  verity  I  will  confess  a 
truth  to  thee,  reader.  I  love  a  Fool — as  naturally,  as  if  \  were  of 
kith  and  kin  to  him.  When  a  child,  with  thild-like  apprehensions^ 
that  dived  not  below  the  surface  of  the  matter,  I  read  those  Par' 
a^ies — not  guessing  at  their  involved  wisdom — I  had  more  yearnings 
towards  that  simple  architect,  that  built  hie  hou^  upon  the  sand, 
than  I  entertained  for  his  more  cautioua  neighbour ;  I  grudged  ftt 
the  hard  censure  pronounced  upon  the  quiet  soul  that  kept  his 
talent ;  and — prizing  their  simplicity  bej'ond  the  more  provident,, 
and,  to  my  apprehension,  somewhat  utifeminine  wariness  of  their 
vompetiton — I  felt  a  kindline^,  that  almo&t  amounted  to  a  tendrey 
for  those  five  thoughtless  virgins. — I  have  never  made  an  acquaint- 
ance since,  that  lasted  ;  or  a  friendship,  that  answered  ;  with  any 
that  had  not  some  tincture  of  the  al^urd  in  their  characters.  I 
venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  understanding.  The  more  laugh- 
able blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your  company,  the  more  tests 
be  giveth  you,  that  he  will  not  betray  or  overreach  you.  I  love 
the  safety,  which  a  palpable  hallucination  warrants;  the  secunty, 
which  a  word  out  of  season  ratifies.  And  take  my  word  for  this, 
reader,  and  say  a  fool  told  it  you,  if  you  please,  that  he  who  hath 
not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse 
matter  in  his  composition.  It  is  observed,  that  "the  foolisher  the 
fowl  or  fish, —  woodcocks,— dotterels, — cod's-heads,  &c,  the  liner 
the  flesh  thereof,"  and  what  are  commonly  the  world's  received 
fools,  but  such  whereof  the  world  is  not  worthy  ?  and  what  have 
been  some  of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our  species,  but  so  maoy 
darlings  of  absurdity,  minions  of  the  goddess,  and  her  white  boys  P 
— Reader,  if  you  wrest  my  words  beyond  their  fair  construction,  it 
is  you,  and  not  I,  that  are  the  April  Fool. 
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A  QUAKER'S  MEETING. 

Stilt-bom  Silcfice  I  tbou  thu  art 

Flood-gate  bf  the  deepen  heart  I 

OtTspring  of  3  heavcTily  kind  I 

FrOBt  0'  the  mouth,  and  ihaw  o'  ihe  mind  1 

Secrecy's  confident,  md  he 

Who  makes  lehgion  mystery  1 

Admiration's  sp«iking'st  tongue  I 

LcBLve,  thy  desert  shades  among. 

Reverend  hermits'  hallowed  CelTsf 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  1 

With  thy  enthusiasms  cOine„ 

Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  us  dumb  I ' 

READERt  would'st  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet 
mean  ;  woutd'st  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and 
c^tnours  of  the  multitude ;  would'st  thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude 
and  society ;  would'st  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thy  own  spirit  in 
gtOlncsft,  without  being  shut  out  (rom  the  t'onsolatoiy  faces  of  thy 
would'st  thou  be  alone,  and  yet  accompanied  ;  solitary,  yet 

;  desolate ;  singular,  y^t  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  coun- 
teiLatice;  a  unit  in  aggr^ate  ;  a  simple  in  composite  : — come  with 
me  into  a  Quaker's  Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  "  before  the  winds  were 
mnde  ^  **  go  not  out  into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into  the 
profundities  of  the  earth ;  »hut  not  up  thy  casements  :  nor  pour 
wax  into  the  litUe  ct'lls  of  thy  ears,  with  little*faith*d  self- mistrus ting 
Ulvases. — Retire  with  me  into  a  Quaker's  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  wordg,  and  to  hold  his 
pettoe,  it  is  commendable  ;  but  for  a  multitude,  it  is  great  mnatery. 

Wfaftt  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  compared  with  this  place? 
what  the  un<x>mmunicatiDg  muteness  of  fishes  ? — here  the  goddess 
reigns  and  revelB,—"  Borea-s,  and  Cefiias,  and  Argestes  loud,"  do 
not  with  their  inter-confounding  uproars  more  augment  the  brawl 
— ^nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  Baltic  with  tlieir  clubbed  sounds— 
than  their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacred  fcelf)  is  multiplied  and 
rendered  more  intense  by  numbers,  and  by  sympathy.  She  too 
hath  her  deeps,  that  call  unto  deeps.  Negation  itself  hath  a  poiti- 
tive  more  and  \e^^  ;  and  closed  eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the 
great  obscurity  of  midnight. 

'iTicre  are  wounds,  which  an  inijierfect  solitude  cannot  heal.  By 
imperfect  1  mean  tliat  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself.  The 
perfect  is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain  in  crowdit,  but  no- 
where BO  absolutely  as  in  a  Quaker^s  Meeting. — Those  first  hermits 

'  From  "  Poemft  of  all  uvti*"  hy  Richud  Fleckno,  1653. 
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did  certainly  understand  this   principle,  when   they   retired   into 

Egyptian  aolitudea,  not  sinply*  t>ut  in  i^hoala,  to  enjoy  one  another'!* 

want  of  conversation.     The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren  by 

thi»  agreeing  spirit  of  hicommumcativeneas.     In  t^ecular  occasions* 

what  so  pleesHnt  &&  to  he  reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter 

tivenitig,  with  a  friend  sitting  by — say,  a  wife — ^he,  or  she,  too,  {if 

that  be  probable),  reading  another,  without  interruption,  or  oral 

communication  ? — can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of 

words? — away   with   this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and-cavera- 

haunting  solitannesK.     Give  me,  Master  Zimnterman,  a  iiympathetic 

solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side  aisles  of  some  cathedra^ 

time-stricken  ; 

Or  under  hmnging  mountain^. 
Or  by  the  fall  of  rountains ; 

h  hut  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy,  who 
cottie  together  for  the  purpose-s  of  more  completev  abstra^^ted  soli- 
tude. lliiB  is  the  lonefmefis  "to  be  felt."— The  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminst-er  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit -soothing,  as  the 
naked  walU  and  benches  of  a  Quaker's  Meeting.  Here  are  oo 
tombs,  no  in^HptionR, 

-cands,  ignoble  things, 


Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kingB — 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  into  the 
fore-ground — Siij!;nce — eldest  of  things — language  of  old  Night — > 
primitive  Discourser--'to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mouldenng 
grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent,  and,  as  we  may  say«  uo- 
natural  progression* 

How  reverend  is  the  vfew  of  these  hushed  beads, 
Looking  tranquilHtyt 

Nothing-plotting,  nought-cahalling,  unmischievou[<i  aynod !  con- 
vocation without  intrigue !  parliament  without  debate !  what  a 
lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council,  and  to  consistory ! — if  my  pesi 
treat  of  you  lightly — a«  haply  it  will  wander— yet  my  spirit  hath 
gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of  your  custou],  when  fitting  among  you  in 
deepest  peace,  which  some  out-welling  teara  would  rather  confimi 
than  disturbj  1  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your  beginnings,  and 
the  sowings  of  the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbury* — I  have  witnessed 
that,  which  brought  before  my  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity*  inflex- 
ible to  the  rude  jeets  and  seHoua  violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery, 
republican  or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you^for  ye  sate  betwixt  the 
fires  of  two  pereecutions,  the  out-cast  and  oft'-scowering  of  church 
and   presbytery. — I  have  seen   the   reeling  sea-ruflian,  who   had 
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wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with  the  avovred  intention  of  dii^ 
turbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive  in  4 
moment  a  new  heart,  and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a  Umb  amidst 
Unitn.  An<l  1  retjiembered  Penn  before  hi»  accu&cr>,  and  Fox  in  the 
hftil-docW,  where  he  was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  telU  us,  and  **  the 
Judge  ajid  the  Jury  became  as  dead  men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  ao^iminted  with  it,  I  would  recommend  to 
ou,  ab<»ve  all  ehnrch -narratives,  to  read  Sewel's  Hijitory  of  the 
uakeni.  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of  thejoumaU  of  Fox, 
and  the  primitive  Friends.  It  i;^  far  more  edifying  and  affecting 
than  any  thing  you  will  reail  of  Wesiey  and  his  colleague*.  Here 
nothing  to  istag^r  yon,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust,  no  saspi- 
ion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitious  spirit- 
Vou  will  here  read  the  true  storv'  of  that  much-injured,  ridiculed 
man  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a  by- word  in  your  mouth, )-^ame» 
Naylur  •  what  dreadfid  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he  endured 
even  to  the  boring  through  of  his  tongue  with  red-hot  irons  with- 
out a  iQunnur ;  and  with  what  stretigth  of  mind,  when  the  delusioa 
had  failen  into,  which  they  stigmatised  for  blasphemy,  had 
way  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error,  in  a 
of  the  beautifullest  hitmility,  yet  keep  his  first  groundu,  and 
A  Quaker  still  \ — »o  difterent  from  the  practice  of  your  common 
ooorerts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when  they  apostatize,  apostatiza 
ullt  and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough  from  the  society  of 
lieir  former  errors,  even  to  t-he  renunciation  of  some  sa\-ing  truths*, 
with  Mhich  they  had  been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  ^Vritings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart ;  and  love  the  early 
Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  the^e  good  men  in  our  days  have  kept 
to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted 
fbrmahty  for  it,  the  Judge  nf  Spirits  can  alone  determine,  t  have 
9©en  Pace*  in  their  assemblies,  upon  which  the  dove  sate  visibly 
brooding.  Others  again  I  liave  watched,  when  niv  thoughts  :<houid 
have  been  better  engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly  detect  noticing 
but  a  blank  inanity.  But  quiet  was  in  all,  and  the  dinposition  to 
unanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the  tierce  controversial  workingn.— 
"f  the  spiritual  ppeten«ions  of  the  Quakers  have  abated,  at  leaat 
y  maKC  few  pretences.  Hypocrite*  they  certainly  are  not,  in 
heir  preacliing.  It  is  neldoni  in<leed  that  you  8hall  see  one  get  up 
Amongst  them  to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling, 
^iemale,  generally  ancifvtU  voice  is  heard — you  cannot  guess  from 
liat  part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds^ — ^with  a  low,  buzzing,  musical 
lapng  out  a  few  words  which  "she  thought  might  suit  the 
ition  of  some  present,"  with  a  quaking  diffidence,  which  leaven 
no  jKMsibility  of  supposing  that  any  thing  of  female  vanity  was 
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mixed  uf^  when  the  tones  wen  so  faH  of  tcodemeB,  and  a  restn 
ing  modestr. — 1^  meiu  for  viiat  I  obeerred,  spe$k  sddomer. 

Once  oiJt.  and  it  vas  sonie  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a  sample 
the  old  Fouan  oTpusn.  It  was  a  man  of  giant  stature,  woo, 
Wor\i»wortli  pimnes  it.  mi^t  have  danced  **from  head  to  ft 
equipt  in  iiwn  mailT  His  frune  was  of  iron  too.  But  He  i 
malWhle.  I  »v  him  shake  all  orer  with  the  spirit — I  dare  i 
sav.  of  deiifioon.  The  striTin^ss  at  the  outer  man  were  unutteral 
— ^e  ftKVKd  not  to  speak,  but  to  be  spoken  from.  1  saw  the  stro 
man  bowed  dowxu  and  his  knees  to  &il — his  joints  all  seen 
loi^ftening — it  was  a  tipuv  to  set  off  against  Paul  Preaching — t 
wonis  he  utteavd  were  few.  and  sound — he  was  evidently  reaisti 
his  will — ke«a»inir  down  his  own  word-wisdom  with  more  mi^ 
effort*  than  the  worid's  orators  strain  for  theirs.  ""  He  had  beei 
Wit  in  his  youth."  be  told  us^  with  expressions  of  a  sober  remor 
And  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  impression  had  begun  to  wi 
away,  that  I  was  enabled,  with  something  like  a  smile,  to  recall  i 
stiiliini;  incv^ngniity  of  the  confesaiaon — understanding  the  term 
its  worldtv  acvvptation — with  the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  1 
person  K'Kuv  me.  His  brow  vould  have  scared  away  the  Lerit 
— the  Jocos  KisusM^ue — fi&ster  than  the  Lores  fled  the  fiaoe  of  ] 
at  Knna. — Ih*  inr,  even  in  his  youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he  undento 
soiiH'thine  far  within  the  limits  of  an  allowable  tiberty. 

MoTt'  m,H)uently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  without  a  word  havi 
UxMi  s^x^ken.  But  the  mind  has  been  fSed.  You  go  away  wit! 
ATinon,  not  uuuie  with  hands.  Vou  have  been  in  the  mile 
i'Hvorns  ol  Trv^phonius  ;  or  .is  in  some  den.  where  that  fiercest  a 
>a\at^st  of  .ill  itiui  i.-n.'atun-:!^  the  ToN\;r£.  that  unruly  member,  1 
stmni^^lx  lain  tit\l  up  and  c:iiptive.  Yv^u  have  bathed  with  stillnc 
— 1>  whi-n  the  >pirit  :s  si»iv  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  I 
iani;liu£s  ^nd  no nstn^^ noises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  soli 
it  is.  to  i^>  and  f^'.tt  yourself,  for  a  quiet  half  hour,  upon  soi 
undi>piiti\l  ivrner  of  a  bench,  amone  the  gentle  Quakers  ! 

'riu'ir  jpirb  and  stillnesss  conjoined,  pivseut  an  uniformity,  tn 
ijuil  and  hi*rd-Iike — cis  in  the  pasture — "forty  feeding  like  one." 

The  vtry  pinnents  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving 
soil ;  and  oleanlini^  in  them  to  be  something  more  than  the  absex 
of  it>  itintrarv.  Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come 
in  liands  to  thtir  \Vhitsun-conforvnces«  whitening  the  eastei 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  }virts  of  the  United  Kingdo 
thev  -how  like  troops  of  the  ^^hining  C^es. 
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MY  reading  has  been  lamentably  desultory  and  immethodical. 
Odd^  out  of  tbe  way,  old  EngJkh  plays^  and  trefttises,  have 
supplied  m^  «ith  most  of  my  notions,  and  ways  of  feeling.     In  every 
thing  that  relates  to  science,  I  am  a  whole  Encyclopaedia  behind  the 
ivst  of  the  world,      I  sliauld  have  scarct-ly  cut  a  figure  among  the 
frankihi^^  or  coiintn'  gentlemen,  in  kinc  John's  days.      I  know  less 
geography  than  a  schooJ-bov  of  six  weeks'  standing.     To  nie  a  map 
pf  old  OrteliuB  h  as  authentic  as  Arrowiimith.    I  do  not  know  where- 
ut  Africa  merji^  into  Asia;    whetlier  Ethiopia  lie  in  one  or 
her  of  those  great  divisions ;  nor  can  form  the  renjotest  conjecture 
'  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  or  Van  Diemen*s  Land,     Vet 
do   I   hold  a  correspond  en  i-e  with  a  very  dear  friend  in   the  fir&t- 
named  of  these  two  Terrie  Incognitas,     i  have  no  ftiitrononiy.     I  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain  ;  the  place 
of  anv  star ;  or  tJic  name  of  any  of  them  at  sight.     I  guess  at  V  enus 
ilv  ov  her  brigbtn^ — and  if  the  sun  on  some  portentous  mom 
were  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  the  West,  I  verily  believe,  that, 

t while  all  the  world  were  gasping  in  apprehension  about  me,  I  alone 
ibould  stand  untemfied,  from  sheer  incuriosity  and  want  of  obser- 
Vntton.     Of  history  and  chronology  I  possess  some  vague  points, 
loch  ON  one  cannot  help  picking  up  in  the  course  of  miscellaneous^ 
Hhidy  ;  but  I  never  delibemtcly  sat  down  to  a  chronicle,  even  of  my 
bwn  country.     I  have  niost  dim  apprehensions  of  the  four  great 
moDarchiefl ;  and  sometimes  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  the  Persian, 
Btmts nn  Jirttt  in  my  fancv.    I  make  the  widest  conjectures  concerning 
~gT.-pt,  and  her  shepherd   kings.      My  friend  M,,  with  great  pains- 
king,  got  me  to  think  I  understood  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid, 
it  gave  me  over  in  deapair  at  the  >ieeond.     I  am   entirely  un- 
(juainted  with  the  modern  languages  ;  and,  like  a  better  man  than 
[yneify  have  ^*  ^mall  Latin  and  less  Greek."     I  am  a  s^tranger  to  the 
i»pe«  and  texture  of  the  commonest  trees,   herbs,  flowers — 'not 
n  the  circumstance  of  my  being  town-born — for  I  should  have 
lUght  the  same  inobsen'ant  spirit  into  the  world  with  me*  had  I 
seen  it  in  **oii  Devon's  leafy  sliores," — and  am  no  less  at  a  los« 
liong  purely  town-objects,  tools,  engines,  mechanic  processes. — 
ot  tnat  1  afiect  ignorance — but  my  head  has  not  many  mansions, 
T  Spacious ;    ana  I  have  been  obligeti  to  fill  it  with  such  cabinet 
irioflitiea  as  it  can  hold  without  aching.     I  sometimes  wonder,  how 
have  pttsned  my  probation  with  >»)  little  discredit  in  the  world,  a& 
have  done,  upon  wj  meagi-e  a  stock.     But  the  fact  is,  a  man  may 
0  veiy  well  with  a  very  little  knowledge,  and  scarce  be  found  out, 
in  mixed  company  ;   every  body  is  so  much  more  ready  to  produce 
VOIi.  lU — i 
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hi>  own,  than  to  oaU  for  a  display  of  your  acquisitions.  But  in  a 
:.':• -.)-/f*ff  there  is  no  shuffling.  The  truth  will  out.  Hiere  is 
:iothiuc  vhich  I  drcAA  so  much,  as  the  being  left  alone  for  a  quarter 
ot  An  hour  with  a  sensible,  well-informed  man,  that  does  not  know 
nx>.     I  IaToIv  i^>t  into  a  dilemma  of  this  sort. — 

In  iVio  of  my  daily  jaunts  between  Bishopsgate  and  Shacklewell, 

;St-  w>ii4."h  Slopped  to  take  up  a  staid-looking  gentleman,  about  the 

«r.v.-^  side  of  thirty,  who  was  giving  his  parting  directions  (while 

t.'H*  stcii^  wore  adiustingL  in  a  tone  of  mild  authority,  to  a  tall 

\«^.::H.  «ho  !>oemod  to  bo  neither  his  clerk,  his  son,  nor  his  servant, 

K*.;  Nk>.:)c;h:iur  |v^rtaking  of  all  three.     The  youth  was  dismissed, 

Ar>.:  « :   »i?ovt   on.     As  we  were  the  sole  passengers,  he  naturally 

cr<.N.;j:^.  Ad.iTv-ieiiivi  his  conreisation  to  me ;  and  we  discussed  the 

nK"  s  .\:  '.-•>;"  fart\  tho  cirility  and  punctuality  of  the  driver;  the 

,*  ■w.'n^Az-i.Y  .^:  fcTi  opposition  coach  having  been  lately  set  up,  with 

:  N.  .■-'.'>S&S...:?e>  of  ::s  sa^vos> — to  all  whioi  I  was  enabled  to  retun 

;^^  "x  w:>*.-*:t,>rv  ftnswfis.  Having  been  drilled  into  this  kind  of 

•  ■:  \  .',  r-r.  >»  s.^R^i   vrtfcTs*  c^aiiv  practice  of  riding  to  and  fro  in  the 

•«.-vCi>     Jw^^:^^<u^v-w.*>fr.    ht    suddenly  alarmed    me   by  a   startling 

^  *.*v:  o  .,  *  N-:  -1:-  1  har.  <vts  the  show  of  prize  cattle  that  morning 

>n    '.\v><.-.         ^.^«  «?•  1  had  not  jieen  it,  and  do  not  greatly  caie 

'.^  *..v'  ^1  ■:  ,^  t  vX:S  ;  oTiiv  I  was  obliged  to  return  a  cold  negative. 

^^.  %e,\wv.  s     ::'f  roor;:ii«i.  a.*  well  as  astonished,  at  my  declara- 

■,* .  wv      :   v.Y.x'W.-:     Sf  »'as  ;u>t  come  fresh  from  the  sight,  and 

.  .*  .'^  ^v^  •  ^.    .^.vxv.  :r  •■*.-»:-..ps«  notes  on  the  subject.     However  he 

A..*    \>     .  V      ?.^"    .  ^*--  '•>-*  fo  -^*  TraU  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show 

.     ^^    «,».        »^  .  •■."".   •■•■*  j^:v.-troA*.-h:ni:  Norton  Falgate,  when  the 

.■»  ^> .».  ^'v-*.'  ::.vv>  ■    ■'*.'  •    1  frcsncnfi  him  up  into  a  disserta- 

^,  .--,.  ...1  ..-^  .n   .'.-'".VIS  :his  >prinff.     I  was  now  a  little 

■  ...       ».x    ?v     .v:..*.  .■»■  :v\  .lictm-.r^  svocations  had  brought  me 

.  >..».   ^^      ,»    '^.v     •.-■:^   «  :h  'iic  rftw  material;  and  I  was 

^   ^^^         ,  .^    ',,»  ,'t»v  .'.':"  1  *  w^  rKToming  on  the  state  of  the 

.^         ,  .^...  ....>«..: :  \.  Sf  r.fc-sne.T  mv  incipient  vanity  to  the 

^  ,^      .    .,,      ■  ;^  V  ?»;■:>;■:  l  n:*dever  made  any  calculation 

-.    ,.    ^    .,     -v    \^  ^..  .IX.   :m  r!*A.".  sho|"»sin  London.     Had 

,      .  ^  ^     ,    .. .  •  vv    ^vu:  ;  rv  S.r.'T:-  sjtnc.  or  what  name  Achilles 

^     „  »^..     »..    Y.^,    ».  iix.^;'  Ani.inc  women.  I  might,  with  Sir 

......    :^'  T^ .-..    ».v*-.    »».;».- -^iv.   X  "  w^■ti  solution."^     My  com- 

/,       ..  ,  .  .  \.   ^.v^:,^.!   .  k:...  ;hi  ft-imshouses  beyond  Shore- 

\   ^,      ..    ,v.  .   %<        * '■  •■    •  :'    C"«»*  c-"w»a-rwiture  and  dexterity 

.    •  ..  ,v*.s..,^.  «.*'   '.    '».  ^.■^'.»»•:  .V  iii:S;if  charities;  which  led 

.V.  .  .».   .     .-,    i^v  *^  .»    .»-.v>iioi    <oT  thi  poor  in  pawt  and 

,,*.v    -      — . -».   "     •    ,>:»c.^t».  »,v>.  .-»]    :rif  oic.  mnnasitjc  institutioDS, 
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tble    orders  ; — but,  finding;  me  imtber  dimij  i'iibiwhI 

te  glimtneriiig   notions  fnno  old  poetic  nwwTriitiqwa,  ^am 

fortified  v^^itii  a.ny  speculations  redticibie  to  minthitioii  oo 

iject,  he  gave  the  matter  up  ;  and,  tlie  cnuntry  bef^inning  to 

okore  aod    more  upon  uft»  aft  we  apptMdied  the  twnpike  at 

luQgsknd  (the  destined  iffrminatscm  o<f  ms  jooroeyX  )>«  pot  «  home 

IhruU  ii^kuu   iiie,  in   the  moct  unfortunate  poaition  be  couid  iwvt 

cbeiu  by    advancing   aoine  quehn   relative  to  the   Nortii    Pate 

EtpuUtfcon.       AVHile    I   was  mtitteriitg  out  soraethiiig  about  the 

Fuuinnia  of  tho^^e  strange  regions  (which  I  bad  actiuUj  teen),  b^ 

nv  of  parrying  the  question,  the  cxncfa  stopfiing  relieved  me  fro^ 

aov  further  apprehensions.     My  coukpAnioti  getUng  out,  left  me  in 

Qiecomfort&hle  possession  of  my  igisoranee  ;  and  I  bcAid  him,  aa  be 

vent  ofT,    putting    questions   to    an  outside  paaaengcr,  who  had 

rhted  with   hiin,  regarding  an  epidemic  disonler,  that  had  bem 

tibout    Dalstoo ;  and  which*  my  friend  assured  hini,  bad  goaa 

»tiirh  Kve  or  six  ftchools  in  that  neighbcMnbood.     The  tnitb  now 

upon  ine,  that  my  compAnioit  was  a  scboohnarter ;  and  that 

thf  youth,  whom  be  had  parted  from  at  our  tint  acquaintance,  murt 

'  tVL'  been  one  of  the  bigger  hoy%  or  the  ushtr, — He  was  eridentiT  a 

■  hearted  man,  who  flid  not  i^eem  so  much  desirous  of  proroking 

ruBsion    by    the   questions    which    be   put,  as  of  obtaining   tn- 

jrmatioii  at  any  rate.     It  did  not  appear  that  be  took  any  intexest, 

ither,  in  ^uch  kind  of  iuquiries,  for  their  own  sake ;  but  that  he  waa 

aome  way  btmiid  to  neck  fur  knowledge.     A  grcenifb-cokKired 

which  he  hjid  on,  forbade  me  to  aunnifle  that  be  waft  a  dergy- 

man.    The  ud venture  gave  birth  to  some  refiections  oq  the  diSermce 

between  persons  of  his  profession  in  pa*i  and  pn>«cnt  times. 

Reitt  to  t\iv  !»oul8  of  those  fine  oltf  Pedag<^ue< ;  the  breed,  kxig 
tftiiioe  extinct,  of  the  Lilys«  JLtid  tlie  Linacres :  who  tieiienng  that 
MJ  jftnin^  wnn  mntninrn  in  the  language  whidi  they  taught,  and 
RariiHing  fW ly  otber  acquirement  aa  superficiaJ  and  un^CMf  came 
Kd  tbev  task  as  to  a  sport !  Pujufing  from  in£uicy  to  age,  tbey 
Breajned  away  al\  their  cli^v>)  as  in  a  grammar-achool.  RcTolTing 
UD  a  perpetual  cycle  of  cfeclensiona,  conjugations^  syntaxes,  and 
Bro«oaieA  ;  i-enewing  conKtantlv  the  occupations  which  had  charmed 
Rheir  studious  cKildliuod;  rcbear&ing  cuntinUHlly  the  part  uf  the 
past;  life  muttt  have  slipped  frotn  them  at  last  like  one  day. 
|Th«y  were  always  in  Lheir  tinit  garden,  reaping  harvests  of  tlieir 
kotden  time^  among  their  Flori  and  their  S})iei-legia  ;  in  Arcadia 
■■IL  but  kings  ;  the  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  hanher^  hut  of 
^^Kdignity  with  that  mild  eceptre  attributed  to  kin^  fifuileuii ; 
^^HGreek  nnd  Latin,  their  stately  Pamela  and  their  Philoclea ; 
^^B  the  fX'i^axional  duncery  of  some  untowai'd  Tyro,  Fferviug  for 
a  refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or  a  clown  Daxnietii^ ! 
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Witli  what  a  savour  doth  tHe  rt^iace  to  L^Iet'g,  or  {sa  jt  t» 
sometimes  called)  Faurs  Accidence,  set  forth!  "To  exhort  every 
man  to  the  learning  of  grammar^  that  intendeth  to  attain  the 
underfttandins  of  the  tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a^reat  treasory 
of  wisdom  ana  knowledge,  it  would  seem  but  vain  and  lost  labour: 
for  so  much  as  it  is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be  ended,  whose 
beginning  is  either  feeble  or  faulty  ;  and  no  building  be  |^>erfect, 
rt'hereas  the  foundation  and  ground'work  is  rwidy  to  fall,  and  un- 
able to  uphold  the  burden  of  the  frame."  How  well  doth  this 
stately  preamble  (comparable  to  those  which  Milton  commetideth 
as  "  having  been  the  a^a.ge  to  preHx  to  some  solemn  law,  then  first 
promulgated  bv  Solon,  or  Lycurgus '')  correspond  with  and  ilJu^tr&tc 
that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  expret>8ed  in  a  Bucceedin^  clause, 
which  would  fence  about  granunar-rules  with  the  severity  of  faith* 
articles  ! — "as  for  the  <liversity  of  grammars,  it  is  well  profitably 
taken  away  by  the  king  majesties  wisdom,  who  foreseeino^  tlie  in- 
convenience, and  favourably  providing  the  reraedie,  causcxl  one 
kind  of  grammar  by  sundry  learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn, 
and  so  to  be  set  out»  only  everywhere  to  l>e  taught  for  the  uae  of 
learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  changing  of  school maisters."  \Vhat 
a  gusto  in  that  which  follows  :  "  wherein  it  is  pi'olitable  that  he 
can  orderly  decline  his  noun,  and  his  verb."     Hts  noun! 

The  fine  dream  h  fading  away  fast ;  and  the  least  concern  of  a 
teacher  in  the  present  day  is  to  inculcate  grammar- rules. 

The  modern  schoolmaster  is  esjiectcd  to  know  a  little  of  every 
thing,  because  his  pupil  is  retpiired  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
ar>y  thiiig.  He  must  be  superficially,  if  I  may  so  say*  omniscient. 
He  is  to  know  something  of  pneumatics ;  of  chemistry  ;  of  whatever 
ifi  curious,  or  pro)ier  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind; 
an  insight  into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of  statistics; 
tlie  quality  of  sojls»  &'c.  botany,  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
cum  midtis  aliis.  Yuu  may  get  a  notion  of  some  part  of  his 
expected  duties  by  consulting  the  famous  Tractate  on  Edu*catiun 
addressed  to  Mr.  Hartlib. 

All  these  things- — these,  or  the  desire  of  them — he  is  expected 
to  instil,  not  by  set  lessons  from  professors,  which  he  may  charge 
in  the  bill,  but  at  school-inten-als,  as  he  walks  the  streets,  or 
sauiitere  through  green  fields  (those  natural  instrjctors),  with  his 
pupils.  The  leajst  part  of  what  is  expected  from  him,  is  to  be 
done  in  schoo]-hour»*  He  must  insinuate  knowledge  at  tlie  rtiollia 
ievipora  fandi.  He  must  seize  every  occasion— the  season  of  the 
year — the  time  of  the  day — a  passing  cloud^-a  rainbow — a  wa^on 
of  hay— ft  regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  inculcate  something 
useful.  He  can  receive  no  pleasure  m>m  a  casual  glimpse  of 
NAture^  but  mu^t  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruction.     He 
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Ka  interpret  beauty  into  the  picturesque.  He  cannot  relish 
B  beggar'maii,  or  a  ^ips^i  f^'"  thinking  of  the  suitable  improve- 
ment  Nothing  comm  to  hitn,  not  spoileii  b^'  the  Hoj^bisticating 
medium  of  uiural  u»es.  The  l^niverse — that  Great  Book,  as  it 
luB  been  called— is  to  liim  indeed^  to  all  intents  unci  purpost^, 
A  book,  out  of  which  he  U  doomed  to  read  tedinir^  homilies  to 
distasting  schoolboys. — Varations  themselves  are  none  to  hini, 
he  ifi  only  rather  worse  off  tlian  before ;  for  comnioul}'  he  hjis  sonw; 
iotntKiTe  unper-bov  fasten^  upou  him  at  such  times  ;  some  cadet 
of  a  great  Tamily  ;  »ome  neglected  lump  of  nobilitv,  or  gentry ;  that 
he  must  drag  after  him  to  the  play,  to  the  Panorama^  to  Mr. 
Hartley's  (hrery,  to  the  Panopticon,  or  into  the  eotnitry,  to  a 
friend'ft  hoiwe,  or  to  hii  favourite  watering-piaee.  Wherever  he 
j^oes,  this  uneafiy  shadow  attends  him.  A  boy  h  at  hin  Itoard,  and 
in  hi9  fmth«  and  in  all  his  movemetit^'i.  He  is  boy -rid,  sick  of 
perpetual  boy. 

Boys  are  eapit'tt  fellows  in  their  own  way,  among  their  mates; 
but    they  are   unwholesome   couipauions  tor  grown    people.     The 
restraint  in  felt  tiu  [ens  on  the  one  side,  than  on  tlie  other. — Even  a 
child,  that  ''plaything  for  an  hour,"  tires  always.     Thv:  noises  of 
children,  playing  their  own  fancies — as  I  now  hearken  to  theiii  by 
fit*,  sporting  on  the  green  Iwfore  my  window*  while  I  am  engaged 
in  these  grave  speculations  at  my  neat  fiuburban  retreat  at  Shackle- 
well — by  distance  made  more  sweet- — inexpressibly  take  from   the 
labour  of  my  task.    It  is  like  writing  to  music.    They  seeni  to  modu- 
late my  peritKis.     They  ought  at  least  to  do  t*o — for  in  tlie  voice  of 
fr*?*tt  tender  age  there  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  far  unlike  the  hars.h  pro&e- 
■bcentd  of  man's  conversation.—]  should  but  spoil  their  sport,  and 
^miniflh  my  own  Kympathy  for  them,  bv  mingling  in  their  pnatime. 
1  would  not  lie  domet^ticated  all  my  days  with  a  person  of  very 

Eicrior  cn^jncity  to  my  own — nt>t,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  from 
y  considerutiouB  of  jealousy  or  self-comparison,  for  the  occaf^ional 
communion  with  8uch  minda  hus  conytituted  tlie  fortune  and 
feJicity  of  my  life— but  the  habit  of  too  constant  intercourse  with 
bpiritji  above  you,  instead  of  raising  you,  keeps  you  down.  Too 
frequent  doses  of  original  thinking  from  others,  restrain  what  lesser 
portion  of  that  faculty  you  may  pofisess  of  your  own.  You  get 
entangled  in  another  man's  mind,  even  as  you  lose  yourself  in 
another  man'ct  grounds.     Vou  are  wutking  witn  a  tail  varlet,  whose 

rides  out-pace  yours  to  lassitude.    The  constant  operation  of  such 

^ent  agency  would  reduce  rae»  I  am  convinced^  to  imbecility. 
may  derive  thoughts  from  others;  your  way  of  thinking,  the 

Buld  in  which  your  tnonghtM  are  cast,  must  be  vour  own.  Intellect 
may  be  imparted*  hut  not  each  man's  intellectual  frame. — 

Ab  little  as  I  should  wish  to  be  always  thun  dragged  upwaitis,  as 
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little  (or  rather  stiHl  lev)  b  it  ticKimbie  to  be  stvntcd  dovoi 
faj  jow  ■Mwiatps.     Tbe  tmoipet  does  not  more  stun  yoa  bj  ji 
iMMttcn,  ttiB  a  wfai^KT  teMe»  tvu  by  iti  prorokio^  maadibilit 

Wbj  ai»  we  newer  qaite  at  «Hff  ea»e  in  tbe  preaenc«  of  a 
OMMlaT? — because  «c  ai«  conadoos  that  he  is  not  quite  at  hu  i 
in  ouTT.  He  i»  avk*raird,  and  oat  of  place,  m  the  society-  of] 
eqaak.  He  cotDes  like  GitiiiTo^  from  among  his  little  people,  an 
lie  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  andentaDdiog  to  yours.  He  cannot 
meet  jou  on  the  aqoare.  He  wants  a  ptnut  given  htm,  tike  an 
ladifiiaeiit  whisi-pU^«r.  He  is  so  used  tu  teaching,  that  ho  wants 
to  be  teaching  ^Mt.  One  of  these  pn^e!!sor%  upon  my  coiiip!iLini!tu' 
that  these  tittie  sketches  of  mine  were  any  thin<;  but  niethotJiivil, 
Aod  that  I  wa&  unable  to  make  them  otheWise,  kindly  ofiered  to 
instmrt  me  in  the  method  by  which  raune  gentlemen  in  kia  sem 
tMcy  were  taught  to  compose  Ei^idi  themes.— The  jests  of  j 
■eboolmister  are  ooazse,  or  thin.  I^ey  do  not  t^ll  out  of  scfao^ 
Qie  k  oader  tlie  nstnunt  of  a  fonsal  and  dtdactiv^  hypocrisy  ii 
oompanTf  as  a  dcrgjman  is  under  a  moraJ  one.  He  can  no  rnnre 
let  his  intellect  loose  in  societv,  than  the  other  ciui  his  inclinatioti:^. 
—He  h  forlorn  among  his  co-evaU ;  hi$  junion  cannot  be  his  friends. 

'■''  I  taJke  bkme  to  uiyseUj'*  said  a  sensible  man  of  this  profession, 
writing  to  a  friend  respecting  a  youth  who  had  quitted  hi»  school 
ahnjpUyp  "  that  your  nephew  was  not  more  attached  to  me.  But 
persons  in  my  situation  are  more  to  be  pitied,  than  cun  well  be 
imagined.  We  are  surrounded  by  young,  and,  consequently.,  ardently 
ailfectionate  hearty  but  we  c»a  never  hope  to  share  an  atom  of 
their  afTectioos.  'Die  relation  of  master  and  scholar  forbids  this. 
Sow  pleasing  this  must  be  to  yo**,  hoii}  I  envy  your  feeUnrfe^ 
my  friends  will  sometimes  say  to  me,  when  they  see  young  men« 
whom  I  have  educated,  return  after  some  years  afcK»ence  from  school, 
their  eyes  shining  with  pleasure,  while  they  shake  bands  with  their 
old  master,  bringing  a  present  of  game  to  me,  or  a  toy  to  my  wife, 
and  thanking  me  in  the  warmest  terms  for  my  care  of  their  educa- 
tion. A  holiday  is  t>^ged  for  the  boys;  the  house  is  a  scene  of 
happiness ;  I,  only,  am  sad  at  heart — This  tine-spirited  and  warm- 
hearted youth,  who  fancies  he  repays  his  master  with  gratitude  for 
the  care  of  his  boyish  years — this  young  man — in  the  eight  long 
years  I  watched  over  him  with  a  pai*ent's  an^cietv,  never  could  re- 
pay me  with  one  look  of  genuine  feeling.  He  was  proudj  when  I 
praised;  he  was  submissive,  when  I  reproved  him;  but  he  did 
never  love  me — and  what  he  now  mistakes  for  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness for  mcj  is  but  the  pleasant  sensation,  which  all  persons  feel  at 
revisiting  the  scene  of  their  boyish  hopes  and  tears;  and  the  seeing 
On  equal  term.s  the  man  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence.     My  wife  too,"  this  interesting  correspondent  gtws  on 
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to«y»  •*niy  onoe  darling  Anna,  h  the  wife  of  a  scThoolmaater. — 
IVhen  I   inarried   her — knowing  that  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster 
ought  in  be   ft  bu«y  notable  creature,  and  fearing  that  my  gentJe 
Adjib  would  ill  supply  the  toss  of  my  dear  bustling  mother,  just 
then  dead,  who  never  sat  still,  was  in  every  part  of  the  house  in  a 
moment^  and  whom  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  threaten  to  fasten 
down  in  a  chair,  to  save  her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I  ex- 
|ire!csed  my  feans,  tliat  I  was  bringing  her  into  a  wav  of  hfe  unsuit- 
able to  her ;  and  t^he,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised  for  my  sake 
to  exert  her&elf  to  |*erform  the  duties  of  her  new  aituation.     She 
promiaedy  and  she  has  kept   her   word.     What   wonders  will   not 
wouianV  love  perforai  ? — My  house  is  managed  with  a  proprietv 
and  decorum,  unknown  in  other  !ic:hoo|^  ;   my  boys  are  welt   fed, 
UkA.  healthy,  and  have  every*  proper  aeeommodfttion ;  and  all  this 
performed  with  a  careful  economy,  that  never  descends  to  meanneBs. 
But  I  have  lost  my  gentle,  helpleiiH  Anna  *— When  we  sit  down  to 
enjoy  an  hour  of  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  what  have  been  her  useful  (and  they  are  really 
oaeful)  employments  through  the  day,  and   whnt  she  projwseB  for 
her  to-niorrow*8  task.      Her  heart  and  her  features  ai-e  changed  by 
the  duties  of  her  situation.     To  the  boys,  she  never  appears  other 
than   the  maMeT^s  wV/e,  and  she   looks   up  to  nie  as  the  hoys* 
tnaater ;  to  whom  all  show  of  love  and  affection  would  be  highly 
improper,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  her  situation  and  mine. 
Yet  this  my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  bint  to  her.     For  my  sake 
she  submitted  to  be  this  altered  ereature,  and  can  I  reproach  her 
for  it?*" — For  the  commimkatton  of  this  letter,  1  am  indebted  to 
mr  cou-vin  Bridget. 
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HAXL  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine  !  Great 
is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thou  venerable  Arch-flamen  of 
Hymen  !  Immortal  Go-between  !  who  and  what  manner  of  person 
art  thou  ?  Art  thou  but  a  narfie^  typitying  the  restless  principle 
which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in  union  ?  or  wert 
thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy 
^von  on,  and  decent  lawn  sleeves?  Mysterious  personage!  like 
unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calen- 
dar ;  not  Jeixirae,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril ;  nor  the  consigner  of 
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iindipt  infants  to  eternal  torments,  Austin,  wbimn  all  mothers  hate; 
nor  ne  who  hate<i  all  mothers,  Origen ;  nor  Bishop  Bull,  uor 
Archbishop  Parker,  nor  Whitgift.  Thou  comest  attended  with 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  little  Loves,  and  the  air  is 

BrBBh'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 

Singing  Cupids  are  thj  choristers  and  thy  precentors ;  and  instead 
of  the  crosier,  the  niyatiad  arrow  is  borne  before  thee. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  which  those  charminjy  Httle 
ini$»ives,  ycleped  Valentines,  cross  and  intercross  each  other  at  every 
fltreet  and  turning.  The  wt.'ary  and  all  fbr-spent  twopenny  postntui 
$lnkfi  beneath  a  load  of  delicate  enibarrassments,  not  his  own.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  to  what  an  extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  is 
carried  on  in  this  losing  town,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  porten, 
and  detriment  uf  knockers  and  bell-wires.  In  these  little  \'isual 
interpretations,  no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  hearty — that  little 
three-cornered  exjxjnent  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears, — Uie  bestuck 
and  bleeding  heart;  it  is  twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories 
and  afiectations  than  an  opera  hat.  What  authority  we  have  in 
history  or  mvthology  for  placing  the  head-quarters  and  metropolis 
of  God  Cupid  in  this  anatomical  seat  rather  than  in  any  other,  is 
not  very  clear;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  it  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
other.  Else  we  might  easily  imagine,  upon  some  other  system 
which  might  have  prevailed  for  any  thing  which  our  pathology 
knows  to  the  contrary,  a  lover  addressing  his  mistress,  in  perfect 
simplicity  of  feeling,  "Madam,  my  liver  and  fortune  are  entirely 
at  your  disposal ;  "  or  putting  a  delicate  question,  **  Amanda,  have 
you  a  tnidriff  to  bestow  ^ "  But  custom  has  settled  these  things, 
and  awarded  the  seat  of  sentiment  to  the  aforesaid  triangle,  while 
its  les-s  fortunate  neighbours  wait  at  animal  and  anatomicivl  tlistance. 

Not  many  sounds  in  life^  and  I  include  all  urban  and  all  raral 
sounds,  exceed  in  interest  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  "  gives  a  very 
echo  to  the  throne  where  Hope  is  seated."  But  its  issues  aeldora 
answer  to  this  oracle  within,  ft  is  so  seldom  that  j  ust  the  person 
we  want  to  see  conies.  But  of  all  the  clamoi-ous  visitations  the 
wclcomest  in  expectation  is  the  sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to 
usher  in,  a  Valentine.  As  the  raven  himself  was  hoarse  that 
announced  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan,  so  the  knock  of  the 
postman  on  this  day  is  tight,  airy,  conHdeot,  and  befitting  one  that 
nringeth  good  tidings.  It  is  less  mechanical  than  on  other  day^  ; 
yon  will  say,  "  That  is  not  the  post,  I  am  sure."  Visions  of  Love, 
of  Cupidsj  of  I^Iymens ! — delightful  eternal  coM>mon-places,  which 
**  having  been  will  always  be  ;  "  which  no  school-boy  nor  school- 
man can  write  awav;;  having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy 

d  afiectious— what  are  your  transports,  when  the  happy       *^" 
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Opening  with  careful  finger,  caiefiil  not  to  bteak  the  emblematic 
seal,  bunts  upon  the  sight  of  some  well-designed  allegory,  some 
type^  some  youthful  fancy,  not  without  verses — 

Lovers  ail, 

A  madrigal, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in  sense — young  Love 
disclaims  it, — and  not  quite  silly — something  between  wind  and 
water,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  might  almost  join  the  shepherd, 
as  they  did,  or  as  I  apprehend  they  did,  in  Arcadia. 

AH  Valentines  are  not  foolish ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  thine, 
toy  kind  fri^d  (i£-I  may  have  leave  to  call  you  so)  E.  B. — £.  B. 
lived  opposite  a  young  maiden,  whom  he  had  often  seen,  unseen, 
from  his  parlour  window  in  C— e-street.  She  was  all  joyousness 
and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age  to  enjoy  receiving  a  Valentine, 
and  just  of  a  temper  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  missing  one 
with  good  humour.  £.  B.  is  an  artist  of  no  common  powers ; 
in  the  &ncy  parts  of  designing,  perhaps  inferior  to  none ;  his 
name  is  known  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  well  executed  vignette 
in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  no  fiurther ;  for  E.  B.  is  modest, 
and  the  world  meets  nobody  half-way.  E.  B.  meditated  how  he 
could  repay  this  young  maiden  for  many  a  &vour  which  she  had 
done  him  unknown  ;  for  when  a  kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but 
passing  by,  and  never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we  should  feel  it 
as  an  obligation ;  and  £.  B.  did.  Tliis  good  artist  set  himself  at 
work  to  please  the  damsel.  It  was  just  before  Valentine's  day 
three  years  since.  He  wrought,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  a  wondrous 
work.  We  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt  paper  with 
borders— fiill,  not  of  common  hearts  and  heartless  allegory,  but  all 
the  prettiest  stories  of  love  from  Ovid,  and  older  poets  than  Ovid 
(for  E.  B.  is  a  scholar.)  There  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  be 
sure  Dido  was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  and  swans  more 
than  sang  in  Cayster,  with  mottos  and  fanciful  devices,  such  as 
beseemed, — a  work  in  short  of  magic.  Iris  dipt  the  woof.  This 
on  Valentine's  eve  he  commended  to  the  all-swallowing  indiscri- 
minate orifice — (O  ignoble  trust !) — of  the  common  post ;  but  the 
humble  medium  did  its  duty,  cuid  from  his  watchnil  stand,  the 
next  morning,  he  saw  the  cheerful  messenger  knock,  and  by  and 
fay  the  precious  charge  delivered.  He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl 
unfold  the  Valentine,  dance  about,  clap  her  hands,  as  one  after  one 
the  pretty  emblems  unfolded  themselves.  She  danced  about,  not 
with  light  love,  or  foolish  expectations,  for  she  had  no  lover ;  or, 
if  ^  had,  none  she  knew  tnat  could  have  created  those  bright 
images  which  delisted  her.  It  was  more  like  some  foirr  present ; 
a  God-send,  as  our  familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  re- 
ceived, where  the  benefactor  was  unknown.    It  would  do  her  no 
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harm.  It  would  do  her  good  for  ever  after.  It  in  j^oo^  to  love 
the  unknown.  I  only  give  this  as  a  speiinien  of  £,  B,  oiid  his 
modest  way  of  doing  a  concealed  kindness. 

Good-morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Ophelia;  and  no  better 
wish,  but  with  better  aiifpices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who 
are  not  too  wise  to  despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank 
themselves  humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine,  and  his  true 
church. 
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T  am  or  a  constitudon  so  general,  that  it  consorts  and  sympathizeth  wUti  all 
things,  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosynciacy  in  any  thing.  Tlioce  nationa] 
repugnancies  do  not  touch  me,  nar  da  I  behold  M'ith  prejudice  the  French,  Italian, 
Spaniard,  or  Dutch. — Rcligio  hitdici. 

THAT  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  mounted  upon  the 
airy  stiibi  of  abstmctiooj  convetsant  about  notional  and 
conjectural  essences  ;  in  whose  categories  of  Being  the  possible  took 
the  upper  hand  of  the  actual ;  should  have  overlooked  the  im- 
pertinent  individualities  of  sueh  poor  concretions  as  mankinds,  is  not 
much  to  be  admired.  It  i&  rather  to  be  wondered  at^  that  in  the 
genus  of  nnim&)»  he  should  have  condescended  to  dintinguieih  th&t 
flpe<ies  at  all.  For  myself — earth-bound  and  fettered  to  the  scene 
of  my  activities, — 

Standing  on  rairth,  not  rapt  above  the  tky^ 

I  confefi^  that  I  do  feel  the  differences  of  mankind,  national  or 
individiml,  to  an  unhealthy  excess.  1  can  look  with  no  indiflerent 
eye  upon  things  or  persons.  Whatever  is,  is  to  me  a  mattt-r  of 
taste  or  distaste ;  or  when  once  it  becomes  indifferent,  it  begins  to 
be  disrelishing.  I  am,  in  plainer  words,  a  bundle  of  prejudices — 
made  up  of  likings  and  disliKings— ^the  veriest  thrall  to  sympathies, 
apathies^  antipathies.  In  a  certain  sense,  I  hope  it  may  Ix.-  said  of 
me  that  I  am  a  lover  of  my  species,  lean  feel  for  all  indiflerontUs 
but  I  cannot  feel  towards  aJl  equally.  The  more  purely-English 
word  that  expi-esseM  sympathy  will  better  explain  my  meaning.  I 
can  be  ji  friend  lo  a  worthy  man,  who  upon  nnother  account  cannot 
be  my  umte  ov  fellow.     1  cannot  i'iJci'  all  people  aUke.' 

'  I  would  be  underatood  a»  conBning  myself  to  the  subject  of  imf^ttt  tym- 
pathiti.    To  nations  or  classes  of  men  thse  canbenodiiect  antipathy.    There  may 
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I  hxLVB  been  trying  aU  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  aui  ol>ligt»l 
to  desist  £rom  the  experiment  in  despair,  'they  cannot  like  me — 
and  in  truth,  I  never  Knew  one  of  that  nation  wlio  attempted  to  do^ 
it.  There  is  eomething  more  plain  and  ingenuous  in  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  We  know  one  another  «t  Hrst  si^ht.  There  is  an  order 
of  imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  oiust  he  content  to  rank) 
which  in  its  constitution  is  easentially  anti-Caledunian.  The  owTiers 
of  the  sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to,  have  minds  rather  suggestive  than 
eomprebensive.  They  have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness  or  pre- 
cision in  their  ideas,  or  in  their  manner  of  expressing  them.  Their 
intellectual  wardrobe  (to  confess  fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces  in  it. 
lliev  are  content  with  fragments  and  scattered  pieces  of  Truth. 
She  presents  no  full  front  to  them — a  feature  or  fitde-fkce  at  the 
mostl  Hints  and  glimpses,  ^erms  and  crude  es^y»  at  a  system,  la 
tl>e  utmost  they  pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a  little  guine  peiadven- 
ture — and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads,  more  robust  constitutions,  to 
run  it  down.  The  light  that  lights  them  i-s  not  steady  and  poW, 
but  mutable  and  shifting^:  waxing,  and  again  waning.  Their  CDn> 
renation  i«  at-conlinj^iy.  Tliey  will  throw  out  a  random  word  in  or 
out  of  aeason,  and  bu  content  to  let  it  pass  for  what  it  h  worth, 
lliey  cannot  »peak  always  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath — but 
must  be  understood,  speaking  or  writing,  with  some  abatentent. 
Xliev  seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e'en  bnng  it  ta 

&rket  in  the  green  ear.  They  delight  to  impart  their  defective 
lisooveries  as  they  arise,  without  waiting  for  their  full  dcvclopenient. 

ley  are  no  systematizers^  and  would  but  err  more  by  attempting 
\h.  ITicir  minds,  as  I  said  before,  are  sugges^tive  merely.  The  brain 
lof  a  true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is  constituted  upon  quite 
I  a  different  plan.      His  MinL*rv^a  is  bom  in  panoply.      You  are  never 


:  tndividuaTs  born  and  constellated  sd  Opposite  to  another  individual  nature,  thst 

;  fcanie  sphere  cannot  hold  ihem.      1  have  met  with  my  moral  antipodes,  and  can 

Jicvc  the  sioty  of  two  persons  meeting  (who  ne\-er  saw  one  anoihei  before  in  their 

s)  and  in»untly  figbting. 

Wc  by  proof  6nd  there  should  be 

'Twixt  man  and  man  such  an  anitpathy, 
Thai  ttiough  he  can  show  no  just  reason  why 
For  any  former  iiSTOng  or  injury, 
Can  neither  find  a.  blcmiah  in  his  rafnej, 
Nor  aught  in  face  ot  feature  juntly  btame, 
Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil, 
Yet  naiwithfitanding  hates  him  aa  a  deviL 

The  linea  are  from  old  Heywood's  "  Hief archie  of  AngeU."  and  he  subjoins  a 
-y  in  cortBnnaiion,  of  a  Spaniard  who  atutnpted  to  asdaaBinate  a  King 
i  .     .  of  Spain,  and  bcmj£  p«t  to  ihc  rack  could  give  no  othet  reason  fur  the 

^flccd  but  an  in\Ttcraic  antipathy  which  he  had  lakcn  to  the  Hrst  eight  of  the  King. 

— -*Tbe  cauie  which  to  that  actcompeli'd  him 
Wai,  be  ne'et  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him. 
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m  tkmr  grovtii — i^  ioik«d,  kber  do  grow, 
pat  te^etiHT  upon  pnocipfes  of  dock-work. 
■■d  m  an  iijipmi  He  nerer  hints  or  suggests 
,  bst  iwhAri  \m  itoek  of  tdeas  id  peifcct  order  and  corn- 
He  brioB  hi»  fcoCal  vcbIUi  into  compiuiT,  and  grarely 
it.  Hs  rienek  Nt«  always  alwat  him.  He  never  stoops  to 
I  •  glilUiiwg  iwinfthina  in  jour  pRsence,  to  sh&re  it  with  you, 
hafcre  ht  anile  faot  wfaeoaer  &  be  tnie  touch  or  noL  You  can- 
oat  cij  AdiMO  ts  01^  kUng  thai  he  iaik.  He  doa  not  iind,  but 
Yott  aevcrwitBaaHttiint  oppRhesviott  of  a  tbicig.  His 
at  ito  ■tfioioa — joa  ner^er  se«  the  first 
Ikv  carljr  stniis. — B«  haa  ma  fiUtoiogs  ol  self-suspidoiL. 
tttkgiyiiy»  haif-iBlaitigaa»  «Bii-€OD0CMNaBuaMi^ 
jHvtial  iflvMBaliaa^  4jtm  ""^"r'"  embtro  cooccptious,  have  do 
Dtaoe  IB  his  fanaay  or  voeabafafj.  The  twilight  of  dubiety  never 
Uh  anon  hiai.  Is  he  wlhudui. — he  has  do  doabts.  Is  be  an  infidel 
— he  has  nooe  either.  Between  the  afirtnative  and  the  oegAtive 
tbae  i»  no  bonler^BDd  with  him.  You  cannot  horvcr  with  him 
upon  the  ninfinrn  of  truth*  or  wander  in  the  maae  of  a  probuble 
argunent.  He  always  keeps  the  path,  ^^oii  cannot  make  encur- 
aioas  with  him — far  he  sets  yo«  n^t.  His  taste  never  fluctuates. 
His  mtenMky  uc^u  abates*  He  cannot  compforane,  or  understand 
■sJJk  actwcw^  There  can  he  hot  a  ri^t  and  a  wmog.  Hifl  con- 
VMHrtioD  k  as  a  book,  U»  afin8afcian&  have  the  sanctity  of  an 
«ath.  You  aiaat  speak  opoo  the  aq«nue  with  bin..  He  stops  a  Doets- 
phv  like  a  wBpccted  pttsoa  !■  am  \.m  air »  covmtrr,  **  A  beaJthr 
book ! ' — mid  one  of  nam  tiwtif—m  to  me,  wHId  had  ventured 
to  gire  that  appellation  to  John  Boode, — ^did  1  catch  rightly 
what  yoo  said  ?  I  have  heaid  of  a  man  tt  health,  and  of  a  healthy 
fftate  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet  can  be  propeiiv 
applied  to  a  book."  ^Above  all,  Tou  nuat  beware  of  indirect  exv 
ipRMons  before  a  Catedonian.  ^Chip  an  extinguisher  upun  your 
Liro»y«  if  you  are  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  \L  Ri^member  you 
aie  upon  your  oath.  I  bare  a  print  of  a  graoefut  female  sner 
Leoiiardo  da  Viod,  which  I  was  showing  off  to  Mr.  ****.  After 
be  had  examined  it  minutely,  I  fentono  to  ask  him  how  be  liked 
MY  BEAOTT  (a  fiootiah  Dam«  it  goes  by  aoiocig  my  friends) — wh«Ti  he 
vefy  grarely  assured  me,  th&t  '■-  be  bad  oooaideffable  respect  for  my 
character  ajmI  talents  "  (so  be  was  ptva^ed  to  s^y),  **  but  had  not 
gr^en  himsetf  mtKh  tbov^t  about  the  degree  fsf  nr  persooai 
pretenftiooi."  The  miscooeeptioa  staggered  ise^  but  <fia  not  seem 
ranch  to  dksooncert  him. — Penooa  of  mk  natiott  are  partictdaifj 
food  of  affirBtitt  a  truth-^which  nobodv  doi^ts.  TIkt  do  not  so 
annunciate 


affirm. 


eed  appear' 


«licn  a  lore  of  truth  (as  i^  like  virtue,  it  woe  taloafJirT  for 
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that  all  truth  becomes  equally  valuable,  whether  the  prapoKition 
that  oontaiiui  it  be  &«w  or  old,  disputed,  or  such  as  i!>  impossible  to 
become  a  anhject  of  di^^putation.  I  was  present  not  long  since  at  a 
party  of  North  Britons,  whtre  a  hon  of  Biims  was  exj>ected  ,  and 
happened  to  drop  a  siUy  expression  (in  my  South  British  way),  that 
I  wished  it  wetv  the  father  instead  of  the  son — ^when  four  of  them 
Istarted  up  at  once  to  inform  me,  that  ^^  that  was  inipossiblf,  becau&p 
I  he  was  dead/'  An  impracticable  wish^  it  ^ieemii,  was  more  than 
I  they  cQuld  conceive.  Swift  has  hit  off'  this  part  of  their  character, 
namely  their  love  of  truth,  in  his  biting  way,  but  with  an  illiberalitj^ 
that  necessarily  confines  tht  passage  to  the  margin,^  The  tedious 
ne^  of  these  people  is  certainly  provoking.  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
tire  one  another  I— In  my  earfy  life  I  had  a  passionate  foudtiens  for 
the  poetrv  of  Hums.  I  tiave  sometimea  foolishly  hoped  to  ingratiate 
myself  «ith  bis  counlnpiiieu  by  expressing  it.  But  I  have  always 
found  that  a  true  Scot  resents  your  admiration  of  his  compatriot, 
even  more  than  he  would  your  contempt  of  him.  The  latter  he  im- 
Iputes  to  your  *' imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  words 
which  he  uses;"  ana  the  same  objection  makes  it  a  presumption  in 
vou  to  suppose  that  you  can  admire  him. — Tliomson  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  Smollett  they  have  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
for  his  delineation  of  Rorv  and  his  companion,  upon  their  Hrst  in- 
trtHtuction  to  our  metropolis. — Speak  of  Smollett  as  a  great  geniu%j 
and  they  will  retort  upon  you  Hume'^  History  compared  with  his 
Continuation  of  it.  What  if  the  historian  had  eontioued  Humphrey 
i  Clinker? 

I   have,  in   the  abstract,  no  disre8(>ect  for  Jews.     They  ai-e  a 
lece  of  stubborn  antiquity,  compared  with  which  Stonehenge  is  m 
(its  nonage.      They  date  beyond   the  pyramids.      But  I  should 
I  not  care  to  be  in   habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  any  of  tbatj 
fnatinn.       I  confess    that   I   have   not  the   ner\'es   to   enter   theiri 
'  Kynagogiies.     Old  prejudices  cling  about  me.     I  ctmnot  shake  oflTn 
the  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln.     Centuries  of  injury,  contempt^  and 
hate,  on  the  one  side, — of  cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate. 
Ion  the  other,  between  our  and  their  fathers,  must,  and  ought*  to 
^affect  the  blood  of  the  children.     1  cannot  believe  it  can  run  clear 
and  kindly  yet ;  or  that  a  lew  tine  words,  such  as  candour,  liliei'atity, 
the  tight  of  a  nineteenth  century,  can  close  up  the  breaches  of  so 

'  Hicfe  arc  some  people  who  think  ihcy  suRiciently  acqiiit  themselves,  and  cntei- 
kin  their  cotnparLy,  with  relating  ia.ci?.  of  no  consequence,  not  at  all  ou(  of  the  road 
rof  cuch  cOiTHQOn  incidents  as  happen  every  day;  and  this  I  have  observed  more 
freqaentljr  among  the  ScoIk  than  any  other  nation,  who  ace  very  careful  not  to  omit 
Lthe  minatest  ciicu  instances  of  time  or  place;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if  it  were  not 
n  bttle  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases.  aB  well  as  accent  and  gesture 
rpcenlm  to  (hat  c'oumry,  would  be  hardly  tolerable. — Ninh  iowetrdi  dM  Bisny  o% 
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flaadly  a  disomon*  A  Hebrew  is  nowhere  congeiiml  to  me>  He 
kaat  flwrfrairfpful  on  'Change — for  the  mercAntile  spirit  levels  rill 
liirtlDetioMa,  as  all  are  benuties  in  the  dark.  I  boldiv  confess  that  I 
<lo  not  rcliab  the  approxinmttoD  of  Jew  and  Christian,  which  has 
Imomm  ao  ^tthionaDle.  The  reciprocal  endearments  have,  to  me, 
■•MBthing  hvpocritical  and  unnatural  in  them.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
tbe  Charch  and  Synagogue  kissing  and  congeeing  in  awkward 
Hutturexrfan  aJlected  civijity.  If  they  are  converted,  why  do  tliey 
Dot  ODoae  over  to  us  altogether  ?  Why  keep  up  a  form  of  sepana- 
txHk  vboi  the  Ule  of  it  is  Bed  ?  If  they  can  sit  with  u^  ftt  tahle, 
why  do  they  keck  at  our  cookery  ?  I  do  not  understand  th^e 
half  coorertites.  Jews  christumizing — Christians  j  udai^ting — 
pttnle  oie.  I  like  fish  or  fiesh.  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  more  cou<J 
iMBllinfC  piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet  Quaker.  The  spirit  of  the 
OTMHMOe  K$  easentiallv  separative.  B  ■  -  -  would  have  heen  more 
\m  lumwim  if  he  hail  abided  by  the  faith  of  bis  forefathers.  There 
i»  a  fin*  «oom  in  his  face,   which  nature  meant  to  be  of 


CtkrirtaUks*  The  Hebrew  spirit  k  jitrong  in  him,  in  spite  of  ht« 
iMuwalytMOU  He  caimot  conquer  the  Shibboleth.  How  it  breaks 
OUU  Wkm  he  »tngs  "  The  Children  of  Israel  pa^i^ed  through  the  Hed 
Se*  !  *  The  auditors,  for  the  moment,  are  as  Egyptiana  to  him,  and 
iw  riiK'*  oivr  our  necks  in  triumph.  There  is  no  mii^taking  hiuu — 
^  hmt  a  strong  expiiesston  of  sen^e  in  hia  countenance:,  and  it  is 

CMkfinncd  fay  hia  £in|nng<:  The  foundation  of  hii)  vocal  excellcDoeu 
mvm*  He  tin^  vHtli  understanding,  aa  Kemble  delivered  dialogue. 
l\i^  would  sing  the  Commandments,  and  give  an  appropnate 
eh«r*cU'r  to  each  prohibition.  His  nation,  in  general,  have  not 
»nrt»i  Mi'silili'  onintenanctt*.  How  shouW  they? — but  you  seldom  ^H 
ifi((  rt  ^ilK  I Aprt's.sioii  among  thein.  Gain,  and  the  pursuit  of  g^nt^H 
•KwrjHMi  a  matiV  visage.  I  never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  bom 
ftiUMUg  theui. — Stune  admire  the  Jewish  female-phvsiognomy.  I 
iMlunrr*  it  --but  with  trembling.  Jael  had  those  rull  dark  inscrut' 
iibli-  i'>e«. 

Im  ihi'  Nrg*^  wuntcmance  you  will  often  meet  with  strong  traits 
iif  iH'ttigiiitv.  1  hnvc  felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towanls  s<nne  of 
\  lu'oi'  riHt'»--ttr  nilher  maake^^that  have  looked  out  kindly  upon  one 
in  i'»wi(Hl  ciuMJuniers  in  the  streets  and  highways.  I  love  what  Fuller 
JH'iMilif'ullv  calls* — these  *' images  of  God  cut  in  ebony.''  But  I 
Mlioidd  not  liki*  to  tusuciatc  with  them,  to  share  my  meals  and  mf 
uoini  idghtH  with  theni^because  they  are  black. 

I  lijvo  (i^tiakiT  wtu^,  and  Quaker  worship.     I  venerate  the  Quaker 

joJnriiih'K.      It  iliH'M  mc  gooil  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I  meet 

lui  onUi'ii'  |t»'0]>le  ill  my  path.     When  I  am  ruffled  or  disturbed  by 

[  hmV  Mi^'tiriTiur,  the  sight,  or  quiet  voice  of  a  Quaker,  acts  upon  me 

MM  n  vinlilaliir,  iigiitening  the  air,  and  taking  off  a  load  from  the 
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But  I  cannot  like  the  Quaken^(tts  De»detnona  would  any) 

"to  liw  with  them."     I  am  all  over  sophisticated — with  humours, 

GuicieH,   cniviiig  hourly  sympathy.     I  must  have  books,  picture^ 

tbeaLres    chit-chat,   scandal,  jokes,   ambij^itics^   and  a  Uiousand' 

whiin-vhania,  which  their  siuipler  taste  can  do  without,     I  should 

L^itarre  at  their  primitive  hanqoet.     My  appetite:*  are  too  Iiigh  for 

Mthe  mIm!*  which  (according  to  Evelyn)  Eve  dressed  for  the  angel, 

Vny  gusto  too  excited 

H  To  sit  a  ^cst  with  Diuiiel  at  his  pulse. 

H     Tbe  iadLrect  auKwers  which  Quakers  ai-e  often  found  to  return  to 
Va  quefttion  put  to  them  may  be  explained,  I  think,  without  the 
"  vulgar  «Rsoinption,   that    they    ai-e    more   given    to   eva&JQj)    and~ 
equiTocatiug  than   other  people.      I'hey  naturally   looEto   their 
wuitU  more  carefully,  and  are  more  cautioUfi  of  committing  them- 
selTes.     They  have  a  ^>eculiar  character  to  keep  up  on  thii^  head.  I 
They  wtand  in  u  manner  upon  their  verftcitv.     A  Quaker  is  by  law 
exempted  from  taking  an  oath.     The  custom  of  resorting  to  an  oath 
in  extreme  caseA,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  all  religious  antiquity^  is  apt ; 
(it  must  be  confessed)  to  introduce  into  tbe  laxer  i^ort  of  minds  the 
notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth— the  one  applictible  to  the  solemn 
afiairs  of  justice,  and  the  other  to  the  L-onintoii  proceedings  of  daily 
intercourse.      As  truth  bound  ujwn  the  conscience  by  an  oath  can 
be  but  truth,  so  in  the  common  affirmations  of  the  shop  and  the' 
mArket-ptace  a  latitude  h  expected,  and  conceded  upon  <^ue.stioniS 
wanting  thi.**  soleiim  covenant.     Something  leas  than  b'uth  satisHeR. 

»lt  is  common  to  hear  a  person  say,  "  You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak 
Bs  if  I  were  upon  my  oath."  Hence  ft  great  deal  of  incorrect neas 
mnd  inadvertency,  short  of  fal»ehot>d,  creeps  into  ordinary  con- 
venntion ;  and  a  kind  of  secondary  or  laic-truth  is  tolerated,  where 

I*  '  "utli — oath-truth,  by  the  nature  of  tbe  circumstances,  in  not 

1  _  i.  A  Quaker  knows  none  of  this  distinction.  Hia  simple 
aCiinna.tton  being  received,  upcn  the  innst  sacred  occasions,  without 
any  further  test^  Atampsi  a  value  upon  the  words  which  he  i»  to  ix^e 
Xn  the  most  indifferent  topics  of  life.  He  look^  to  them,  natur- 
^  f  with  more  severity,  \ou  tau  have  of  him  no  more  than  hia 
vord.  He  knows,  if  he  is  caught  trippinj^  in  a  CA.'tua]  expression,  he 
forfeits  for  himself,  at  least,  bis  claim  to  the  invidious  exemption. 
He  knows  that  hlw  svlluble:*  are  weighed — and  how  far  a  conscious- 
of  thw  particular  watchfulne^^,  exerted  against  a  person,  has  a 
adency  to  produce  indirect  answers,  and  a  diverting  of  the  ques- 
Ition  by  honest  means,  might  be  illustrated,  and  the  practice 
Uuiitified,  by  a  more  sacred  example  than  is  proj>er  to  be  adduced 
_  jjwn  tills  occasion.  The  admirable  presence  of  tinud,  which  is 
notorious  in  Quakers  upon  all  contingenciei*,  might  be  traced  to  this 


'  it  Ad  BDt  msetA  tmUier  an  humble  and 
rf  ^mA  flid  rioac  0f  irilgjiwn  coBitBiiCT,  which  neyer 
bcHt  «r  Ufaflcd,  iD  tfac  Madtive  Frndit  m-  garr  waj  to  the  winds 
of  ueiMHUitittn,  to  tiie  rioifmee  oijodgt  or  Kmser,  onder  bials  and 
i^ia^  CTaiMJ— Hoot.  '  Voa  will  aevu-  bfr  tbe  witer,  if  I  kU  here 
■Ui»i/Mft  yov  i|iwitiiMi  tiH  ■iilii%lit,*  tud  one  of  tbo«e  upriflkt 
Jogtiaen  to  Fobii,  vho  had  beoi  pwtting  lair  rawn  with  «  ptusbng 
miMtitw,  ^ThatmRxT  aa  th«  aaavvn  onj  be,"  rrtorted  the 
Qaaiwr.  Tie  aahwiihiiiii  cDopoiare  of  tfa»  p^^le  is  aoaietiines 
IndiGnMidljr  di^dajed  in  Tigfater  inataaoeB. — I  was  traTellmg  in  a 
atagn  marh  viUi  three  male  QoakeR,  buttooed  up  in  tbe  stroitest 
BMi-coaftNKity  of  tb^  aect.  We  atopped  to  bait  at  Andover, 
whcfe  a  neal,  partJv  tea  apparatos,  partly  mf>P<T^  ^^  »^t  before  us. 
My  fnands  mnfiiird  tfaenaeivcs  ta  the  tea-table,  t  in  my  wav  took 
aopper.  When  tbe  Undbdy  brot^t  in  the  bill,  tbe  eldest  of  m^r 
QOEnpatiions  discc^Tend  tiMt  abe  had  charged  for  tK>tb  meals.  Th'w 
»aA  resisted.  Mine  haataa  was  Tefydamoroaa  and  pusitiT^.  Some 
ndld  arguments  veie  tued  oo  tbe  part  of  tbeQitaket^  for  which  the 
heated  mind  of  the  good  Udy  seemed  by  no  mean&  a  tit  recipient. 
The  guard  CAme  in  with  hi&  usual  peremptory  notioe^  The  Quaker 
pulled  out  their  money,  and  fomially  tendcied  it^ — «o  much  for  ben 
— I,  in  humble  imitation,  tendering  mine — for  the  supper  whidi  [ 
had  taken.  She  would  not  retast  in  her  demand-  So  thcv  a,U  three 
quietly  put  up  their  silver,  a&  did  m%*self,  and  marched  out  of  the 
room^  the  elaest  and  gravest  going  first,  with  myself  closing  up 
the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the 
example  of  such  grave  and  warrantable  personages.  We  got  in. 
The  step  went  up.  The  coach  drove  off.  The  murmurs  of  mine 
bottcfls,  not  very  indistinctly  or  ambiguously  pronounced,  became 
aOer  a  time  inaudible — and  now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical 
scene  had  for  a  while  suspended,  beginning  to  give  some  twitches,  I 
waited*  in  the  hope  that  some  justification  would  beoft'ercd  by  tliene 
!<enou*i  [KTsona  for  the  seeming  injustice  of  their  ctniduct.  To  ray 
greiit  surprise,  not  a  syllable  was  dropped  on  the  subject.  TUey  sate 
«w  Hjute  ivs  ftt  a  meeting.  At  length  the  eJdeat  of  them  broke 
dilcnee,  by  inquiring  of  his  next  neighbour,  *'  Hast  thee  hearxi  how 
imiigost  go  at  the  India  House  ?"  and  the  question  operated  as  a 
iK)|K)n(ic  oil  my  moral  feeling  a-*  far  as  Exeter. 
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E   ore    too   bAaty  when  we  set  down  our  ancestors  in  the 
groM  for  fooI^s  for  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  (as  they 
to  us)  involved  in  their  creed  of  witchcraft.     In  the  relations 
thff   visible  world    we  Und   them   to  have  heen  as  rational,   &nd 
wd    to  detect  an    historif   atiODialyt  as   ourselves.     But    when 
the  in^'isihle  world  wa^^  supposed  to  be  opened,  and  the  Uwless 
icj-  of  bad  spiribi  as«unie<l,  what  measures  of  probahility,  of 
icv,  of  fitness,  or  progxirtion — of  that  which  distinguishes  the 
firoin  the  palpable  absurd — could  they  have  to  guide  them 
rejection  or  admission  of  anv  particular  fcestimonv  ? — That 
pined  awny*  wasting  inwardly  as  their  waxen  imagea  con- 
before  a  fire — that  com  was  lodged,  and  cattle  lamed— that 
lirlwinds  uptore  in  diabolic  revelry  the  oaks  of  the  forest — or 
X  spits  ana  kettles  only  danced  a  fearful-innocent  vagary  about 
rustic's  kitchen  when  no  wind  was  stirring — were  all  equally 
here  no  law  of  agency  was  understood.     That  the  prince 
ers  of  darkness,  parsing  by  the  flower  and  pomp  of  the 
krth,  AiYoiild  lav  prt'posterous  siege  to  the  weak  fantasy  of  indigent 
1 — \uiA  neither  likelihood  nor  unlikelihood  d  priori  to  us,  who 
ve  no  measure  to  gue^  at  hh  poHcy,  or  standard  to  estimate 
'hat  mte  those  anile  souls  may  fetch  in  the  devil's  market.     Nor, 
hen  the  wieked  are  expressly  symbolized  by  a  goat,  was  it  to  be 
"  at  so  much,  that  he  should  cotne  sometimes  in  that  body, 
bis  metaphor, — Tluit  the  intereourse  w&a  opened  at  all 
itween    both    worlds    was  perhaps    the    mistake— but    that   once 
Bumed,  I  Hee  no  reaacm  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story  of  this 
itture  more  than  another  on  the  score  of  absurdity.    There  h  no 
w  to  judge  of  the  lawless,  or  canon  by  which  a  dream  may  be 
•itirised. 

f  hav^  sometimes  thought  that  I  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
M*  of  received  witchcraft  i  that  i  could  not  have  slept  in  a  village 
fcere  one  of  those  reputed  hags  dwelt.  Our  ancestors  were  bolder 
more  obtus«*  Amidst  the  universal  belief  that  these  wretches 
re  in  league  with  the  author  of  alt  evil,  holding  hell  tributary 
their  muttering,  no  simple  Justice  of  the  Peace  seems  to  have 
Cnipled  i«>uing,  or  silly  Headborougb  serving,  a  warrant  ujion 
lem — OS  if  they  should  subpena  Satan ! — I'rospero  in  his  Iwat, 
jth  his  books  and  wand  about  him,  suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed 
^ay  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  to  an  unknown  island.  He  might 
ve  raised  a  storm  or  two,  we  thinks  on  the  psasage,  Hia  acquies- 
nee  is  in  exact  analogy  to  the  non-resistance  of  witches  to  the 
utituted  powers.— VVhat  stops  the  Fiend  in  Sjien&er  from  tearing 
VOX..  II.— 5 
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Guyon  to  piet:c^ — or  who  had  made  it  a  condition  of  hi*  prey,  that 
Guyon  must  take  assay  of  the  glorious  bait — we  have  no  guess. 
We  do  not  know  the  laws  of  that  country. 

From  my  childhood  I  was  extremely  inquisitive  at>out  witdies 
and  witch-3torie,s.  My  maid,  and  more  legendary  aunt,  supplied 
me  with  good  ^tore.  But  I  shall  mention  the  accident  which 
directed  uiy  curio3ity  originally  into  this  chauneh  In  my  father's 
book-trloset,  the  History  of  the  Bihle,  by  Stacfchouse»  occupied  a 
distinguished  station.  Tlie  pictures  with  which  it  abounds — one 
of  the  ark,  in  particular,  and  another  of  Silomoirs  temple,  de- 
lineated with  all  the  fidelity  of  ocular  admeasurement,  as  if  the 
artist  had  been  upon  the  spot — attracted  my  childish  attention. 
There  waa  a  picture,  too,  of  the  Witch  raising  up  Samuel,  which 
1  wish  that  I  had  never  seen.  We  shall  tome  to  that  hereafter, 
Stackhouse  is  in  two  huge  toniea — and  there  wa<^  a  pleasure  in 
removing  folios  of  that  magnitude,  which,  with  intinit*  straining, 
waiii  Wi  much  ad  I  could  manage^  from  the  situation  which  they 
oocnpied  upon  an  upper  shelf,  i  have  not  met  with  the  work 
from  that  time  to  this,  but  !  retnember  it  consisted  of  Old  Testa- 
tnent  stories,  orderly  set  down,  with  the  objection  appeosded  to 
each  story,  and  the  eoliition  of  the  objection  regularly  tacked  to 
that.  The  objection  was  a  summary  of  whatever  diHrculticji  had 
been  opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the  history^  by  tlie  shrewdnea 
of  ancient  or  modern  infidelity,  drawn  up  with  an  almost  com- 
plimentary excess  of  candour.  The  solution  was  brief,  modest, 
and  satisfactory.  The  bane  and  antidote  were  both  before  vou. 
To  doubts  so  put,  and  so  ijua^ihed,  there  seemed  to  be  un  end  for 
ever.  The  dragon  lav  dead,  for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  l»al>e  to 
trample  on.  But— lilte  as  was  rather  feared  than  realised  trom 
that  slain  monster  in  Spenser^ — from  the  womb  of  those  crushed 
errors  young  dragoncbi  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess  of  so 
tender  a  Saint  Greorge  as  myself  to  vanquish.  The  habit  of  expect- 
ing objections  to  every  passage,  set  me  upon  starting  more  objections, 
for  the  gloiy  of  finding  a  solution  of  my  own  for  them,  I  became 
staggered  and  perplexed,  a  sceptic  in  long  coats.  The  pretty  Bible 
stories  wliich  I  had  read,  or  heard  read  in  church,  lost  their  purity 
and  sincerity  of  impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many  historic 
or  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended  against  whatever  impugnere. 
I  was  not  to  disbelieve  them,  but — the  nest  thing  to  that— I  wai 
to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or  other  would  or  had  difibelieved 
them.  Next  to  making  a  child  an  infidel,  is  the  letting  him  know 
that  there  are  infidels  at  all.  Credulity  is  the  nmn*a  weakness,  but 
the  child's  strength.  O,  how  ugly  sound  scriptural  doubts  from 
the  mouth  of  a  babe  and  a  suckling! — I  shoidd  have  lost  myself 
in  these  mazes,  and  h:ive  pined  away,   I  think,   with  such    untit 
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sustenance  as  these  husks  a^rded,  but  for  a  fortunate  piece  of 
ill-fortune,  which  about  this  time  befel  me,  Tuminj;  over  the 
picture  of  the  ark  with  too  much  haste,  I  unhappily  mftde  &  breach 
in  its  ingenious  fabric — driving  my  inconsiderate  fiiip:er»  right 
through  tlie  t«o  Urgcr  <|Uadruped:!$ — ^theetL^plmnt,  tind  the  camd — 
that  et&rc  (a*  well  thev  might)  out  of  the  two  la>it  windo^a  next 
the  steerage  in  that  unique  piece  of  naval  architecture.  Stackhouse 
was  henceforth  locked  up,  and  became  an  interdicted  treasure^ 
With  the  book,  the  objectioTis  and  solU'tion-B  gradually  cleared  out 
of  i»T  head,  and  have  seldom  returned  since  in  any  force  to  trouble 
me. — But  there  was  one  impresf^ion  which  I  had  imbibed  from 
StackhoujH!,  which  no  lock  or  bar  coutd  shut  out,  and  which  was 
<leBtin«d  to  try  my  chiidlsh  nerves  rather  more  seriouslv. — That 
detestable  picUire  ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terrors.  The  ni^ht-time 
solitude,  and  the  dark,  were  my  helL  The  suffering!*  I  endured  in 
this  nature  would  justify  the  expression.  I  never  laid  my  head  on 
my  pillow,  I  suppose,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sevenlh  or  eiji^hth  year 
of  lay  life— «o  fju*  as  memon-'  serves  in  things  6o  long  ago=— 
without  an  aflflurance,  which  realized  its  own  pi-ophecy-*  of  seeing 
some  frightful  spectx'O,  Be  old  Stttckhou.sc>  then  acquitted  in  part, 
if  I  say,  that  to  his  picture  oi'  the  Witch  raising  up  Sannicl' — (O  that 
old  man  covereti  with  a  mjuitle  !)  I  owe — not  my  midnight  terrors, 
the  hell  of  my  infancy — but  the  shape  and  manner  of  their  visita- 
tion. It  was  he  who  dressed  up  for  me  a  hag  that  nightly  aate  ujion 
my  pillow — a  sure  bed-fellow,  when  my  aunt  i>r  mv  maid  was  far 
from  me.  All  day  long,  while  the  book  was  permitted  me,  I  dreauted 
w&klng  over  his  deliiieation,  and  at  night  (if  I  may  use  so  bold  an 
expreMion)  awoke  into  sleep^  and  found  the  vision  true.  I  duri^t 
not,  even  in  tlie  day-light»  once  enter  the  chanilx^r  where  I  Jslept, 
without  my  face  turned  to  the  window,  aversely  from  the  bed  where 
my  witch-ridden  pillow  was. — Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do 
when  they  leave  tender  babes  alone  to  ^o  to  sltep  in  the  dark.  Tlie 
feeling  about  for  a  friendly  arm — the  hoping  for  a  familiar  voice- 
when  they  wake  screaming — and  find  none  to  soothe  them — what  a 
terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves  !  The  keeping  them  up 
till  tnidnigbt^  thaxjugh  candle-light  and  the  unwholesome  hours,  as 
they  are  called, — would,  I  am  satisfit-d.  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
prove  the  better  caution. — That  detestable  picture,  aa  I  have  iiaid, 
gave  the  fashion  to  my  dreams— if  dreams  they  were^— for  the  scene 
of  them  wa»  invariably  the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I  never  met 
with  the  picture,  the  fears  would  have  come  self-pictured  in  some 
aha|>e  or  other^ 


H«adJe«B  bear,  black  man,  or  ape—' 
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but»  as  it  va&y  my  imaginations  took  tbat  form. — It  is  not  book,  or 
picture,  or  the  st<>rie8  of  foolish  servants,  which  create  tbese  terrors 
in  cbitdren.  They  can  at  most  but  give  them  a  direction.  Dear 
little  T.H.  who  of  all  children  haa  been  brought  up  with  the  most 
scrupulous  ei^clusion  of  every  taint  of  supei^tition — who  wa*  never 
allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarix-ly  to  be  told  of  bad 
meD,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any  distreBsing  &tory — finds  all  this,  world 
of  fear,  from  which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ah  enctray  in  his 
own  "thick-coming  fancies;  "  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow, 
this  nurne-child  of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of 
tradition,  in  sweats  to  which  the  reveries  of  the  cell-damned 
murderer  are  tranquillity. 

Gorgona,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeeras — dire  stories  of  Celsenu  and 
the  Haq>ies— may  reproduce  themselves  in  the  braJn  of  superstition 
— but  they  were  there  before.  They  aie  transcripts,  types— the 
archetypea  are  in  us,  and  eternal.  How  else  should  the  recital  of 
that,  which  we  know  in  a  waking  sense  to  be  false,  come  to  affect  us 
at  all  ? — or 

Names,  whoKe  aense  we  see  not, 

Fray  u£  with  thrngs  thai  be  noi  ? 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror  from  such  objects,  considered 
in  their  capacity  of  being  able  to  inflict  upon  us  bodily  injury  ? — O, 
least  of  all  1  These  terrors  are  of  older  standing.  They  date 
beyond  l*ody — or,  without  the  body,  they  would  have  been  the 
same.  All  the  cruel,  tormenting,  defined  devils  in  Dante — tearing, 
mangling,  choking,  stifling,  st:orching  demons — tire  they  one  half 
E)o  fearful  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  as  the  simple  idea  of  a  spirit 
tinembodied  following  him — 


Like  on«  that  on  a  IcKiesonit:  coad 
Doth  wallt  in  fcax  and  d»ead^ ' 
And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  bead  ; 
Becau&e  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.  ^ 


1 


That  the  kind  of  fear  here  treated  of  ib  purely  spiritual^ — that  it 
is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  objectless  upon  earth^that  it  pre- 
dominates in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy — are  difficulties,  the 
solution  of  which  might  aiford  some  probable  insight  into  our  ante- 
mundane  condition,  and  a  peep  at  least  into  the  shadow-land  of 
pre-existence. 

My  night-fancira  have  long  ce^ed  to  be  afflictive.  I  confess  an 
occasional  night-mare ;  but  I  do  not,  as  in  early  youth,  keep  a  stud 
of  them.     Fiendish  faces,  with  the  extinguished  taper,  will  come 


^  Mr.  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
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Qd  look  at  me  ;    but  I  know  them  for  ujockeriesj  even  while  I  can- 
ot  elude  tUeir  presence,  atit]  I  light  and  grapple  with  Hiem.      For 
tie  credit  of  my  itnAgination,  I  am  almost  niihamed  to  say  how  tame 
id  prosaic   my   dreams  are  grown.      They  are   never  romantic, 
eldom  even   rural.     They  are  of  architectare  and  of  building — 
■cities  abroad,  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  hardly  have  hope  to  see. 
I  have  traversetl,  for  the  seeming  length  of  a  natural  day,  Rome, 
^Amsterdam,  Fari^,  Lisbon — their  churches,  palaces,  squaren^  market- 
enlaces,  shojM,  suburbs,  ruins,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  delight — 
^m  map-like  distinctness  of  trace — and  a  day-light  vividness  of  vision, 
^rthat  w^is  all  but  being  awake,— I  have  formerly  travelled  among  the 
Westmoreland  felU— my  highest  Alps,— but  they  arc  objects  too 
mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my  dreaming  recognition  ;  and  I  have  again 
and  again  awoke  with  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  inner  eve,  to  make 
M  out  a  shape  in  any  way  whatever,  of  Helveliyn.      Mcthout^ht  I  was 
Bin  that  country,  but  the  mountaini;?  were  gone.     The  mivi^rty  of  my 
■  dreams  mortih'es  me.     There  is  C'oleridge,  at  his  will  can  conjure 
W  tip  icy  domes,  and  pleasure-houses  for  Kiibla  Khau,  and  Abyssinian 
maidj),  and  songs  of  Abara,  and  eavema, 

Where  Alpb,  the  sacred  river,  runs, 

lto$olace  his  ui^ht.'iolitude:^— when  I  cannot  muster  a  fiddle.     Barry 
IComwall  hnn  his  tritons  mid  his  nereids  gamboling  before  him  in 
tnoctunml  visions,  and  pr<K'lftiming  sons  born  to  Neptune — when  my 
[stretch  of  imaginative  activity  can  hardly,  in  tlie  night  season^  raijie 
lup  the  ghost  of  a  fish-wife.     To  set  my  failures  in  somewhat  a 
aorlifyinf  light — it  wa*  after  reading  the  noble  Dream  of  this  poet, 
Ithat  my  fancy  ran  strong  uptin  these  marine  spectra;  and  the  |K>or 
kplastte  power,  such  a.s  it  is,  within  nie  aet  to  work,  to  humour  my 
llolly  in  a  sort  of  dream  that  very  night.     Methouglit  I  was  upon  the 
I  ocean  billows  at  some  sea  nuptialis,  riding  and  mounted  high^  with, 
I  the  customary  train  sounding  their  twnchs  before  me,  (I  myselfjvou 
rmay  be  sure,  the  leading  (fod^)  and  jollily  we  went  careering  over 
'  the  main^  till  just  where  Ino  Leucothca  sliould  have  greeted  me  (I 
think  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  embrace,  the  billows  gradually  sub- 
siding, fell  from  a  sea-rouglme^s  to  a  sea-calm,  and  thence  to  a  river^ 
motion,  and  that  river  (as  happens  in  the  familiarization  of  dreams) 
was  no  other  than  the  gentle  Thames,  which  landed   me,  in  the 
wafture  of  a  placid  wave  or  two,  alone,  safe  and  inglorious,  some- 
where at  the  foot  of  Lambeth  palace. 

The  degree  of  the  soul's  creativeness  in  sleep  might  fumiah  no 
whimsical  criterion  of  the  quantum  of  poetical  faculty  resident  in 
the  same  M>ut  waking.  An  old  gentleman,  a  friend  ot  mine,  and  a 
humorist,  used  to  carry  this  notion  so  far»  that  when  he  saw  any 
stripling  of  his  acquaintance  ambitious  of  becoming  a  poet,  his  first 
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question  would  be,-^"  Younff  man^  what  sort  of  dreams  have  you?* 
I  have  no  much  faith  in  my  old  friend^s  theory,  that  when  I  feel  that 
idle  vein  returning  upon  mt\  I  presently  subside  into  my  proper 
etement  of  prose,  reinombering  those  eluding  nereids,  and  that 
hiauspiciou^  inland  landing. 


MY   RELATIONS 

I  AM  arrived  at  that  point  of  life,  at  which  a  man  may  accoun 
it  a  blessing,  as  it  is  a  singularity,  if  he  have  either  of  hi* 
parents  surviving.  I  have  not  that  felicity — and  sometimes  think 
feelingly  of  a  pas.sage  in  Browne's  Christian  Morals,  where  he  speaks 
of  a  man  that  hath  lived  sixty  or  seventy  years  in  the  world.  **  In 
Buch  a  compass  of  time,"  he  says,  "a  man  may  have  a  close  appre- 
hension what  it  is  to  be  forgotten,  when  he  hath  Jived  to  find  none 
who  eould  remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
and  may  sensibly  see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time  Obuvioss 
will  loot  upon  himself." 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  good  one.  She  was  one  whom  single 
blefsedness  had  soured  to  the  world.  She  often  n^ed  to  8ay,  that  I 
was  the  only  thing  in  it  which  she  loved ;  and,  when  she  thought 
I  was  quitting  it,  she  grieved  over  me  with  mother's  tears.  A 
partialitv  quite  so  exclusive  my  reason  cannot  altogetliei"  approve. 
©lie  was  from  morning  till  night  poring  over  good  btwks,  ana  devo- 
tional exercises.  Her  favourite  volumes  were  Thomas  h  Kenipis,  in 
St&nhope's  Translation ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Pray^  Book,  with 
ih,G  Tftatin^  and  coTfiplities  regularly  set  down, — terms  which  I  waa 
at  that  time  twj  voung  to  understand.  She  persisted  in  reocHng 
tliem,  although  admonished  daily  concerning  their  Papistical  tend-  g 
ency ;  and  went  to  church  ei'ery  Sabbath,  as  a  good  Protestant  ^H 
should  do.  These  were  the  only  books  she  studied  ;  though,  1  ^H 
think,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  she  told  me,  she  had  read  with 
great  satisfaction  the  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Noble- 
man. Finding  the  door  of  the  cliapet  in  Essex-street  open  one  day 
— it  was  in  the  infancy  of  that  neresy — she  went  in,  liked  the 
sermon,  and  the  manner  of  worship*  ani^  frequented  it  at  intervals 
for  some  time  after.  She  came  not  for  doctrinal  poiutJii,  and  never 
missed  them.  With  some  little  asperities  in  her  constitution,  which 
1  have  atwve  hinted  at,  she  was  a  steadfa.st,  friendly  being>  and  a' 
t&ne  old    Christian.     She  v/as,  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  and  a 
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shrewd  mind — extraordisAry  at  a  repartee ;  one  of  the  few  occa-  , 
siocis  of  her  breaking  inilenoe — else  she  did  not  much  value  wit.] 
The  only  secular  employment  I  remember  to  have  seen  her  cng^edl  ] 
in^  was,  the  »plittin^  of  French  bean.s,  and  drop|>in^  them  into  a\ 
China  bftsin  of  fair  water.  Tlie  odour  of  those  tender  vegetables  I 
to  this  day  comes  back  upon  my  sense,  redolent  of  soothing  recollec-  \ 
tions.     Certainly  U  is  the  most  delicate  of  ctilinai'v  operations, 

Male  aunts,  as  somebody  calls  them,  1  had  none — to  remember. 
By  the  uncle's  side  I  may  he  said  to  have  been  bom  an  orphan. 
Brother,  or  sister,  I  never  had  any — to  know  them,      A  sister,  I 
think,  that  should  have  been  Elizabeth,  died  in  both  our  infancies. 
What  a  comfort,  or  what  a  care,  may  I  not  have  misBed  in  her ) — '  . 
Bot  I  have  cousins,  sprinkled  alxmt  in  Hertfordshire — besides  two^  ' 
with  whom  I  have  bet-n  all  my  life  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy> 
and  whom  I  may  term  cousins  par  excellence.     These  are  James 
and  Bridget  Elia*     They  are  older  than  myself  by  twelve,  and  ten, 
years;  and  neither  of  them  seems  dijipoeed^  in  matters   of  advice  , 
and  j^iiidance,  to  waive  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  primogeniture.  1 
confer^.     May  they  continue  still  in  the  same  mind  ;  and  when  they 
Bhal)  be  seventy-Hve,  and  seven ty*three,  yeai-s  old  (I  cannot  spare 
them  K)oncr)f  persist  in  treating  me  in  my  grand  climacteric  precisely  i 
u  A  atripUiig,  or  younger  brother !  J 

Jiunes  »  an  inexplicable  cousin.     Nature  hath  her  unities,  which  ] 
not  every  critic  can  penetrate ;  or,  if  we  feel,  we  cannot  explain 
them,      ^lie   pen   of  Yorick,   and    of  none  since   his,  could    have 

^  drawn  J.  E.  entire — those  iine  Shandian  lights  and  shades,  which  > 
make   up  his  story*     I   must   limp  after  in  niv  poor  antithetical' 
manner,  as  the  fates  have  given  me  grace  and  talent.     J*  E.  then — 
to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  at  Jeast — seemeth  made  up  of 
contradictory  principles.^ — The  genuine  child  of  impulse,  the  firigiAl 
ipher  of  pmaence — the  phlegm  of  my  cousin's  doctrine  ia 
ianly  at  war  with  his  temperament,  which  is  high  sanguine, 
ith  always  some  fire-new  project  in  his  brain,  J.  E.  is  the  syst^j 
matic  opponent  of  innovatioUj  and  crier  down  of  every  thing  thati 
has  not  stood   the  test  of  age  and  experiment.     With  a  hundred 
fine  notions  chasing  one  another  honrly  in  his  fancy,  he  is  startled 
at  the  least  approach  to  the  romantic  in  others;  and,  determined 
Hy  his  own  sense  in  every  thing,  commends  j/ou  to  the  guidance  of 
oomnion  sense  on  uU  occasions. ^VVith  a  touch  of  the  eccentric  in 
all  which  he  does,  or  says,  he  is  only  anxious  that  yoii  should  not 
commit  yourself  by  doing  any  thing  absurd  or  singular.     On  my 
on(Y  letting  slip  at  table,  that  I  was  not  fond  of  a  certain  popular 
dish,  he  begged  me  at  any  rate  not  to  say  so— for  the  world  would 
think  me  mad.      He  disgiiisea  a  passionate  fondness  for  works  of 
high  art  (whereof  he  hath  amassed  a  choice  collection),  under  the  pre^ 
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text  of  buying  only  to  sell  again — that  hh  enthu^iadin  may  give  qo 
eocouragemcnt  to  yours.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  why  does  that  piece 
of  tender,  pastoral  Douiinichino  bang  still  by  his  wail  ? — is  the  ball 
of  his  sight  much  more  dear  to  him  ? — or  what  picture -dealer  can 
talk  like  hiunP 

Whereas  mankind  in  general  are  observed  to  warp  their  specula- 
tive conclusions  to  the  bent  of  their  individual  humours,  his 
theories  are  sure  to  be  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his  constitu- 
tion. He  is  courageous  aai  Charles  of  Sweden,  upon  instinct ;  chary 
of  his  person,  upon  principle,  as  a  travelling  Quaker. — He  has  been 
preaching  up  to  oie,  all  my  life,  the  doctrine  of  bowing  to  the 
great— the  necessity  of  fonns,  and  manner^  to  a  man'i^  j^ctting  on 
in  the  world.  He  himself  never  aims  at  either,  that  I  can  discover* 
^-and  has  a  spirit^  that  would  stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cham  of  Tartary,  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  discourse  of  patience — 
extolling  it  as  the  truest  wisdom — and  to  see  him  during  the  last 
seven  minutes  that  his  dinner  is  getting  readv.  Nature  never  ran 
up  in  her  hetste  a  moiv  restless  piece  of  worlimanship  than  when 
she  moulded  this  impetuous  cousin — and  Art  never  turned  out  a 
more  elaborate  orator  than  he  can  display  himself  to  be,  upon  his 
favourite  topic  of  the  advantages  of  quiet*  and  contented ness  in  the 
state,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  we  are  placed  in.  He  is  triumph- 
ant on  this  theme,  when  he  has  you  safe  in  one  of  tho^  short 
stags  tliftt  ply  for  the  western  road,  in  a  very  obstructing  manner, 
at  the  foot  of  Johri  Murray's  street — where  you  get  in  when  it  is 
empty,  and  are  expected  to  wait  till  the  vehicle  hath  completed 
her  just  freight — a  trying  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  some  people. 
He  wonders  at  your  fidgetiness, — "  where  could  we  be  better  tnan  we 
are,  thus  Bitting^  tktis  coTisiiUingf" — '^-prefeiiH  for  hi*  part,  a  state 
of  rest  to  locomotion,"— with  an  eye  all  the  while  upon  the  coach- 
man— till  at  length,  waxing  out  of  all  patience,  at  your  want  of  it, 
he  breaks  out  into  a  pathetic  remonstrance  at  the  fellow  for 
detaining  u»  so  long  over  the  time  which  he  had  professed^  and 
declares  peremptorily,  that  "the  gentleman  in  the  coach  is  deter- 
mined to  get  out,  if  he  does  not  drive  on  that  instant," 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,  or  detecting  a  sophistry, 
be  if.  incapable  of  attending  yoiL  in  any  chain  of  arguing.  Indeed 
he  makea  wild  work  with  logic  ;  and  seems  to  jump  at  most  admir- 
able conclusions  by  some  prtKes9,not  at  all  akin  to  it.  Consonantly 
eiiough  to  this,  he  hath  bicen  heard  to  deny,  upon  certain  occasions, 
that  there  exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as  reason  ;  and 
wondereth  how  man  came  first  to  have  a  conceit  of  it — enforcing 
his  negation  with  all  the  might  of  reasoning  he  is  master  of.  He 
has  some  i^peculative  notions  against  laughter,  and  will  maintain 
that  laughing  is  not  natural  to  Air/t — when  perad venture  the  next 
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at  his  lungs  shalJ  crow  like  Chanticleer.  He  says  some  of 
ike  beat  tKmgs  in  the  world— and  decJareth  that  wit  is  hia  aversion. 
[I  naa  He  who  s&id^  upon  seeing  the  Eton  boys  at  play  in  tlieir 
^routiil* — What  a  pity  to  think,  thai  th€sefiTie  inginuottji  lad* 
m  a  few  years  vnlt  all  he  chktnged  into  frivolovs  Members  of 

trlxa/meni  ! 
His  youth,  was  Hery,  glowing,  tempestuous — ^and  in  age  he 
coTereth  no  ayusptom  of  cooling.  This  is  that  which  I  fwlmire 
in  him.  1  hate  people  who  meet  Time  half-way.  I  aui  for  no 
ciJinpromlHe  with  that  inexHtable  spoiler.  AVhile  he  Uvuh^  J.  E. 
will  take  his  swing, —  It  does  mc  good,  as  I  walk  towards  the  street 
of  mv  tiaily  avocation,  on  some  fine  May  morning,  to  meet  him 
marching  in  n  quite  opposite  direction,  with  a  jolly  handsome 
pKaeoKXj  and  ahining  sanguine  face,  that  indicates  aome  purchni^e 
in  his  eve — a  Claude — or  a  Hobhima — for  much  of  his  enviable 
leisure  is  eon»umed  at  Christie's,  and  Phillips's — or  where  not,  to 
pick  up  pictures,  and  such  gauds.  On  these  ocrasttms  he  mostly 
»toppeth  me,  to  read  a  short  lecture  on  the  advantage  a  person 
like  me  posResses  above  himself^  in  having  hi*  time  <>ceupien  with 
buoiMiaB  which  he  mxtst  do — ^assurcth  me  that  he  often  feels  it  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands — wishes  be  had  fewer  holidays — and  goes  off — 
Westward  Ho! — chantinga  tune,  to  Pall  Mall — perfectly  convinoett 
that  he  ha«  convinced  me — while  1  proceed  in  my  opposite  dii*ection 
tuneless. 

It  is  pleasant  again  to  see  this  Pix^fessor  of  Indifference  doing 

tie  honours  of  his  new  purchase,  when  he  litis  fairly  housed  it. 
ou  must  view  it  in  every  tight^  till  he  has  found  the  ^st — placing 
It  at  this  distance,  and  at  that,  butalways  suiting  the  focus  of  your 
Hght  to  hifi  own.  Von  must  spy  at  it  through  your  fingers,  to 
Ijbfttch  the  aerial  ijers|icctive — though  you  assure  him  tliat  to  you 
the  landscape  shows  much  more  agreeable  without  that  artiHee. 
Wo  be  to  the  luckless  wightj  who  does  not  only  not  respond  to  his 
rapture,  but  who  should  drop  an  unseasonable  intimation  of  pre- 
ferring one  of  his  anterior  bargains  to  the  present ! — The  last  is 
always  his  best  hit— ^his  "Cynthia  of  the  rainnte." — Alas!  how 
mtoiy  a  mild  Madonna  have  I  known  to  come  in — a  Raphael  ! — 
ke^  ita  ascendancy  for  a  few  brief  moiins^then,  after  certain 
toteltnedial  degradations  froni  the  front  drawitig-nxini  to  the  l>ack 
llcty,  thence  to  the  durk  parlour, — ftdoptctt  in  turn  hy  cat:h  of 
'  CArracci,  under  successive  lowering  ascriptions  of  tiliation,  mildly 
ing  its  fall^ — consigned  to  the  oblivious  lumber-room,  go  out 
a  Lucca  Giordano,  or  plain  Carlo  Maratti! — which  things 
when  I  beheld — musing  upon  the  chance*  and  mutabilities  of  fate 
bdow,  hath  made  me  to  reflect  ujKin  the  altered  condition  of  great 
penonagea,  or  that  woful  (Jueen  of  Richard  the  Second — 
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—  set  forth  in  pomp* 
She  came  sLdorned  hithei  like  sweet  May. 
8ent  bick  like  Hallowmass  or  shortest  day. 

With  great  lovp  for  i/ou,  J.  E.  hath  but  a  limited  syinf»t^T 
with  what  you  fi*!  or  do.  He  lives  in  n.  world  of  his  own,  Kiid 
mak^  slender  guesses  at  what  passes  in  your  initid.  He  never 
pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits.  He  will  tell  an  old  eBtahlished 
play-goer,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  of  So-and-so  (namine  one  of  the 
theatres),  is  a  vexy  lively  comedian — a*  a  piece  of  news !  He 
advertised  me  but  the  other  day  of  some  pleasant  green  lanes  which 
he  had  ftmnd  out  for  mt,  knowi'n^  me  to  be  a  great  walke7\  in  my 
own  immediate  vicinity — who  have  haunted  the  identical  spot  any 
time  these  twenty  years  ! — He  has  not  much  respect  for  that  dfttt 
of  feelings  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sentimental.  He  applies  the 
detinitiou  of  real  evil  to  bo4tily  siiflerings  exclusively— and  rejectcth 
all  others  as  imaginary.  Hu  U  aftected  by  tJie  sight,  or  the  bare 
supposition,  of  a  ci'eature  in  pain,  to  a  degree  which  I  have 
never  witnessed  out  of  womankind.  A  constitutional  acntenesa 
to  this  class  of  sufferings  may  in  part  account  for  this.  The 
animal  tribe  in  particular  he  taketh  under  his  especial  protection. 
A  broken-winded  or  spur-galled  horse  is  sure  to  find  an 
advocate  in  him.  An  over-loaded  ass  is  his  client  for  ever.  He 
is  the  apostle  to  the  brute  kind^the  never-faihng  friend  of  those 
who  have  none  to  care  for  them.  The  contemplation  of  a  Jobster 
boiled,  or  eels  skinned  alive,  will  wring  him  so,  that  '^all  for  pity 
he  could  die."  It  will  take  the  navour  from  his  palate,  ami  the 
pest  from  his  pillow^  for  days  and  nights:.  With  the  intense  feeling 
of  Thomas  Clarkson,  he  wanted  onlv  the  stcadine&<i  of  pursuit,  and 
unity  of  purpose,  of  that  "true  yolte-fellow  with  Time,"  to  have 
efl'ected  as  much  for  the  Aviviaf,  as  he  hath  done  for  the  Ne^a 
Creation.  But  my  uncontrollal)le cousin  ia  but  imperfectly  formed 
for  purposes  which  demand  co-operation.  He  c-^innot  wait.  His 
amelioration-plans  must  be  ripened  in  a  day.  For  this  rea.son  he 
has  cut  but  an  eciuivocal  figure  in  benevolent  societies,  and  com- 
binations for  the  alleviation  of  human  sufferings.  His  zeal  conetandy 
makes  him  to  Quti*m»,  and  put  out,  bis  eoadjutorii.  He  thinks  of 
relieving,— while  they  think  of  debating.  He  wa»  black-balled  out 
of  a  society  for  the  Kelief  of  *         *         *         *         ♦         • 

*  *  *  *  ,  liecause  the  fervor  of  his  humanity 
toiled  beyond  the  formal  appreh«>sion,  and  creeping  processes,  of 
his  associates.  1  shall  always  consider  this  distinction  as  a  patent 
of  nobility  in  the  Elia  family! 

Do  1  mention  these  seeming  inconaistencies  to  smile  at,  or 
braid,  my  unique  cousin  f    Marry,  heaven,  and  all  good  mannersi,  and 
the  understanding  that  should  be  between  kinsfolk,  forbid  I — With 
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^1  the  strang;ene«ies  of  thb  strantjest  of  the  Elias^l  would  not 
h»ie  hiTO  in  one  jot  or  titt  ie  other  than  he  is ;  neither  would  I  barter 
or  CTchntige  ui y  wild  kin-Hnum  far  the  most  exact,  regular,  and  every- 
w&yoonetttent  kinsniaD  bna thing. 

In  mv  next,  reader,  I  may  perhaps  ^ivc  you  sonie  ai'count  of  tnv 
coaan  Bridget — if  you  are  not  already  surfeited  with  tx>usiiia — and 
take  Tou  by  the  hand^  if  you  are  willing  to  go  with  us,  on  an 
excurnan  wnich  we  made  a  summer  or  two  since,  in  search  of  more 
C0VL8ins — 

TliCQQgli  the  gceitrt  plains  af  pLeaaanC  Hettfordshire:. 
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jRllXiET   ELIA  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  uiany  a  lon^ 
year.     I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extending  beyond  the 
fiod  of  memory.     We  house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in 
k  sort  of  double  singleness  ;  with  such  tolerable  comfort,  upon  the 
whole,  that  1,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  disposition  to  go  out 
the  mountains,,  with  the  rash  king*s  offspring,  to  bewail  my 
cy.     We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  taiitcs  and  hubits — yet  so,  a& 
a  dtfterence."     We  are  generaJly  in  harmouv,  with  occassional  * 
LeringSr— as  it  should  be  among  near  relations.     Our  synipathiea. 
rather   anderttood,   than  expressed;  and   once,  upon   my  dis- 
ihling  ft  tone  in  my  voice  more  kind  than  ordinan,',  my  cousin 
Bt  into  tears,  and  complained  that  I  was  altered.     We  are  both 
it  readers  in  <fifferent  directions.     While  1  am  hanging  over  (for 
thousandth  time)  »onie  pris«age  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of  hi&^ 
Tc  contem|>nrarie«,  ahe  is  abstracted  in  some  modem  tale,  or 
Ivcmture,  whereof  our  common   reading-table   ih   daily  fed   with 
Jaously  fresh  Nupplies.     Narrative  teazes  me.     I  have  little  con- 
in  the  pnigrvss  of  events.     She  muiit  have  a  story — well,  ill,  or 
entlv  told — so  there  be  life  stirring  in  it,  and  plenty  of  good 
I  accident».     Tlit:  fluctuations  of  fortune  in  ttction — and  almost 
Jn  rfeal  life — havt  ceased  to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully  upon  me. 
Out-of-the-way  humours  and  opinion^^ — head&  with  Aome  diverting 
tirvit  in  them — the  oddities  of  authorship  please  me  most.     My 
^^■ijn  has  a  native  disrelish  of  any  thing  that  soundK  odd  or  bizarre. 
^^^Hpng  goes  down  with  her,  that  \»  quaint^  irregular,  or  out  of  the 
^t35|  of  common  sympathy.     She  **  holds  Nature  more  clever."     I 
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can  pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beautiful  otiliquities  of  the  Religio 
Medici;  but  &he  must  apologise  to  me  for  certain  disrespectful 
insinuations^  which  she  has  bteen  pleased  to  throw  out  Utterly, 
touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear  favourite  of  mine,  of  the  laiit 
century  but  one — the  thriee  noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous, — hut  Again 
somewhat  fantastical^  and  original -brain^df  generous  Margaret  New* 
castle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than  I  csoold  han 
wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associatea  and   mine,  free-thinlcCTS — 
leaders,  and  dtsctples^  of  novel  philosophies  and  i^yj^tems  ;   but  ahe. 
neither  wrangles  with,  nor  accepts,  their  opinions.     That  which  was 

fCKjd  and  venerable  to  her,  when  a  child,  retains  its  authority  over 
er  mind  still.     She  never  juggles  or  plays  trieliB  with  her  under- 
standing. 

We  ai-e  Iwth  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  Uttle  too  positive ;  and  I  have 
observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uniformly  thia^— 
that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circumstances^  it  turns  out,  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  and  my  cousin  in  the  wrong.  But  where  we 
have  diffei-ed  upon  moral  points ;  upon  something  proper  to  be  done, 
or  let  alone  ;  whatever  heat  of  opposition,  or  steadiness  of  con- 
viction, I  set  out  with,  I  am  sure  always,  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
bi'ouij'ht  over  to  her  way  of  thinking, 

1  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kinswoman  with  a  gentle 
hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  l>e  told  of  her  faults.  She  hath  an 
awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  of  reading  in  company  ;  at 
which  times  she  will  answer  yes  or  710  to  a  question,  without  fully 
understanding  its  purport — which  is  provoking^  and  derogatory  in 
the  highest  degree  to  tlie  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said  question. 
Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most  pressing  trials  of  life,  but 
will  sometinies  desert  her  upon  trifling  occasions.  When  the  pur- 
ptme  requires  it,  and  is  a  thing  of  moment^  she  can  speak  to  it 
greatly  ;  but  in  matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she 
hath  been  known  sometimeti  to  let  slip  a  word  Itss  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to;  and  she 
happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture,  which  passeth  by 
the  name  of  accomplishments.  She  wsiS  tumbled  early,  by  accident 
or  design,  into  a  spacioua  closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  with- 
out much  selection  or  prohibition^  and  browsed  at  will  upon  that 
fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they  should  be 
brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion,  I  know  not  whether  their 
chance  in  wedlock  might  not  l^e  diminished  by  it ;  but  I  can  answer 
for  it,  that  it  makes  (if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst)  most  in- 
comparable  old  maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter  ;  but  in  the 
teazing  accidenU,  and  minor  perplexities,  which  do  not  call  out  the 
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ito  meet  them,  she  sometimes  niAketh  taatters  worse  by  an  ez- 
»K  of  participation.  If  she  does  not  always  divide  your  trouble, 
upOD  the  plea^^ADter  occasions  uf  life  she  Is  sure  always  to  treble  your 
tttisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  a  play  with,  or  upon  a  visit ; 
but  best,  when  she  fflaes  a  JQ^imeK-ffitlLyi^u, 

We  maHe  an  excursion  together  a  few  Kuumiers  since,  into  Hert- 
ConUhiref  to  beat  up  tbe  quarters  of  some  of  our  less-known 
relatioDft  in  that  tine  com  couittry> 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery  End  ;  or  Mackarel  End, 
J^  IS  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly,  in  some  old  mapH  of  Hertford- 
^Ke;  a  farm-house^ — delightfully  situated  within  a  gentle  walk 
jRtti  Whe«thampstead,  I  can  just  remember  having  been  tlicre,  on 
a  visit  to  a  great-ftunt,  when  I  wa.s  a  ehild,  under  the  care  of 
firklget ;  who,  tm  I  have  said,  is  older  than  myself  by  some  ten 
years.  I  wi»h  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap  the  remainder  of  our 
joint  existences,  that  we  mi^ht  share  them  in  equal  division.  But 
tliat  is  impossible.  The  liouse  vttxs  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  uf 
a  Mibstant  jai  yeoman,  who  had  married  my  grand  mother's  sister.  His 
name  was  Gladman.  My  grandmother  was  a  Bruton,  married  to  a 
Field.  The  Gladmans  and  the  Brutons  are  still  Hourishiii^  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  but  the  Fieldp*  are  almost  extinct.  More  than 
forty  years  had  elapsed  sinee  Uie  visit  1  speak  of ;  and,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  wc  had  lost  sight  of  the  other  two 
branchea  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  persons  inherited  Mackerv 
End — kindred  or  strange  folk — we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture, 
but  determined  some  day  to  explore. 

Bv  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  takidg  the  noble  park  at  Luton 
in  our  way  from  Saint  Alt>an*8,  we  arriveti  at  the  spot  of  our 
uous  curiosity  about  noon.  The  &i|d;ht  of  the  old  farm-house, 
>ugfa  every  trace  of  it  was  effaced  from  my  recollection,  affected 
with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  year. 
though  /  had  forgotten  it,  we,  had  never  forgotten  being  there 
ether,  and  we  had  been  talking  about  Mackery  End  all  our 
livetf,  till  memory  on  my  part  became  mocked  with  a  phantom  of 
itself,  and  I  thouj^ht  I  knew  the  a-spect  of  a  place,  which,  when 
ent,  O  how  unlike  it  was  to  thaty  which  I  had  conjured  up  so 
iiy  times  instead  of  it  ! 

5bll  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it;  the  season  was  in  the 
of  June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet. 

But  ihou,  that  didsi  appeaz  «>  fiur 

To  {bnd  imagination. 
Do<t  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Her  delicate  creation  J 

ndgeVs   waA   more  a   waking    bliss  than  mine,  for  she  easily 
iDered   her  old  acquaintance  again — some  altered  feature  of 


ooune,  a  littie  fi^rudged  at.  At  firstf  indeed,  she  wax  readr  to 
disbelieve  for  iov  ;  bwt  the  scexje  soon  re-confirmed  itself  in' her 
aftettiods^ — and  slie  traverswl  evei^-  out-poet  of  the  old  Diunsion,  to 
the  Hood-bouw,  the  orchard^  the  place  where  the  pigeoii-botiK  had 
i)tix>d  (house  and  birds  were  alike  Aomd) — with  n  breathJe^  m- 
patience  of  reco^ition,  which  was  more  pardonable  perhaiH  than 
decoroua  at  the  age  of  fifty  odd.  But  Bridget  in  some  things  i:i 
behind  her  ^ears. 

The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  houi^^ — and  that  w««i  a 
difficulty  which  to  nie  i^ingly  would  have  been  inaunnountable ;  for 
I  am  terribly  nhy  m  niaking  myself  known  to  strangers  and  out-of- 
date  kinsfollt.     Love,  stronger  than  Bcruplet  winged  my  cou^n  in 
without  me;  but   she  soon  returned  with  a  creature  that  might 
ba^u;  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  the  image  of   Welcome.     It  was  the 
vounijjeftt  of  the  Gladmans;   who,  by  marriage  with  a  Bruton,  hud 
becotne  miiitresA  of  the  old   raaniiion,     A  comely    brood    are  the 
Brutona,     Six  of   them,   females,  were  noted   a*  the    handnomat 
young  women  in  the  county.     But  tht.s  adopted   Bruton,  in  my 
mind,  was  better  than  they  all — more  comely.     She  was  born  too 
late  to  liave  remembered  me.     She  just  recollected  in  early  life  to 
have  had  her  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed  out  to  her,  climbing  « 
*tvle.     But  the  name  of  kindred,  and  of  cousinshipv  was  enough. 
Those  slender  ties,  that  prove  slight  as  g06samer  in  the  rending 
atmosphere  of  a  metropolis,  bind  taster,  as  we  found  it,  in  heArtVf 
homely »    loving    Hertford  shire.       In   five    minutes    we    were    a& 
thoroughly  acquaintcii  as  if  we  had   been  born  and    bred   up  to- 
gether ;    were   familiar,  even    to   the   calling   eath   other   bv  our 
Christian    names.      So  Christians   should  call  one   another      To 
have  seen   Bridget,  and  her — it  was  like  the  meeting  of  the  two 
scriptural  cousins  !     There  was  a  grace  and  dignity,  an  amplitude 
of  form  and  stature,  answering  to  her  mind,  in  this  farmers  wife, 
which  would  have  shined  in  a  (lalace— or  so  we  thought  it.     We 
were  ni;idc  welcome  by  husband  and   wife  etjually— we,  and  our 
Irieiid  that  was  with  us — I  had  almost  forgotten  him — but  B.  F. 
will  not  so  eoon  foiget  that  meeting,  if  |>eradventure  be  shalJ  read 
this  on  the  far  distant  shores  where  the   Kangaroo  haunts.     The 
futted   calf  was  made  ready,   or  rather  was  ahieady  so,  as  if  in 
antidpatiori   of  our  coming;  and,  after  an  appropriate   glusx  of 
niitive    vvirie,  never  let   me  forget   with   what    honest    pride    this 
huApitable   couAtu   made  us   proceed   to    Wheathaiiimtead,   to   tn- 
Inwuce  us  (as  some  new-found    rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister 
GUdniatiiH  who  did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us,  at  a  time 
when  she  almost  knew  nothing. — With  what  corresponding  kind- 
XWim   we    were   received    by    them    also — bow    Bridget's    memofy, 
onHltetl  bv  the  occattJon,  warmed  into  a  thoutand  hatf-obliterated 
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[»llectioaA  of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter  ^tonishnient,  and 
I  ber  owo — and  to  the  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who  snt  by,  Ainiost  the 
^^riv  thing  that  w&s  not  a  cousin  thcre^ — old  eftWced  imager  of 
^H^  thnii  half- forgot  ten  names  and  circumstances  still  crowding 
^wick  upon  her,  sls  words  written  in  lemon  come  out  uyton  exposure 
lu  a  friendly  warmth,— when  1  forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country 
usuis  forf^t  me ;  and  Bridget  no  more  remember,  that  in  thi 
of  weakling  infjincy  I  wsa  her  tender  cbar^ — oa  I  have  lieen 
care  in  foolish  manhood  since— in  those  pretty  pastoral  walks, 
ng  ago,  about  Mackery  End,  in  Hertfordshire. 
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S  oompftrit)^  modern   with  ancient  mannera,  we  are  pleased  to 
compliment  oureelves  upon  the  point  of  gallantry  ;  a  certain 
luimisnefM,  or  deferential  respect^  which   we  are  Nuppofled  to 
%,y  to  fematesi^  &«  females. 

I  shiiU  believe  that  tliif*  principle  actuates  our  conduct,  when  I 
can  forget,  that  in  the  nineteeuth  century  of  the  era  fi-om  which 
we  date  our  civilit\',  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  leave  off  the  very 
frequent  practice  of  whipping  femalett  in  public,  in  common  with 
the  coarsest  male  ofti^ndersi. 

[  fihali  believe  it  to  be  inKuentjal^  when  I  can  shut  my  eyea  to 

tact^  that  in  Kngland  women  are  t«tiU  occasionally — hanged. 
I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  a<;tress«a  are  no  longer  subject  to  be 

off  a  stage  by  gentlemen. 
I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a  fish- wife  aeros»  the 
ttennel ;  or  assists  the  appte-woman  to  pick  up  her  wandering 
3iti  which  some  unlucky  di^y  hn-s  jui^t  dissipated. 
I  !iih&ll  beliei'e  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants  in  humbler  life,  who 
^would  be  thought  in  their  way  notable  ^wiepts  in  thus  refinement, 
liall  act  upon  it  in  piaces  where  they  ai-e  not  known,  or  think 
BnuelTen  not  observed — when  [  flball  sec  the  traveller  for  »ome 
nch  tradoaman  part  with  hin^  admired  box^uat,  to  spread  it  over 
lie  defenceless  shouldcn*  of  the  poor  woman,  who  ih  passing  to  her 
iriMh  on  the  roof  of  the  sume  sbige-coach  with  him^  drenched  in 
the  Pain — when  I  shall  no  longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the 
pit  i»f  a  X^ondoii  thetttre,  till  she  is  sick  and  faint  with  the  exertion, 
ritfa  men  about  her,  seated  at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her 
till  one,  that  seem*  to  have  more  mftnners  or  conscience 
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1  twdt  ut  tlnr  own 
yaa  Iwve  not  aeoi  a 


Uwn  the  rmt,  s^rni6mitlv  dedsRs  *  Ae  i^oaU  be  wcfcomti  to 

HcjLt,  if  ahe  were  a  Uttw  ya^a^a  ant 
{tapper   vraiehouaemiui,  or  ttftt   rider* 
female  ac()UAintiuioe,  and   toq  ihall  ooi 
politer-bred  man  in   Loth^ory. 
y  Liutlvt  I  »HaJI  b^;u]  to  believe  that  tkoe  k  mse  sodi  prindple 

iiifluoricin^  our  cotiJurt,  wbcn  note  tbaa  rmr  httf  of  tbeamteoj 
and  coaree  ^Tvittid^  of  the  world  daati  fieaae  to  be  ptrbnuedbf 
womcn- 

IJnlil  that  dny  comes,  I  tAudl  never  bdieve  dii>  ba«sted  point  to 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  conventkmal  fictioo  ;  a  pageant  got  up 
between  the  Aexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  life, 
in  wKich  both  find  their  account  eqnallv. 

I  Hhall  be  even  dtupoaed  to  rank  it  among  the  salutary  fictioftt  of 
life,  when  in  polite  eirctes  I  shall  see  the  hodc  attesitioos  paid  to 
Ofle  AH  tci  ytHtth,  to  bometj  features  as  to  handsome,  to  eoarae  com- 
ploxioTift  iiH  to  clear — to  the  woman,  h6  the  is  a  wcHitaii^  Dot  assbt 
U  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a  title, 

I  Hhiill  Ix'tifve  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  name,  when  a 
we]i-dri'»«ed  ijontleman  in  a  well-dressed  eompany  can  advert  to  the 
topit'  uf  ffinuik  old  ag^  without  exciting,  and  intending  to  exdte, 
a  wM'tT ;  — when  tho  phrases  **  antiquated  virginity,"  and  £uch  a  one 
hiM  "overstoinl  her  market,"  pronounced  in  good  companvt  shall 
mine  imuK^liatr  nfliinee  in  man,  or  woman,  ^at  shall  hear  them 
HfHikon. 

JoM*pU  Vtiiea,  of  Bread-iftreet-hill,  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
Dirocton*  of  the  Soutli-Sea  company — the  same  to  whom  Edwardis 
the  SliiikHpeivro  commentfitor,  1ms  addressed  a  tine  sonnet — was  the 
t^tilv  iHiiteni  of  i'oni^ititent  jjallantry  I  have  met  with.  He  took  me 
under  bin  shelter  at  an  enrly  age,  and  bestowed  !«ome  pain&  upon 
uie.  I  owe  lo  hi«  preempts  and  example  whatever  th^^  is  of  the 
man  of  buNineNM  (and  that  is  not  much)  in  my  composition.  It  was 
not  liiK  fault  that  I  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a  Presby- 
t<'riun,  und  hrouj^ht  up  a  merchant,  he  w&s  the  finest  gentleman  of 
hiw  liim-.  Hi'  had  not  one  system  of  attention  to  females  in  the 
(trnwina-roiitii,  iitid  anoihet  In  the  shop,  or  at  the  stall.  I  d«  not 
meati  tliat  he  made  no  distinction.  But  he  never  lost  Right  of 
nex^  or  overliMiktHl  it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disadvantageous  situa- 
tiou.  I  ha\'t'  set'n  him  stand  hare-headed — smile  if  you  plea^ie — to 
a  poor  Mt'rvant  girl,  while  she  ha.s  been  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to 
iWHUo  tttrtvt — in  such  a  jxwturo  of  unforced  civility,  as  neither  to 
etnhurnuH  Iut  in  the  atTeptance,  nor  himself  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He 
waM  no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  after 
wcnnen  :  but  he  reverenced  and  upheld,  in  every  form  in  which  it 
came  bc^fnre  him,  w&ttxanhood,     I  nave  seen  him — nav,  smile 
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nderiy  eacortini^  a  tnarkct- woman,  whom  he  Imd  encountered  id  a 
Lower^  exalting  his  iimhrelU  ovct  her  poor  basket  of  fruit,  that  it 
light  receive  tio  dADnago,  with  n»  much  carefu!ne«s  as  if  she  had 
wn  a  Countess.  To  the  reverend  form  of  Female  Eld  he  would 
lidd  the  waJl  (though  it  were  txj  an  ancient  beggar-woman)  with 
more  oeremonv  than  we  can  afford  it*  show  our  grandams.  He 
WW  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age;  the  Sir  C^didore,  or  Sir  Tristan, 
to  those  who  have  no  Calidnres  or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The 
roMs,  that  had  long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him  in  tho«e 
vithered  and  y^'low  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he  f^atd  his  addimes  to 
the  beautiful    Susa«    VVinstAnley^ — old    Winstanlev's  dauffhter  of 
Clapton^ — who  dying  in  the  early  days  of  thpir  courtship,  confirmed 
in  kirn  the  resolution  of  perpetual  bachelorship.     It   was  during 
their  «hork  courtship,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  l>eei)  one  day  treat- 
b^  his  raistress  with  a  profusion  of  civil  sfieeches — the  common 
gaUantficA — to  whielt  kind  of  thing  she  had  hitherto  manifested  no 
TCpogiuyice — but  in  tliis  instance  with  no   efl'ect.     He   couUI    not 
obtain  from  her  a  decent  acknowledgment  in  return.     She  rather 
seemed  to  resent  hts  compliments.     He  could  not  set  it  down  to 
caprice,  for  tlie  lady  had  alwav^  shown  hen^lf  above  that  littlenem. 
When  he  venturwl  on  the  following;  day,  landing  her  a  little  better 
humoured,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  coldne^  of  yestenlay, 
she  confessed,  with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she  had  nn  sort  of  dis- 
like to  his  attentions  ;  tliat  she  could  even  endure  some  hiph-flown 
compliments;  that  a  young  woman  placed  in  her  situation  had  a 
right  to  expect  all  soi-t  of  civil  thin|;s  sjiid  to  her;  that  she  hoped 
she  could  di^iit  a  dose  of  adulation,  short  of  insincerity,  with  as 
little  injurj'  to  her  humility  as  most  young  women:  but  that — a 
tittJe  before  be  tiad  commenced  his  compliments — she  had  overheard 
him  by  accident,  in  rather  rough  langua^  rating  a  younjj  woman, 
who  had  not  brought  home  bin  cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  thought  to  herself,  "  As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Winstanley,  and 
>uiig  lady — a  reputed  beauty,  and  known  to  he  a  fortuue, — I 
have  my  choice  of  the  finest  speeches  from  the  mouth  of  this 
fine  centlemiin  who  is  courting  me— but  if  I  had  been  poor 
Sucti-a-one  (naming   the   miliiner), — and   had   failed   of 
fing  home  the  cravats  to  the  appointed  hour^ — though  jierhape 
sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward  them — what  sort  of  com* 
plicnenfo  should   I   have  received  then  ? — jVnd  my   woman's  pride 
cune  to  my  assistance;    and   1  thoutjht,  that  if  it  were  only  to 
ilo  m«  honour*  a  female*  Uke  myself,  might  have  received    hand- 
loaier  timtge :  and  I  wa.>«  determined  not  to  accept  any  Bne  speeches, 
to  the  oompromif^e  of  that  Rex,  the  belonging  to  which  wa-^  after  all 
my  strongest  claim  and  title  to  them." 
VOL,  U. — 6 
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1  think  th«  tadj  diaooinered  both  f^enerocnty,  and  a  juAt  way  of 
thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  ^ve  her  lover ;  and  I  h&re 
ftOinetiiBe»  inUigiDed,  that  the  uncuinmon  strain  of  coQrtesv^  which 
through  life  r^ulated  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  mv  friend 
tovftnis  all  of  womankind  indiscriniinatelv^  owed  its  happy  origin 
to  this  Beaaanable  lesson  from  the  lijie  of  his  lamented  niistresj^. 

I  wiafa  the  whc^  femaJe  world  would  entertain  the  same  notion 
of  these  tfaii^  that  Mtae  Winstanlev  showed.  Then  we  should  see 
son»ething  of  the  spirit  of  coneistent  gaUantry  ;  and  no  longer  wit* 
twss  the  anomaly  of  the  same  man — a  jiattem  of  true  politenew  to 
a  wifie — of  cold  contempt,  or  rudeness,  to  a  sister — the  idolater  of 
his  female  mistress — the  disparager  and  despiser  of  his  no 
ftiuiale  aunt,  or  unfortutiate — stiU  female^maidcii  cousin.  Ji 
ftO  much  re«pect  aa  a  woman  derogates  froui  her  own  acx,  in  wha 
«ver  ooDoitton  placed — ber  handmaid,  or  dependent — she  deser 
to  have  dimini^ed  from  hePself  on  that  score ;  and  probably  will 
feel  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and  beauty^  and  advantages,  not 
UMeparable  from  sex,  ^lall  lose  of  their  attraction.  What  a  woman 
should  demund  of  h  man  in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first — respect 
for  her  as  she  is  a  woman ; — and  next  to  that— to  be  respected  b? 
him  above  nil  other  women.  But  let  her  it^tand  upon  her  female 
character  »s  upin  n  foundation  :  and  let  the  attentions,  incident  to 
individual  preference^  be  so  many  pretty  additaments  and  oma- 
moitsr — as  many,  and  as  fanciful,  as  you  pleaae— to  that  niaio 
structure.  Let  her  tirst  lesson  be — with  sweet  Susan  Win^taule^ 
— to  T«v«renc«  ^«r  MX. 
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WAS  bom,  and  passed  the  first  seven  vears  of  mv  life,  in  tl^^ 
_  Temple.  li»  ohm'ch,  its  balk,  its  gardeas,  its  fountain,  its 
river,  I  had  almost  said— for  in  those  young  years,  what  was  this 
king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a  stream  that  watered  our  pleasant  places  f 
— these  are  of  my  oldest  recollections,  I  repeat,  to  this  oay,  no 
verses  to  myself  more  frequently,  or  with  khidlier  emotion,  than 
those  of  Spenser,  where  he  sfx^nks  of  this  spot. 

There  when  they  ciunc,  whereas  tboec  hricky  towcra. 
The  which  on  Themmcs  brode  aged  back  doth  ride. 
Where  now  the  studious  tawyeis  have  theii  bowers. 
There  wbylome  wont  the  Tcmpler  knights  to  bide. 
Till  they  decAyd  through  pride 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.  What  a 
transition  for  a  ooontryman  visiting  London  for  the  first  time — the 
passing  horn  the  crowded  Strand  or  Fleet-street,  by  unexpected 
avenuea,  into  its  magnificent  ample  squares,  its  classic  green 
recesses !  What  a  cheerful,  liberal  look  hath  that  portion  of  it, 
which,  from  three  sides,  overlooks  the  greater  garden  :  that  goodly 
pile 

Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  bight, 

confronting,  with  massy  contrast,  the  lighter,  older,  more  fan- 
tastically shrouded  one,  named  of  Harcourt,  with  the  cheerful 
Crown-office  Row  (place  of  my  kindly  engendure),  right  opposite 
the  stately  stream,  which  washes  the  garden-foot  with  her  vet 
scarcely  trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  l>ut  just  weaned  from  her 
Twickenham  Naiades  !  jl  mt^  vnnW  giv^  'HnmefhiTig  fiy  havg  been 
bom  in  such  places.  What  a  collegiate  aspect  has  that  fine  Eliza- 
bethan ball,  where  the  fountain  plays,  which  I  have  made  to  rise  and 
fall,  how  many  times !  to  the  astoundment  of  the  young  urchins,  my 
contemporaries,  who,  not  being  able  to  guess  at  its  recondite 
machinery,  were  almost  tempted  to  hail  tiie  wondrous  work  as 
maffic !  What  an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost  effaced  sun-dials, 
witib  their  moral  inscriptions,  seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which 
they  measured,  and  to  take  their  reveUtions  of  its  flight  immediately 
from  heaven,  holding  correspondence  with  the  fountain  of  light ! 
How  would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  on,  watehed  by  the  eye 
of  childhood,  eaeer  to  detect  its  movement,  never  catched,  nice  as  an 
evanescent  doud,  or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep ! 

Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  dial-hand 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  t 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  embowelments 
of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  6t  tolemn  dulness  of  communication,  com- 
pared with  the  simple  altar-like  structure,  and  silent  heart-language 
of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden  god  of  Christian  gardens. 
Why  is  it  almoflt  every  where  vanished  ?  If  its  business-use  be 
suDCTseded  by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its  beauty, 
might  have  pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate 
labours,  of  pleasures  not  protracted  after  sun-set,  of  temperance,  and 
good-hours.  It  was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first 
world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed  it  in  Paradise.  It  was  the 
measure  appropriate  for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  te  spring  by,  for 
the  birds  to  apportion  their  silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture 
and  be  led  to  fold  hy.  The  shepheid  "  carved  it  out  quamtly  in 
the  sun;***  and,  turning  philosopner  by  the  very  occupation,  pro- 
vided it  with  mottos  more  teudiing  than  tombstones.     It  was  a 
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pretty  device  of  the  gardener,  recorded  by  Marvdl,  who,  in  the  days 
of  artificia)  gardening:,  made  a  dial  out  of  herix  and  flowers.  I 
must  quote  his  verses  a  tittie  hi^^i»  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all  lui 
serious  poetry  was,  of  a  witty  delicacy.  Ihey  will  not  come  in 
awkwaraly,  I  hope,  in  a  talk  of  fountains  and  aun-dials.  He  ii 
speaking  of  sweet  ^srden  scenes : 

What  Mnmdrous  life  in  this  I  lead  I 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  lufidouB  dusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  tbemsdves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnaxed  with  flowers,  I  lall  on  grass. 
Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasm«  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 
The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 
Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas ; 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 
Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mom  root. 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide : 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  wbets  and  claps  its  silver  wings ; 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  fli^t. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 
How  well  the  skilful  gardner  drew. 
Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new  I 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run: 
k  And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ?  ^ 

The^rtifiriAjJnnptAJns  of  the  metropolis  are,  in  like  manner,  fast 
vanishing.  Most  of  them  are  dried  up,  or  bricked  over.  Yet, 
where  one  is  left,  as  in  that  little  green  nook  behind  the  South  Sea 
House,  what  a  freshness  it  gives  to  the  dreary  pile!  Four  little 
winged  marble  boys  used  to  play  their  virgin  fancies,  spouting  out 
ever  fresh  streams  from  their  mnocent-wanton  lips,  in  the  square  of 
Lincoln 's-inn,  when  I  wa.s  no  bigger  than  they  were  figured.  ThCT 
are  gone,  and  the  spring  choked  up.  TThe  fashion,  they  tell  me,  is 
gone  by,  and  these  things  are  esteemed  childish.  Why  not  then 
gratify  children,  by  letting  them  stand  n  Lawyers,  I  suppose,  were 
children  once.  They  are  awakening  images  to  them  at  least.  Why 
must  every  thing  smack  of  man,  and  mannish  ?     Is  the  world  all 

^  From  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  The  Garden. 
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grown  up  P  Is  childhood  dead  ?  Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left,  to  respond  to 
its  ecffliest  enchantments  ?  The  figures  were  grotesque.  Are  the 
stiff-wigged  living  figures,  that  still  flitter  and  chatter  about  that 
area,  less  gothic  in  appearance?  or  is  the  splutter  of  their  hot 
rhetoric  one  half  so  refreshing  and  innocent  as  the  little  cool  play- 
ful streams  those  exploded  cherubs  uttered  P 

They  have  lately  gothicised  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple- 
hall,  and  the  library  n*ont,  to  assimilate  them,  I  suppose,  to  the  body 
of  the  hall,  which  they  do  not  at  all  resemble.  What  is  become 
of  the  winged  horse  that  stood  over  the  former  ?  a  stately  arms ! 
and  who  has  removed  those  frescoes  of  the  Virtues,  whidi  Italianized 
the  end  of  the  Paper-buildings  ? — ^my  first  hint  of  allegory  !  They 
must  account  to  me  for  these  things,  which  I  miss  so  greatly. 

The  terrace  is,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used  to  call  the  parade ; 
but  the  traces  are  passed  away  of  the  footsteps  which  made  its 
pavement  awfiil !  It  is  become  common  and  profane.  The  old 
benchers  had  it  almost  sacred  to  themselves,  in  the  forepart  of  the 
day  at  least.  They  might  not  be  sided  or  jostled.  Their  air  and 
dress  asserted  the  parade.  You  left  wide  spaces  betwixt  you,  when 
you  passed  them.    We  walk  on  even  terms  with  their  successors. 

The  roguish  eye  of  J 11,  ever  ready  to  be  delivered  of  a  jest, 

almost  invites  a  stranger  to  vie  a  repartee  with  it.  But  what 
insolent  familiar  durst  have  mated  Thomas  Coventry  P  —  whose 
person  was  a  quadrate,  his  step  massy  and  elephantine,  his  face 
square  as  the  lionX  his  gait  peremptory  and  path-keeping,  in- 
divertible &om  his  way  as  a  moving  column,  the  scarecrow  of  his^ 
inferiors,  the  brow-beater  of  equab  and  superiors,  who  made  a* 
solitude  of  children  wherever  he  came,  for  they  fled  his  insufferable 
presence,  as  th^  would  have  shunned  an  Elisha  bear.  His  growl 
was  as  thunder  in  their  ears,  whether  he  spake  to  them  in  mirth 
or  in  rebuke,  his  invitatoiy  notes  beiM,  indeed,  of  all,  the  most 
repulsive  and  horrid.  Clouds  of  snu^  aggravating  the  natural 
terrors  of  his  speech,  broke  from  each  majestic  nostril,  darkening 
the  air.  He  took  it,  not  by  pinches,  but  a  palmfiil  at  once,  diving 
for  it  under  the  mighty  flaps  of  his  old-fashioned  waistcoat  pocket ; 
his  waistcoat  red  and  angry,  his  coat  dark  rappee,  tinctured  by  dye 
original,  and  by  adjuncts,  with  buttons  of  obsolete  gold.  And  so 
he  oaced  the  terrace. 

ay  his  side  a  milder  form  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  ;  the  pensive 
gentUity  of  Samuel  Salt.  They  were  coevals,  and  had  nothing  but 
that  and  their  benehership  in  common.  In  politics  Salt  was  a 
whiff,  and  Coventry  a  staunch  toiy.  Many  a  sarcastic  growl  did 
the  latter  cast  ouWfor  Coventry  had  a  rough  spinous  humour — 
at  the  political  confederates  of  his  associate^  which  rebounded  from 
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wtiemxwmm,  amd  of  csoeUent 
«f  the  k«,     I  n^Mi  ys 

.    WheB  «  cast  of  diAedt 

faefaiv  bim, 

to  his  man 

1 H  oat  of 

he  had  aa 

vhut  R^ole  far  talents  S. 

He  «w  «  4sT  ami ;  «  child 

t  bhI  |Miiii—linMtii^  to  Uie 
_  _  B  fljuht  ior  vast  applkfttidD 

iaipile«fhavelf.  He  w  aot  to  be  trwtcd  with  hnertf  with 
inpmdfcjr.  He  oewr  ^^nd  far  «  Ainer  party  fast  be  forgot  his 
smord — they  wore  cwank  th^ — or  rae  otba*  iMnami  piul  of 
bn  equiiMge.  Lovd  bad  hii  eye  upaa  htm  on  all  tbcK  occaaoiu, 
and  cvdinarily  gave  hzoi  hk  cae.  If  therr  vas  as?  thing  which  be 
could  apeak  utuoason&blv^  be  wai  aa«  to  do  it.— He  was  to  dine 
at  a  relfttivc's  of  the  imfortmiate  Misb  Blaodj  on  the  daj  of  ho* 
execution  ; — and  L-  vho  had  a  waz^  foiis%ht  of  his  pnsfaaUe 
hnlNici nations,  befiore  be  set  out,  schooled  him  with  gi^at  anxictj 
nxit  ill  an^-  cKimiible  manner  to  aJltxIe  to  her  story  tlkat  day.  &]| 
proiriiM-il  ffiittifully  to  ohsen^e  the  injoDctian.  He  had  not  f  ' 
M'atc^l  in  th«  |»jirK>ur,  where  the  company  was  experting  the  di: 
NiuiniuiiiH,  four  minuten,  when,  a  pau^  in  th«  conTersation  ensuing 
he  gtit  up,  lookt'd  out  of  window,  and  pulling  down  hts  nifflc 
an  ordinary  motion  with  him—^bserved,  "it  was  a  gloomy  day>" 
and  a(idcd,  "Mi^h  Jtlandy  must  be  hanged  by  thi^  time,  I  suppose.** 
Instances  of  this  sort  weru  pcrpetuaL  Yet  B.  wa«  thought  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  a  Hi  person  to  be  consulted,  not 
alone  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  law,  but  in  the  ordinary  niceties 
Hud  cniljarrassmentfl  of  conduct — from  force  of  manner  entirely. 
He  riL'ViT  laughed.  He  had  the  same  good  fortune  among  tJie 
fcomlc  woi'kl, —  vftiA  a  known  toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two 
are  said  to  Imvt-  dird  for  iovc  of  him^ — I  auppose,  because  he  never 
trifled  or  Ulkwl  grtlluntty  with  them»  or  paid  them,  indeed,  hardly 
common  attrnlionH.  He  luid  a  fine  face  and  person,  but  wanted, 
niethought,  the  Kpirit  tlmt  f«hould  have  shown  them  off  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  wiJiiHii.     His  eye  lacked  lustre. — Not  so,  tbou^t 

Susan  P' i  wUti^  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty,  was  seen,  in  the 

fold  evening  timt',  uiiwxompanied,  wetting  the  pavement  of  B ^ 

Row,  with  tears  that  fell  in  di-oiw  which  might  be  heard,  because 
lit  r  friend  had  died  that  day—he,  whom  she  had  pursued  with  a 
hmwlcss  passion   for  Uie  ia»t  forty  years — a  passion,  which  years 
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coold  not  extinguish  or  abate;  nor  the  lonp  resolved,  yet  gently 
enforocd,  puttings  off  of  unrelenting  bachelorhood  disi^uade  from  it* 

cherished  purpose.     Mild  Susan   P ,  thou  hast  now  thy  friend 

io  heaven ! 

ThocOAS  Coveiitrv  wa^  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  contracted  circumstances^  whicti  gave  him 
early  those  parsimonious  habits  which  in  after-life  never  forsook 
him ;  &o  that,  with  one  windfall  or  another,  about  the  time  I  knew 
him  he  was  master  of  four  or  tive  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  nor 
did  he  look,  or  walk,  worth  a  moidore^ess.  He  lived  in  a  gloomy 
bouse  opposite  the  pump  in  Serjeant's-inn,  Fleet-street.  J.,  the 
counsel,  is  doing  self-impofted  penance  in  it,  for  what  reason  I 
divine  not,  at  this  day.  C.  had  an  a^eeable  seat  at  North  Cray, 
where  be  seldom  spent  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  summer; 
but  preferred,  during  the  hot  months^  standing  at  his  window  in 
this  damp,  close,  well-like  mansion,  to  watch,  as  he  «iid,  "the 
maids  drawing  water  all  day  long."  I  suspect  he  had  his  within- 
door  reasons  for  the  preference*  Hie  curru^  €t  (tTTfia  f^t/'re.  He 
might  think  his  treasures  more  .safe,  Uia  hoti^e  had  the  aspect  of 
m  fctrcing  box.  C.  waH  a  clo^e  hunk^^^'-a  hoarder  rather  than  a 
mber— or,  if  a  miser,  none  of  the  mad  Elwes  breed,  who  have 
fatougbt  <iiecredit  upon  a  character,  which  cannot  exist  without 
eertoili  admirable  [)oint8  of  stead  inens  and  unity  of  purpose.  One 
mav  hate  a  true  mi-ser,  but  cannot,  I  auspect,  so  easily  dciKpise  him. 
By  taking  care  of  the  pence,  he  is  often  enabled  to  part  with  the 
pounds,  upmn  a  scale  that  leaves  us  carelesi*  generous  fellowB 
iwJtiRg  at  an  immca-surable  distance  behind.  V.  gave  away 
30^0O0^<  at  once  in  his  life-time  to  a  blind  charity.  His  house- 
was  seTcrely  lot^ked  after,  but  he  kept  the  table  of  a 
man.  He  would  know  who  came  in  ana  who  went  out  of 
houM.',  but  his  kitchen  chimney  was  never  suffered  to  freeze. 
Salt  was  his  oppuiiite  in  this,  as  in  alt^ — ^never  knew  what  he  was 
ortb  in  the  world  ;  and  having  but  a  competency  for  hi?  rank, 
hich  his  indolent  habits  were  little  calculated  to  improve,  might 
have  suffered  severely  if  he  bad  not  had  honest  people  about  him. 
~  veJ  took  care  of  every  thing.  He  was  at  once  his  clerk,  his  good 
rant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  '*"flappec,"  his  guide,  stop-watdv 
aiulitor,  treaaurer.  He  did  nothing  without  consulting  Lovet,  or 
&iled  in  any  thing  without  expecting  and  fearing  his  admonishing. 
He  put  himself  almost  too  much  in  his  handts  had  they  not  been 
the  purest  in  the  worlds  He  resigned  hi^  title  almost  to  respect 
as  ft  master,  if  I^.  could  ever  have  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  he 
va»  a  servant . 

1  knew  thi.'i  LoveK     He  wast  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing 
bonetrty.     A  good  fellow  withal,  and  "  would  strike.      In  the  caus« 
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ot*  the  opprv>!«ed  be  never  considered  inequalities,  or  calculated  the 

nunilifcT  Lit'  \u»  opponents.     He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the 

lituul  ot*  a  man  ot  quality  that  had  drawn  upon  him  ;  and  pom- 

mt'ilixl  him  'Severely  with  the  hilt  of  it.     The  swordsman  had  OTOred 

TtiNuit  to  .1  tVinale — an  occ&iion  upon  which  no  odds  against  him 

vvu'ii  iiaw  prvvtnted  the  interference  of  Lovel.     He  would  stand 

'io\t  vUv  l^uv-headtfil  to  the  same  peison,  modestly  to  excuse  his 

*ii;vrfV'rv'tikt>— for    L«  never  tbrgot  rank,  where  something  better 

w;i{i  *ioc  «.vn(.YnK\i.     L.  was  the  livetiest  little  fellow  breathing,  had 

t  tH^x  .«>  ;:n\   :ui  iTarrick's,  whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble 

vl  >,i«v  I  fvrtriit  of  him  which  conHrms  it),  possessed  a  fine  turn 

'\*t  luMoroi^  ^Kvtrv — next  to  Switt  and  Prior — moulded  heads  in 

^<;t«  or  t'I.istLT  x^t  Varis  to  aLlminition,  by  the  dint  of  natural  genius 

:tivi\.\  .  :..:r*xx'.  vrnbtMace  board*,  and  such  small  cabinet  toys,  to 

vt't.v'.-oi- .  :<.vtv  A  vuuxiX  at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility; 

u.u-c  ■•».fcJ»  SctiT  than  aiiv  man  of  his  degree  in  England;  had 

tv-   r;v4**K-^:  ^-'^t  Aih.i  coiiceits*  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of 

v»i'  vv-^  4-i-    :T*fcrc-AHi!S  A*  you  could  desire.     He  was  a  brother  of 

*«    k  '^'k',  "v-r%x'«vr.  ai'a:  rust  such  a  ftee,  hearty,  honest  companion 

.«  V-     Ivkw  \^  Jkl:>.*c  wL'cId  have  chosen  to  go  a  fishing  with.     I 

v.M    •  :tt     ■   *  %  ^'io  Jiacv  a:x{  the  decay  of  his  taculties,  palsy -smitten, 

s    .4xt  xic  -<»4V  ^'C  auman  weakness — '' a  remnant  most  forlorn 

•,  >•  V.     V  «*is.*     «vc  «vva  then  his  eye  would  light  up  upon  the 

.*.     ..■..    .-.     'N   ^ocor.:**  (.varrick.     He    was  greatest,  he  would 

v.»      '   .N**x^     "  *:te.  .  >xx*  :.■«  stAaie  nearly  throughout  the  whole 

,     ■■  •    *  ^\.  »  »■   *>  -X"^^  V*  A  wvc."     At  inten'iUs,  too,  he  would 

v>^»v    •     *  ^     ■  ■  -,"      V.  i-o  how  he  came  up  a  little  boy  from 

*%■»      -•  ^v     •  s.--^ XV.  a::o.  .'.o*  h:<  mother  cried  at  parting  with 

,  ,     •.-*    V     '. .   — rt\  .v:'^tr  sof.h?  few  years'  absence,  in  his 

,  .     »  ,       ^ .  V     .*  '^.x    *c  -.  vv.  >--y  b'.osiwii  herself  at  the  change, 

^.    ,      ....    A    ^v^-:c'.:   :.'  St\Je*o  that  it  was  *'her  own 

V  *       v  .     ^    ,\,".:;-;'xr.:  s;^bsivting.  he  would  weep,  till 

^.^^        .    v»*.-  H.w.  ..- v^r.- vib&Axi  mijiht  have  a  mother  still 

,   ■,  .       _  Y-.     '<■    -c*-     K.::  tSo  cv^mmon  mother  of  us  all 

.  \    »  '.     *.\v  »%v.  "r/  c"**.:',*  :r*to  h«^. 

x\      .   ,    .,^,      .     V  V   •     '.  S.*-".    ".  'h^ir  walks  upon  the  terrace, 

,.      ,  .    %     .\\;>    ":V'-^v-   ^.x:'..-    -oirw  to  make  up  a  third. 

;.     ,  -» -  V       T,v    AT-.  ;**   am;  in  those  days — "as  now 

.»    N  *«-,v.-   ;.v  >:Twts.~ — S-t  pMieialiy  with  both 

V.    ^x    \'  N-      \v  >:a:j,  oc  »:th  one  at  least  behind, 

,  ,  .  ,    \    -^  *  ,  N  V      r    •»  A  S'-rwvoient,  but  not  a  pre- 

,  ^      „        Sv   ^w   '.Nn:    ■.    .">  ttuv  wiiich  you  could  not 

.,  .      .,  .:v    s'xx  --.N--    .•...  »;v.  A-  -.-.xTuxv-tv  of  being  happy. 

n<    *:*.^V'  WN^N   'N^^^-    '»'**.  **"■"   -"^  »h-.ti-':ies5s.     His  look  was  un- 

t.oM.  ^, .  .N»<s     S  i,<  y.V;  '•-.tS.x::  has  *x.me»>  that  of  our  great 
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pHulanthropist.      I  icnow  that  he  did  good  acts,  but  I  could  never 
nuiLe  out  what  he  taas.     Contemporary  unth  these,  but  subordinate, 
was  Dain^   Barringtjsu — another  oddity^he   walked    burly   and  J 
square — in   imitAtion,   1  think,  of  Coventry' — howlijcit  he  attained  ^ 
not  to  the  dignity  of  his  prototype.      Nevertheless,   he  did  prettv  | 
well,  upon  the  strength  of  being  a  tolemble  antiquarian,  and  having  / 
ft  brother  a  bisliop.     When  the  account  of  his  year's  treasurership 
came  to  be  audited,  the  following  lingular  charge  W)\s  unanimously 
disallowed  by  the  bench:  ^Mteni,  disbursed  \br.  Allen^  the  gardener, 

k twenty  sbiJliTigs,  for  stuff  to  poison   the  sparrows,  by  my  ordei^." 
"Next  to  him  was  old  Barton — a  jol'y  negation,  who  look  u|)on  him 
the  ordi^ring  ol'  the  bills  of  fare  for  the  parliament  chamtx;r,  where    1 
the  iKucbers  dine — answering  to  the  combination  nximti  at  college   I 
— oiuch  to  tlie  e»i$ei](ent  of  his  lt;s3  epicurean  brethren.     I  know   I 
nothing  more  of  him. — llien  Read,  and  Twopenny — Read^  good-  I 
humoured  and  personable— Two|)emiy,  good-huuioured,  but  thin,  I 
and  felicitous  in  jests  upon  hit*  own  Hgure.     If  T.  wa^  thin,  Wharry 
was  attenuated  find  fleeting.      Many  must  rcmeiuber  hiui  (for  he 
was  rather  of  later  date)  and  his  singular  gait,  which   was   per-  I 

Iiormed  by  three  steps  and  a  jump  regularly  succeeding.     The  steps  ' 
were  little  efforts,  like  that  of  a  child  beginning  to  walk ;  the  jump 
ootupanitively  vigorous,  as  a  foot  to  an  inch.     Where  he  learned 
tin>  Hgure,  or  what  occasioned  it,  I  could  never  discover.     It  was 
neither  graceful  in  itself^  nor  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  any 
better  than  common  walking.     The  extreme  tenuity  of  hm  frame, 
I  suspect,  set  him  upon  it.     It  was  a  trial  of  poising,     T^'kOpenny 
would  often  rally  him  upon  his  leannesfi,  and  hail  him  as  Itrother    _ 
Li^ty  ;  but  W,  had  no  relish  of  a  joke.     His  features  were  spiteful.    I 
I  have  heard  that  he  would  pinch  hi^  cat^s  ears  extremely,  when  I 
ttny  thing  had  offended  hiin.     Jackson — the  omniscient  Jackson  he  I 
^^^■Ucalle<l — w»n  of  thiH  period.     He  htuf  the  reputation  of  pos-sei^ti-  1 
^HV"^'*'^  nmltifarious  knowledge  than  any  man  oi'  his  time.     He  I 
^■^AS  tlie  Friar  Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of  the  Temple.      I  I 
^V  remember  a  pleasant  passage,  of  the  cook   applying  to  him,  with    ■ 
much  formality  of  apology,  for  instructions  how  to  write  down  edge 
bone  of  beef  in  his  bill  of  commons.     He  was  supposed  to  know,  if 
any  man  in  the  world  did.     He  decided  the  orthography  to  be— 
^■ad  I  have  given  it — fortifying  his  autiiontv  with  sucli  anatomical  J 
H^feasons  as  dismissed  the  manciple  (for  the  time)  learned  and  happy.   1 
Some  do  spell  it  yet  perversely,  aiich  hone,  from  a  fancitbl   re- 
semblance between  its  shaije*  and  that  of  the  aspirate  so  denominated. 
I  had  almofit  forgotten  Mingay  with  the  iron  hand — but  he  waii 
■omewbat  later.     He  hnd  lost  his  nght  hand  hy  some  accident,  and  J 
supplied  it  with  a  grappling  hook,  which  he  wielded  with  a  toler-| 
ahb  adroitiuMft.     I  detfitetlthe  substitute,  before  I  was  old  enough 
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to  reason  whether  it  were  artificial  or  not.  I  remember  the 
astoniahmeDt  it  raised  in  me.  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talking- 
person ;  and  I  reconciled  the  phenomenon  to  my  ideas  as  an  emblem 
of  power — somewhat  like  the  horns  in  the  fordiead  of  Michael 
Anoelo's  Moses.  Baron  Maseres,  who  walks  (or  did  till  very  lately^ 
in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  closes  my  im- 
perfect recollections  of  the  old  bench^  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Fantastic  forms,  whither  are  ye  fled  ?  Or,  if  the  like  of  you 
exist,  why  exist  they  no  more  for  me?  Ye  inexplicable,  half- 
understood  appearances,  why  comes  in  reason  to  tear  away  the 
pretematuial  mist,  bright  or  gloomy,  that  enshrouded  jon  ?  Why 
make  ye  so  sorry  a  figure  in  my  relation,  who  made  up  to  me — to 
my  childish  eyes — ^the  mythology  of  the  Temple  ?  In  those  days  I 
saw  Grods,  as  "  old  men  covered  with  a  mantle,''  walking  upon  the 
earth.  Let  the  dreams  of  classic  idolatir  perish, — extinct  be  the 
fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of  l^endary  tabling, — ^in  the  heart  of 
childhood,  there  will,  for  ever,  spring  up  a  well  of  innocent  or 
wholesome  superstition — the  seeds  of  exaggeration  will  be  busy 
there,  and  vital — from  every-day  forms  educing  the  unknown  and 
the  uncommon.  In  that  little  Goshen  there  will  be  light,  when 
the  grown  world  flounders  about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and 
mateSality.  While  childhood,  and  while  dreams,  reducing  child- 
hood, shall  be  left,  imagination  shall  not  have  spread  her  holy 
wings  totally  to  fly  the  earth. 


P.S.  I  have  done  injustice  to  the  soft  shade  of  Samuel  Salt.  See 
what  it  is  to  trust  to  imperfect  memory,  and  the  erring  notices  of 
childhood  !  Yet  I  protest  I  always  thought  that  he  had  been 
a  bachelor !  Iliis  gentleman,  R.  N.  informs  me,  married  young, 
and  losing  his  lady  in  child-bed,  within  the  first  year  of  their 
union,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  the  effects  of  which, 
probably,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  In  what  a  new  light 
does  this  place  his  rejection  (O  call  it  by  a  gentler  name  !)  of  mild 

Susan  P J  unravelling  into  beauty  certain  peculiarities  of  thia 

very  shy  and  retiring  character! — Henceforth  let  no  onelreceive 
the  narratives  of  £Ua  for  true  records !  They  are,  in  truth,  but 
shadows  of  fact — verisimilitudes,  not  verities— or  sitting  but  upon 
the  remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  He  is  no  such  honest 
chronicler  as  Jbl.  N.,  and  would  have  done  better  perhaps  to  have 
consulted  that  gentleman,  before  he  sent  these  incondite  reminis- 
cences to  press.  But  the  worthy  sub-treasurer — who  respects  his 
old  and  his  new  masters — would  but  have  been  puzzled  at  the 
indecorous  liberties  of  £lia.  llie  good  man  wots  not,  peradventure, 
of  the  license  which  Magazinea  have  arrived  at  in  this  plain- 
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speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of  their  existence  beyond  the 
C^enilemwws — ^his  furthest  monthly  excursions  in  this  nature- 
having  been  long  confined  to  the  holy  ground  of  honest  Urbcm't 
obituaiy.  May  it  be  long  before  ms  own  name  shall  help  to 
swell  those  columns  of  imenvied  flattery! — Meantime,  O  ye  New 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself 
the  kindliest  of  human  creatures.  Should  infirmities  over-take  him 
— he  is  yet  in  green  and  vigorous  senility — make  allowances  for 
them,  remembering  that  "ye  yourselves  are  old."  So  may  the 
Winged  Horse,  your  ancient  badge  and  cognisance,  still  flourish  I 
so  may  future  Hookers  and  Seldens  illustrate  your  church  and 
chambers !  so  may  the  sparrows,  in  default  of  more  melodious 
quiristers,  unpoisoned  hop  about  your  walks !  so  may  the  fresh- 
coloured  and  cleanly  nursery  maid,  who,  by  leave,  airs  her  playful 
charge  in  your  stately  gardens,  drop  her  [pettiest  blushing  curtsy 
as  ye  pass,  reductive  of  juvenescent  emotion !  so  may  the  younkers 
of  this  generation  eye  you,  pacing  your  stately  terrace,  with  the 
same  supentitious  veneration,  with  which  the  child  £lia  gazed  on 
the  Old  Worthies  that  solemnized  the  parade  before  ye ! 
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THE  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had,  probably,  its  origin 
in  the  early  times  of  the  world,  and  the  himter-state  of  man, 
when  dinners  were  precarious  things,  and  a  full  meal  was  something 
mere  than  a  commcm  Messing ;  when  a  belly-full  was  a  windfall,  and 
looked  like  a  special  providence.  In  the  shouts  and  triumphal 
soncB  with  which,  after  a  season  of  sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky  booty 
of  deei^s  or  goafs  flesh  would  naturally  be  ushered  home,  ezistea, 
perhaps,  the  germ  of  the  modem  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to 
be  undentood,  why  the  blessing  of  food — the  act  of  eating — should 
have  had  a  particular  ensression  of  thanksgiving  annexed  to  it» 
distinct  from  that  implied  and  silent  gratitude  with  which  we  are 
euected  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  many  other  various 
gins  and  good  things  of  existmoe. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon  twenty  other 
occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day  besides  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form 
for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonli^t  ramble,  for  a 
friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved  proUem.  Why  luive  we  ntme  for 
booki^   those  spiritual  repasts — a  grace  be^Dire  Milton — a  grace 
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before  Shakspeare — a  devotional  exercise  proper  to  be  said  before 
readine  the  Faizy  Queen? — ^but,  the  received  ritual  having  pre- 
scribea  these  forms  to  the  solitary  ceremony  of  manducation,  I  ^laU 
confine  my  observations  to  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the 
^race,  properly  so  called ;  commending  my  new  scheme  for  extension 
to  a  niche  in  the  grand  philosophical,  poetical,  and  perchance  in 
part  heretical,  liturgy,  now  compiling  by  my  fiiend  Homo  Hum- 
juiUB,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snug  oongr^ation  of  Utopian 
Rabelsesian  Christians,  no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form  then  of  the  benediction  before  eating  has  its  beauty  at 
a  poor  man's  table,  or  at  the  simple  and  unprovocative  repaste  of 
children.  It  is  here  that  the  grace  becomes  exceedingly  graceful. 
The  indigent  man,  who  hardly  Knows  whether  he  shall  have  a  meal 
the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to  his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the 
blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by  the  rich,  into  whose 
minds  the  conception  of  wanting  a  dinner  could  never,  but  by  some 
extreme  theory,  nave  entered.  The  proper  end  of  food — the  animal 
■sustenance — is  barely  contemplated  by  them.  The  poor  man's 
bread  is  hia  daily  bread,  literally  his  bread  for  the  day.  Their 
courses  are  perennial. 

Again,  the  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to  be  preceded  by  the 
^ace.  That  which  is  least  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind 
most  free  for  foreign  considerations.  A  man  may  feel  thankful, 
heartily  thankful,  over  a  dish  of  plain  mutton  with  turnips,  and 
have  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  eating; 
when  he  shall  confess  a  perturbation  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  grace,  at  the  presence  of  venison  or  turtle.  When 
I  have  sate  (a  rarus  hoapea)  at  rich  men's  tables,  with  the  savoury 
■soup  and  messes  steaming  up  the  nostrils,  and  moistening  the  lips  of 
the  guests  with  desire  and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have  felt  the 
introduction  of  that  ceremony  to  be  unseasonable.  With  the 
ravenous  orgasm  upon  you,  it  seems  impertinent  to  interpose  a 
religious  sentiment.  It  is  a  confusion  of  purpose  to  mutter  out 
praises  from  a  mouth  that  waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism  put  out 
the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense  whicn  rises  round  is 
pagan,  and  the  beUy-god  intercepts  it  for  his  own.  The  very  excess 
of  the  provision  beyond  the  needs,  takes  away  all  sense  of  proportion 
between  the  end  and  means.  The  giver  is  veiled  by  his  gifts.  You 
are  startled  at  the  injustice  of  returning  thanks — for  what  P — for 
having  too  much,  while  so  many  starve.  It  is  to  praise  the  Gods 
amiss. 

I  have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt,  scarce  consciously  per- 
haps, by  the  good  man  who  says  the  grace.  I  have  seen  it  in 
clergymen  and  others — a  sort  of  shame — a  sense  of  the  oo-presenoe 
of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the  blessing.     Alter  a  devotional 
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mHv  hon-  npidlr  the  speaker  will  faU  into 

irftfrnvclforlii^  odghbmir,  as  if  to  get  rid  of 

>fh*ri^nrnsj.     Not  that  the  good  man  was  a 

■□flciEiitiaizs  in  the  discharge  of  the 

inmoflt  mind  the  incompatibility  of  the 

him  with  the  exercise  of  a  nlm  and 

I, — Would  Tou  have  Christians  sit  down 

latmr  troughs,  without  remembering  the  Girerr 

«hiciu  sit  down  ai,  Christians,  remembering  the 

•if^     Or  If  their  appetites  must  run  riot,  and 

^auapaelres  with  de\icaae&  for  which  east  and 

4^1  would  Imre  them  postpone  their  benediction 

ippetitf  is  laid  .  when  the  still  small  roice 

'    ison  of  the  grac*  returns — with  temperate 

^  (tlifiitK.     Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper 

When  Je^hurun  waxed  fat,  we  read 

:U  knew  the  harpy-natore  better,  when  he  put 

^ihtfio  any  thing  but  a  blewing.     We  mar  be 

'.he  deliciotmusfi  of  some  kinds  of  food  beyond 

a  oieaiMr  and  inferior  mtitude :    but  the 

grfwe  is  iusteoaDoe,  not  relifthes :  daily  bread, 

ikC;  means  of  llfe^  and  mit  the  means  of  pampering 

1  th  what  &ame  or  composure,  I  wonder,  can  a  city 

riee  his  b^kcdiction  at  some  great  Hall  fea«t,  when 

Uis  last  concludinif  piou«  word — and  that,  in  all 

Nacred  name  which  he  pjeaches — i$  but  the  fignaJ 

i-iont  haipiks  to  commence  their  foul  orgiei,  with 

<r  Ifue  thafikfiilnea  (which  is  temperance)  a»  those 

I !      It  is  well  if  the  good  man  himself  doe<r  not  feel 

fc JJttJe  diouded,  those  fo^q^'  sensuous  steams  mingling 

'  the  pure  altar  sacriJice. 

satire  upon  full  tables  aiid  surfeits  is  the  banquet 

the  Par^i^  Rt^ined,  provides  for  a  temptation  in 


A  ttbk  richly  ffc^id  in  T«faJ  mo^. 
Wttfa  dishes  piVd.  and  Qxevia  of  mMcst  lort 
And  KdLTuir ;  beasti  of  duK.  os  iowl  of  game. 
In  puuv  buDt,  or  ttom  tbe  ipit,  oe  boi^d. 
Qrift-aDiIxr-itcainiBd  ;  all  fafc  froes  sea  or  shore. 
Precbct  or  pcrlinp  broo^^  for  whxli  was  dnuned 
Pootnt,  AEkd  L.ii£na£  bay.  zad  Afric  COUL 


ipter,  I  warmnt  y^Hi.  thought  these  cates  would  go  down 

-^  "■C^Dmimendatar}'  prefac^^  uf  a  benediction,      'fhey  are 

jmm  vboK  the  devil  p4ay8  the  host — I  am  aifrud 

Ji  Moal  dceoraa  in  thk  pUoe.    Was  he  thinking 
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o^  the  M.  Hi  111  n  Idxdit,  or  of  a  git'O'^J  <^3^  at  Cambridge  ?  Tliii 
va*  a  temtf/tmtitm  fitto'  far  a  HdiogafaalnL  Tlie  idiolelmiiquet  k 
too  cmc  and  cnlinaiT.  and  tlie  aeconpaiiiiiienta  altogether  a  pro- 
ianahon  of  that  deqk  abatiattedy  hohr  ateat.  The  mighty  artiDoy 
of  aaoce*.  vhkfa  the  cook-fiend  eonjoics  up^  is  oat  of  proportioD  to 
the  smpte  wanti  and  pUin  hanger  of  the  giiest.  He  tiiat  distmhed 
him  in  bis  dreams,  from  hi$  dreams  mifht  hare  been  taught  better. 
To  the  tempezmte  &atasies  of  the  bmufaed  Son  of  God,  what  sort 
of  feasts  preacnted  themieliei  r — He  dreamed  indeed. 


-As  appetitt  is  wont  to  Acan, 


Of  scBCs  ajid  drilling  nimic  i  ccfruluucBt  nncC 
But  what  meats  r — 

Hon  tbooj^  he  fay  the  hnak  of  Cherith  stood, 

Aod  saw  ^x  nvens  with  tfacir  hormr  beaks 

Food  to  Fljah  bringing,  even  and  mom ; 

Tboo^  ravenous,  taoglit  to  afattain  from  what  tbcy  brooglit : 

He  caw  the  pcophet  abo  hov  be  fled 

Into  the  desert.  a=d  how  tbeie  be  slept 

L'nder  a  juniper :  then  how  awaked 

He  ioood  hU  sapper  on  the  coab  prepared. 

And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rue  and  eu. 

And  axe  the  second  time  after  rqpoae. 

The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  foc^  days : 

Sotnfiimcs.  that  with  Elijah  be  partook. 

Or  as  a  goest  with  DanicJ  at  his  pnbe. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fimded  than  these  temperate  dreams 
of  the  dirine  Hung;eier.  To  which  of  these  two  visionary  banquets, 
think  you,  would  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  grace  have 
been  most  fitting  and  pertinent  r 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to  graces :  but  practically  I  own 
that  { before  meat  especially)  they  seem  to  involve  somethii^ 
awkward  and  unseasonable.  Our  appetites,  of  one  or  another 
kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our  reason,  which  might  otherwite 
but  feebly  set  about  the  great  ends  of  preserving  and  continuing 
the  species.  They  are  fit  blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a  distance 
with  a  becoming  gratitude ;  but  the  moment  of  appetite  (the 
judicious  reader  will  apprehend  me)  is,  perhaps,  tne  least  6t 
season  for  that  exercise.  The  Quakers  who  go  about  their  business, 
of  every  description,  with  more  calmness  than  we,  have  more  title 
to  the  use  of  these  benedictory  prefaces,  I  have  always  admired 
their  silent  grace,  and  the  more  because  I  have  observed  their 
applications  to  the  meat  and  drink  following  to  be  less  passionate 
and  sensual  than  ours.  They  are  neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibben 
as  a  people.  They  eat,  as  a  horse  bolts  his  chopt  hay,  with 
indifference,  calmness,  and  cleanly  circumstances.  They  neither 
grease  nor  slop  themselves.  When  I  see  a  citizen  in  his  bib  and 
tucker,  I  cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 
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I  am  DO  Quaker  at  my  food.      I  confess  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  kinds  of  it.        "Xhosc  unctuous  inor»eIs  of  deer's  Hesh  were  not, 
nuide  to  be  received  with  diapa&sionarte  services,,     I  hate  a  nian  whtti 
«inllows  it,  a&cting  not  to  Know  what  he  is  eating.      I  suspect  hitj 
tut«  in   higher    matters.       I  shrink    instinctively   from    one   who 
professes  to  like  minced  ve&J,     There  is  a  physiognomicaJ  tharacter 

^H  the  tastes  for  food,       C holds  that  a  man  cannot  have  a 

^Buv  lULod  who  refuses  apple-dunipliii^.       I  am  not  certain  but  he 

^Bright     WitW  the  decay  of  my  hrst  innocenoe,  I  confess  a  less  Hnd 

^BH  relish   daily   far  those  innocuous  cates.      The  whole  vegetahle 

tribe  have   lost   their  gnat  with  me.      Only  I  etick  to  aaparagua, 

which  &ttU  seeaij!;  to  inspire  ^ntle  thou^ht^.      I  am  impatient  and 

qaeruiou^  under  culinary  diHappointiitents,  as  to  come  home  at  thd 

mnner  hour,   for  in$.taacc,  expecting  some   wivourv  mess,   and   to 

Hnd  one  quite   tasteless  and   sapidless.       Butter  ill  melted  —  that 

commonest  of  kitchen  failures— puts  me  beside  my  tenoiir. — The 

ftuthor   of   the   Rambler  used  to  make  inarticulate  animal  noise« 

over  a  favourite  food.       Was  this  the  music  quite  proper  to  be 

I^Kpneced^  hy  the  grace  ?    or  would  the  pious  man  have  done  lietter 

^Vto  postpune  his  devotions  to  a  iwason  when  the  blessing  might  be 

~  contemplated   with  less  perturbation  ?      I  qu^urel  with  no  man's 

tastes^  nor  would  net  my  thin  face  againi^t  tliose  excellent  things, 

in  their  way,  jollity  and  feasting.      But  as  these  exercises,  however 

laudable,  have  little  in  theiu  of  grace  or  gracefulness,  a  man  should 

be  sure,  before  he  ventuiies  bo  to  grace  them,  that  while  he  is  pre- 

teoding  his  devotions  otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing  his  hand 

to  some  great  fifth — his  Dagon — with  a  wpecial  conswcration  of  no 

ark  but  the  fat  turt?en  before  him,     Graces  are  the  sweet  ptvluding 

straiiM  to  the  banquets  of  ungek  and  children;    to  the  roots  ana 

severer  renost*  of  the  Chartreuse  ;   to  the  alender,  but  not  slenderly 

adtnowleaged,  refection  of  the  poor  and  humble  man  :   but  at  the 

beaped'Up  boards  of  the  pampered  and  the  luxurious  they  become  of 

^■disaonaut  mood,  le^s  timed  and  ttnied  to  the  occasion,  methinks, 

^^ufaao   the  noise  of  those  better  beKtting  organs   would  be,  which 

^■Ipd'ren  hear  talcs  of,  at  Hog's  Noiton.      We  sit  too  long  at  OUF 

^^^Hils  or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  of  them,  or  too  disonilered  in 

our  appJication  to  them,  or  engross  too  great  a  portion  of  those 

good  tnings  (which  should  be  common)   to  our  snare*  to  be  able 

with  any  grace  to  say  grace.     To  be  thankful  for  what  we  grasp 

exceeding  our  proportion  is   to   add   hypocrisy    to   injustice.       A 

I  lurking  seJise  of  this  truth  is  what  makes  tlie  performance  of  this 
dutv  so  cold  and  spiritless  a  service  at  most  tables.  In  houses 
where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the  iiapktn,  who  has  not  seen 
that  rjever  settled  question  arise^  aa  to  who  shall  say  it ;  while  the 
good  man  of  the  house  and  the  visitor  clergyman,  or  some  other 
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li  belike  of  oext  aatfaonty  rrcHn  year^  or  ^n^vity,  shftU  \» 
YmatAywif^  sbcmt  the  office  between  them  as  a  mnHer  of  compliment. 
fittb  of  tkHsm  Dot  tmwilling  to  Mhift  the  awkward  burthen  of  nn 
eqnrvoaU  duty  from  hift  own  shouMers  ? 

I  once  dnusk  t«&  in  oompftny  with  two  Methodist  divine»  of 
diflemit  peraunioDB,  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to  each 
other  for  the  fif»t  time  that  et«nmg<  Before  the  first  cup  was 
hftitdefl  round,  one  of  these  reverend  getitlemen  put  it  to  the  other. 
with  all  due  solemnity,  whether  he  chose  to  «rty  an^  thin^.  It 
neemfi  it  is  the  custom  with  some  sectaries  tti  put  up  a  short  pmver 
Ik-'fore  this  meal  also.  His  reverend  brother  did  not  at  first  quite 
apprehend  him,  but  upon  an  explanation,  with  little  less  impmr- 
twce  he  made  answer,  that  it  was  not  a  cu:«tom  known  in  hiy 
chur^ih  1  ill  which  courteous  evasion  the  other  acquieficinff  for  ^ood 
manner's  tiake,  or  in  eompliance  with  a  weak  brother,  trie  supple* 
mentary  or  tea-grace  was  waiveil  altogether.  With  what  spirit 
niiffht  not  Lucian  have  painted  two  priests,  of  his  religion,  playing 
into  each  otlicr'*t  hsJids  the  compliment  of  performing  or  omitting 
a  sttcrilice> — the  hun^y  God  meantime,  doubtful  of  his  incense, 
with  exf»ectant  nOijtriU  hovering  over  tlie  two  flamens,  and  («s  lie- 
twcen  two  stools)  going  awav  in  the  end  without  his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt  to  want  reverence;  a 
lonj;  one»  I  am  afraid,  cannot  escnpc  the  charge  of  impertinence. 
1  do  not  ijuitc  approve  of  the  epigrammatic  cuncitfene&s  with  whicb^ 
thttt  wjuiv«M-al  wag  (but  my  pleasant  school-fellow)  C.  V.  L^  wh 
iniptirtitneil  for  a  ^ee^  n*ed  to  inquire,  tir^  slyly  leering  do 
the  tiible,  "  Is  there  no  clergyman  here?" — ^signilRcantly  addii 
'*  thrtfik  G — "  Nor  do  I  think  our  okl  form  at  school  quite  per- 
tinent, whei*e  we  were  useti  to  preface  our  bald  bread  and  checa* 
Kiippcn*  with  a  preamble,  connecting  with  that  humble  blessing  «! 
ivci>j;nitiou  of  hcncfiU  the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  to  th« 
iniauinition  which  religion  has  to  offer.  Noniunc  illis  erat  /ocuftj 
I  riMiicmluT  we  were  put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  phmse  **  good 
cn'atinW  tiiwn  which  the  blessing  rested,  with  the  fare  set  before 
UK,   wilfullv   iiiulei-standing  that  cipression  in  a  low   and   animal 

^(jj^^ till  some  one  recalled  a  legend,  which  told  how  in  the  golden 

d«V»  of  Christ^s*  the  voung  Hospitallers  were  wont  to  have  smoking 
iointit  of  roast  meal  u}nm  their  nightly  boards,  till  some  pious, 
Wncfacfor.  connniftcrating  the  decencies,  rather  than  the  paint'" ^ 
of  the  t^hiUlrcTu  n>mmuted  our  flesh  for  garments,  and  gave  us — 1 
horrtsco  irf'trtns—imvfsen  instead  of  mutton. 
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the  north    end  of  Croas-court  there  vet  stands  a  purtal,  of 

some   architectural  pretensions,  though  reduced  to  humble 

stmtig  at   present  for  an  entrance  to  a  printing-office.      This 

dot*r-way,  if  you  are  voung,  reader,  ^ou  may  not  know  was  the 

iMitit-al  pit  entrance  to  Old  Drury^ — Garrick's  Drur)~all  of  it  that 

Mt.      1  never  pass  it  without  shaking  some  forty  years  fmin  ofl' 

iT  ahoulclers,    recurring  to   the  evening   when   I  pas^ieil  through 

\a  see  7n.y  j/irst  play.     The  aftemooii  hud  been  wtt,  and  the  inin- 

dition  of  our  going  (the  elder  folks  and  myself)  whs,  that  the  raiii 

stould  cease.      With  what  a  beating  heart  did  I  watch  from  the 

window   the   puddles,  from  the  stillness  of  which  I  was  taught  to 

prognostieate  the  desired  cessation  !      I  seem  to  remeralxir  the  last 

*purt,  Euid  the  glee  with  which  I  ran  to  annount^  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  whicli  niy  godfather  P.  had  sent  us.  He 
kept  the  oil  shop  (now  niavies*s)  at  the  comer  of  Featherstone- 
building,  in  Holtiom.  V.  was  a  tjill  grave  person,  lofty  in  speech, 
and  had  pretenRtons  aliove  his  rank.  He  associated  in  those  days 
vith  John  Palmer,  the  comedian,  wbo»e  gait  and  bearing  he  seemed 
copy  ;  if  John  (which  is  ijuite  as  likely)  did  not  rather  born>w 
lewlmt  of  his  manner  from  my  godfather.  He  was  also  known 
to,  and  visited  bv,  Sheridan^  It  was  to  his  house  in  Holborn  that 
ymm^  Brinsley  brought  his  fii-st  wife  on  her  eIo|jenient  with  him 
firom  &  boarding-school  at  Bath — the  beautiful  Maria  Linley.  My 
parents  were  present  (over  a  quadrilte  table)  when  lie  arrived  in  the 
evening  with  his  harmonious  charge. — From  either  of  these  con- 
nexions it  may  l>e  inft-rred  that  aiy  godfather  could  command  an 
order  for  the  then  Drury-lane  theatre  at  pleasure — and,  indeed,  a 
pretty  lihcTul  ifi*ue  of  those  c-hcflp  biileti^,  in  Brinsley's  L'aay  auto- 
gmpii,  [  have  heard  him  say  was  the  sole  remuneration  which  he  had 
received  for  many  vears'  nightly  illumination  of  the  orchestra  and 
rarioafl  avenues  of  that  theatre — and  he  waa  content  it  should  be  &o. 
The  Honour  of  Sheridan's  familiarity^ — or  suppo»>ed  famiharity — waa 
better  to  my  godfather  thnn  money. 

F.  wfo*  the  moHt  gentlemanly  of  oilmen  ;  grandiloquent,  yet 
courteous.  His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was 
Ciceronian.  He  had  two  Ljitin  words  almost  constantly  in  his 
mouth  (how  odd  sounds  I-atin  froni  an  oilman's  lipa  !)♦  which  my 
better  knowIe<lge  since  has  enabled  me  to  correct.  In  strict  pro- 
Bonciation  they  should  have  been  sounded  vice  versa — but  in  those 
young  yeai-s  thty  impressed  uit  with  more  awe  than  they  would  now 
do^  read  aright  from  Seneca  or  Von'o — in  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
minciation,  monofiyllabicallv  elaborated,  or  Anglicized,  into  some- 
II.— 7    '  
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thiag  ^kt  MTM  VMVe.     Bv  an  imposing  matiner,  and  the  help  i 
tfaew  i&tdcted  sjlbfafea,  he  climbed  (but  that  was  little)  to 
hidbert  pArodual  hoooun  which  St.  Andrew^s  ha^  to  bestow. 

He  is  dead — and  thils  much  I  thought  due  to  his  memory,  both 
far  Bf  int  OfdtfS  (little  wondrous  talismans  ! — nligbt  keys,  and  la- 
aiguiiuMt  to  OOt«^  *^t.  but  openiug  to  aie  mom  than  Arabia^i 
pttradiaes!)  a»d  moreova',  that  by  his  testairtentarj  beneficence  ^H 
cmine  into  pcHsesdon  of  the  only  landed  property  which  I  could  ev^^^ 
call  my  own^-«dtii«te  new  the  road-way  village  of  pleasant  Pucker- 
idgtj  in  Hert£Mdshirp.    When  I  journeyed  down  to  take  possession, 
ana  pWtifrwJ  fiaot  on  my  own  groand,  the  stately  habits  ofthe  donor 
dewended  upon  dk^  and  I  strode  (shaJl  I  confess  the  vanity  'f)  irith 
l«rger  paces  ower  my  allotmeot  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  with  ite 
commodions  roansian  in  the  midst,  with  the  feeling  of  an  Eiigliah 
freeholder  that  alt  betwjxt  sky  and  centtc  was  my  own.     The  estate 
hu  pftSKd  into  more  prudent  handsy  and  nothing  but  an  agrarian 
can  restoie  it. 

In  those  days  were  pit  orders.  Beshrew  the  uncomfortable 
mnniyr  "mho  afaoliabed  them ! — with  one  of  the.se  we  went.  I 
irmfwbpr  the  waiting  at  the  door— not  that  which  i$  left— but 
bctwcm  that  and  an  inner  door  in  i^helter — O  when  shall  I  be  stuch 
an  expectant  again  ! — with  the  cry  of  nonpareil^  an  indispensable 
play-house  accompaniment  in  those  davs.  As  near  as  I  can  tv- 
coUrct,  the  fitshionable  pronunciation  ol^  the  theatrical  fniiteresses 
then  wna^  ''^  Chase  some  oranges,  chase  some  numparels,  chase  a  Inll 
of  the  play  :  " — chase  pro  chuse.  But  when  we  got  in,  and  I  beheld 
the  green  curtain  that  veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagination,  which  was 

soon  to  be  discltwed ^the  breathless  anticipitionti  1  endured!     I 

had  seen  something  like  it  in  tlie  plate  pretixed  to  Trail  ua  and 
Cres&ida,  in  Rowe's  Shakespeare — the  tent  scene  with  Diomede — and 
a  sight  of  that  phiteoui  always  bring  back  in  a  measure  the  l^edinff 
of  that  evening.^ — The  bojces  at  tbat  time,  full  of  wdl-dresaeo 
women  of  quality*  projected  over  the  pit ;  and  the  pilasters  reaching 
down  were  adorned  with  a  glistering  substance  (I  know  not  whatl 
under  ^\ass  {as  it  seemedX  re^iembling — a  homelv  fancy — hut  F 
judged  it  to  be  sugar-^^ndy — yet,  to  my  raised  imagination,  divested 
of  its  homelier  qualities,  it  appeared  a  glorified  candy  ! — The 
orchestra  lighLi  at  length  arose,  those  **  fair  Auroras !  "  Once  the 
bell  sounded.  It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again — and,  incapable  of 
tbe  anticipation,  I  reposed  mv  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of  resignation 
upon  tbe  maternal  Lap.  It  rang  the  second  time.  Tbe  curtain 
drew  up— I  was  not  past  six  yeare  old — and  the  play  was  Arta- 
xerxes! 

I  had  dabbled  a  little   in  the  Universal   History — the  ancient 
part  of  it — and  here  was  the  court  of  Persia.     It  was  being  ad- 
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to  B.  Sight  of  the  paat.  I  took  no  proper  interest  in  the 
Mnn  going  on,  for  I  ijnoerstood  not  its  import — but  I  heard  the 
lord  Dflunus,  and  I  waa  in  the  midst  of  Daniel.  All  feeling  was 
AiMffbed  in  vision.  Gorgeous  vests,  gardens,  palaces,  princesses^ 
puaed  before  me.  1  knew  not  plAjers.  I  wb.s  in  Feraepolis  for  the 
lime;  and  the  burning  idol  of  their  devotion  almost  converted  me 
vuta  a  vorshipper.  L  wa^  awe-struck,  and  believed  thoite  s]gniHca< 
lioite  to  be  something  more  than  elemental  tires.  It  was  all 
ilment  and  a  dream.  No  such  pleasure  haa  aim*  visited  Qie 
in  dreams*— Harlequin's  Invasion  followed;  where,  I  remeni- 
^,  the  transformation  of  the  magif^trateg  into  reverend  beldama 
oed  to  me  a  piece  of  grave  historic  justice,  and  the  tailor 
jing  hia  own  nead  to  be  as  sober  a  verity  as  the  legend  of 
St.  Denys. 

The  next  play  Ut  which  I  was  taken  was  the  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  scenery,  very  faint  traces  are 
left  in  my  memory.  It  was  followed  by  a  pantomime,  called  Lun'a 
Ghost — a  satiric  touch,  I  apprehend,  upon  Rich*  not  long  since 
dead — -but  to  my  apprehension  (too  sincere  fur  satire),  Lun  was 
aft  remote  a  piece  of  antiquity  as  Lud^ — the  father  of  a  line  of 
Harlequins — transinitting  his  deigger  of  lath  (the  wooden  sceptre) 
7iigh  countless  ages,  I  $aw  the  primeval  Motlev  come  from  his 
bnt  tomb  in  a  gha^ly  vest  of  white  patch-work,  like  the  appori- 
Dn  of  H  dead  raintx>w.  So  Harlequins  (thought  I)  look  when 
fcV  are  dead. 

My  tiiird  play  followed  in  ouick  succession.  It  was  the  Way  of 
he  World.  I  think  1  must  nave  sat  at  it  as  grave  ae  a  judge; 
for,  I  remember,  the  hysteric  affectAtionti  of  good  Lady  Wish  tort 
affected  me  like  sonic  solemn  tragic  piission.  Robinson  Crusoe 
followed  ;  in  which  Cruf*oe,  man  Friday,  and  the  parrot,  were  as 
od  and  authentic  as  in  the  stor)'. — The  ctownerv  and  panta- 
snery  of  the^c  pantomimes  have  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  I 
lieve,  I  no  more  laughed  at  them,  than  at  the  same  age  I  should 
kve  been  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque  Gothic  head&  (seem- 
g  to  me  then  replete  with  devout  meaning)  that  gape,  and  grin, 
stone  around  tne  inside  of  the  old  Hound  Chureh  (my  church) 

I  the  Templars. 

II  Mw  these  plays  in  the  season  1781-^  when  I  was  from  six  to 
n  years  old.     After  the  intervention  of  six  or  seven  other  years 

at  wrhool  all  play-going  was  inhibited)  I  again  entered  the 

of  n  theatre.     That  old  Artaxerxes  evening  had  never  done 

pgiug  in  my  fancy.     I  expected  the  same  feelings  to  come  again 

ith  the  same  iKcasion.     But  we  differ  from  ourselves  Ic^  at  sixty 

hi  j^ixteen,  than  the  latter  does  from  six.     In  that  interval  what 

III  r  not  lost !     At  the  fi^rst  period  I  knew  nothing,  understood 
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a.-r-  —,-Z'  i^^^'r  ^fc'iHd  ajch-iDg.     I  felt  alL  loved  all,  wondered 

I— — 

'^'ai  satnsoet.  I  caaid  not  tell  bow — 

I  Ziiii  jer:  '^  -eiziziti  &  ofrTotee.  and  was.  returned  a  rationalist. 
Tziz  sLTtr  — ••£<  iTtTt  tjiert  m&t£naIlT;  but  the  emblem,  the 
nc-iTi^rt.  Tto  jT.'Ir  — T^  cne^n  curtain  was  no  longer  a  tcU, 
iri^~  't*:r»=*:c  r»:  T^rjis.  ■d>c  unfolding  of  which  was  to  bring 
>iij*i.  rt  ^-T  o^^  *  -  r»r*?*-- :  "  a  roval  chost, — but  a  certain  quantity 
:»:'  ^^-  :ii,„>-  w'r.jci  wi^  -o  !<psir&te  the  audience  for  a  given  time 
frj<zi  .tc-:ii-  x  'j^i:  feJow-oen  who  were  to  come  forward  and 
zir-uzL  -z.:tit  yiir:*.  1^  lights — ^the  on^estra  lights — came  up 
&  cl-z>v  -■^-•^"^■-■T  Trie  rrst  nng.  and  the  sccona  ring,  was  now 
S-T  i  ir.;».  :f  ■;:>=  r»c\»:^i>:cT'f  hell — which  had  been,  like  the  note 
■  •:*  ::.•=  ."_:i>.\  a  vc,i:::c=:  v-^:*  a  voioc,  no  hand  ^een  or  guessed  at 
^r.:;i  — .r.>*ir^-  to  ::>  wirzir^.  Hie  actors  were  men  and  women 
r*iir.tcM.  1  iz-c^^'z-.  :ic  z.\S:':  was  in  them:  but  it  was  in  myaeli^ 
Az-i  ibc  iC:eriT:*>-  »h5ch  tisosie  manv  centuries — of  six  short  twelve- 
=:o::'ihs — bdu:  wtou^:  in  me. — Periiaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me 
that  *he  pliv  of  the  evening  was  but  an  indifferent  comedy,  as  it 
£:&vc  i:^  tvjic  tv>  vTop  some  univasonable  expectations,  which  might 
h&Tr  intcrtVr^  vi:h  the  gi-nuine  emotions  with  which  I  was  soon 
sf^cr  er^ib*e.i  to  enter  upon  the  fiist  appearance  to  me  of  Mn. 
SiddoE?  in  IsiNrlift.  Comparison  and  retrospection  soon  yielded 
to  thr  prvs^r.t  Attrsction  of  the  scene :  and  the  theatre  be<^me  to 
me,  uion  a  ::t»"  ^ttxk.  the  mo*t  delifihtful  of  recreations. 


DREAM-CHILDREN; 
A  Rkverik 

CHILDREN  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders,  when 
thf,;/  were  chililivn;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to  the 
conception  of  a  trmlititHiary  great-uncle,  or  grandame,  whom  they 
never  saw.  It  wiis  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about 
me  the  other  eveninir  to  hear  about  their  great-CTandmother  Field, 
wlio  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bi^^rthan 
that  in  which  they  and  jjapa  lived)  which  had  been  the  scene — so 
at  Icjist  it  was  generally  believed  in  tliat  part  of  the  country — of 
the  tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
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from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be 
seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great 
hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish 
rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of  modem 
invention  in  tts  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out 
one  of  her  dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding, 
"Kien  I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good  their  ereat- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by  every  Dody, 
though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had 
only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said 
to  be  the  mistress  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which  he 
nad  purchased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county ;  but  still  she 
lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  after- 
wards came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old 
ornaments  stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner's  other  house, 
where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were 
to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey, 
and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "that  would  be  foolish  indeed." 
And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry 
too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show  their 
respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a  good  and 
religious  woman ;  so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery 
by  heart,  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here 
little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was ;  and  now 
in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer — here  Alice's  little 
right  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  looking 
^ve,  it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the  county, 
till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came,  and  oowed  her  down 
with  pain;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make 
them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  b^use  she  was  so  good 
and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by  herself 
in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ;  and  how  she  believed 
that  an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight 
gliding  up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but 
she  said  "  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm ; "  and  how 
frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  mv  maid  to 
sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or  religious  as  she 
— and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his 
eye-brows  and  tried  to  look  courageous.     Then  I  told  how  good 
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she  was  to  all  her  gmnd-rhildren,  having  us  to  the  greMt-bouoe 
the  holydays,  where  I  id  particular  used  to  spend  luanv  houni 
myself,  in  gazing  ujwn  tne  old  hust&  of  the  Twelve  Caemik, 
had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  nutrble  beftdfl  m 
eeem  to  live  a^^ain,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  inarhle  with  them ;  haw 
never  could  he  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  Dttnsioilf  with 
its  vast  empty  rooiuB,  with  their  worn-out  hanging  flul 
tapestrVf  ana  carved  oaken  panncls,  with  the  gilding  almo»t 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I 
almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  soLitar)-  gardening' 
man  would  cross  me^ — and  how  the  nectarines  and  p^bcben  huug 
upon  the  walls,  without  ray  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because 
they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then^ — and  because  I  hod 
more  pleasure  in  Ktrollini;  about  anion^  the  old  melancholy-looking 
yew  trees^  or  the  firs,  and  pit-king  up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir 
appleg,  which  were  good  for  nc»thin£  but  to  look  at— or  in  Wina 
about  upon  the  fresli  grass,  with  all  the  fine  ganien  smells  artiunu 
me — or  basking  in  the  orangery-,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  inv^f 
ripening  tr»o  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  lime^  in  tliat  grateful 
warmth — or  in  wntching  the  tlace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
fish-pond,  at  the  Ixjttiwn  of  the  garden^  with  here  and  there  a  great 
nulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  wuter  io  silent  state,  as  if  it 
niocKed  at  their  imjaertiuent  friskings,*-!  had  more  pleasure  in 
these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  bait^  of  children.  Here 
John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which, 
not  unotiserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividii\g  with  her,  and 
Iwth  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as  irrelevant 
Then  in  somewhat  a  moiv  heightencti  tone,  I  told  how,  though 
their  great-grandmotlicr  Field  k>ved  all  her  grand-children,  yet  in 
an  especial  manner  i»he  might  be  said  to  love   their  uncle,  Joho 

L- ,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a 

king  to  the  re!»t  of  us ;  and,  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary 
comersj  like  some  of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  niettlc»ome 
horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  thenisehes, 
and  make  it  carry  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join 
the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out — and  yet  he  loved  the  old 
great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  he  always 
pent  up  within  their  boundaries— and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
man's  estate  as  brave  as  h^  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  body,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field  most  esj>ecially ; 
and  how  he  used  to  carry  mc  upon  his  hack  when  I  was  a  lame- 
footed  boy— for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile 
when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain  ; — and  how  in  after  life  he  ttecame 
lame-footed  too»  and   I  difi   not  always  (I  fear)  make  aUowancea 
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^_  for  Kim  wheti  he  was  impatient,  and  in  pAtn,  nor  remember 

ufficiently  how  con&iderate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame* 
tWI  ;  and  how  wh^n  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  aii 
r,  it  neetiiicd  a»  if  he  hail  died  a  f^iit  white  ago,  such  a  diwtaiict* 
re  is  betwixt  life  and  death;  and  how  I  bore  hi.s  deatli  as  I 
thought  pretty  well  at  tii'st,  hut  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted 
me;  luid  thou^  I  did  tiot  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,^  and 
I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  diwi,  yet  I  oiiissetJ  hiiu  all 
V  long,  and  knew  not  tiU  then  how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I 
hi»  kindness,  ^nd  I  missed  his  croKsncss,  and  wished  him  to 
e  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarreled  <ionie- 
\  rather  than  not  have  him  again,  and  w*is  hh  uneasy  without 
»  as  he  their  poor  uncle  niu^t  }iave  been  when  the  doctor  took 
his  limb.  Here  the  children  fell  ft  crying,  and  tucked  if  their 
Ittle  mourning  which  they  hud  on  was  not  for  uncle  Juhn^  and  they 
looked  u|),  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  imcle,  but  to 
tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother.  Then 
told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometime* 
despair,  vet  pen;isting  ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  VV — n; 
id,  as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to  theni 
coyness,  and  difliculty,  and  denial  meant  in  maidens — when 
ddenUs  turning  to  Alice,  the  8ouJ  of  the  fii-st  iVlice  looked  out  at 
T  eves  with  such  a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in 
doubt  which  of  tlieni  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright 
ir  W}ia ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually 
fainter  to  mv  view,  receding,  and  still  receding  till  nothing 
Wt  but  two  mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost 
distance,  which,  without  speech,  strangely  impre^^sed  upon  me  the 
tifl&cts  of  speech ;  "  \Ve  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we 
ildren  at  all.  The  children  of  ^Vlice  called  Bartnim  father.  We 
are  nothing;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what 
might  have  been,  and  muwt  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  I^ethe 

million-;   of  s^s   before  we   have  existence,   and  a  name" and 

iflime^jiatelv  awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor 
ii-chair,   where   I   had  fallen   asleep,   witK  the  faithful  Bridget 
;ed   by  my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  Klia)  was  gone 
ever. 
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DISTANT  CORRESPONDENTS 
Ix  A  Letter  to  B.  F.  Esq.  at  Sydxev,  New  Socth  Wales 

MY  dear  F. — When  I  think  how  welcome  the  sight  of  a  letter 
from  the  world  where  you  were  bom  must  be  to  you  in  that 
strin±?e  one  to  which  you  have  been  transplanted,  I  feel  some 
oompunctious  risitini^i  at  my  long  silence.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no 
i?A>y  t'Tfi^rt  to  set  about  a  correspondence  at  our  distance.  The 
wcirv  uorld  of  waters  between  us  oppresses  the  im^u^ation.  It 
is  ditiioLiIt  to  (Xinceire  how  a  scrawl  of  mine  should  ever  stretch 
Hcrt.^<  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  presumption  to  expect  that  one's  thoughts 
shiKiM  live  so  far.  It  is  like  writing  for  posterity  ;  and  reminds  me 
oi  o!io  of  Mrs.  Rowe's  supersioriptions,  "  Alcander  to  Strephon,  in 
tho  >h:»dcs."  Cowley's  Post-Angel  is  no  more  than  would  be 
e\iH\iu'nt  in  such  an  intercourse.  One  drops  a  packet  at  Lombard- 
strtvt.  .ind  in  twenty-four  hours  a  friend  in  Cumberland  gets  it  as 
fr\>sh  :iN  if  it  csrne  in  ice.  It  is  only  like  whispering  through  a  Ions 
tnmi^x^t.  Hut  sup^xtse  a  tube  let  down  from  the  moon,  with 
vonrsi'lt  At  one  ond.  and  the  man  at  the  other ;  it  would  be  some 
Ivdk  to  tho  spirit  of  couTersation.  if  you  knew  that  the  dialogue 
cvch:iii!^\1  with  th:it  interesting  theosophist  would  take  two  or  three 
iv>olutions  of  :i  hiijher  luminary  in  its  passage.  Yet  for  aught  I 
know,  you  may  lie  some  parasangs  nigher  that  primitive  idea — 
Plato's  ni;»n — than  we  in  England  here  have  the  honour  to  reckon 
oiir^rlvi-i. 

l'p>to.:ivv  ni:»tti'r  usually  ci>mpriseth  tliree  topics;  news,  senti- 
ment, anii  ^r.ins.  In  the  latter,  I  include  all  non-serious  subjects: 
or  -'.ihitvts  >criowi  in  tbonisolves,  but  treated  after  my  fashion, 
mm-MTiouslv. — Au^t  rirst,  for  now>.  In  them  tho  most  desirable 
cnvmnstamv,  I  sup]v»st',  is  that  they  shall  be  true.  But  what 
sc*iirit\  K':\n  I  ha\o  that  wliat  I  now  send  you  for  truth  shall  not 
Ik'fiMv  \oii  i;^'l  it  uuaoiHMintably  turn  into  a  lie.^  For  instance,  our 
niutuMi  iVii'iul  P.  i-i  at  this  present  writing — my  Ntnv — in  good 
lu'alth.  aiul  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  worldly  reputation.  You  are 
glad  \o  licar  it.  This  is  natural  and  friendlv.  But  at  this  present 
roailiiig — .v-'tu'  Xoir — ho  may  }Kissibly  Ik*  ni  the  Bench,  or  going 
to  lu'  haiigi'd.  which  in  roasini  ought  to  alwte  something  of  your 
transport  {i.*-.  at  hearing  ho  was  well,  \-c.),  or  at  least  considerably 
to  inoilily  it.  I  am  giung  to  the  play  this  evening,  to  have  a  laugh 
with  Mundon.     You  have  no  theatre,  I  think  you  told  me,  in  your 

land  of  d d  n'alities.      Yt»u  naturally  lick  your  lip,  and  envy 

nie  mv  felicitv.      Tiiink  but  a  moment,  and  you  will  correct  the 
hateful  emotion.     Why,  it  is  Sunday  moniing  with  you,  and  1828. 
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:ii«  confusion  of  tenses*  this  gj'and  solecism  of  two  pre$fnt9^  is  in 
A  degree  common  to  all  postage.  But  if  I  sent  you  word  to  Bath 
^r  tne  Dev-is*»s^  that  I  was  expecting  the  aforesaid  treat  this 
^kening,  though  at  tlie  moment  you  received  the  intelligence  my 
full  ffflwt  of  fun  would  be  over,  vet  there  would  he  for  a  day  or  two 
after,  as  you  would  well  know,  a  smack,  a  relish  left  u[x>n  my 
mental  palate,  which  would  give  rational  encoura^yenieiit  for  you  to 
'  stcr  a  portion  at  least  of  the  disagreeahle  passion,  which  it  was  in 
art  mv  intention  to  produce.  But  ten  months  hence  your  envy 
your  Etympathv  woulii  be  as  useless  ba  n  pa><sion  spent  upon  the 
Not  onfy  does  truth,  iti  the^*c  long  intervals,  un-essence 
?If,  hut  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot  venture  a  cnide  Hclion  for 
be  fear  that  it  may  ripen  into  a  truth  upon  the  vt^yag^.     What  a 

wild  iniprohrtble  banter  I  put  upon  you  some  three  years  since 

ttf  W^ill  Weatherall  having  married  a  sen'mit-niaid  \     I  remember 
ravely  coEisultine  you  how  we  were  to  receive  her — for  WilPs  wife 
in  no  CHHO  to  oc  rejoeted  ;    and  your  no  less  serious  replication 
the  matter;    how  toiiderly  you  advised  an  abstemious  intrtxiuc- 
>n  of  lihrary  to]jics  before  the  lady,  with  a  caution  not  to  be  too 
[>rward  in  bringing  on  the  carpet  matters  more  within  tlie  sphere 
her    iiiteliigence ;    vuiir   deliberate   judgment,    or   rather  wise 
upeuMou  of  sentence,  how  far  jacks,  and  spits,  and  niops,  could 
witli  propriety  be  introduced  as  subjects  ;    whether  the  conscious 
■voiding  of  all  such  matters  in  discourse  would  not  have  a  worse 
>k  than  the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our  way;  in  what  manner 
shouhl    carry    oun*elve>*    to    our    maid    Ik-i-ky,    Mrs    William 
renthenill  lieing  by  :  whether  %ve  should  show  more  delicacy,  and 
tnrer  sense  of  re-* pee t  for  Will's  wife,  by  tix^ating  Becky  with  our 
stomarv  chiding  befoi"e  her,  or  by  an  unusual  deferential  civility 
ud  to  Becky  &»  to  a  iierMon  of  great  worth,  but  throwii   by  the 
iprice  of  fate  into  a  humble  fstation.     There  were  difficulties,  I 
ememljer,  ou  bt»th  sides,  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  state 
►ith    the   preciM^Mi  of  a   lawyer,   united   to   the    tendcmcw    of  a 
•iend.     I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  your  soleinn  pleadings,  when  lo  ! 
wbile  I  was  vaiuitig  myself  upon  this  ihim  put  u|)on  you  in  New 
>uth   Wales,  the  devil   in   England,  jealous  possibly  of  any  lie- 
!lildren   not   his  own,  or   working  after   niy   copy,    has   actually 
istigated  our  friend  (not  three  days  since)  to  the  commission  of  a 
jlalrimony,    which   I    had   only    conjui-ed   up    for   your    diversion, 
f^illinm  Wcatheratl  has  married  Mrs  Cottert-rs  maid.    But  to  take 
in  its  truest  senw,  you  will  nee,  my  dear  F.,  that  news  fi*om  me 
b^t^t  become  history  to  you;  which  I  neither  prt>feAs  to  write,  nor 
bdeed  care  much  for  reading.       No  person,  under  a  diviner,  can 
ptJi  any  prospeet  of  veracity  conduct  a  correajjondence  at  such  an 
tm's    length.      Tw4»   prophets,    indeed,   nngbt   tlius   interchange 


— --:_c:i*--    ^'~=.    -sS^^      "ae    aiKCL   -re   ^rbt   writer  (Habbokuk) 
i^^z^    =    »ni:   "n--  T-a?    ipseir  tsiis   a:  lae  recdver  (Daniel); 

T.-ii  -=  :  -£iri=ir^r.  ^  iirt-  irtii  'rxTZa  with  that.  Th» 
-r  .-.-z.  -fc>#-kv  ^  '^tiiar'S'  ^J  x  ?«rT«c  :3>  hot ;  or  sent  off  in 

T-  .■;■--    i..i*^    T!-:'    "•♦•-IT  Ttai:    nif    ia."*^  it  alnMXit  a$  warm  a» 

z*^.  1    r    •ji.-r-  -nnt   -j    rjiiu  tt  2?  tzie  most  tasteless  (rf  all 

.    7  .  •..?        1    :M~-r    tf~K^  -snii*-:   i"  i  .-jcctr:  of  the  late  Lord  C. 

— ^  -  r   U-;   T".  ■i-^'Z-;  -ijiaeTitir*  icoi":  Grec*vi.  he  cskme  to  some 

-  ■•    ,7^^!   -^r.   .     ."  :w*iK.  T-:ci^  1  v~^:m,  :c  ^cfDething.  hung  so 
".-  :-=--.:-^      ._- .   ::  -"Hi:.—  j^.e"  i -^T^fiLJi — wi»  :- .-  —  or  a  rock? — 

V.    •    -  — -«-   '_::-  -^.^.vr^  ujti  :3e  ricow.  arrtr  a  weary  jwirney 

.     ~:^>..-  nuini::*:r  .r  1a>  .i.riiL:^"*  bot  restless  life,  so 

•-  :«  .-.    :....-   It    .-ju.il  muiTne  i*;  ruMne  *o  proper,  in  the 

-  .    -  .  .>*..-.    ^    .   -tn.-int :"-    »iii;   su:^'?  ij*  cnAncter  in  a  veir 
•--.  ^     ^:  iv,     •:*■.■:    r^.ui  i  TMsr-Oii  Tcoiisaai:  il  CAtae  to  be 

..     .-        -...  *  ::  :.  '^    -.   :v>^-:v-  -*<ULji»;E-i^-7  i>c»!a&I.  his  remains 

■  '     ^  * -._— t*.   I..   1^:1-  »i-  "i-iui  iiiaciiai;    who  was  there, 

-L.::i     .;:-<■>  ^..-.-    '^i: -i::!.- :  u.;k>    sTU-t^Ci-i*  TSiit    did  not    ask   the 

.  .■.^-  '*.  -<i:;,.     :. .-    l.^    i:cT>Ji-E    i«fci»*    rocxki   a  spot   as 

■s     :;.'         :  .  -i    •>  'niio^  TL-  i  :r'!rt:  ■£>-  £7-«L  A3C.  pecdcnt*  with  a 

-"^  ..'.    --  '.:  :  urL    ~,    :.>  luinosi-  :2  S:zrsT.  in  Dorset,  or  in 

.'»-  ..'r  •       -iKz  -tiTiiita-    >.ii;-;ii*.i  z^-  fr=ighteJ,  entered 

-^    ;;:    r.  ^.^-    -~*-'^::::;  rut:  T.c«'Ttr:=r5  w;:h  ^e  novelty), 

:■   -   -:     ■  ■       "•.:■■      1  r.^rz  •  i  "  :»kvz*z  tSr^r:  szmZ  "Ar^jed  betwe«i 

•     "  -  -  -  . ..    ■    -.''^.'^ — i  -:r..T^  ::  ::*  .:clx-stc  texture 

-  *  -      ■    _-     ^     -    —         -        -   >:.,:,^:t:   i^i  i  il  :--■  Aj  a  %iauiaged 
.-~    ~:        >.    .  ■  -  :•     .  .;  C--.1.     -j-Tj^^r     ~-*- — i^-^  have  some 

■  .    I  --  *«        -^     '  :.»- :   -     -•    >   :^  -.>.;^.z  ci^r  :r.  a  iT«sh  gale 

-     •:     ~   .      t  -   ■-•*    -.."".    >«^~*:  v'-:":^.\r.*..  stivr  us  Troni  a 

-   -        -   ,:  ■  :i;      :  -^t^  >    .._:--.■•  T^.        r»-:  :'  'r.As  happily 

V-i^*:    ■  "<':  :j  :t>  l-oky  Unding 

.«  '          ■      .      -  -.     .   .:-N — :n.  -    ^    •.:    -.:>   :.*- — -iTopping   to 

" -  -•  —       •       ■  ■    -  ^ : —  V  '.  •    .;  •  ■.ii_",.i- ?-  inrs    A  "-:».t rje  there ; 

■  -.-..•          ■  _  .'^  -  r-^          :--^  ..-rr-c*.  ".ji^  oxionrrtnce  of 

-  1  ■.-.  :-  .--  -  .  -:  ■  :■ .  :  .  :.-.  .:  .t^-.-  ::  Arrives  At  its 
.•:-*  ."  :.  ■  -.-  ••::  .  ■~" -■*  ~: :.  <  rrs*  -^enf-nzerit.  into  a 
•-.■■,--Ti  '  -.  "  .'■.:  .:  "-' ■»  '."•  -^r.-c.-ir?*  .vr-vrAror..  How  few 
-r"".r  r   >.  ..     -.  -7  y     I         i7*>-.--  «-:■  Ji-    *<:  -i>.tT..  iPi  the  sailor's 

L.-:.'-  ~.  -J-  ".  :'-.-:  --^eii:  -:  .:■•:. :S.  >'2:.<z^  ''r.<-.Lcz  Lvntemptible 
:r.  '.-.•:-  Or  -.'z.-  "■---».  -z  :--"~"-^'-.a  '-vh  *c:-Ow".^:  irrsuiiate  a  right 
:r.-.-r. i.v  tl.-'.-t — ■•     -  v  -:>  .c:c  >— ■^'.  csts  ine,  I  iL>o?eheao..extTenielv 
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circumacribecl  \u  their  sphere  of  action.     They  are  so  far  from  a 
capacity  of  being  packed  up  and  sent  beyond  sea,  they  will  scarce 
endare  to  be  transported  by   hand  from   this  room  to   the  next. 
Their  \-igour  is  as  the  instant  of  their  birth.     Their  nutriTuent  for 
th^ir    brief   existence  is   the    intellectual   atmosphere  of   the    by- 
standers :    or  iJiis  last,  is  the  fine  sliine  of  Nilus — the  -nielwr  lutiis, 
— whose  maternal  recipiency  is  as  necessary  a.-*  tlie  m/f  patfr  to 
their  etjuivocal  generation.     A  pun  hath  a  hearty  kind  of  present 
ear-kis«ing  siuack  with  it ;  you  can  no  more  transmit  it  in   its 
pn&tine  flavour,  than  you  cjjn  aend  a  kisi*. — Have  ynw  not  tried  in 
some   instances   to   palm   off'  a   yestertJayV   pun   upon    h  gentle- 
tnaii^  nnd   haa  it  answered  ?     Not  but  it  was  new  to  his  hearings 
but  it  did  not  seeui  to  come  new  from  you.      It  did  nut  hittih  in. 
it  was  like  picking  up  at  a  \iUage  ale-house  a  two  days  oltl  newH- 
pAper.     Yon  have  not  seen  it  before,  but  you  resent  the  stale  thinff 
HS  an  atiJTont*     This  Mnt  of  merchandise  above  all  requires  a  quick 
return.     A  pun,  and  its  reco^itory  laugh,  must  be  co- instantaneous. 
The  one  \a  the  brisk  lightning,  the  other  the  fierce  thunder,     A 
monient^s  interval,  and   the  link  is  snapjwl.     A  jiun  is  reflected 
from  a  friend's  face  as  from   a   mirror.      Who   woukt   consult  hi* 
fweet  visnomv*  if  the  polishctl  SDrface  were  two  or  three  minutes 

I  (not  to  speaic  of  twelve-months,  my  dear  F.)  in  giving  back  it* 
1  caauiot  image  to  mynelf  whereabout  you  are.  When  I  try 
to  fix  it,  Peter  Wilkins's  island  comes  across  me.  Sometioie**  you 
)«eeni  to  be  in  the  HiuUh  of  Thieves.  I  see  Diogenes  prying  among 
Vou  with  his  perpetual  fruitless  lantern.  VVhat  must  you  be 
uillin^:  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sij^ht  of  an  honest  man  !  Vou 
L^  must  ahuost  have  forgotten  how  ivc  look.  And  tell  me,  what  your 
^b  Sydneyites  do  ?  are  they  th**v*ngall  day  long  'f  Merciful  heaven  Jl 
^K  wrhftt  property  can  stand  against  such  a  depredation  !  The  kan- 
^Bgaroos — ^your  Aborigines — do  they  keep  their  primitive  simplicity 
I  un^Europe-tainted,  with  those  little  short  tore-pud'<,  looking  like 
a  Icflson  framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket!  Marr\',  for  diving 
into  fobs  they  arc  rather  lamely  provided  a  ftriirri  ;  but  if  the  hue 
L^  and  cry  were  once  up,  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of  hind* 
^k  shifters  as  the  expertest  loco-motor  in  the  colony,— We  hear  the 
^B  most  improbable  tales  at  this  distance.  IVay,  is  it  true  that  the 
^H  young  Spartans  among  you  are  bom  with  six  lingers,  which  ^poiU 
^B  their  scanning  ?— It  must  look  very  odd  ;  but  u»e  reconciled.  For 
^F  their  scansion,  it  is  less  to  be  regi'etted,  for  if  they  take  it  into 
f  their  headi*  to  be  poets,  it  is  odds  but  they  turn  out,  the  greater 
p6ut  of  them,  vile  plagiarists. — ^Is  there  much  difference  to  »ee  to 
oetween  the  son  of  a  th**f,  and  the  grandson  ?  or  where  does  the 
Uint  stop  ?     Do  you  bleach  in  three  or  in  four  genetations  ? — I 


U.TSS-  T->jrr-  nif-c*imw  -Q  ^iir^  TUT  ->s  Dciphic  voTagcs  cui  be  made 
n  »  ciirr-?"  -^m^  "nim  r  Til  "^tf:^  T'>  «at2^  mr  scruples. — ^Do  you 
iriir  —f%ir  lw^  iienn  - — "W"!!!;:  jl  toct  «Uple  trade,  exclusive  of 
'nfc  laniiiiu  7rnnH*siiiL.  I  -"»**"  -    Voor  lock-souths,  I  take  it,  are 

I  un  zis^msiht"  znMCZxur  T^  tti  ji^  &mUiariv  as  when  we  vaeA 
"1  ^.■i^m.fw  jTH>i— mn..^*  rtr:  rf  ocr oW  ccmtigucMis  windows, in 
ztumi—iuBtTt  Hicv-rmr:  n  tzh  Tsaspwe.  Whv  did  you  ever  leave 
■ziiL"  jiiip-  rrriiir  -^H~:.t  faf  I  - — with  its  complement  of  four 
;«:»:r  tijua.  irnn  ▼ii.t***  ?nii:»t*-£T*t:  harksi.  the  theme  of  jesting 
riTviiir-.  I  Tiiati'-i  irr  ir^  iarT-bcri*  '.  Mr  heart  is  as  dry  as  that 
icr:2i£  •<:»nifr::2i»e?  rr:n«*  ir  i  tiir^tr  August,  vhen  I  revert  to  the 
•cifcw  Tzn."  >  :t?nr»-E.  ^  .  &  j=c:£t'i:  of  pasMge  enough  to  render 
r.rt^-.'.'-rA  r-tr  rcrfc*er  -.-^  :»^  F.-.gHA  Setters  before  thev  can  readi 
T^^z-     Br:  -wz-i-ti^  I  Tii  I  Tiisk  to»j  hear  me, — thou^ts  dallying 

A' £  rj£     -m-^Iit  :igc  ibe  seas  aad  soonding  shores 
;-::.:fir  r=^;.. 

Coujc  btick.  before  I  aci  srovn  into  a  very  old  man,  so  as  vou 
fAiikl'i  T^rdly  know  me.  Come,  before  Bridget  walks  on  crutoies. 
GirU  whom  you  left  children  have  become  sage  matrons,  while  you 
are  t^irrkin^  there.  The  blooming  Miss  W — r  (you  remember 
Sally  W — r  i  calied  upon  us  yesterday,  an  aged  crone.  Folks,  whom 
you  knew,  die  off  ever)*  year.  Formerly,  I  thought  that  death  was 
w<riiririg  out, — I  stood  ramparted  about  with  so  many  healthy 
i'r'utif\s.  The  dejjarture  of  J.  \V.,  two  springs  back  corrected  my 
(Icliisioii.  Since  then  the  old  divorcer  has  been  busy.  If  you  do 
nol  iiiiikt:  hnsiii  to  return,  there  will  be  little  left  to  greet  you,  of 
Die.  or  tiiiiie. 


rilK  PUAISK  OF  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

II  IKI'  lo  nut'!  H  NWtH'p — undcrsbind  me — not  a  grown  sweeper 
ol.i  i-liinnu'v  swivjx^rs  nre  by  uo  means  attractive — but  one 
■  »<  lln»  r  Irn.irr  (uniivs  blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the 
nt  ii.  Ill  il  w  t»lnii»;N  not  \\u\{v  cttaoed  from  the  cheek — such  as  come 
<"»(>*    \Mlh   \\\y  ,i:»«n.  or  MMnowhat  earlier,  with  their  little  pro- 

' > »'  n»*l,^v  so»tn»^ni;  liko  Iho  peep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow  ;  or 

l't.«   4.*  ill.-  \\y.\.x\  l.n-k  >houKl  I   pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial 
'  '•*»'•  '*  l,i,Mu  .AntK';^\stinji  tho  sim-rise? 
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I  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  dim  specks — poor  hlots — 
innocent  blacknesses — 

I  rPVp***Tlfy  *-t^**flp  Youn^  Africans  of  our  own  growth— ^these 
almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without  assumption ;  and 
from  their  Tittle  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys),  in  the  nipping  air  of 
a  December  morning,  preach  a  let^n  of  patienge  to  mn^j^ji]?^ 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  to  witiiess  their 
operation  !  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  than  one^s-self  enter,  one  knew 
not  by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the  fauces  Avemi — to 
pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he  went  sounding  on  through  so 
many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades ! — to  shudder  with  the 
idea  that  "  now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost  for  ever !  " — to  revive  at 
hearing  his  feeble  shout  of  discovered  day-light — and  then  (O  ful- 
ness of  delight)  running  out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see 
the  sable  phenomenon  emerge  in^,safety»  the  brandished  weapon  of 
his  art  victorious  like  some  nag  waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I 
seem  to  remember  having  been  told,  that  a  bad  sweep  was  once  left 
in  a  stack  with  his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blew.  It 
was  an  awful  spectacle  certainly ;  not  much  imlike  the  old  stage 
direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  "  Apparition  of  a  chiid  crowned 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand  rises/' 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry  in  thy  early 
rambles,  it  is  gbod  to  give  him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him 
two-pence.  If  it  be  string  weatner,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of 
his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  accompani- 
ment) be  superadded,  tne  demand  on  thy  humanity  will  surely  rise 
to  a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  ground-wprk  of  which  I  have  under- 
stood to  be  the  sweet  wood  ^yclept  sassafraa.  This  wood  boiled 
down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infiision  of  milk  and 
sugar^  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China  luxury.  1 
^ESw  not  how  thy  palate  may  r^sh  it ;  for  myself,  with  every 
deference  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Read,  who  hath  time  out  of  mind 
kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  avers  in  London)  for  the  vending 
of  this  "  wholesome  and  pleasant  beverage,  on  the  south  side  of 
Fleet-street,  as  thou  approachest  Bridge-street — the  only  Salopia/ii 
house, — I  have  never  yet  adventured  to  dip  my  own  particular  lip 
in  a  hasin  of  his  commended  ingredients — a  cautious  premonition 
to  the  olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my  stomach 
must  infidlibly,  with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen 
palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructed  in  dietetical  elegances,  sup  it  up 
with  avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of  the  organ  it 
happens,  but  I  have  always  found  that  this  composition  is  sur- 
prisingly gratiiying  to  the  palate  of  a  young  chinmey-sweeper — 
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hether   the    oilv    particles    (sassafras    is  slightly    olaaginous)  do 
ttiMUiate  and  Hoften  the  fuliginous  concretions,  which  are  sometimes 
Hind  (in  dissections)  to  aaaSt^  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these 
nlltxlged  practitioners  ;   or  whether  Nature,  sensible  that  she  had 
iiin^lcil  tM>  much  of  bitter  wood  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims, 
aiisiii  to  grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive — 
lut  s(>  it  is  tliat  no  possible  taste  or  odour  to  the  senses  of  a  voung 
'hiunioY-swee|H'r  can  convey  a  delicate  excitement  comparable  to 
his  mixture,     lioing  ficnniless,  th^  will  yet  hang  their  black  heads 
tvtT  tho  asivnding  stetuu,  to  grati^"  one  sense  if  possible,  seemingly 
lo  U*^  }»U\isoil  than  those  domestic  animals — cats — when  they  purr 
wor  a  ncw.found  sprig  of  valerian.     There  is  something  more  in 
thi>«'  sMn^Vithies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  .-iUxMt  Mr.  Keaii  boasteth^  not  without  reason,  that  his  is  the 
»*%.';,  v**  :\i:ti';  I  oust  :  yet  l)e  it  known  to  thee,  reader — ifthouart 
oiH'  ^«:io  Vtx'^vst  what  are  called  good  hours,  thou  art  haply 
•C*':^''*t  of  thf  ta^'t — he  Imth  a  race  of  industrious  imitators,  who 
•ti"'.-.-.  staV.s.  A'.'.v'.  ;:ndor  open  sky,  dispense  the  same  savoury  mess  to 
**;"".:\c-  ^-.'itoi'.uTs^  .it  that  dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes 
rsvt  'r-,1-  rsM\  rtv*:iii:  home  from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard- 
■:*,*"^-.,v.  -^-tx*  ■  'o.-ixv-is:  his  bed  to  resume  the  premature  labours  of 
t"v  s*-*^ .  *>*''.*■.  v.o:  ;:"tTW)uently  to  the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the 
vr-v:.  r,'-  t"-*  Vv'.^^v.T>  oi  the  pavement.      It  is  the  time  when,  in 

*- N-,  A'^iV  t'u*  i'\iv.rv\l  and  the  not  yet  relumined  kitcben- 

'■\v.  :  %   V.      .  ^  ,-*  ,;:r  t'.vr  metn^polis  give  forth  their  least  satis- 

<,  ,-  X  .v.-.N-       r-v  ts'm-.  who  wi>heth  to  dissi]>ate  his  o'er-night 

" -^  V-    'v  .,    ^.,^.^...    ^^^^-»^^-^  c;:rs<*s  tho  un^Miial  fume,  as  he 

'^'"-  ".    .*.---v.'.v.  -:o'.>>  to  t;i>te.  and  blesses  the  fragrant 

■  '    ^    ■*    >  ■.    v'\x\v\''.>  hiTb-womatvs  darling — the  de- 

v  *-■  -    - '.  *  "0  :rs.:>;x>rt*  his  smoking  cabbages  by 

•*  '  ^  *  :■.•    ■  ■  ;7^•.■  ::r  :o  Covont-garilen's  famed  piazzas 

■"  *.  *; /»-.  :-Y^  .^r:*^.  :he  onvy.  of  the  un|>ennied 

•     ^  '^  .        ,^:   '".'..   "w.'iv  tTKVjnter,  with  his  dim  visage 

^  *  ■  ■    ;."'   .■'.     -ti'-.  ■ ..  T\^.Otf  Hm  with  a  sumptuous  basm 

•  .\  N       ' -..;  ^..  •  ;>; .  ":o>  Aiid  A  >Iice  of  delicate  bread 

■  •  .\     ".v    .V    ^  • — >*-  i:wv  thy  culinary'  fires,  eased 

.  -x-.*  v-»     **.v  •;  ■  .1  >  i-',-.-:   :r!v  worw-placed  ^lospitalities, 

•     v'        ■  -«       »,     -■  :>:  »;.k:7: — s.^  may  the  descending  soot 

.•^       ».        liT^.v.no.-^v,  roupf — nor  the  odious  cry, 

V   ''«•.■    .^    ■  ^^      V  -,,. :    ■.■  vfv.:,  o:  :ht  n-frf  W( imncy,  invite 

'      '         >   ■    v    ^^^    ■*»"     •..     >,.-  .ift.-i'r:  ^ytri^hesw  to  disturb  for  a 

'»    '•^     ■.  .\  ',-*,.*  >..^*.%v■;^!f  .V  >:?*<■*  aifront*:  the  jeers 
•*  ^     •       *  ■■»    *^  ■'»•^^  .»,^     •!».   ..-»^^:Kv;  tnumph  tbev  dispUy  over 
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lal  trip,  or  splashed  atockiag,  uf  a  gentleman.      Yet  can  I 

Ihe  jocularitv  of  a  young  sweep  with  a^otnething  more  than 

lesK- — In   the   last    wijiter  but    one,  pacing   along   Cheap- 

itb  ray  accustomed   precipitation  when   I   walk   wtstward,  a 

lUs   slide   brought   me   tipou    my   back   in  an   instant.       I 

)  up  with  paiu  and  shanie  enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to 

-X  it  down,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — when  the  roguish  grin  of 

«  of  these  young  wits  encountered  me.     There  he  stood,  |>ointing 

out  vritb  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman  (I 

pDQse  his  mother)  in  particular,  till  tlie  tears  for  tlie  exquisiteness 

me  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked  themselves  out  at  the  comers 

his  poor  red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and  soot- 

iflamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with  such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of 

esolation,   that   Hogarth but  Hogarth   has  got   him   alr^uly 

how  could  he  miss  him  ?)  in  the  March  to  Finchley*  grinning  at  the 

lye-man there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irremov- 

fcble,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever — with  such  a  maximum  of 
;Iec,  and  minimum  of  mischief,  in  his  mirth — for  the  grin  of  a 
enuine  uweep  hath  absolutely  no  m^dice  in  it — that  I  could  have 
leeo  content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to  have 
crmained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnigltt. 

I  am  by  theor>'  olxlurate  to  the  seductivencsM  of  what  txre  called 
t  fine  set  of  leetn.  Ei'ery  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  pardotJ 
me)  h  a  ca-iket,  presumably  holding  ^uch  jewels;  but,  methinks, 
they  fthould  take  leave  to  "  air  "  them  ha  frugally  as  possible.  The 
ine  lady»  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show  me  their  teeth,  show  me 
lones.  Vet  must  1  confe>^s,  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  nweep  a 
display  (even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white  and  !>hining  ossiHcationn* 
ltnke»i  me  as  an  a^eeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable 
>iecc  of  fopperj'.     It  is,  as  when 

A  ^iible  cloud 
Turns  forih  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

t  is  like  »ume  renmant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct ;  a  badge  of 
wtter  dayR ;   a  hint  of  nobility : — and,  doubtless,  under  the  ob- 
scuring darkness  and  double  night  of  their  forlorn  disguisement, 
oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle  conditions,  derived  from 
o&t  anceHtrj',  and  a  lapfR-d  pctligree.     The  premature  apprentice- 
■Bients  of  these  tender  victims  give  but  too  much  encouragement,  I 
to  clandestine,  and  almost  infantile  abductions  ;  the  seeds  of 
ivilitv  and  true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these  young  grafts 
not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced 
'    itions  ;  mai»y  noble  Rachels  mounnng  for  their  children,  even  in 
days,  countenance  the  fact ;   the  tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may 
w  n  lamentable  verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu 
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>je  but  a  -olirATT  issiAzce  of  zooc  JMT^iDe.  out  of  many  irreparable 
and  hofXrlcss^  •j'^/icVj't'C-Ke. 

In  one  of  tht  ?-t*:e-bicO>  *i  AmiocI  C-a»tle.  a  few  reare  since— 
under  a  ducai  canopv — tiLi-  sCAt  of  the  HovanU  is  an  object  of 
curimitv  to  visitorN  cLiefiy  for  ::*  beds,  in  which  the  late  duke  was 
(hpecialW  a  connoisticrur t  —  e:L*rirt*«i  with  curtains  of  delicatest 
(Tiuisun,  with  ?!itarry  coronets  inworen — folded  between  a  pair  of 
^hi■etN  whiter  and  softer  than  the  lap  nhere  Venu>  lulled  Ascanius — 
was  (lisccivered  bv  chance,  after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at 
iioun-diiy,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The  little  creature, 
having  somehow  confounded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of 
thime  lordly  chimneys  by  some  unknown  aperture  bad  alighted 
u(H)n  this  magnificent  chamber:  and,  tired  with  his  tedious 
t'XpKirutionK,  was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitenient  to 
n'}K)si',  which  he  there  saw  exhibited  :  so,  creeping  between  the 
shifts  very  ((uictly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept 
like  H  young  Howard. 

Sucfi  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Castle. — But 
1  oaniiot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confimiation  of  what  I  have 
iu>t  hintt'il  at  ui  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at  work  in  the 
crtM\  or  I  nni  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a  poor  child  of  that 
ilrM'iiption,  with  whatever  weariness  he  might  oe  visited,  would 
hji\r  xrntuiXHl,  under  such  a  penalty,  as  he  would  be  taught 
U>  c\\\\X^  to  uncover  the  sheets  of  a  Duke's  bed,  and  deliberately 
to  (.1^  h:iu>clf  doun  Iwtween  them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet, 
)>n>.  ntt>'.  .Hu  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  pretensions — is  th» 
proUiSu'.  I  "ould  mnU,  if  the  ^reat  power  of  nature,  which  I  con- 
Iriui  tor,  ha»i  not  Ihimi  nmnifested  within  him,  prompting  to 
llu  ;K^\ut'*;iv  ■  IViibtlcss  this  young  nobleman  (for  such  my 
\\x',xu\  nr.>^;x«^  lUi'  tl;.'\t  ho  uuist  Ix")  was  allui^l  by  some  memor>', 
lu*;  ;jmo.;n;:nj;  to  lull  tvnsciousnoss,  of  his  condition  in  infancy, 
«luv.  lie  Ui,^  ".mv.  *o  Iv  Inpt  by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  just 
'.".Ah  stu\i>  ;i>  hv  thiTk  louiui.  into  which  he  was  now  but  creeping 
Iviviv  ;i-  :n;o  '!i'.>  ivvivr  .  i^UKobuUu  and  resting-place. — Bv  no 
otlur  ihiw.A.  i]\;\v.  h\  this  st^ntiniont  of  a  pre-existent  state  (as  I 
v.u\\  i  ii';  -.;i  i,i:i  I  «\r'.Av.:  a  vioixi  so  vontunnis,  aild,  indeed,  upon 
•iiiA  o::;iv  vy^t(u>.  >^>  ■.-.■»uwT\»;:s,  in  this  tender,  but  unseasonanle, 

Mx  p:i;is.-iij;  tVtr*".  .Ijv  Wsv:v  »,-»>  so  impressed  with  a  belief 
ut  nni:)r.'.orphos«N  ];t^c  ::s  '•\v,;^t:'.'y  t.-ikhij:  phuv,  that  in  some 
-»')•*  to  iT\t:i>'t  X'.u-  %«:'oy.i;'s  o*  V7V.:v:C  '.v.  Thos*?  ix»or  changelings,  he 

i-tir-LiU'^i  ;ii,  .-»•..:■;;,  u-tW,  ot  .:;'.■.'.>*  \ ->«  if  ivrs.  st  which  it  was  his 
|i(<..-;in-  tt>  oT^CiA^t-  .s*  l.vt^t  a:v.  ».v.t«T.  1:  was  a  solemn  supper 
!"=•:  :n  >iiv;ti.Jxui.  ;-,iw.  th*   voa:  \   :\:-~  o:  the  fair  of  St.  Bar- 

»"'"»ijM  w.      iVtnis  wv:v  :x«.;it\^  s  »rt;A  SfV->:  to  the  master-sweeps 
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in  and  about  the  metropolis,  confinins;  the  invitation  to  their 
younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  eldem  stripling  would  get  in 
among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  winkea  at ;  out  our  main  body 
were  infantry.  One  unfortunate  wight,  indeed,  who,  relying  upon 
his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by  tokens 
was  providentially  discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper 
(all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited  out  of  the  presence 
with  universal  indignation,  as  not  having  on  the  weddine  garment ; 
but  in  general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The  place  chosen 
was  a  convenient  spot  among  the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agreeable  hub- 
bub of  that  vanity ;  but  remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the 
interruption  of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests  as- 
sembled about  seven.  In  those  little  temporary  parlours  three 
tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not  so  fine  as  substantial,  and  at 
every  board  a  comely  hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing 
sausages.  The  nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savour. 
James  Whtte,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first  table ;  and 
myself,  with  our  trusty  companion  Bigod,  ordinarily  ministered  to 
the  other  two.  There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  you  may  be 
sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table  —  for  Rochester  in  his 
maddest  days  could  not  have  done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with 
more  spirit  than  my  iriend.  After  some  general  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  honour  the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural 
ceremony  was  to  cl&sp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the 
fattest  of  the  three),  that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing, 
half-cursing  *'  the  gentleman,''  and  imprint  upon  her  chaste  lips  a 
tender  salute,  whereat  the  universal  host  wojiild  set  up  a  shout  that 
tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning  teeth  startled  the 
night  with  their  brightness.  O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable 
younkers  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  h%8  more  unctuous  sayii^ 
— how  he  would  fit  the  tit  bits  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the 
lengthier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he  would  intercept  a  morsel 
even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  declaring  it  "  must  to 
the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's 
eating" — iow  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or 
that  piece  of  kissing-crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them 
all  to  have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  Were  their  best 
patrimony, — how  genteelly  he  would  deal  about  the  small  ale,  as 
if  it  were  wine,  naming  the  brewer,  and  protesting,  if  it  were  not 
good,  he  should  lose  their  custom  ;  with  a  special  recommendation 
to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking.  Then  we  had  our  toasts — "  The 
King," — the  "Cloth,** — which,  whether  they  understood  or  not, 
was  equally  diverting  and  flattering ; — and  for  a  crowning  senti- 
ment, which  never  failed,  '*  May  the  Brush  supersede  the  Laurel ! " 
VOL.  II. — 8 
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All  tiwae,  azid  dftr  other  fanrifis  which  wete  rather  felt  than  com- 
prehended by  his  guests,  woald  he  atter,  standing  upon  tabiea,  and 
prefacing  eveir  sentimest  with  a  **■  GenUemen,  give  me  leave  to 
propose  so  and  so,"  vbich  was  a  prodigiouB  comfort  to  those  younff 
orptians :  every  now  and  then  stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  dia 
not  do  to  be  squeamish  on  these  occasions)  indiscriminate  pieca 
of  those  reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them  mightily,  and  wti 
the  savouriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

Golden  lads  and  lasses  miist. 

As  chimncy-Bweepera,  come  to  dost — 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers  have  long 
ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him  half  the  fun  of  the  world  when 
he  died — of  my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients  look  for  him 
iiinong  the  pens  ;  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield  departed  for  ever. 


A  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  BEGGABS 
IN  THE  METROPOUS 

'  1  ^WV,  rtll-swwning  besom  of  societarian  reformation — your  only 
I  nuHloin  AU'itW  club  to  rid  the  time  of  its  abuses — is  uplift 
with  uiaiw-lKXiuloii  sway  to  extirpate  the  last  fluttering  tatters  of 
\\w  but;U\ir  Mkndu  ity  from  the  metropolis.  Scrips,  wallets,  ba^ 
>trt\i*s.  ^Uhp<  mu\  crutclies — the  whole  mendicant  fraternity  with 
A.\\  ( hoir  lvui};:u:t'  arc  ftist  posting  out  of  the  purlieus  of  this  eleventh 
»*,MN»vuliou.  Vixuu  the  crowded  crossing,  from  the  comers  of 
v'ovt^  .uui  turniuiTii  of  allies,  the  parting  Grenius  of  Beggary  is 

I  tl*^  lu^t  .nj^prtixo  of  this  wholesale  going  to  work,  this  imper- 
tuu-ni  »r»i>j»»U\  or  :v.'.'ij»»  »j</  ejrterminatioTiemj  proclaimed  against 
■^  visNU^v      Ahu'h  ^\vk1  mijrht  lie  sucked  from  these  Beggars. 

n»,'\  «v',v  ;h*'  oMi^t  And  the  honourablest  form  of  pauperism. 
^^»n  .■*iMv\'**'»  «*'»^*  *^*  ^^^*''  *-'*Hnmou  nature;  less  revolting  to  an 
u\  NMH'o.^^  tu  :*..'.  'l'"-*"  !^*  l^'  A  suppliant  to  the  particular  humoun 
,v.  ,..«>;  .V  ^xi  vix  tv-Uow-vrx'^turv,  or  set  of  fellow-creatures,  parochial 
!m  MS  ^i  V.  Ar.       Hk-'i-s  »vro  iho  only  rates  uninvidious  in  the  levy, 

Yt^,^^*   *i*v  *  ^ivi^r.t^  s|vriiuritig  from  the  wry  depth  of  their 
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alatioR ;  M  to  be  naked  "^  to  be  9o  muth  nearer  to  the  beiu^ 
Diaii,  than  to  go  in  livery. 

^^  greatest  spirit*  have  felt  this  in  their  reverses;  and  when 
Bius  from  King  turneii  scKcKilinuster,  do  we  feel  any  thJug 
Is  him  but  contempt  ?  Could  Vandyke  have  made  a  picture 
Hwayiiig  a  ft-rulu  for  a  ^cepti'e,  which  would  have  atiected 
roiuds  with  tiie  same  heroic  pitv,  the  aaine  compassionate 
Imiration,  with  which  we  regard  hh  Belisarius  beting  far  aa 
fum  ?  Would  the  moraf  have  been  more  graceful^  more 
»thetic  ? 

Th0  Blind  Beggar  in  the  l^end — the  father  of  pretty  Bessy — 

&tory  doggrel  rhymes  and  ale  house  signs  cannot  so  decade 

■  attenuate,  but  that  S4"*me  ^pto-k^  of  a  lustrous  spirit  will  ahine 

the  disguisenients — this  noble  Earl  of  Cornwall  {as  indeed 

l)  «sd  roemorabie  sport  o(  fortune,  fleeing  from  the  unjunt 

of  his  lie^  lord,  stript  of  all,  and  neated  on  the  flowering 

of  Bethnal,  with  hi-s  more  fresh  and  Bpringing  daughter  by 

iside,  illumining  his  rag^i  and  his  beggar)— would  the  child  and 

nt  have  cut  a  better  hgure,  doing  the  honours  of  a  counter,  or 

fcting  their  fallen  condition  upon  the  three*foot  etninence  of 

isempttering  ^hop-board  ? 

-tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is  ever  the  just  antipode  to  your 
The  poets  and  romancical  writer*  (a»  dear  Margaret  New- 
would  call  theni)  when  tbev  would  most  sharply  and  feelingly 
ftint  a  reverse  of  fortune,  never  stop  till  they  have  brought  down 
beir  hero  in  good  earnest  to  rags  and  the  wallet.  The  depth  of 
descent  iliustratefi  the  height  he  falls  from.  There  Is  no  medium 
rhidi  ciui  be  presented  to  the  imagination  without  oftence*  There 
uo  breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his  palace,  must  divest 
im  of  hi»  garoientif,  till  he  answer  "mere  natui*;"  and  Cr^seid, 
en  from  a  prince's  love,  must  extend  her  pate  armt^  (>alc  with 
whiteness  than  of  beauty,  supplicating  lazar  alms  with  t>ell 
fid  clap-fiifih. 

Tlie    Lut'ian   wits   knew  this  very  well ;  and,  with  a  converae 
alicy,  wlien  they   would  express  scorn  of  greatiiess  without  the 
tiie^  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades  cobbling  shoes,  or 
miis  getting  up  foul  linen- 
would  it  Huiind  in  song.,  that  a  great  monarch  had  declined 
tionH  upon  the  daughter  of  a  baker!  yet  do  we  feel  the 
ition  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the  *'true  ballad,"  where 
^Cojjhetua  wooes  the  beggar  muid  ? 

isrn,  fwiuper,  poor  man»  are  expi^esKJoiiH  of  pity^  but  pity 
ritb    contempt,     ^a    one   properlv   contemns   a   be^ar. 
foverty  is  a  comparative  thing,  nnti  each  Hegree  of  it  ift  mocked 
it«  "  neighbour  grice."     Its  poor  rents  and  coming9-in  are  aooEi 
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summed  up  and  told.  Its  pretences  to  property  are  almost  ludicrous. 
Its  pitiful  attempts  to  save  excite  a  smile.  Svery  scornful  com- 
panion can  wei^  his  trifle-bigger  purse  against  it.  Poor  man 
reproaches  poor  man  in  the  streets  with  impolitic  mention  of  his 
condition,  his  own  beinff  a  shade  better,  while  the  ric^  pass  by  and 
jeer  at  both.  No  rascally  comparative  insults  a  Beggar,  or  uiinks 
of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is  not  in  the  scale  of  comparison. 
He  is  not  under  the  measure  of  property.  He  confessedly  hath 
none,  any  more  than  a  dog  or  a  sheep.  No  one  twitteth  him  with 
ostentation  above  his  means.  No  one  accuses  him  of  pride,  or 
upbraideth  him  with  mock  humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for 
the  wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No  wealthy  nei^bour 
seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his  tenement  No  man  sues  him.  No 
man  goes  to  law  with  him.  If  I  were  not  the  independent  gentle- 
man that  I  am,  rather  than  I  would  be  a  retainer  to  the  great,  a 
led  captain,  or  a  poor  relation,  I  would  choose,  out  of  the  delicacy 
and  true  greatness  of  my  mind,  to  be  a  Beggar. 

Rags,  which  are  the  rq>roadi  of  poverty,  are  the  Sugar's  robes, 
and  graceful  'imMgnia  of  his  profession,  his  tenure,  his  full  dress, 
the  suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to  show  himself  in  public.  He  is 
never  out  of  the  fashion,  or  limpeth  awkwardly  behmd  it.  He  is 
not  required  to  put  on  court  mourning.  He  weareth  all  colours, 
fearing  none.  His  costume  hath  undergone  less  change  than  the 
Quakes.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  universe  who  is  not  obliged 
to  study  appearances.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world  concern 
him  no  longer.  He  alone  continueth  in  one  stay.  The  price  of 
stock  or  land  afiecteth  him  not.  The  fluctuations  of  agricultural 
or  commercial*  prosperity  touch  him  not,  or  at  worst  but  change 
his  customers.  He  is  not  expected  to  become  bail  or  surety  for 
any  one.  No  man  troubleth  him  with  questioning  his  religion  or 
politics.     He  is  the  only  iree  man  in  the  universe.  ^ 

The  Mendicants  of  tms  great  city  were  so  many  of  her  sights,  her 
lions.  I  can  no  more  spare  them  tiian  I  could  the  Cries  of  London. 
No  comer  of  a  street  is  complete  without  them.  They  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  Ballad  Singer ;  and  in  their  picturesque  attire  as 
ornamental  as*  the  Signs  of  old  London.  They  were  the  standing 
morals,  emblems,  mementos,  dial-mottos,  the  spital  sermons,  the 
books  for  children,  the  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and 
rushing  tide  of  greasy  dtizenty — 

-Look 


Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 

Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line  the  wall  of 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Garden,  before  modem  fastidiousness  had  expelled 
them,  casting  up  thdr  ruined  orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if 
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,«itii  tiieir  fiiithftil  Dog  Guide  at  their  feet,_ 
r  ifld  f  or  into  what  comers,  blind  as  themselves, 
J  oat  of  tiie  wholesome  air  and  sun-warmth  ? 
I  Ibar  walk,  in  what  withering  poor-house  do  they 
r  of  double  daikness,  where  the  chink  of  the  dropt 
i  eoDK^eB  their  forlorn  bereavement,  far  from  the 
chenful  and  hope-stirring  tread  of  the  passenger? 
' '  oaeleM  staves  P  and  who  will  farm  their  dogs  ? — 

of  St.  L caused  them  to  be  shot  ?  or  were 

k%  and  dropt  into  the  Thames,  at  the  suggestion 

k^ild  rector  of ? 

f  wni  of  un&stidious  Vincent  Bourne,  most  classical, 

IB  tim^  mnt  English,  of  the  I^tinists  ! — who  has 

[  Imman  and  qoadrupedal  alliance,  this  dog  and  man 

tiie  sweetest  of  his   poems,   the   Epitaphium  in 

Ja  EpfUaph.     Reader,  peruse  it ;  and  say,  if  cus- 

;  iHiidi  couid  call  up  sudi  gentle  poetry  as  this,  were 

do  more  harm  or  good  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 

the  daily  thoroughfares  of  a  vast   and  busy 


I  life  Iri  re^niesco  Lyciscus,  herilis, 
\  ifad,  tiitda  vigil  colnmenque  senectje, 

0  fidns:  ncc,  me  dacente,  solebat, 

1  Unc  atqae  hinc  baculo,  per  tniqua  locornm 
I  cxploraxe  viara ;  sed  fila  secutus, 

i-4«Uos  legerent  putfis,  vestigia  tuta 
t  JDofcnso  grewu ;  geUdamque  wdile 
ido  nactnt  saxo,  qui  prctereuntium 
I  ftequcm  oonfliuat,  ibi  mtserisque  tenebras 
ji,  oocternqoe  ocolis  ploravit  obortam. 
i  nee  frustra ;  obolum  dedit  alter  et  alter, 
I  corda  et  mentem  indiderat  natura  bcnignam, 
I  litas  interea  Jacui  sopitus  herite, 
^  — -■%  vigil  m  aoninis ;  ad  herilia  justa 

B  atqiw  animnm  arrectus,  seu  frustula  amicft 
Sit  ■ooaaqne  dapet,  seu  longa  diei 
1  perpCMCUr  reditam  snb  nocte  i>arabat. 
^Slasons,  luec  vita  fnit,  dum  fota  tinetnnt, 

!  langnebam  morbis,  nee  inerte  senectA ; 
n  ooreptit,  veterique  satellite  caecum 
t  donfanun :  pnsci  sed  gratia  £u:ti 
I  intenat,  longos  deleta  per  anno*. 
_Bi  hnnc  Ims  tumnloni  de  ceapite  fecit, 
llbopU,  non  ingratae,  munuscula  dextrc ; 

I  rignavitqae  brevt,  dominumque  canemqae 
",  fiaomque  canem  donunumque  benignum. 


^temf  fidlhfiil  wolf-dog  here  I  lie. 

IBM  to  tend  my  old l>liDd  master's  steps, 
'  Is  nd  goard :  nor,  while  my  service  lasted, 
kn  fcr  that  ttaflf,  with  which 
picUag  <nt  bit  path  in  fear 

lys  ud  Gxosaingt ;  bat  would  plant. 


tUi^wa: 
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Safe  in  thti  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 

A  firm  foot  forward  sljjl,  till  be  had  rcAch'^d 

His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  whe;e  the  tide 

Of  passers  by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd  : 

To  whom  with  loud  And  passionate  lAmcDtS 

From  rnorn  to  cvc  his  dark  estate  he  wafl'4^ 

Nof  wail'd  to  all  in  vain;  some  here  and  there. 

The  well 'disposed  and  good,  their  penfiics  give. 

I  meantime  at  his  feel  obsequious  slept; 

Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  neait  and  ear 

Prick'd  lip  at  hia  lea^t  motion  ;  to  receive 

Al  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crums. 

And  common  portion  in  his  fust  of  scraps  ; 

Or  when  night  warn'd  us  homewajd,  tired  and  spent 

With  OUT  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life, 
Till  age  and  sEow  diseise  me  ovtrrtooh. 
And  Hcver'd  from  my  fighdcss  master's  side. 
But  te^t  the  grace  of  so  goad  deeds  should  die, 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost,. 
This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  reared, 
Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest. 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  atccs^t. 
The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  hia  Dog. 

These  dim  eyes  have  in  vain  explored  for  some  months  past  b 
well-known  figure,  or  part  of  the  figure,  of  a  man,  who  used  to  glide 
his  comely  upper  half  over  the  {lavements  of  London,  wheeling 
tHoDg  witn  most  ingenious  celerity  upon  a  machine  of  wood  ;  a 
spectacle  to  natives,  to  foreigners,  and  to  children.  He  was  of 
a  robust  make^  with  a  florid  sailor-iikc  complexion,  and  his  heatj 
was  bai-e  to  the  storm  and  sunshine.  He  was  a  natural  curiosity,  a 
speculation  to  the  scientific,  a  prodigy  to  the  simple.  The  infent 
would  stare  at  the  mighty  man  brought  down  to  his  own  level. 
The  common  cripple  would  despise  his  own  pusillanimity,  viewing 
the  hale  atoutness^  and  hearty  heaii:,  of  this  half-Simbed  giant. 
Few  but  muat  have  noticed  him  ;  for  the  accident,  which  brought 
him  low,  took  place  during  the  riots  of  1780,  and  he  has  been  a 
groundling  so  long.  He  seemed  earth-born,  an  Antseiis,  and  to 
auck  in  fresh  vigour  from  the  soil  which  he  neighboured.  He  was 
a  grand  fragment;  as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The  nature, 
which  should  have  recruited  his  reft  legs  and  thigha,  was  not  lost, 
but  only  retired  into  his  upper  parts,  and  he  was  half  a  Hercules. 
I  heard  a  tremendous  voice  thundering  and  growling,  as  before  an 
earthquake,  and  casting  down  my  eyes,  it  was  this  mandrake  reviling 
a  steed  that  had  started  at  his  portentous  appearance.  He  seemed 
to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  have  rent  the  offending  quadruped 
in  shivers.  He  was  as  the  man-part  of  a  Centaur,  from  which  the 
horsc'half  had  been  cloven  in  some  dire  Lapithan  controversy.  He 
moved  on,  as  if  he  could  have  made  shift  with  yet  half  of  the  body- 
portion  which  was  left  him.     The  oe  subiivne  was  not  waating; 
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and  he  threw  out  yet  a  jolly  countenance  upon  the  heavens. 
Forty-and'two  years  had  he  driven  this  out  of  door  trade,  and  now 
that  his  hair  is  grizzled  in  the  service,  but  his  good  spirits  no  way 
impaired,  because  he  is  not  content  to  exchange  his  free  air  and 
exerciee  for  the  restraints  of  a  poor-houscj  he  in  expiating  his  con- 
tmnarv  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironicallv  christened)  of  Correction. 
Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance,  which 
called  for  leg?il  interference  to  remove  P  or  not  rather  a  salutary  and 
a  touching  object,  to  the  passcrs-hy  in  a  great  city  ?  Among  her 
shows,  her  museums,  and  supplies  for  ever-gaping  curiosity  (and 
what  else  but  an  accumulation  of  sights — endless  sights— ^■is  a^^reat 
city ;  or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  was  there  not  rooni  for  one 
Z-UMtw  (m>t  Naiurcv^  indeed,  but)  Accidevtiumf  What  if  in 
forly-atid-two  years'  going  about,  the  man  had  scraped  together 
enough  to  give  a  portion  to  his  child  (as  the  rumour  ran)  of  a  few 
htmdireds'-'whom  had  he  injured  ? — whom  had  he  imposed  upon  r 
The  contributors  had  enjoyed  ihe\r»ight  for  their  pennies.  What 
if  after  being  exposed  all  clay  to  the  heats^  the  rain.s,  and  the  frost* 
'  heaiven — «huttiing  his  ungainly  trunk  along  in  an  elal>orate  and 
inful  motion — he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  night  to  enjoy  himself 
a  club  of  his  fellow  cripples  over  a  dish  of  hot  meat  and 
tables,  as  the  charge  was  gravely  brought  agaiJiii^  him  by  a 
lei^yioan  dejxMsing  before  a  House  of  Commons'  Committee — was 
or  was  his  truly  patemal  consideration,  which  (if  a  fact) 
ed  a  statue  rather  than  a  whipping-post,  and  is  inconsistent  at 
with  the  exag^ration  of  nocturnsl  orgies  which  he  has  been 
dered  with — a  reason  that  he  ?ihoul<l  be  deprive<l  of  his  chosen, 
less,  nay  edifying,  way  of  life,  and  be  committed  in  hoary  age 
■r  a  sturdy  vagabond  ?— 

ITiere  was  a  Yorick  once,  whom  it  would  not  have  shamed  to 
have  sate  down  at  the  cripples"  feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in  his 
benedJctionj  ay,  and  his  mite  too,  for  a  compauionable  symbol. 
Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  breetf — 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious  fortunes  made  b 
igging  are  (1  verily  l>elieve)  misers*  calumnies.  One  was  mu 
Iked  of  in  the  public  papers  some  time  since,  and  the  usual 
charitabte  inferences  deduced.  A  clerk  in  the  Bank  was  surprised 
with  the  announcement  of  a  five  hundred  pound  legacy  left  him  by 
A  penwjn  whose  name  he  was  a  stranger  to.  It  seems  that  in  his 
daily  nmrning  walks  from  Peckham  (or  some  village  therealjouts) 
whrre  he  lived,  to  his  office,  it  hail  been  his  practice  for  the  last 
nly  years  to  drop  his  halfpenny  duly  into  the  hat  of  some  blind 
"'mens,  that  sate  begging  alms  hy  the  way-side  in  the  Borough. 
The  good  old  beggar  recognised  his  dally  Ijenefactor  by  the  voice 
only ;  and,  when  he  died^  left  all  the  amassings  of  his  alms  (that 


'1 


^^whrn 
^^nrent 
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had  been  half  a  centuiy  perhaps  in  the  aocumulating)  to  his  old 
Bank  friend.  Was  this  a  story  to  purse  up  peo[de^s  hearts,  and 
pennies,  against  giving  an  alms  to  the  blind  ? — or  not  rather  a 
oeautiful  moral  of  well-directed  charity  on  the  one  part,  and  noble 
gratitude  upon  the  other  ? 

I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  that  Bank  clerk. 

I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  old  grateful  kind  of  creature,  blink- 
ing, and  looking  up  with  his  no  eyes  in  the  sun — 

Is  it  possible  I  could  have  steeled  my  purse  against  him  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  no  small  change. 

Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words,  imposition, 
imposture — give,  and  ask  no  questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters.  Some  have  unawares  (like  this  Bank  clerk)  entertained 
angels. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always  against  painted  distress.  Act 
a  charity  sometimes.  When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly 
such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  the  "seven 
small  diildren,"  in  whose  name  he  implore  thy  assistance,  have  a 
veritable  existence.  Rake  not  into  the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth, 
to  save  a  halfpenny.  It  is  good  to  believe  him.  If  he  be  not  all 
tiiiat  he  pretendeth,  give^  and  under  a  personate  father  of  a  family, 
think  (if  thou  pleas^st)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor. 
When  they  come  with  their  counterfeit  looks,  and  mumping  tones, 
think  them  players.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a  .comedian 
feign  these  things,  which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst 
not  certainly  tell  whether  they  are  feigned  or  not. 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG 

MANKIND,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the 
first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  hving  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  &y. 
This  period  is  not  obScurely  hinted  at  by  their  ereat  Confucius  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  vmere  he  designates 
a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  tiie  Cooks* 
holiday.  Ijie  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting, 
or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  l>e  the  elder  brother)  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The  swine-herd, 
Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner 
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was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left;  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his 
eldest  son  Bo-bo,  &  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing 
with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks 
escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the 
connagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was 
reduc^  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian 
make-shift  of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more 
importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in 
number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all 
over  the  East  &om  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo 
was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  mudi 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily 
build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labour  of  an  hour 
or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was 
thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands 
over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an 
odour  assailed  bis  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before 
experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  &om  ? — not  from  the  burnt 
cottage — ^he  had  smelt  that  smell  before — indeed  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through 
the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  fire-brand.  Much  leas  did  it 
resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premonitory 
moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew 
not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fixers,  and  to  cool 
them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some 
of  the  crums  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed,  for 
before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he  tasted — crackUng !  Again 
he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  ipig.  It  did  not  bum  him  so  much  now, 
still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt 
so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  d^cious;  and,  surrendering  himself 
up  to  the  new-bom  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  bandfuls 
or  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it 
down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  IjEishion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid 
the  smoking  raften,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding 
how  aflairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue^s 
shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  which  Bo-oo  heededi  not  any  more 
tiian  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  lower  regions,  had*  renderea  him  <^iite  callous  to 
any  inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those  reipotf  qijiarters.  His 
father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till  he 
had  fSurly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible 
of  his  situation,  something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 
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**  You  graceless  whdp,  what  have  vou  got  there  devouring  ?  Ji* 
it  not  enough  that  vou  huve  burnt  mv  down  three  housev  with  your 
doff's  tncks  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  jou  muji:  be  eating  fire, 
Ana  I  kncrw  not  what — what  have  you  got  there,  [  say?** 

*^0  father,  the  pi^,  the  pig,  do  ctMiHe  and  taste  bow  nice  the 
bunit  pi<j  eatfl.'^ 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  curaed  hi*  non,  and 
he  cimned  himself  that  ever  he  nhould  beget  a  son  that  duoold  eat 
burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  soent  was  wondcrfuHy  sharpened  since  momin*, 
30on  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairlv  rending  it  asunder,  thrust 
the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  stifl  shooting 
out  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  ti'i^,  father,  only  titste— O  Lord,"— 
with  8uch-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if 
he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  »on  to  death  for 
an  unnatural  young;  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching  bis 
fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  then),  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  or  its  flavour,  which,  make 
what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeaiting  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a 
little  tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  !?iat  down  to  the  mess,  and 
never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that  remained  of  the 
Utter. 

Mo'Ijo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  s^^et  escape,  for  tlie 
neighbours  would  certainly  ha^e  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the 
good  mciit  which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories 
got  about.  It  W8»  observ'eti  that  Ho-ti*s  cottage  was  bamt  down 
now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night- 
time. As  often  a.s  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of 
Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze  ;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  instead  of  cha-stising  his  aon,  seemed  to  grow  ntore 
indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the 
terrible  m^^terv  discovered,  and  father  and  son  summoned  to  t^ke 
their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  a^istise  town.  Evidence 
wa*  gi^-eii,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  1)0  jironounced,  when  the  forcinnn  of  the  jury  begged  that 
flome  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accased,  might 
be  handed  into  the  bfix.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it, 
and  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before 
them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy, 
against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and   the  clearest  charge   which 
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jadge  had  ever  pven, —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  cotirtj  towns- 
mlk,  strangers  reporters,  and  all  present — without  leaving  the  box, 
or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  kidiuJ- 
tftneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest 
iniquity  of  the  deciaion  ;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went 
priviiy,  and  bought  up  all  the  nigs  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  In  a  few  days  his  Lordship's  town  houKe  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  whs  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  fires  in  evtrry  dirertion.  Fuel  anci  pigs  grew  enormously 
dear  all  over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices  one  and  all  shijt 
up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  waa 
teared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time 
be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  house.')  continuech  ' 
tiU  in  procea^  of  time,  says  my  mnnii^ript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our 
Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of 
Lany  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  {burnt,  as  they  caJled  it)  with- 1 
Pout  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then 
first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiroti.  Iloasting  by  the  Jttring, 
or  spit,  came  in  a  tentury  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  who&c  dynasty. 
By  such  stow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuwript^  do  the  mo^t  usefuyJ 
and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts,  make  tneir  way  among  man*[ 

kind, 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above  given,  it 
must  be  agreed,  that  if  h  wurthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  cx- 

r'ment  as  setting  houses  on  Jire  (cwpecially  in  these  days)  could  i 
assigned   in  favour  of  any   culinary  object,  that   pretext  andbl 
excuse  might  be  found  in  aoa^  hxg.  I 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  Tntindus  edibiiw,  I  will  matn-^j 
un  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — pTinceps  obfionio'mm. 

I  cpeiJc  not  of  your  grown  porkei"s — things  between  pig  and  pork 
— tbose  hobbydehoys — ^hut  a  young  and  tender  suckling — under  tv  [ 
moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty — with  no  original  speck  of 
the  amor  iinmit.ntlitifPj  the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent, 
yet  manifes^t — his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something  between 
ft  childi^i  tn^hle,  and  a  grumble — the  mild  forerunner,  or  prve-^ 
ludiuvit^  of  a  grunt. 

fff  moat  bf  Toastfd.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors  ate 
th«fD  seethed,  or  b*)iled— but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegu- 
ment \ 

ITjere  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the 
CTMp^  tawny,  well-watehed*  not  over- roasted,  cracklinf^y  as  it  is  well 
called — the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  uf  the  pleasure 
at  thi*  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resifitancc — with  the 
adbeihre  olcaginouii^ — O  call  it  not  fat^ — ^but  an  indefinable  sweetness 
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erowing  up  to  it — ^the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat  cropped  in  the 
bud  — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the  first  innocence  —  the  cream  and 

quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  jet  pure  food the  lean,  no  lean, 

out  a  kind  of  animal  manna — or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be 
so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together 
make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing — it  seemeth  rather  a  refreshing 
warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How 
equably  he  twirleth  rounathe  string ! — Now  he  is  just  done.  To 
see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  out  his 
pretty  eyes — radiant  jellies — shooting  stars — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth ! — 
wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and 
indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to 
one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  dis- 
agreeable animal — wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation — 
from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  mth  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stomach 
half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  ooalheaver  bolteth  him  in 
reeking  sausages — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach 
of  the  judicious  epicure — and  for  sudi  a  tomb  might  be  content  to 
die. 

He  is  the  best  of  Sapors.  Pine-amtle  is  great.  She  is  indeed 
Almost  too  transcendent — a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to 
sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  person  would  do  well  to 
pause  —  too  ravisning  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth  and  ex- 
coriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her — like  lovers^  kisses,  she  biteth 
— she  is  a  pl^ure  bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and 
insanity  of  her  relish — ^but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate — she  med- 
dleth  not  with  the  appetite — and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter 
her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no .  less  provocative  of  the 
appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  censorious 
palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  the  weakling 
refuseth  not  his  mild  iuicea. 

Unlike  to  mankind  s  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues  and 
vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled  with- 
out hazard^  he  is — good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is  better 
or  worse  than  another.  He  helpetii,  as  far  as  his  little  means 
extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is 
ail  neighbours'  &re. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudgmgly  impart  a  share  of 
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the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  tnine:  are 

hi  t£i9  kind)  to  a  friend,      I  protest  I  take  a^  gve&i  an  interest 

in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  projier  satisfactions,  as  in 

mine  own.       "■  Presenta,"  1  often  say,  "endear  Absents."       Hares, 

pbcAKint'S    partridges,   snip^,   bam -door   chicken   (those   "tame 

\'illtttu:  fowl "),  L-apons,  plovers,  bmwn,  barrels  of  nysters,  [  dispense 

as  freely  as  I  receive  them.       I  love  to  taste  thern,  as  it  were,  upon 

i^^he   tongue  of  mv   t'nend.      But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere. 

^■Dno  woukl  not,  like  Lear,  "  give  every  thing. '^      I  make  my  stand 

^Pbpon  ptg.       Methiok?  it  is  an  in^atitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 

Bflavoum,  to  extra-domi cilia te^  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly, 

(under  pretext  of  friendship,  or  [  kmow  not  what)  a  blessing  so 

partieulariy  adapted,   predestined,   I  may  say,   to  my   individual 

palate — It  argues  an  insensibility. 

»T  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school.  My 
l^ood  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  tirom  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday 
hrithout  stuffing  aaweet'meat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into  my  pocket, 
pad  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking  plum-cake,  fresh 
ftum  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over  London  brid^) 
a  grey-beatieil  oki  l)eggar  aaluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt  at  this  liuie 
of  day  that  he  waa  a  counterfeit).       I  had  no  pence  to  console  hitri 

»vrith,   and  in   the  vanitv  of  setf-deniaJ,  and  the  very  coxcombrv 
of  chaiity,  school -boy-like,  I  made  him  a  present  of — the  whofe 
nk         ' 
wit] 


ke  !  il  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions, 


_bef( 
■itt 
Khai 


with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-5ati-'>facttou;  but  before  1  bad  got  to 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  bui-st  into 
tears,  thinking  bow  ungrateful  i  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go 
and  give  her  goml  gift  away  to  a  strangei-,  that  1  had  never  seen 
before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  lor  aught  I  knew  ;  and  then 
thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking 
t  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — would  eat  her  nice  ciikc — and 
what  should  1  say  to  her  the  next  time  t  saw  hcr~-how  naughty  I 
was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present^-and  the  odour  of  that  spicy 
cake  came  bai'k  upon  my  recollectioni,  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
icuriosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she 
at  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I 
'  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last — and  I  blamed  my 
ipertinent  Hpirit  of  alniA-gjving,  and  out-of-placc  h\]>ocrisy  of 
oeaa,  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  ^see  the  fticc  again  of 
lat  insidious,  good  for-nothing,  old  grey  impostor,.. 
Our  anceslop=i  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these 
r  victims.  We  rea<i  of  piga  whipt  to  death  with  nomething 
a  fihf>ck,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  cutstom.  The  age 
of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a 
pbiloaophical  light  merely)  what  efl'ect  this  process  might  have 
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"hW  Km  unexcEiQiK  ■&£  xuuzi^Tiac  a  'cdbntaacse.  natanlly  so  m\]A 
cue  aiu'jsc  ■»  'stt  issL  of  ]tnHiDr  fv--  It  looks  like  zc6iiiiig  a 
niiiei  Ye:  «%  •iuniiif  at  rKinwiH.  vkc^  ««  oondcom  the  in* 
Auitu-'Tr.  juNT  V*  "Pffuns  "znt  vTsnaHi  «f  the  pnctioe.    It  mi^t 

1  ri9K3taesr  ki  iTpcoisBiw  Kraec  c|Ma  bv  the  yoang  studentB, 
wmes.  1  -V16  u  =c  0]iif~&  utf  i&i^taiBBi  vith  muoi  learning 
had  meMmz-lij  as.  >:i3.  nieik.  -^ICa&tbcr.  sapponng  that  toe 
AftTQc*  af  &  sb£  T^:-  20Ci=ik9d  aof  deedi  br  wh^ppiiv  (per  fiagel- 
iaXiKfU^tfn  ^x?*w-7iL.3Aik  I  i;aie&3aec  a  jimmi  iiy  upoo  me  palate  of  a 
mxti  man  ii^ieiae  'aoa  axT  paKbit  aufaiug  ve  cao  eoncnve  in 
tik^  Mi^m»L  2»  iBfta  -ife.'.  Vii  z:  ^aas  that  method  of  puttii^  the 
aoitasi  to  iea:ii.'~     I  Torjs^.  ibe  deciaoa. 

Hi^  ul-joc:  iboii^i  be  cocKcoerviL  Decifkdly.  a  few  bread  cnunS) 
dan*:  lip  with  hi^  iiver  aai  bruik&.  and  a  dash  of  mild  aage.  But, 
banidh,  dtnr  Mn.  Cook.  I  hf.iMrfi  too,  the  vhole  onion  tribe.  Bar- 
becue TOUT  vhole  hogi  to  tout  palate,  steep  them  in  ahalots,  stuff 
them  out  with  piantatioos  oi  tbe  rank  and  guilty  garlic;  Tou 
<«rinot  pouon  them,  or  make  them  stroi^^  than  they  are — -bat 
cfinjfider,  he  u  a  weakling — a  fioi 


A    nA(Jli:i/)R'S  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF 
MARRIED  PEOPLE 

AS  fi  Hingle  mrin,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  iny  time  in  noting 
down  the  infinnities  of  Married  People,  to  console  myself  for 
I  Ikmu*  Hii|HM'i(»r  ploasureN,  which  they  tell  me  I  have  lost  by  remaining 

IK1    I    Jllll. 

I  (iiiiMoi  Hity  that  the  quarrels  of  men  and  their  wives  ever  made 
'Miv  f/ri-al  iinprfKHiou  upon  me,  or  had  much  tendency  to  strengthen 
iiii<  111  lltoHt'  luiti'Ntuiid  rcHoIutionB,  which  I  took  up  long  ago  upon 

HiitMilnnliid  runmdenitions.     What  oftenest  offends  me  at  the 

1 "I'ii   III"  uiiirru'd  piTHoiis   where  I  visit,  is  an  error  of  quite  a 

di(li>i('Ml  di'm'ri|ilinn  ;--it  is  that  they  are  too  loving. 

Niil  liiit  liivin^  m-ither:  that  does  not  explain  my  meaning. 
Ilfiltlii,  wliv  •iliimld  that.  ofToiid  me?  The  very  act  of  separating 
llnin-Ktlvin  iiinii  the  n'st  of  the  world,  to  have  the  fuller  enjoyment 
"I  I  <i.  U  iilhri'ii  Noi'ii'ly,  implies  that  they  prefer  one  another  to  all 

'III.  (till  Id 

Ihii  n\\n{  I  niinplnin  of  is,  Uuit  they  carry  this  preference  so  un- 
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diiguisedly,  they  peik  it  up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  bo  Bliame' 
b&lv«  vou  cauDot  he  it\  their  comptiny  a  inotueiit  without  beitig 
nuuleto  feel,  by  some  indirect  hint  or  opeu  avowal,  that  yoit  are 
[wt  the  object  of  this  preference.  Now  there  are  some  things  which 
give  no  offence,  while  irapHed  or  taken  for  granted  merely  ;  but 
«nRiwe(l«  Inhere  is  Giucb  ofTenice  in  them.  If  a  man  were  tn  acc^o^t 
Ihe  first  hotnelv^featured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of  his 
Aoiuaintance,  and  tell  her  bluntly,  tlmt  t^he  was  not  handsome  or 
rich  enough  for  him,  and  he  coulcf  not  inarry  her»  he  would  deserve 
to  be  kicked  for  his  ill  manners ;  jet  no  leas  is  implied  in  the  fact, 
that  having  acoeits  and  opportunity  of  putting  the  quesliun  to  her, 
be  has  never  yet  thought  lit  to  do  it.  The  young  woman  under- 
etanda  this  as  de&ily  i^  if  it  were  uut  into  words  ;  but  no  rcaM>nable 
young  woman  would  think  of  making  this  the  gnjimd  of  a  quarrel. 
Just  aa  little  right  iiave  a  married  L-ouple  to  tell  me  by  speeches, 
ood  lookn  that  are  scarce  lesa  plain  than  speeches,  that  I  am 
not  the  happy  man, — the  lady  s  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know 
I  am  not:    I  do  not  want  thi.s  perpetual  reminding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowjeiige  or  riches  may  be  made 
(lufficientlv  mortifying ;  but  these  admit  of  a  palliative*  The 
knowledge  which  is  brought  out  to  insult  me,  may  accidentally 
impro%*e  me  ;  and  in  the  rich  man's  houses  and  pictures, — his  parks 
and  garden&j  I  have  a  temporary  usufruct  at  leaj^t.  Hut  the  display 
of  married  happiness  ha^i  none  of  these  palli^itii'ea  ;  it  is  throughout 
pure,  unrecompensed,  unqualified  insult. 

k  Marriage  by  its  best  title  is  a  monopoly,  and  not  of  the  least  irv^ 
vidiou^  sort.  It  ift  the  cunning  of  mojst  (wsfteasoit*  of  any  e^icjusive 
'  privilege  to  keep  their  advantage  as  much  out  of  sight  ilsi  pfwsible, 
that  their  lesn  favoured  neighbours,  seeing  little  of  the  benetit,  may 
the  less  be  disposed  to  question  the  right.  But  these  married 
monopolijtt«  thrujit  the  most  obnoxiou>!  part  of  their  patent  into  our 
faces. 

N<»thing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that  entire  complacency 

I  and  sMti.-'fjwtion  which  beam  in  the  couuteuances  of  a  new- married 
couple, — -in  tliat  of  the  lady  particularly  ;  it  tells  you,  that  her  lot 
i»  disponed  of  in  thiu  world  ;  that  you  can  have  no  lioj>e,s  of  her.  It 
is  tmc^  1  have  none  \  nor  wishes  either,  [>erhapH  :  but  thia  is  one  of 
thofte  truths  which  ought,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
not  expressed. 
■  The  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give  thetiiselveis  founded  on 
the  i^orance  of  us  unmarried  people,  would  be  more  offensive  if 
they  were  leas  irrational.  We  will  allow  them  to  understand  the 
myBteries  belonging  to  their  own  craft  better  titan  we  who  have  not 
had  the  happiness  to  be  made  free  of  the  company  :  but  their 
nrrogaace  is  not  content  within  tbe^e  limits.     If  a  single  person 
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3re,ai!ie  tn  life  ^is  nmuon  rn  tfa«r  praence,  tbouA  opoo  the 
B«nr  n.iiife«r  ^r^  oe  »  immediatelir  sJ«^  «  m  jd- 
^-nmoerwr  t-^*^"-  >*:^-  *  jnna^  married  laJr  of  my  acquaintance. 
^,.  -he  TKT  n  -^»^  :^  '^  aaa  a«t  cfaamjed  her  io«^n  ibo^ 
»  ^mianr  T«ii«-  ^  »  V^«n  on  which  1  had  the  mislbrtimeto 
iiife:  Tnm  i«-.  r««:r.ne  rhe  prop^rort:  mode  of  hnedmg  orstn 
nM-  :3e  Uoo-m  B-r«n.  aiui  -ae  Mwrance  to  *A  with  a^,  how 
.nch  in  -Ha  B-.=iei»'r  i*  I  ct,ma  pretend  to  know  any  thing  ibout 

ftn  W1.U:  I  bAve  ^ken  or  hitfa^to  is  nothing  to  the  ain  which 
ri^  ..r«irar«  r  J^"^i-e^  wfa«  they  co^,  «  they  genendly 
.io.  •:.>  oaTC  ^orsn.  Wi  aen  I  consider  how  little  of  a  raritr 
children  ire.— -^^i"  «^^7  «^«t  *nd  band  alley  swarms  with  thenL 
-that  the  p.»K*t  people  oommofily  haye  them  in  most  abun<W 
-tbU  diere  ^  »•  m^^  th.it  «e  not  West  with  at  least  o^ 
of  these  barzain^-^  "^^^^  they  turn  oat  ili,  and  defeat  the  fond 
hnpe*  of  thenr  nartnti  ,t:iiim«  to  vicious  courses  which  end  in 
powty.  dL-^i«.  the  tja^iow^  Ac  _-I  cannot  for  my  life  teU  what 
eaa>«  ^>r  pride  there  can  p.)wibl_y  be  tn  having  them.'  If  they  were 
youna  pbmrtts.  iiui€«l.  that  were  bom  but  one  in  a  year:  there 

might  be  a  pretext.     But  when  they  are  so  common I 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit  which  they  assume  with 
their  husband*  on  these  occasions.  Ut  them  look  to  that  But 
why  tc<,  who  are  not  their  naturaUbom  subjects,  should  be  expected 
to  bring  our  spices,  myrrh,  and  mcense,— our  tribute  and  homage  of 
admiration, — I  do  not  see. 

"  Like  AS  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  griant,  even  so  are  the 
vounir  childrtn:''  s«>  says  the  excellent  office  in  our  Praver-book 
appointwl  for  the  churchinir  ot^wonien.  '■  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :  "  S4>  say  I ;  but  then  don't  let  him 
discharge  his  quiver  upon  us  that  are  weaponless ; — let  them  be 
arrows,  but  not  to  gall  and  stick  us.  I  have  generally  obsened  that 
these  arrows  are  double-headed :  they  have  two  forks,  to  be  sure  to 
hit  with  tmv.  or  the  other.  As  for  instance,  when  vou  come  into  a 
hniis*'  which  is  full  of  children,  if  you  happen  to  talce  no  notice  of 
ihnn  (ynii  are  thinking  of  something  else,  perhaps,  and  turn  a  deaf 
i'lir  to  Ihcir  innocent  caresses),  you  are  set  down  as  untractabie 
morose,  a  hater  of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  if  vou  find  them 
mon?  iiian  usually  engaging, — if  you  are  taken  witli  their  pretty 
maiuK^rs,  and  set  about  in  earnest  to  romp  and  play  with  them 
some  pretext  or  other  is  sure  to  be  found  for  sending  them  out  of 

the  room  :    they  arc  too  noisy  or  boisterous,  or  Mr.  - does  not 

like  children.     With  one  or  other  of  these  forks  the  arrow  is  sure  toc 
hit  you. 

I  could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense  with  toying  with  their 
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brats,  if  it  gives  them  any  pain  ;  but  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  be 
called  upon  to  love  them,  where  I  see  no  occasion, — to  love  a  whole 
family,  perhaps,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  indiscriminately, — to  love  all 
the  pretty  dears,  because  children  are  so  engaging. 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog : "  that  is  not 
always  so  very  practicable,  particularly  if  the  dog  be  set  upon  you 
to  tease  you  or  snap  at  you  in  sport.  But  a  dog,  or  a  lesser  thing, 
— any  inanimate  suDstanpe,  as  a  keep-sake,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  a  tree, 
or  the  place  where  we  last  parted  when  my  friend  went  away  upon 
a  Ions  absence,  I  can  make  shift  to  love,  because  I  love  him,  and 
any  wing  that  reminds  me  of  him  ;  provided  it  be  in  its  nature  in- 
different, and  apt  to  receive  whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it.  But 
children  have  a  real  character  and  an  essential  being  of  themselves : 
they  are  amiable  or  unamiable  per  se  ;  I  must  love  or  hate  them  as 
I  see  cause  for  either  in  their  qualities.  A  child's  nature  is  too 
serious  a  thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage 
to  another  being,  and  to  be  loved  or  hated  accordingly :  they  stand 
with  me  upon  their  own  stock,  as  much  as  men  and  women  do.  O ! 
but  you  Mall  say,  sure  it  is  an  attractive  age, — there  is  something  in 
the  tender  years  of  infancy  that  of  itself  charms  us.  That  is  the 
verr  reason  why  I  am  more  nice  about  them.  I  know  that  a  sweet 
child  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  nature,  not  even  excepting  the  delicate 
creatures  which  bear  them ;  but  the  prettier  the  kind  of  a  thing  is, 
the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it  shoula  be  pretty  of  its  kind.  One 
daisy  differs  not  much  from  another  in  glory  ;  but  a  violet  should 
look  and  smell  the  daintiest. — I  was  always  rather  squeamish  in  my 
women  and  children. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst:  one  must  be  admitted  into  their 
familiarity  at  least,  before  they  can  complain  of  inattention.  It 
implies  visits,  and  some  kind  of  intercourse.  But  if  the  husband 
be  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived  on  a  friendly  footing  before 
marriage, — if  you  did  not  come  in  on  the  wife^s  side, — if  vou  did  not 
sneak  into  the  house  in  her  train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  fast 
habits  of  intimacy  before  their  courtship  was  so  much  as  thought 
on, — look  about  you — ^your  tenure  is  precarious — before  a  twelve- 
month shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your  old  friend 
gradually  grow  cool  and  altered  towards  you,  and  at  last  seek 
opportunities  of  breaking  with  you.  I  have  scarce  a  married 
finend  of  my  acquaintance,  upon  whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely,  whose 
friendship  cfid  not  commence  after  the  period  of  his  mam/oge. 
With  some  limitations  they  can  endure  that :  but  that  the  good 
man  should  have  d^ired  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  of  fnenoship 
in  which  Uiey  were  not  consulted,  though  it  happened  before  they 
knew  him, — before  they  that  are  now  man  and  wue  ever  met, — this 
is  intolerable  to  them.  Every  long  friendship,  eveiy  old  authentic 
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intimacy,  must  be  brought  into  their  office  to  be  new  stamped  with 
their  currency,  as  a  sovereign  Prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money 
that  was  coined  in  some  reign  before  he  was  bom  or  thought  of, 
to  be  new  marked  and  minted  with  the  stamp  of  his  auUiority, 
before  he  will  let  it  pass  current  in  the  world.  You  may  guess 
what  luck  generally  befalls  such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am 
in  these  new  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  to  insult  and  worm 
you  out  of  their  husband^  confidence.  Laughing  at  all  you  say 
with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a  queer  kind  of  fellow  that 
said  good  things,  but  an  oddity,  is  one  of  the  ways ; — they  have  a 
particular  kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose ; — till  at  last  the  husband, 
who  used  to  defer  to  your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over  some 
excrescences  of  understanding  and  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  general 
vein  of  observation  (not  quite  vulgar)  which  he  perceived  in  you, 
begins  to  suspect  whether  you  are  not  altogether  a  humorist, — 
a  fellow  well  enough  to  have  consorted  with  m  his  bachelor  days, 
but  not  quite  so  proper  to  be  introduced  to  ladies.  This  may  be 
called  the  staring  way ;  and  is  that  which  has  oftenest  been  put  in 
practice  against  me. 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  the  way  of  irony :  that 
is,  where  they  find  you  an  object  of  especial  regard  with  their 
husband,  who  is  not  so  easily  to  be  shaken  from  the  lasting  attach- 
ment founded  on  esteem  which  he  has  conceived  towards  you ;  by 
never-qualified  exaggerations  to  cry  up  all  that  you  say  or  do,  till 
the  good  man,  who  understands  well  enough  that  it  is  all  done  in 
compliment  to  him,  grows  weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  so  much  candour,  and  by  relaxing  a  little  on  his  part,  and 
taking  down  a  peg  or  two  in  his  enthusiasm,  sinks  at  length  sto  that 
kindly  level  of  mcnierate  esteem, — ^that  "  decent  affection  ana  com- 
placent kindness ""  towards  you,  where  she  herself  can  join  in 
sympathy  with  him  without  much  stretch  and  violence  to  her 
sincerity. 

Anotiier  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
a  purpose  are  infinite)  is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent  simplicity,  con- 
tinually to  mistake  what  it  was  which  first  made  their  husband  fond 
of  you.  If  an  esteem  for  something  excellent  in  your  moral 
character  was  that  which  riveted  the  (main  which  she  is  to  break, 
upon  any  imaginary  discovery  of  a  want  of  poignancy  in  your 
conversation,  she  wiU  cry,  '*  I  thought,  my  dear,  you  described  your 

friend,  Mr. as  a  great  wit."     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  for 

some  supposed  charm  in  your  conversation  that  he  first  grew  to 
like  you,  and  was  content  for  this  to  overlook  some  trifling 
irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment,  upon  the  first  notice  of 
any  of  these  she  as  readily  exclaims,  "  lliis,  my  dear,  is  your  good 
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One  good  lady  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expostula^ 
Qg  with  for  not  showing  me  quiti^  so  much  respect  oa  t  thought 
ue  to  her  l'kusl>and^»  old  friend,  had  the  candour  to  confess  to  tne 

HeI  she  haid    often  heard  Mr. speak  of  me  before  marriage, 

lud  that  she   had  conceived  a  great  desire  to  be  acquainted  «dth 

loe,  but    that    the  sight  of  me  had  very  much  disappointed  her 

inqsectations  ;   for  &om  her  husband^  representations  of  me,  she 

haa  formed    a   notion  that  she  wa.s  to  »ee  a  fine,  tall,  officer-like 

looking   man    (I    use  her  very  words) ;  the  very  reverite  of  which 

proved  to  be  the  truth.     This  was  candid^  and  I  had  the  civility 

wi  to  a»k  her  in  return^  how  she  cauie  to  pitch  upon  a  standard  of 

penoual  accomplishments  for  her  hiL^iiana  s  friends  which  differed 

10  much    from   his   own;    for   my  friend"!!   dimension'^  &s  near  a« 

poiable  approximate  to  mine ;  he  standing  H\e  feet  five  in  his  :>hoes^ 

in  which  Iriave  the  advantage  of  him  by  about  half  an  inch  ;  and 

lie  no  more  than  myself  exhibiting  anv  indications  of  a  martial 

character  in  hh  air  or  countenance.  ^ 

These  are  some  of  the  niorti  Heat  ions  which  I  have  encountered  in 
the  absurd  attempt  to  visit  at  their  house-*.     To  enumerate  them 

«wuuUi  be  a  vain  endeavour:  I  tihaJl  thei-efore  jubt  glance  at  the 
f  common  impropriety  of  which  married  ladies  are  guilty, — of 
itiiig  tis  as  if  we  were  their  husbands  a^d  vice  versa,     I  mean, 
irben   tuev  use  us  with  familiarity,  and  their  husbands  with   cere- 
V.      li'estai:ea^  for  instance,  liept   me  the  other  night  two  or 
hourx   bt-'yond    my  usual   tin»e  of  supping,  while  she  was 

ting  liecause  Mr. did  not  come  home,  till  the  oysters  were 

,  »[>oiled,  rather  than  slie  woidd  be  guiSty  of  the  ini[>o]iteness  of 
aching  one  in  his  alwenee.  Tliis  was  reversing  the  point  of  good 
iners  :  for  ceremony  is  an  iuvi^ntion  to  take  on  the  uneasy 
ling  whic!i  H'e  derive  from  knowing  ourselves  to  be  less  the 
ieet  of  loie  and  esteem  with  a  fellow-creature  than  some  other 
is.  It  endeavours  to  make  up»  bv  superior  attentions  in 
tie  points,  for  tliat  invidious  preference  which  it  is  forced  to 
ay  in  the  greater.  Had  l^^^tacea  kept  the  oysters  back  for  me, 
witl»sto(Ki  her  husl)and''s  imjxtrtunities  to  go  to  supper,  she 
Dtild  have  acted  aci'ording  to  the  strict  rules  of  propriety.  I 
jw  no  ceremony  that  ladies  are  bound  to  observe  to  their 
tibarids,  beyoml  tliL-  jmint  of  a  modest  behaviour  and  decorum: 
erefore  I  muMt  protest  against  the  vicarious  gluttony  of  Cet'osia, 
who  at  her  own  table  sent  away  a  dish  of  Morellas,  which  I  wa» 
applying  to  with  great  good  wilf,  to  her  husband  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  and  recommended  a  plate  of  leas  extraordinary  goose- 
berries to  my   unwedded   palate  in  their  stead.      Neither  can   I 

excuse  tlie  wanton  affront  of . 

But  I  am  weary  of  stringing  up  all  my  married  acquaintance  by 
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Roman  denomiimtions.  Let  them  amend  and  cbanffe  their  manners, 
or  I  promise  to  record  the  full-length  English  of  their  names,  to 
the  terror  of  all  such  desperate  offenders  in  future. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  ACTORS 

THE  casual  sight  of  an  old  Play  Bill,  which  I  picked  up  the 
other  day — I  know  not  by  what  chance  it  was  preserved  so 
long — tempts  me  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  Players,  who  make 
the  principal  figure  in  it.  It  presents  the  cast  of  parts  in  the 
Tweftth  Night,  at  the  old  Drury-lane  Theatre  two-and-thirty 
years  ago.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  these  old  re- 
membrances. They  make  us  think  how  we  once  used  to  read  a 
Play  Bill — not,  as  now  peradventure,  singling  out  a  favorite  per- 
former, and  casting  a  negligent  eye  over  the  rest ;  but  spelling  out 
every  name,  down  to  the  very  mutes  and  servants  of  the  scene ; — 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether  Whitfield, 
or  Packer,  took  the  part  of  Fabian ;  when  Benson,  and  Burton, 
and  PhiUimore — names  of  small  account — had  an  importance, 
beyond  what  we  can  be  content  to  attribute  now  to  the  time's 
best  actors. — "Orsino,  by  Mr.  Barrymore.** — What  a  full  Shak- 
spearian  sound  it  carries !  how  &esh  to  memory  arise  the  image, 
and  the  manner,  of  the  gentle  actor! 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  can  have  no  adequate  notion  of  her  performajice  of 
such  parts  as  Ophelia ;  Helena,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ; 
and  Viola  in  this  play.  Her  voice  had  latterly  acquired  a  coarse- 
ness, which  suited  well  enough  with  her  Nells  ana  Hoydens,  but 
in  those  days  it  sank,  with  her  steady  melting  eye,  into  the  heart. 
Her  joyous  parts — in  which  her  memory  now  chiefly  lives — in  her 
youth  were  outdone  by  her  plaintive  ones.  There  is  no  giving  an 
account  how  she  delivered  the  disguised  story  of  her  love  for  Oi^o. 
It  was  no  set  speech,  that  she  had  foreseen^  so  as  to  weave  it  into 
an  harmonious  period,  line  necessarily  following  line,  to  make  up 
the  music — ^yet  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  read,  not 
without  its  grace  and  beauty — but,  when  she  had  declared  her 
sister's  history  to  be  a  "  blank,"  and  that  she  "  never  told  her  love," 
there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  story  had  ended — and  then  the  image 
of  the  **  worm  in  the  bud  "  came  up  as  a  new  suggestion — and  the 
heightened  image  of  **  Patience  "  still  followed  after  that,  as  by 
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some  growing  (and  not  mechanical)  process,  thought  springing  up 
after  thought,  I  would  almost  say,  as  they  were  watered  by  her 
tears.     So  m  those  fine  lines — 

Write  loyal  cantos  of  contemned  love — 
Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills — 

there  was  no  preparation  made  in  the  foregoing  image  for  that 
which  was  to  roUow.  She  used  no  rhetoric  m  ^er  passion ;  or  it 
was  nature^s  own  rhetoric,  most  legitimate  then,  when  it  seemed 
altogether  without  rule  or  law. 

Mis.  Powel  (now  Mrs.  RenardX  then  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty, 
made  an  admirable  Olivia.  She  was  particularly  excellent  in  her 
unbending  scenes  in  conversation  with  the  Clown.  I  have  seen  some 
Olivias — and  those  very  sensible  actresses  too — who  in  these  interlocu- 
tions have  seemed  to  set  their  wits  at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits 
with  him  in  downright  emulation.  But  she  used  him  for  her  sport, 
like  what  he  was,  to  trifle  a  leisure  sentence  or  two  with,  and  then 
to  be  dismissed,  and  she  to  be  the  Great  Lady  still.  She  touched 
the  imperious  fantastic  humour  of  the  character  with  nicety.  Her 
fine  spacious  person  filled  the  scene. 

The  part  of  Malvolio  has  in  my  judgment  been  so  often  mis- 
understood, and  the  general  vnerits  of  the  actor,  who  then  played 
it,  so  unduly  appreciated,  that  I  shall  hope  for  pardon,  if  I  am  a 
little  prolix  upon  these  points. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my  time — a  melancholy 
phrase  if  taken  aright,  reader — Bensley  had  most  of  the  swell  of 
soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  conceptions,  the  emo- 
tions consequent  upon  the  presentment  of  a  great  idea  to  the  fancy. 
He  had  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — the  rarest  faculty  among 
players.  None  that  I  remember  posseted  even  a  portion  of  that 
tine  madness  which  he  threw  out  in  Hotspur's  famous  rant  about 
glory,  or  the  transports  of  the  Venetian  incendiary  at  the  vision  of 
the  fired  city.  His  voice  had  the  dissonance,  and  at  times  the 
inspiriting  enect  of  the  trumpet.  His  gait  was  uncouth  and  stiff, 
but  no  way  embarrassed  by  affectation ;  and  the  thorough-bred 
gentleman  was  uppermost  in  every  movement.  He  seized  the 
moment  of  passion  with  the  greatest  truth ;  like  a  faithful  clock, 
never  striking  before  the  time ;  never  anticipating  or  leading  you 
to  anticipate.  He  was  totally  destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  He 
seemed  come  upon  the  stage  to  do  the  poet's  message  simply,  and 
he  did  it  with  as  genuine  fidelity  as  the  nuncios  in  Homer  deliver 
the  errands  of  the  gods.  He  let  the  passion  or  the  sentiment  do 
its  own  work  without  prop  or  bolstering.  He  would  have  scorned 
to  mountebank  it ;  and  betrayed  none  of  that  eUvemesa  which  is 
the  bane  of  serious  acting.     For  this  reason,  his  lago  was  the  only 
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endurable  one  which  I  remember  to  hare  seen.    No  spectator 
hia   action   coiikl   divine  more   of  his  artifice    than    Otbello   was 
«)UppoBed  to  do.     His   confessions  in    soliloquv   alone  put  you  in 
poHS4s«ion  of  the  mystery.     There  were  no  by -intimations  to  make 
the  audience  fancy  their  own  discernment  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  Moor — who  commonly  stands  like  a  great  helpless  mari 
set  up  for   mine  Ancient,  and  a  quantity  of  barren  spectators*  lo 
shoot  their  bolts  at.     The  lago  of  Bensley  did  not  go  to  work 
grossly.    There  was  a  triumphant  tone  alwut  the  character,  natu 
to  a  general  conRciousness  of  power  ;  but  none  of  that  petty  vantl 
which  chuckles  and  cannot  contain  itself  Li]H>n  any  little  sue 
stroke  of  its  knavery — as  is  common  with   your  small  villains,  i 
green  probationers  in  mischief.     It  did  not  clap  or  crow  before  it» 
time.    It  was  not  a  man  setting  his  wits  at  a  child,  and  winkings  at! 
the  while  at  other  children  who  are  raiffhtily  pleased  at  being  let 
into   the  secret ;    but    a    consummate  villain    entrapping  a  noble 
nature   into    toils,    against  which   no   discernment    was   available, 
where  the  manner  was  as  fathomless  as  the  purpose  seemed  dtu-L, 
and  without  motive.     The  part  of  Malvoliot  in  the  Twelfth  Night, 
was  performed   by  Ilensley,  with  a  richness  and  a  dignity,  of  which 
(to  judge  from   some  recent  casting  of  that  character)  the  ver>- 
tradition  must  l>e  worn  out  from  the  stage.     No  manager  in  those 
days  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  Mr,  Baddeley,  or  Mr. 
Parsons:  when  Bensley  wa.s  occasionallv  absent  from  the  theatr^ 
John   Kenible  thought  it  no   derogation  to  aucceeil    to  the  paii^ 
Malvolio  is  not  essentially  kidicrous.     He  becomen  t-omic  but  by 
accident.     He  is  cold,  austere,  repelling  ;   but  di^ified,  consistent, 
and,  for  what  appearsi,  rather  of  an  over-stretched  morality.    Maria 
describes  him  ss  a  sort  of  Puritan  ;  and  he  might  have  worn  his 
gold  chain  with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  round-head  ffiniilies,  in 
the  ser\'ice  of  a  fjambert,  or  a  Lady  Fairfax.     But  hia  morality  and 
his  manners  are  misplaced  in  Illvria.      He  is  opposed  to  the  proper 
levities  of  the  piece,  and  falls  in  the  imequaJ  contest*     Still  his 
pride,  or  his  gi'a^'ity,  (call  it  which  you  will)  is  inherent,  and  native 
to  the  man,  not  mock  or  affected,  which  latter  only  are  the  fit 
objects  to  excite  laughter.    Hits  quality  is  at  the  best  unlovely, 
neither  buffoon   nor  contemptible.     His  bearing  is   lofty,  a  lit 
above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much  above  his  deserts, 
see  no  reason   why  he  should  not  have   been    bi-ave,    honourable^ 
accomplished.     His  carelefis  comuiittal  of  the  ring  to  the  grou 
(which  he   was  commissioned    to  restore    to    Cesario),  besf 
generosity  of  birth  and  feeling.     Hh  tlialect   on   all  occai,sjonfl  ■ 
that   of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  education.     We  must 
confound  him  with  the  eternal   o!d,  low  steward  of  comedy.     He 
is  master  of  the  household  to  a  great  Princese  ;  a  dignity  probafc 
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conferred  upon  him  far  other  respects  thaa  age  or  length  of  service. 
OUvisL,  at  the  first  indication  of  his  supposed  madness,  declares  that 

t"  would  not  have  hitn  miscarry  for  half  of  her  dowry."  Does 
look  as  if  the  character  wa«  meant  to  appear  tittle  or  inhtgnifi- 
^^Once,  indeed,  she  accuse  him  to  his  face — of  whatr — of 
^Psick  of  8elf-love,'^ — but  with  a  gentlenet*  and  eonsidei^tc- 
nas  which  could  not  liuve  been,  if  ^he  had  not  thought  that  this 
porticuW  infirmity  shaded  some  virtue*.  His  rebuke  to  the  knight^ 
and  his  sottish  revellers,  is  sensible  and  spirited  ;  and  when  wc  take 
into  consideration  the  unprotected  condition  of  his  mistress,  and 
the  strict  regard  witli  which  her  state  of  real  or  dissembled  mourn' 

kwoutd  ili-aw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  house-aflairs, 
volio  mi^ht  feel  the  honour  of  the  famiU  in  some  soii  in  his 
keeping  ;  a&  it  appears  not  that  OHvia  had  any  more  brothers,  or 
kinsmen,  to  took  to  it — fur  ^ir  Toby  had  dropped  ail  such  nice 
K&pects  at  the  buttery  hatch.  That  Malvolio  wa*  meant  to  be 
represented  as  possessing  estimable  qualities,  the  expression  of  the 
Duke  in  hi«  anxiety  tt»  liavc  hini  reconciled^  almost  infers.  **  Pursue 
hint,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace*  Even  in  his  abused  state  of 
chains  iind  darkness,  a  sort  of  greatness  &eems  nei'er  to  desert  hinu 
He  argues  highly  and  well  with  the  supposed  Sir  Topas,  and 
philosophises  gallantly  upon  his  straw.^  There  niutit  have  been 
some  shadow  of  worth  about  the  man  ;  he  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  vapour-— a  thing  of  straw,  or  Jat'k  in  office 
—before  Fabian  and  Maria  could  have  ventured  sending  him  upon 
aurting-errand  to  Olivia,  There  was  some  consonaitcy  (as  he 
lid  !»av)  in  the  undertaking,  or  the  jest  would  have  been  too 
even  for  that  Iiolis«  of  nii'^Tule. 
fnsley,  accordingly,  threw  over  the  part  an  air  of  Spanish 
mess.  He  looked,  spake,  and  uioved  like  an  old  Castilian.  He 
KtaJxrh,  spruce,  opinionated,  but  his  superstructure  of  pride 
lied  bi>ttomed  uptin  a  sense  of  worth.  Tliere  was  !<ometbing  in 
leyond  the  coxcomb.  It  wa^  big  and  swelling,  but  you  could 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  hollow.  Vou  might  wish  to  see  it  taken 
down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon  an  elevation.  He  was  magni- 
ficent from  the  out*et ;  but  when  the  decent  sobrieties  of  the 
character  began  to  give  way,  and  the  poison  of  «e!f-love,  in  his 
conceit  of  the  Countess's  affection^  graduaUy  to  work,  vou  would 
have  thought  that  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  in  person  stixwi  before 
vou.  How  he  went  smiling  to  himself !  with  what  ineffable  care- 
lessness would  he  twirl  his  gold  chain  !   what  a  dream  it  was!  you 


*Cto»n.     Whai  h  the  opinion  ofFyxha^^^^s  concerning  wild  fowl  ? 
UaI,     That  the  soul  af  our  grandam  mirht  haply  mhabit  a.  bird. 
C^pirw.     What  thinke<.t  thou  of  his  opinion  > 
faJ.     I  think  nobly  of  the  so«t,  and  no  way  approve  of  his  opinion. 
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wei*e  itifiPL'ted  with  the  illii«i4>ii,  and  did  not  vish  that  it  should  be 
removed  I    you   had   no    room    for   laughter !  if  an    unseasonable 
reflet'tion  of  morality  obtruded  itself,  it  was  a  deep  sen»o  of  the 
pitiable  inJirmity  i>f  man's  nature^,  that  can  lay   liin»  <»|>en  to  such 
freiiKie.s— but  in  tnith  you  rather  admired  than  pitied  the  lunai'V 
while  it  lasted— vou  felt  that  an  hour  of  such  mistake  was  worth 
an  atje  with  the  eyes  open.     Who  would  not  wish  to  live  hut  fur 
u  day  ill  the  ronceit  of  such  a  lady's  love  as  Olivia  ?     Why*  tb 
Duke  would   have  given  his  principality   but  for  a  quarter  of  a 
tninute,  sleeping  of  waking,  to  have  been  so  deluded.     The  nwii 
beeuied  to  ti-eiwi  upon  air,  to  taste  manna,  to  walk   with  his  heaJ 
in  the  elouds  to  mate  Hyperioti.     O  !   shake  not  the  castles  of  jiii 
pritle — endure  yet  for  a   season    bright    moments  of  eoiifidciice — 
*' stand  still  ye  watches  of  the  clement,"  that  Malvolio  niav  be  still 
in  fancy  fair  Olivia's  lord — but  late  and  retribution  say  no — I  h«ir 
the  mischievous  titter  of  Maria — the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Toby— 
the  still  more  insupportable  triumph  of  the  foolish   knight — the 
counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  unmasked — and   '"  thus   the   whirhwi^  of 
time,"  as  the  true  nown  hatfi  it,  '*  brings  in  his  revenges."     1  con- 
fess that  I   never  saw    the    cata*itrophe    of  this    character,    while 
Benrilev  played  it,  without  a  kind  of  traujic  interest.     There  van 
good  foolery  too,     l''cw  now  remember  Dodd.     What  an   Aj^ue- 
cheek  the  stage  lost  in  hJin  !     Lovegrove,   who  came  nearest  to 
the  old  actors,  revived   the  character  some  few   sea^^ons  ago,  and 
made  it  sufitciently  grotesque  ;  but  Dodd  was  if,  aw  it  «xn)e  out  of 
nature's  hand:;.     It  might  be  said  to  remain  in  purin  natural ihits. 
In   expre^ising   slowness  of  apprehension    this  actor  sur])a3J^xl   all 
others.     You  could  (*ee  the  lirst  dawn  of  an  idea  f>tealing  slowly 
over  his  countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  |minful 
process,  till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight  con- 
ception—its   highest    meridian.       He    seemed    to    keep    bm!k   hia 
intellect,  as  some  have  had  the  nower  Ut  retard  their  puiKation, 
The  balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling,  th*iii  it  tofvk  to  cover  the 
expansion  of  his  broad  moony  face  over  all   it-*  nuartci*&  witli  ex- 
pression.    A  fflimmer  of  under^jtanding  would  appear  in  a  comer 
of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out  again.     A  part  of  hi>i  forehead 
would  catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  cnnimunicat- 
ing  it  to  the  reraainder. 

I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than  five  and  twenty 
years  ao;o  that  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn — they  were 
then  far  finer  than  they  are  now— the  accursed  Verulam  Buihiings 
had  not  encroached  upon  all  the  east  side  of  them*  cutting  out 
delicate  green  crauklesj  and  ahouldering  away  one  of  two  of  the 
fitiitely  alcoves  of  the  terrace — the  survivor  stands  gaping  and 
relalionless  aa  if  it  remembered  its  brother — they  are  still  the  bsist 
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iens  of  any  of  th^  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved  Tempte  not 
orgotten — have  the  grav-est  character,  their  as|ject  being  altogether 
rerend  and  law -breathing; — Bacon  has  left  the  impress  of  his  foot 
[opoD  their  _^ravel  walks — —taking  ruv  afternoon  solace  on  a  summer 
dav  upon  tht*  aforesaid  terrace,  a  comely  sad  personage  came  to- 
••anU  me,  whom,  from  his  grave  air  and  deportment,  I  judged  to 
be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  uf  the  Inn,  He  tiad  o  serioua  thought- 
ful forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality.  As  I 
have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers,  I  wti»  pnanng  him  vith 
that  «iort  of  Mibindicativt;  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt  to 

t demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger,  and  wliich  rather  denotes  ! 
an  inclinn-tion  to  greet  him,  than  anv  positive  motion  of  the  l»ody 
to   that   effect— a    species  of  humility  and    w]tl-wor!?bip   which   I 
observu,   nine   time?  out  of  ten,  rather  puzzle«  than  pieaaes  the 
perwou  it  is  offered  to — when  tl>e  face  turning  fuJi  ii|>on  me  struigelj 
identiHed  it&elf  with   that  of  Dodd.      Upon  close  insiiection  I  ww  , 
not  uuntakeD.     But  could  thi;«.  ^d  thoughtful  countenance  be  the 
same   vacant   face  of  folly  which    i    had    hailed   so   often    under 
circumstances  of  gaiety;  which  I  had  never  seen  without  a  smile, 
or   recogrused    but    as    the  usher  of  mirth ;    that    looked    out   so 
iformallv   flat   in    Fopptngton,   so  frothily   jjert   in   Tattle,  so  im- 
tently  bu;>y  in  Backbite;  lio  blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  or 
olutely  expre^ive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Frilible^  and  a  thousand 
impertinences  ?     Was  this  the  face — ^fidl  of  thought  and 
s — that  had  so  often  divested  it^telfat  will  of  ever\'  Xr&sse  of 
to  give  me  diversion,  to  clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or 
three  hours  nt  least  uf  its  furrows  ?     Was  this  the  tace — ^manlvi 
Aober,  intelligent* — which  I  had  ao  ot^n  despised*  ma*le  mocks  at, 
made  niern,'  with  ?     The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms  which  I  had 
tiken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  infialt.     1  could 
have  asked  it  pardon.     I  thought  it  looked  ujwn  nie  with  a  sense 
of  injur\.     Thei-e  \n  something  strange  as  well  as  sad   in  ■lieeai^'i 
Actom — ^your  pleasant  fellows  j)aT'ticularly^-«ubjected  to  and  xufler- 
I      iiig  the  common  lot — their  fortmic^s,  their  cwtualties,  their  deaths, 
^Meem   to   belong   to   the   scene,   their  actions    to   be  amenable  to  j 
^■|Kietic  justice  only.     We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful 
re%ponsihilitieM.     The  death   of  this  tine  actor  took  place  shortly 
after  thin  meeting.      He  had  quitted  the  stage  some  nmnths :  ami, 

tas  I  learned  atler wards,  had  In-en  in  the  habit  of  reporting  daily  ti> 
Ihent!  gardens  almost  to  the  day  of  his  decease.  In  tlu^ne  !»eriou»  ( 
ivalkfk  probably  he  wa^  divesting  liimi>elf  of  many  Mrenic  and  t*ome 
»ettl  vanities — weaning  himself  fi^jm  the  frivolities  of  the  leiwer  and 
the  greater  theatre— doing  gentle  |>enance  for  a  life  of  no  very 
reprehensible  fooleries, — taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  maxk 
which  he  might  feel  he  had  won't  too  long — and  reheunng  £or  a 
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aifc  ti  put-      IHit^  be    **  pot   on    the   weeds   of 

If  IHr  on  idBealKr  Dodti,  mmnj  jet  Ixrii^  vill  not  eosilv  forget 
|iiM  pleMont  eraBtuFCf  wbo  in  tlwM  6mj%  enacted  the  p&rt  of  the 
Cltvwn  to  Dodd's  Sir  Andicw. — Richard,  or  rather  Didcy  Suett — 
for  so  in  his  lile-tne  be  ddighted  to  be  called,  and  time  bath 
rxstifiei  the  appdlatiao— beth  burial  on  the  north  side  of  the 
IccmettTT  of  HoIt  PmeI,  to  wbose  serrice  hb  ikonage  and  tender 
Ijcfli9  were  dedicated-  There  are  who  do  vet  remeTtiber  hioi  at  that 
jipcnod — bu  pipe  dear  aad  harmonious.  He  would  of^en  speak  of 
\\m  cliogMter  lujit  when  be  wm  '^cfaenib  Dickv.*' 

What  dipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expedient  that  he  should 
exchange  the  bolv  for  the  profiuw  state ;  whether  hi^  had  lo$t  bii«< 
I  good  voice  (bis  hot  noooiBieDdatxMi  to  that  office^  like  Sir  John, 
r**with  haUooii^  snd  siiigbig  of  anthems;"  or  whether  he  wa» 
ladji^ited  to  Iacs  something,  even  in  thoee  evlv  year^  of  the  gravity 
able  to  an  occupation  which  profiesseth  to  *'•  commerce  with 
ttbe  ikies**—]  coald  never  rightly  leani ;  but  we  And  hiai,  after  the 
rpirobatioo  of  a  twelrenwiDth  or  so,  reverting  to  «  secular  condition^ 
I  and  become  one  of  us, 

I  think  be  was  not  altogether  of  that  timber,  out  of  which 
cathedral  seat«  and  sounding  boards  are  heM-ed.  But  if  a  glad  heart 
— kind  and  therefore  glad — be  any  part  of  sanctity,  then  might  the 
robe  of  Motlev,  with  which  he  inve!i<ted  him&elf  with  so  much 
humilitv  after  ^s  deprivation,  and  which  he  wore  ^o  long  with  so 
much  bTaniele»<  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  be  accepted 
for  a  surplice—his  white  stole,  ajid  alht. 

Tlie  first  fruits  of  his  ^secularization  was  an  engagement  ujwn  th 
hoards  of  Old  Drur\-,  at  which  theatre  he  commenced,  as  I  havi 
been  told,  with  adopting  the  manner  of  Parsons  in  old  men 
characters.  At  the  period  in  which  most  of  us  knew  him,  he  was  ni 
more  an  imitator  than  he  was  in  any  true  sense  himself  imi  table. 

He  wa.s  the  Hobin  Good-Fellow  of  the  stage.  He  came  in  to*' 
trouble  all  thin^  with  a  welcome  |)erplexity,  himself  no  whit 
troubled  for  the  matter.  He  was  known,  like  Ptick^  b\  hi-s  note — 
Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! — sometimes  deepening  to  Ho  I  Ho !  j&o .'  wi  Ih  an 
irrestHtible  accession,  derived  perhaps  remotely  from  his  ecclesiastical! 
education,  foreign  to  his  prototype  of,^0  La  f     Thousands    of 

^  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  his  death  a  choice  collection  of  old 
Engliah  literature-  I  should  judge  him  lo  have  been  a  man  of  wit.  t  know  one 
initftnce  of  an  impromptu  which  no  knph  of  atvidy  could  have  bettered.  My-  merry 
friend,  Jem  White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  tn  Aguecheek,  and  recognising  Dodd 
the  nent  day  in  Fleet  Sueet.  wa^  irresistibly  impelled  ta  taVe  off  his  hai  and  salute 
him  fli  the  identical  Knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  "Save  you.  Sid 
Anduw"  Dodd,  not  at  at!  disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  from  a  strangeiJ 
with  a  courteout  half-rebuking  wave  of  the  handj  put  him  off  with  an  "  Away,  Pooi^ 
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m^^^tr^pond  to  the  chuckling  0  La!  of  Dickv Siiett,  brought 
back  to  their  t-emembraiice  by  the  faithful  transcript  of  his  friend 
Mathewfi'fi  mimicry.  The  *' force  of  nature  could  no  further  go." 
He  drolled  upon  the  stock  of  these  two  syUabtes  richer  than  the 
cuckoo. 

Care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  l:'ory;otten  in  his  composi- 
tion. Had  he  had  but  two  grains  (nay,  half  a  grain)  of  it,  he  could 
never  have  supported  himself  upon  those  two  spiders  string,  which 
sened  him  (in  the  latter  poit  of  his  tininixed  existence)  as  legs.  A 
doubt  or  a  scruple  must  have  made  him  totter,  a  si^h  have  puffed 
him  iiown  ;  the  weight  of  a  frown  had  staggered  him,  a  wrinkle 
tDiade  him  ]i>se  his  balance.  But  on  lie  went^  scrambling  upon  those 
,  airv  stitts  of  his,  with  Robin  Good-Fellow,  *'^  thorough  brake, 
thorough  briar,''  reckless  of  a  scratched  face  or  a  torn  doublet. 

Sbakspeare  foresaw  him,  when  he  framed  his  fools  and  iesters. 
They  have  all  the  true  Suett  stamp,  a  loose  and  shambling  gait,  a 
slippery  tongue,  this  last  the  ready  midwife  to  a  without-pain- 
deliveied  jest ;  in  words,  light  as  air,  venting  triitixs  deep  as  the 
centre;  with  idlest  rhvnies  tagging  conceit  when  busiest,  singing' 
with  heKT  in  the  tempest^  or  t^ir  Toby  at  the  buttery-hatch. 

Jack  Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  more  of  personal 

fevourites   with   the   town   than  any  actors  before  or  after.     The 

diSerence,  I  take  it,  was  this  : — Jack  was  more  behn'cd  for  his  sweet, 

good-natured*  moral   pretensions.     Dicky  was  more  liked  for  his 

sweet,  good-natured,  no  pretensions  at  all.     Your  whole  conscience 

stirred  wittj  Hflnnistei*'s  performance  of  Walter  in  the  Children  in 

^^the  Wotxt — but  Dicky  seemed  like  «  thing,  as  Shakspcare  says  of 

^bjove,  t^m  young  to  know  what  conscieni^  k.     He  put  us  into 

^■Vest-a's  days.      Evil  fled  l)efore  him^not  as  from  J^itk,  a-s  from  an 

^Rantngonisti — but  l>ecau*e  it  could  not  touch  him,  any  more  than  a 

^■^ran  nun -ball   n  Hy.     He  was  delivered    from   the   burthen  of  that 

^f  deatii ;  and,  when  Death  cjime  himjielf,  not  in  mebiphor,  to  fetch 

Dicky,  it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Holjert  Palmer,  who  kindly  watched 

^^ilia  exit,   that  he   received    the    la**t    istroke,    neithtT    varying    his 

^■Accuiitomed   tranquillity,  nor  tunc,  with  the  simple  excfamation, 

^■worthv  to  have  been   recorded   in  his   epitaph — 0    La!    0  La! 

Bobity  f 

The  elder  Palmer  (of  stage-treading  celebrity)  commonl}'  played 
Sir  Toby  in  those  days  ;  but  there  is  a  ;*o!idity  of  wit  in  the  jests  of 

Ptliat  haif-Falstaff  which  he  did  not  tjuite  filJ  out.  He  was  as  much 
loo  &howy  a^i  Moody  (who  sonietinies  took  the  part)  was  dry  and 
sottish.  In  sock  or  buskin  there  was  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility 
about  Jack  Palmer,  He  was  a  gentleman  with  asliglit  inTusitm  of 
the/ootTtutyi.  His  brother  Bob  (of  recenter  memory)  wlio  was  his 
Vhadoir  in  every  thing  while  he  lived,  and  dwindled  into  less  than  a 
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shadow  afterwards — was  a  gentleman  with  a  little  atronffer  infusion 
of  the  latter  ingredient ;  that  was  all.  It  is  amazing  now  a  little 
of  the  more  or  less  makes  a  difference  in  these  things.  When  you 
saw  Bobby  in  the  Duke^s  Servant,^  you  said,  what  a  pity  such  a 
pretty  fellow  was  only  a  servant.  When  you  saw  Jack  figuring  in 
Captain  Absolute,  you  thought  you  could  trace  his  promotion  to 
some  lady  of  quality  who  fancied  the  handsome  fellow  in  his  top- 
knot, ana  had  bought  him  a  commission.  Therefore  Jack  in  Dick 
Amlet  was  insuperable. 

Jack  had  two  voices, — both  plausible,  hypocritical,  and  insinu- 
ating ;  but  his  secondary  or  supplemental  voice  still  more  decisively 
histrionic  than  his  common  one.  It  was  reserved  for  the  spectator ; 
and  the  dramatis  persons  were  supposed  to  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  The  hea  of  young  Wilding,  and  the  sentiimenta  in 
Joseph  Surface,  were  thus  marked  out  m  a  sort  of  italics  to  the 
audience.  This  secret  correspondence  with  the  company  before  the 
curtain  (which  is  the  bane  and  death  of  tragedy)  has  an  extremely 
happy  eiiect  in  some  kinds  of  comedy,  in  the  more  highly  artificial 
comedy  of  Congreve  or  of  Sheridan  especially,  where  the  absolute 
sense  of  reality  (so  indispensable  to  scenes  of  interest)  is  not  required, 
or  would  rather  interfere  to  diminish  your  pleasure.  The  uct  is, 
you  do  not  believe  in  such  characters  as  Surface — the  villain  of 
artificial  comedy — even  while  you  read  or  see  them.  If  you  did, 
they  would  shock  and  not  divert  you.  When  Ben,  in  Love  for 
Love,  returns  from  sea,  the  following  exquisite  dialogue  occurs  at 
his  first  meeting  with  his  father — 

Sir  Sampson.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league,  Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  been  I  Been  fax  enough,  an  that  be  all. — Well,  father,  and  how 
do  all  at  home  ?  how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Sampson.  Dick  I  body  o*  me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  years.  I  writ 
you  word  when  you  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true ;  Marry,  I  had  forgot.  Dick's  dead,  as  you  say — Well, 
And  how  ? — I  have  a  many  questions  to  ask  you — 

Here  is  an  instance  of  insensibility  which  in  real  life  would  be 
revolting,  or  rather  in  real  life  could  not  have  co-existed  with  the 
warm-hearted  temperament  of  the  character.  But  when  you  read  it 
in  the  spirit  with  which  such  playful  selections  and  specious  com- 
binations rather  than  strict  metaphrases  of  nature  should  be  taken, 
or  when  you  saw  Bannister  play  it,  it  neither  did,  nor  does  wound 
the  moral  sense  at  all.  For  what  is  Ben — the  pleasant  sailor  which 
Bannister  gives  us — but  a  piece  of  satire — a  creation  of  Congreve's 
fancy — a  dreamy  combination  of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor^s 
character- — his  contempt  of  money — his  credulity  to  women — with 
that  necessary  estrangement  from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the 

^High  Life  Below  Stairs. 
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verge  of  credibility  to  suppose  lai^jki  [iroduce  such  a.ii  hallucination 
aa  is  here  di*frilied.  We  never  think  the  worse  of  Ben  for  it*  or  feel 
it  as  a  stain  upon  his  cliaracter.  But  when  an  actor  comes,  and  in- 
<iteful  of  the  rielightful  phantom^ — the  creature  dear  to  half-belief — 
which  Banritster  oxhihited^^iiapfavs  before  our  eyes  a  downright 
concretion  of  a  Wappin^  sailor^ — 1\.  jolh'  warm-hearted  Jack  Tar — 
and  nothing  else — when  instead  of  invewtin^  it  with  a  dtlicious  con- 
fusednejw  of  the  heail,  and  a  veerinjr  nudirettcd  gooiiness  of  piirpose 
— he  gives  to  it  a  downright  daylight  understanding,  and  a  full 
consdoti8nc8S  of  its  actions;  fchrustinu;  forward  the  sensibilities  of 
the  character  with  a  pretence  as  if  it  htotid  ujkim  nothing  c]?*e^  and 
was  to  be  judged  hv  Uiein  alone — we  fet'l  the  discord  of  the  thinjv  ; 
the  scene  ts  disturbed  ;  a  real  man  ha>  got  in  among  the  dramatis 
persorne,  and  put-*  them  out.     We  want  the  sailor  turned  out.     We 

1^^  feel  that  his  true  place  is  not  behind  the  curtain  but  in  the  first  or 

^1  second  (rallery. 

■         ON 


THE  ^VJtTIFlCIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY 


THE  artificial  Comedy,  or  C-omedy  of  aianners,  is  quite  extiQct 
on  our  stage.      Congreve  and  Farquhar  show   their  heads 
once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down'  iiL'^tantly. 
The  times  cannot  bear  them.     Is  it  for  a  few  wikl  speeches,   an  I 
occa»ionat   license   of  dialogue?      I    think   not  altogether.      Thell 
bttianesti  of  their  dramatic  cltaracters  will  not  stand  tlie  moral  test. 
We  screw  everv  thing  up  to  that.     Idle  gallantry  in  a  Hction,  a 
drcBJilf  the  paising  pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  uh  in  the  ^ianie 
way  an  the  alarming  indications  of  protiiB;Euy  in  a  :son  or  ward  in 
realt  life  sh<»uld  startle  a  parent  or  guardian.     We  have  no  such 
middle  emotion.^  a?*  dramatic  interests  left.     We  Aee  a  stage  liber- 
tine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours'  duration,  and  of  no 
lifter  conset|uencc,  with  the  severe  eyes   which  inspect  real  vices 
with  their  bwirings  upon  two  worlds.     We  are  spectatorH  to  a  plot' 
or  intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to  the  point  of  strict  morality) 
ami  take  it  all  for  truth.       We  sut>st]tute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  I 
person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.      We  try  bJm  in  our  courts,^ 
jTQm   which   there   is   no  appe?il  to   the   draiuatia  pcrattntBy    his 
pc«rB,       We  have  been   sjjoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy — i 
out  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our  pleajsureR  which  hae  sue-' 
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ceeJed  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all  devouring  drama  of  common  J 
life ;  where  the  moral  point  is  every  thing ;  where,  instead  of  the 
fictitious  half-believed  personages  of  the  stage  {the  phantoms  of 
old  comedy)  we  recognise  ourselves,  our  brothers,  aunts,  kinitfolk, 
iillit?fe,  patrons,  enemies, — the  same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in 
what  i^  goiiig  t>"  ^(>  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we  cannot  affoH 
our  moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  mo^t  vital  result^,  to 
compromise  or  slumber  for  a  moment.  What  is  thtre  trans- 
acting, by  no  modification  is  made  to  affect  us  in  any  other 
manner  tlian  the  same  events  or  characters  would  do  in  our 
relation»hipa  of  life,  We  carry  our  fire-side  concerns  to  the  theatre 
with  us.  \Ve  do  nut  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  e$ca)ie  from) 
the  presvsure  of  reality,  so  much  as  to  contirm  our  experience  of  it  :| 
to  make  assux-ance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  must  live 
our  toilsome  lives  twice  over,  aft  it  was  the  mournful  privilege 
of  ITlysecs  to  descend  twice  to  the  shad^.  All  that  neutral 
ground  of  character,  which  stood  between  ^ice  and  nrtue ;  m 
which  in  fact  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where  neither  projjerli 
was  calletl  in  (juestion ;  that  happy  breathing-place  from  the 
burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral  c]  ut-stiojiing — the  sanctuary  and 
quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuistry — h  broken  up  and  disfranchised* 
aH  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  privileges  of  the 
place  are  taken  away  by  law.  \Ve  dare  not  daily  with 
images,  or  names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  3ogs  at 
shadows.  ^Ve  dread  infection  from  the  scenic  representation  of 
di«ordei-;  and  fear  a  jwiinted  pustule.  In  omr  anxiety  tlmt  our 
morality  should  not  take  cold,  we  wTap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket 
surtout  of  precaution  against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  ciinffs,-*  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer 
for)  I  am  glaci  for  a  reason  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  tlioce^e 
of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  alwavs  in  the  precincts  of 
the  law-courts — but  now  and  then,  for  a  dream^whlle  or  so,  to 
iuingine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions — ^to  get  into  re- 
CWM**,  whither  the  hunter  cannot  tollow  me — 

— — Secret  shades 

Of  u'OOdy  lda''s  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove=- 

1  come  liaek  to  my  cage  and  mv  restraint  the  fresher  and  more 
hwilthy  ftir  it.  I  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  ha^-ing 
n«spiivil  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  iH.  with  othtu^  but  1  feel  the  better  alwavs  for  the  perusal 
of  one  of  t\ingiwc*9 — nay,  why  should  1  not  add  even  of  Wycher- 
ley's — connHlif-i.  [  am  tne  gayer  at  least  for  it ;  and  I  could  never 
ciMUuit  Ihivsi'  sports  i»f  a  wittv  fancv  in  any  shape  with  any  result 
to  lie  drawn  fnnn  them   to   imitation  in   real   life.      Hict  are  a 
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j  ^'njr\d  of  themselves  almost  a^  much  as  fiury-land.  Take  one  of 
their  churacters,  male  or  female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are 
alike),  and  place  it  iii  a  modern  p^ay,  and  my  virtuous  inaigna- 
tioD  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  wamtiv  as  the 
Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire ;  because  in  a  modern  plav  I  am 
to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The  standard  of  police  is 
the  measure  of  politicpl  justice.  The  atmosphere  will  hlight 
it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into  a  moral  world,  where  it 
has  no  business,  horn  whicli  it  must  needa  fall  headlong  :  as  dizzy, 
And  incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a  Swedenborgian  bad  spirit 
that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one  of  his  Good 
Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do  we  feel  the  creature 
is  flo  very  bwd.^^^The  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants 
and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphei*?,  do  not  offetid 
my  moral  sense ;  in  fact  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all,  Thev 
^eem  engaged  in  their  proper  element.  They  break  through 
DO  laws,  or  conscientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none,  Thev 
hare  got  out  of  Christendom   into   the  land — what    shall    I   call 

Kit  ? — of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallttutry,  whei-e  plea.'iiire  i* 
duty^  and  the  manners  perfect  freeiiom.  It  in  altogether  a 
►peculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no  rettrt^uce  whatever  to 
I  the  world  that  is.  No  good  person  can  l)e  ju-stiy  olTeiidetl  oa  a 
«peftiitor,  becau^  no  good  person  suffere  on  the  stage.  Judged 
moraliy,  every  character  in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  otiI\ 
are    inviUikts  —  is    utrke    essentially    vaiti    and    worthless.        The 

I  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has 
cutireiy  exduded  from  his  ^enes, — son^e  little  generosities  in  the 
part  of  Angelica  |jerhaps  excejjted, — not  only  any  thing  like  a 
faultleaa  character^  but  any  pretensions  to  goodne*»s  or  good 
feelings  whatsoeN^er,  Whether  he  did  this  designedly,  or  in- 
^■stinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy,  as  the  design  (it  design)  was 
^Bbold.  1  used  to  wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way  of 
^^khe  World  in  particular  possesties  of  intere.«;tTng  you  all  along 
^Kii  the  pui^uits  of  eharacterss  for  whom  you  absolutely  care  noth- 
ing-— for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his  i^reonages — and  I  think 
tit  is  owing  to  thia  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure 
4he  whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I  will 
caII  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  paljmble  darkness,  over 
his  creations;  and  hi&  shadows  flit  before  you  without  distiuction 
or  preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  charaeterj  a  single 
^sh  of  moral  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  lite 
isind  actual  duties,  the  impertinent  Go»hen  would  have  only 
flighted  to  the  discovery  ot  deformities,  which  now  are  none, 
LJbecMise  we  think  them  none. 

TramUted  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his,  and  hta  friend 
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Wycherlej-'s  dramas,  are  profligpite-.s  and  strutiipets,^ — th*;  busines^^ 

of  their  brief  existence,  the  uiulivideJ  pursuit  of  laulefts  fjallantn,. 
No  other  apring  of  action,  or  possible  motive  of  eonducL,  is  rt- 
t-op^iiised  ;  prinfiples  whifh,  universally  acted  ujx*n,  niufit  reduce 
this  frame  of  things  to  a  ohaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so 
transiJating  them.  No  such  effects  are  prodneed  in  (fteir  world. 
When  we  are  amon^  theiii^  we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  fwojjle. 
We  are  not  to  judge  Iheni  by  uur  usjiges.  No  revcre'nd  institu- 
tions are  iiitiulteii  by  their  pruceedingti, — foi*  they  liave  nunc 
among  them.  No  peace  of  families  in  violated, — for  no  familv 
ties  exist  among  tnera ,  No  purity  of  the  niarriaee  bed  > 
sttdned,^ — -for  none  h  sgpposcd  to  have  u  being.  No  deep  affec- 
tions are  di3t|uieted, — no  holv  wedlock  bands  are  snapped  asunder, 
—for  affection's  depth  and  wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth 
of  that  Koil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, — gratitude  or  its 
op|KJsite, — claim  or  ihitv^ — paternity  or  «onship.  Of  what  conse- 
quence  is  it  to  virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it, 
whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dapperwit,  steal  away  Miss  Martha ;  or  who 
is  the  father  of  Lord  Frotn^s,  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant's  childi-en. 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as  uncon- 
ccmed  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  deatli,  as  at  a  twtUe  of  the  frog* 
rmd  mice.  But,  like  JiJon  (Quixote,  we  take  paj-t  against  the 
puppets,  and  quite  as  inipertiricntlv.  We  dare  not  contemplate  an 
Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical  moral  sense  is  for 
a  little  transitory  ease  excludetl.  We  have  not  the  courage  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  for  vihich  there  is  neither   reward  nor 

{junisliment.     We  cling  to  the  painful   necessities  of  shame  and 
}lame.     We  wauld  indict  our  very  dreant^i. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  uiwn  growing 
old,  it  is  niomething  to  have  seen  the  School  for  Scandal  in  itsghjry. 
This  comedy  gi'ew  out  of  Congreve  and  Wvcherlev,  but  gatheretl 
some  allays  of  the  wntiniental  comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  l>e  now  actedy  though  it  tontinueirt,  at  long 
intervals,  to  lie  announced  in  the  bills.  Ifcj  hero,  when  Palmer 
played  it  at  U'u^U  ^^as  Joseph  Surtace.  When  I  remember  the  gay 
Ixddness,  the  grHcefid  solemn  plausibility,  the  measyred  step,  the 
insinuating  voice — to  express  it  in  a  word— the  downright  ncttii 
villany  of  the  part,  so  different  from  the  pressure  of  comciou* 
actual  wickedness,- — tlie  hypocritical  assumption  of  hypocrisy,— 
which  uuuie .  Jack  so  deserv'cdly  a  favourite  in  that  cliaracter,  I 
must  neetls  conclude  tlie  present  generation  of  play-goers  more 
virtuous  than  myself,  or  more  dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he 
divided  the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother;  that,  in  fact, 
1  liked  him  quite  as  welL  Not  but  there  are  passages, — like  tliat, 
for  instance,  where  Joseph  is  made  to  refuse  a  pittance  to  a  poor 
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^kUtion, — incongruities  wliich  Sheritlaii  was  forced  upon  by  the 
^^ttempt  to  join  the  artiHcial  T^ith  the  sentimtntnl  cometly,  either 
'  of  which  must  destroy  the  other— but  over  those  obstructions 
I  Jack's  manner  floated  hitn  so  lightly,  that  a  ret'usat  from  him 
Wbo  tnore  shocked  you,  than  the  easy  compliance  of  Ciiarles  gave 
^you  in  retUity  any  pleasure;  you  got  over  the  paltry  question  fw 
uulekly  n&  you  could,  to  get  back  into  the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  \ 

K here  no  cold  moral  reigns.  Tlie  highly  artificial  manner  of' 
aimer  in  this  character  counteracted  every  disagreeable  iniprcssion 
hicti  you  might  have  received  from  the  contrast,  supposing  them 
!b1,  between  the  two  biothers.  You  did  not  believe  in  Joaenh 
with  the  same  faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles.  The 
Utter  wn»  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less  pleasant  jmetical 
foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I  have  said,  is  incongruous;  a  mixture 
of  C^ngreve  with  sentimental  incompatibilities:  the  gaiety  upon 
the  whole  is  bunvant;  but  it  required  the  consummate  art  of 
Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements* 

A  player  with  Jack's  talents,  if  we  had  one  now»  would  not  dare 
do  the  [jart  in  tlie  ^me  manner.  He  would  instinctively  avoitl 
irery  turn  which  might  tend  to  unrealise,  and  so  to  make  the 
baractt-T  fascinating.  He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators, 
irho  would  expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good  man  as  rigidly  opposed  to 
rh  other  as  the  death-bedfi  of  those  geniuses  are  contTa**ted  in  the 
rinta,  which  I  am  tuirry  to  say  have  disap|>eared  from  the  windows 
my  old  friend  Carrington  Bowles,  of  St.  PaiiPs  Church-yani 
aory— {an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the  adjacent  cathednd, 
od  almost  coeval)  of  the  liad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
rhere  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the  fonner, — and  truly  the 
rim  phantom  with  his  reality  of  a  toasting  fork  is  not  to  be 
>i^-d, — so  finely  contra«)t  with  the  meek  complacent  kissing  of 
J, — taking  it  in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  tlie 
submitis  to  the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder,  Tinie^  who 
rield«  bis  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  tinger  of  a  popular  young 
ulien'  surgeon.  What  flesh,  like  loving  grass,  would  not  covet  to 
meet  half-way  the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower  f'^ — John  Palmer 
was  twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part.  He  was  playing  to  yctu 
all  the  while  that  he  wu-s  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady. 

■You  had  the  (irat  intimatiiin  of  a  sentiment  befoi^  it  was  on  his 
lips.  His  altered  voice  was  meant  to  you,  and  you  were  to  Mippose 
that  his  fictitious  co-flutterers  on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all 

■of  it.  What  was  it  to  you  if  that  haif-reality,  the  husband,  was 
b%'er-reached  by  the  puppetry— or  the  thin  tting  (Lady  Teazle's 
IvputatioiO  *'*'*  persuaded  it  was  dWng  of  a  plethory  ?  ITie 
fortUDe*  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not  concerned  in  it. 
Poor  Jack  has  past  &om  the  utage  in  good  time^  that  he  did 
^  VOL.  II.— 10 
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Kir  L'^-i  M  i^-ir  :iir  ta^   ic  ussiufcoF).    TW  pirawnt  old  Teazie 
X  i^:~  -.UL.  »  r^fue  2T  £iati  -aan^     H>  ^**^"*^  vooJd  scarae  have 
^•li^    r:rr»a-   21    ii:r    ^17       W*   ita*::   ikme  or  hate — acquit  or 
xmitain — i?steix^    ir   zrrr — insz   -jcr  deteftable  oozonnnT  <rf 
ni'.n.  ,  u::rctt*L':   :stMi  fn^T  T:T.-:T.f      JoHe|]li  SoHace.  to  go  ^own 
zivw.  aL-**!".  :•:  k  :»;'»TmrTT  T*y"K--7^t£  Tiiifciii — do  compromise — his 
±r<  if  ci^LTk^iri  3»:k:  «ci:<l-x  izii  r^r^-  hetsor — his  specious  plaoai- 
'z\-.-Zf-A.  T^jiz.  'jiji  zteisertiift  fic^'aes  of  oar  &mers  welcomed 
▼r-ji  s^:=.  iisLrrr  gr"*r7 -.■£«>.  £i:i?vi=;r  -m:  do  hano  <.dxamatic  hann 
i't-^     :::'-.»i  ci-d^  -ic  "■■i*  3K-ii*  :•>  oocsM  of  them,  must  inspire 
4  :::>ji   L^i  f  ""-f  iT-e^iaxL      C^orJe   the  r«ai  canting  person  of 
iot  *.:s:m — iy:  -jjt  iTTocrsFr  x  J^«icpeL  has  its  ulterior  legitimate 
^£«i-<.  h^-'  k»  ?c^':rr=r'*  scc:'f:«Ko-=i^  of  &  ^oixi  heart  centre  in  down- 
r^---.   itJ^AT^nrz-x.    =i:ir:   bt   f.-'r-^j.  and  Joseph  hated.     To 
i>i.i=y;i=  -K^i   iisi^T«efcbie  r^alitr  w.th  another.  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
ni*»'  ■>=  :>>  ^'-jz^s^  zzx  cv'Ziic  Mea  of  a  fretfbl  old  bachelor  bride- 
zr'xjci-    »i'»wr  'c'S.<:l^    win^  Krtie  acted  it-   were  evidently  as 
mxh  pUTed  o^  i:  voo.  &^  '^T  *^*='^  meant  to  concem  anr  body 
oTi  :h^  •T^^. — hfc  :n-jiX  be  &  r«&:  perMO.  capable  in  law  of  sustain- 
ing aq  iaj  iry — &  pcoon  towards  whom  duties  are  to  be  acknow- 
lerJZ^— db^  izieauine  crfm-cos  antagonist  of  the  viUanous  seducer 
Jor^ph.     To  realise  him  more,  his  sufferings  under  his  unfortunate 
Dutch  must  have  the  dovnri^t  pungency  of  life — must  (or  should) 
ni^ke  yo'j  not  mirthfui  but  uncomfortable,  just  as  the  same  pre- 
<i;<.viment   would   move  you   in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend.     The 
'i'rixifij*  -Miene*  which  -ri^v  the  play  it-*  n^me  and  zest,  must  affect 
vo ;  in  '.h»;  «-tin»:  -^ria::-  mr^riner  a*  it  you  heiiixl  the  reputation  of  a 
M«:.ir  f'iinai*;  tri^nd  attacked  in  your  real  presence.     Crabtree,  and 
Sir  IJfjnj-'iinin — 'ho^^  [h^t  ^iiakt-s  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of 
vO'Jr  mirth — iiiu-'t  !>t  ripened  by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realization 
iuNi  >LS|»s  or  Hinphisbsenas ;  and  Mr*.  Candour — O  I  frightful !  be- 
r:oin*:  a  hoodrr^l   'ierjK-nt.      Oh  who  that  remembers   Pardons  and 
\)<,iU{ — the-  was])  and  butterfly  of  the  School  for  Scandal — in  those 
two    character* ;    and  charming   natural    Miss   Pope,  the   perfect 
gcTitlf.wdiiian  as  di>tiiii;uished  tirom  the  tine  lady  of  comedy,  in 
this  latter  fwrt — would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape 
from  life — -the  oblivion  of  consequences — the  holiday  barring  out 
of  th(;  fKidant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief 
hoiirH,  well   won   fiom   the  world — to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our 
modern  plays — to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must 
not    Ik'  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual  appeals — 
dulled  rather,  and  blunted,  an  a  faculty  without  repose  must  be — 
and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images  of  notional  justice, 
nolicitial  beneficence,  lives  saved  without  the  spectators'  risk,  and 
fcirtiincH  given  away  that  cost  the  author  nothing? 
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So  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  all  iti^  parts  as 
thiii  marujij'^rg  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had  succeeded  to  Mrs, 
Abingdon  in  Ludy  Teazle;  and  Smith,  the  origiiiftl  Charles*  hnd 
retired,  when  I  first  saw  it.  The  rest  of  the  characters,  with  very 
ftligfat  exceptions,  remained.  [  remember  it  was  then  the  fashjoii  to 
cr\  down  John  Kf:mble,  who  took  the  part  of  Ch&rle«  after  Smith; 
but,  1  thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I  fancy,  was  mor«  airy,  and 
took  the  eye  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him 
no  sombre  recoLlectioa>i  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  eitpiate  tht^  fault 
of  having  pleased  beforehand  in  lofty  declamation.  He  had  no  sins 
of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone  for.  His  faiUire  in  these  parts 
waa  a  passport  to  success  in  one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  But,  as 
&r  aa  I  could  judge^  the  weighty  sense  of  Kemhlc  made  up  for  more 
penonal  incapacity  than  he  had  to  answer  for.  His  hai'shest  tones 
in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulciHed  in  good  humour.  He  made 
his  defects  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  managed 
it,  only  served  to  convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  pre- 
cuion^  It  seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper.  Not 
one  of  his  sparkling  sentences  was  lost.  I  remember  minutely  how 
he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and  cannot  by  any  eftbrt  imagine 
how  anv  of  them  could  be  altei'ed  for  the  better.  No  man  could 
deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve  or  of  Wychcr- 
lev^because  none  understood  it — half  so  well  as  John  Keinble. 
His  Valentine,  in  Love  for  Love,  was,  to  my  recollection^  faultless. 
He  flogged  sometimes  in  theinten'als  of  tragic  passion.  He  would 
slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  Hia  MacLieth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticular])' alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialof^ue.  The  relaxing  levntiea 
of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  him — the  plavful 
court-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  Hamlet 
— the  sjwrtive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of 
Kichard — disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  ^Uigg)$h  moods,  his 
torpors — but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and  resting-places  of  his 
tragedy— politic  savings,  and  fetches  of  the  breath— husbandry 
of  the  lungs,  where  nature  pointed  him  to  he  an  economist — 
imtiier,  I  think,  than  errors  of  the  judgment.  ITiey  were,  at  worst, 
I  leM  painful  than  the  eternal  tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance^ 
I  the  *'  lidkss  dragon  eyea,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy. 


_  ^   _  retired  to  my 

{rUow,  his  wfainBK&l  inu^  still  atucfc  by  me,  in  a  manner  as  to 
thRsten  oleep.  In  run  I  tned  to  divest  inytteK  of  it,  by  conjuring 
op  ttie  iiK»t  opposite  asBocifttions.  I  resolved  to  be  serious,  I 
nuied  Dp  the  gn^iest  topics  of  life ;  private  misery,  public  calAmity. 
All  woold  not  do. 

TbcR  tbe  antic  hw 


Mnrlmn  pw  Btate — 

Ilis  q'Mer  vtsnomy — hi»  bewUdermg  costume — al)  the  strao^  things 
wbioi  he  had  raked  together — his  serpentine  rod,  Hwa^ging  about  in 
his  pocket — Oeopatra's  tcttr,  and  t^  rest  of  his  relics — O^Keefe's 
wild  farce,  and  his  wildeT  oommefitarr — till  the  passion  of  laug^hter, 
like  grief  in  excesK,  rdiered  itaelf  by  its  own  weight,  inviting  the 
sleep  which  in  the  first  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No  sooner  did  I  fall  into 
slumbeiSi  than  the  same  image,  only  more  perplexing,  assailed  me  in 
Uie  shape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Munden,  but  tive  hundred,  were 
dancing  before  me,  like  the  faces  which^  whether  you  will  or  no, 
.come  when  vou  have  been  taking  opium — oJl  the  stran^  combina- 
■■tioiis,  which  this  strangest  of  all  strange  mortak  ever  shot  his  proper 
countenance  into,  from  the  day  he  came  commissioneti  to  diy  up  the 
tears  of  the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  E^wiiL 
O  for  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  have  fixed  them  when  1  awoke !  A 
ieason  or  two  since  there  was  exhibited  a  Hogarth  gallerv^  1  do 
not  see  why  there  should  not  he  a  Munden  gallery.  In  ricfiness  and 
variety  the  latter  would  not  fall  far  ^ort  of  the  former. 

There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of  Knight,  one  (but  what  a 
one  it  is  !)  of  Liston  ;  but  Munden  has  none  that  you  can  properlv 

£in  dowUj  and  call  his.     When  you  think  he  has  exhausted  hij. 
ittery  of   looksj   in   unaccountable   warfare   with   your  grtivity, 
suddenly  he  sprouts  out  an  entirely  new  set  of  featurea^  like  Hydra. 
\  He  16  not  one»  but  legion.     Not  so  much  a  comedian,  ad  a  com|>any. 
If  hi«  name  could  be  multiplied  like  his  countenance,  it  might  fill  a 
play-bill.     He»  and  he  alone,   literally  mtwkca  faces  :    applied  to 
any  other  petBon,  the  phrase  is  a  mere  figure,  denoting   certain 
modifications  of  the  human  countenance.      Out  of  $omc  invisible 
'wardrobe  he  dips  fur  faces,  as  his  friend  Suett  used  for  wigs^  and 
[fetches  them  out  as  easily.     I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
t-some  day  put  out  the  head  of  a  river  horse ;  or  come  forth  a  pewitt, 
or  lapwings  some  feathered  metamorphosis. 
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I  have  seen  this  gifted  actor  in  Sir  Christopher  Curry — in  Old 
Domton — difiuse  a  glow  of  sentiment  which  has  made  the  pulse  of 
a  crowded  theatre  beat  like  that  of  one  man  ;  when  he  has  come  in 
aid  of  the  pulpit,  doing  good  to  the  moral  heart  of  a  people.  I 
have  aeen  some  faint  approaches  to  this  sort  of  excellence  in  other 
players.  But  in  the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Munden  stands  out 
as  single  and  miaccompanied  as  Hogarth.  Hogarth,  strange  to  tell, 
had  no  followers.  Tlie  school  of  Munden  began,  and  must  end 
with  himself. 

Can  any  man  wonder,  like  him  ?  can  any  man  aee  ghosts,  like 
him  ?  or  fight  with  hie  own  shadow — "  sessa  " — as  he  does  in  that 
strangely-neglected  thing,  the  Cobbler  of  Preston — where  his  alter- 
nations from  the  Cobbler  to  the  Magnifico,  and  from  the  Magnifico 
to  the  Cobbler,  keep  the  brain  of  the  spectator  in  as  wild  a  ferment, 
as  if  some  Arabian  Night  were  being  acted  before  him.  Who  like 
him  can  throw,  or  ever  attempted  to  throw,  a  preternatural  interest 
over  the  commonest  daily-life  olnects  ?  A  table,  or  a  joint  stool, 
in  his  conception,  rises  into  a  dignity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia^s 
Aair.  It  is  invested  with  consteilatory  importance.  You  could 
not  speak  of  it  with  more  deference,  if  it  were  mounted  into  the 
firmament.  A  beggar  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo,  says  Fuseli, 
rose  the  Patriarch  of  Poverty.  So  the  gusto  of  Munden  antiquates 
and  ennobles  what  it  touches.  His  pots  and  his  ladles  are  as  grand 
and  primal  as  the  seething-pots  ana  hooks  seen  in  old  prophetic 
vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  contemplated  by  him,  amounts  to  a 
Platonic  idea.  He  understands  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity. 
He  stands  wondering,  amid  the  common-place  materials  of  life,  like 
primeval  man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about  him. 


THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA 

(From  the  1st  Edition^  1833) 

PREFACE 

By  a  Friend  of  the  late  Eua 

THIS  poor  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  in  a 
declining   way,   hath  at  length  paid  his  final  tribute  to 
nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The  humour  of  the  thing, 
if  there  was  ever  much  in  it,  was  pretty  well  exhausted ;  and  a  two 
years'  and  a  half  existence  has  been  a  tolerable  duration  for  a 
phantom. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confiess,  that  much  which  Ipbave  heard 
objected  to  my  late  friend's  writings  was  well-founded.  'Crude  they 
are,  I  grant  you — a  sort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things — villainously 
pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  modes  and  phrases.    They 
nad  not  been  kiSy  if  they  had  been  other  than  such ;  and  better  it 
is,  that  a  writer  should  lie  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness,  than 
to  affect  a  naturalness  (so  called) 'that  should  &  strange  to  him. ' 
Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by  some  who  did  not  know,  . 
that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of  himself,  was  often  true  only  (historically)  ' 
of  another ;  as  in  a  former  Essay  (to  save  many  instances) — where  > 
under  the  first  peraon  (his  favourite  figure)  he  shadows  forth  the  ■ 
forlorn  estate  of  a  country-boy  placed  at  a  London  school,  iai  from 
his  friends  and  connections — in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early 
history.     If  it  be  ^tism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity 
the  grie&  and   a&ctions  of  another — making   himself  many,  or 
reducing  many  unto  himself — then  is  the  skiuul  novelist,  who  all 
along  brings  in  his  hero,  or  heroine,  speaking  of  themselves,  the 
greatest  egotist  of  all ;  who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been  accused 
of  that  narrowness.     And  how  shall  the  intenser  dramatist  escape 
being   faulty,  who  doubtless,  under  cover  of  passicm  uttered  by 
another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his  most  inward  feelings, 
and  expresses  his  own  story  modestly  ? 
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Mt  Ute  fiia«d  n&  in  vtMnx'nspeitks  a  singular  character.  Those 
vfao  did  Qot  like  ban,  hateJ  liim ;  and  some,  who  once  liked  bim, 
afto-nnk  hi  iMW  hn  bittenat  haters.  Tli«  truth  ia^  he  gave  him- 
seif  too  little  ooDeem  what  he  ottered,  and  in  vho^e  presence.  H« 
ohservcd  aeitWr  tune  nor  plac«,  Bi»d  vould  e'en  out  with  what  came 
tmaamaA.  Witfa  the  serei?  rdi^onisl  h«  would  pass  for  a  fr^- 
mmfcrr-  while  the  othtf  fiietioQ  «et  him  down  for  a  bigot,  or 
pcrwudc  i1  ttMii»fUri  that  he  fadied  }m  ftentitnents.  Few  mider- 
itood  him ;  and  I  am  not  cotain  that  at  all  times  he  quite  under- 
stood hhmelf.  He  too  much  aflected  that  dangerous  figure — irony* 
He  sQwed  doubtful  speech^  and  reaped  plain,  unequivocai  hatred. 
— Hf  would  interrupt  the  graTest  di^cu^sion  with  some  light  jest; 
and  vet,  perhaps  not  t^uite  im^eTant  in  ears  that  could  under- 
t/taod  it.  Voor  kt^ttM  much  talkers  h^^t^  him.  The  informal 
habit  of  bi<i  mind,  jooMd  to  *n  hiv^etate  impediment  of  speech,  for- 
bade him  to  be  an  orator  ;  and  be  seemed  determined  that  no  one 
the  shoubl  pUr  that  part  when  he  was  present.  Ue  wa«  petit  and 
ordinal^  in  hi^  penoo  aad  appearance.  I  havt;  seen  him  sometimes 
in  what  h  called  good  company,  but  where  he  has  been  a  stranger, 
sit  silent,  and  be  so^iected  for  an  odd  fellow  -  till  some  unlucky 
nnmaiiiM  fvofoking  ft,  he  would  ^tuttH-  out  some  seoseless  puu  (not 
nlloffether  acnnelwa  perhaps  if  rightly  taken),  which  has  stamped 
fab  uander  for  the  eTcning.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him  ;  out 
mae  times  out  of  ten,  be  amtrii^d  by  this  deWce  to  ^end  away  a 
whole  cotdpaoy  his  eoenues.  His  conceptions  rose  kiiidlier  than  his 
uttenmce,  and  his  happiest  impr&mptus  had  the  ap[)earance  of 
effort.  He  has  been  accused  of  trrixig  to  be  witty^  xvhen  in  truth 
he  was  but  sfrugi^hn^  to  gire  his  poor  thoughts  articulation.  '  He 
chose  bis  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character  which  IHey 
manifested^ — Hence,  not  many  persons  of  science,  and  few  prod^ssed 
littnUiy  were  of  his  councils.  'Iliey  were^  for  the  most  part,  persons 
of  an  uncertain  fortune  i  and,  as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing 
is  more  obnoxious  than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (though  moderate) 
income,  he  passed  with  n«»t  of  them  for  a  great  miser.  To  my 
knowledge  this  was  a  mistake.  Hb  intitAodos,  to  confes^s  a  truth, 
were  in  the  world's  eye  a  ragged  n^ment.  He  found  them  floating 
on  the  suifoce  of  society ;  and  the  colour,  or  something  else,  in  the 
weed  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him — but  they  were  good 
and  loving  bums  for  all  that.  He  never  greatly  csjed  for  the 
society  of  what  are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were 
scandalised  (and  offences  were  sure  to  arise),  he  could  not  help  it. 
When  he  has  been  remonstrated  with  for  not  making  more  con- 
oefitions  to  the  feelings  of  good  people,  he  woutd  retort  by  askit^, 
what  one  point  did  these  good  people  ever  concede  to  him  ?      nt» 

tf  temperate  in  his  meals  and  diversions,  but  always  kept  a  little 
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le  of  abstemiousness      0>.^   'r-  tl?"  'm^  of  the  Imiian  weed 
be  thought  A  little  ■  pok  it,  he  wouM  say, 

ia'a  solvent  of  speech.  Marry — us  tiic  !i  luutily  va|H>iir  ascended, 
how  his  prattle  would  curl  up  sometiiocs  with  it  !  the  ligament;^, 
which  tongue-tied  him,  were  loosened^  and  the  stammerer  proceecied 
a  stati^t ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  t  ought  to  liemoan  or  rejoice  that 
mj  old  friend  is  departed.  His  jests  were  beginning  to  grow 
obsolete,  and  his  stories  to  he  found  oat.  lie  felt  the  approaches 
of  a^e  ;  and  while  he  pretended  to  cling  to  life^  you  saw  how 
slendW  were  the  ties  left  to  hind  him.  DiBcoursing  with  him 
latterly  on  this  subject,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  pettishneaa, 
which  I  thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  our  walks  iilwut  hia 
fuburban  retreat  (as  he  called  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children 
belonging  to  a  school  of  industry  had  met  uit»  and  bowed  and 
curtseyed,  as  he  thought,  in  an  especial  manner  to  kiTii,  "  They 
take  rae  for  a  visiting  governor,"  he  muttered  earnestly.  He 
had  a  horror,  which  he  carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like 
aniiihing  important  and  parochial.  He  thought  that  he 
approached  nearer  to  that  stamp  daily.  He  had  a  general 
aversion  from  being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable  character, 
and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age  that  should  so 
entitle  him.  He  herded  fliwa_vs,  while  it  was  pousible,  with 
f:>eople  younger  than  himself.  He  did  not  conform  to  the 
mAfcb  of  time,  but  was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  Hi* 
manners  frigged  bebimi  his  yt^ars.  He  was  too  much  of  the  boy- 
man.  The  to^a  virilis  never  sate  gracefully  on  his  shoulders. 
The  impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he  refuted 
the  impertinence  of  manhood.  These  were  weaknes=«s ;  but  such 
as  they  were,   they  are  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his  writings. 
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I  DO  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting  than  to  range  at 
will  over  the  deserted  apartments  of  some  Hne  old  family 
maoflion.  The  traces  of  extinct  grandeur  admit  of  a  better 
pawion  than  envy  :  and  contemplations  on  the  great  and  good, 
whom  we  fancy  in  succession  to  iiave  been  its  inhabitants,  weave 
for  us  illusions,  incompatible  with  the  bustle  of  modern  occupancy, 
vanities  of  foohsn  present  aristocracy.      The  .same  diflference 
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of  feeling,  I  think,  attends  us  between  entering  an  empty  and  a 
crowded  church.  In  the  latter  it  ib  chance  but  some  preaent 
human  &ailt>' — an  act  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
auditory — or  a  trait  of  alTectation,  or  worse,  vain-glory,  on  tliat 
of  the  preacher — puts  us  by  our  best  thoughts,  disharmomdng 
the  place  and  the  occasion.  But  would'st  thou  know  the  beau^r 
of  holiness  ? — go  alone  on  some  veek-day,  borrowing  the  kep 
of  good  Master  Sexton,  traverse  the  cool  aisleft  of  some  country 
church  :  think  of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled  there— the  congre- 
gatioiut,  old  and  young,  that  have  found  conjioJation  there — the 
meek  pastor  —  the  docile  parishioner.  With  na  disturbing 
emotions,  no  cross  conflicting  comparisons^  drink  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  place,  till  kJiou  thyself  become  as  fixed  and 
motioniesa  a«  the  marble  elfigie«  that  kneel  and  weep  around 
thee. 

Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not  resist  going  some 
few  nsiles  out  of  mv  road  to  look  upon  the  remains  of  an  old 
great  houiie  with  which  1  had  been  impressed  in  this  way  in 
mfancy.  1  was  apprised  that  the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled 
it  down ;  still  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  it  could  not  all  have 
perished,  that  so  much  solidity  with  magniHcence  could  not  have 
been  crushed  all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and  rubbish  which 
I  found  it. 

The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a  swifl  hand  indeed, 
and  the  demolition  of  a  few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to^ — an  anti* 
quity. 

1  was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of  everything.  Where 
had  stood  the  great  gates  .''  What  bounded  the  court *yard  ? 
Whereabout  did  the  out-bouses  commence  ?  a  few  bricks  only 
lay  as  representatives  of  that  which  was  so  stately  and  so  spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  human  victim  at  this  rate,  The 
burnt  ashes  of  a  man  weigh  more  in  their  proportion. 

Had  I  seen  the^  brick-and-mortar  knaves  at  their  process  of 
destruction,  at  the  plucking  of  every  pannel  I  should  have  felt  the 
varlets  at  my  heart.  I  should  have  cried  out  to  them  to  spflire 
a  plank  at  least  out  of  the  cheerful  store-room,  in  whose  hot 
window-seat  1  used  to  sit  and  read  Cowley,  with  the  grass-plat 
before,  and  the  hum  and  flappings  of  that  one  solitary  wasp  that 
ever  haunted  it  about  me — it  is  in  mine  earn  now,  an  of^  a£  summer 
retume;  or  a  pannel  of  the  yellow  room. 

Why*  every  plank  and  pannel  of  that  house  for  me  had  magic 
in  it.  The  tapestried  bed-rooms — tapestrv  bo  much  better  than 
painting — not  adorning  merely,  hut  peopling  the  wainscots — at 
which  chikUiood  ever  and  anon  would  steal  a  look,  shifting  its 
coverlid    (replaced  as  quickly)    to  exercise  its  tender  courage  in 
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«  momentary  eyeHenconnter  with  those  stern  bright  visages,  staling 
reciprocally — all  0%'id  on  the  walls,  in  t'olourB  vivider  than  hU 
deKTiptions.  Actseou  in  mid  sprout,  with  the  unapp^a^ble 
prudery  of  Diana;  and  the  still  more  provoking,  and  almost 
culinary  coolness  of  Dan  Phoebus,  eel-fashion,  deliberately  divesting" 
of  Marsyus. 

Then,  that  haunted  room — in  which  i>Id  Mrs.  Battle  died — 
whereinto  I  have  crept,  bnt  always  in  the  day-tinie,  with  a  {M^ioti 
of  fear;    and  a   sneaking   euriosity,   terror-tainted^   to   hold  eom- 
1      munication  with  the  past.^ — How  shall  they  biiild  it  up  (tfjain? 
I  It  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so  lonjif  detsertcd  but  that 

traces  of  the  splendour  of  iMtst  inmate*  were  everywhere  apparent. 
Its  furniture  was  still  standing; — even  to  the  tarnished  f^lt  leather 
t      battJedor^  and  erumbliug  feathers  of  shuttlecocks  in  the  nuraery, 
^^l^ich  told   that  trhildren  had  once  played  there.     But  I   was  a 
^Hinely  child,  and  had  the  range  at  will  of  every  apartment^  knew 
^■froy  nook  and  corner^  wondered  and  worshipped  everywhere. 
^P     Trie  solitude  of  chihlhood  is  not  so  much  the  mother  of  thought, 
e&  it  is  the  feeder  of  love,  and  silence,  and  admiration.     So  strange 
a  pasaion  for  the  place  pot$$e^sed  me  in  those  yearH,  that,  though 
there  lay— I  shame  to  aay  how  few  roods  distant  from  the  mansion 
— ^half  hid  by  trees>  what  I  judged  some  romantic  lake,  such  was 
the  spell  which  bound   me   to  the  house,  and  such   my  careful- 
tiess  not  to  pa-s*  it*  strict  and  proper  precincti^  that  the  idle  waters 
lay  unexplored  for  me ;  and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing 
o\*er  elder  devotion,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty  braw- 
ling brook  had  been  the  Lacus  Iiicognitus  of  my  infancy.     Varie- 
gated views,  extensive  prospects — and  those  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house — I  was  told  of  such — what  were  they  to  me,  being 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  my  Eden  ?^^j  far  from  a  wish  to  roam^ 
I  would  have  drawn^  methougbt,  still  clofier  the  fences  of  my  chosen 
prison ;  and  have  been  hemmed  in  by  a  vet  securer  cincture  of 
those  excluding  garden  walb.     1  could  have  exclaimed  with  that 
garden-loving  poet — 

Bind  me,  yc  woodbmw,  in  your  'twinec, 

Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines; 
And  Dh  so  close  your  ctrcks  lace. 
That  I  may  never  Jeav£  this  place  I 
Bui,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak, 
Ere  I  your  Biiken  bondage  break. 
Do  you,  O  brajnblcfi.  chain  me  too. 
And,  courteous  briafs,  nail  mc  through  ] 

Wfts  here  aa  in  a  lonely  temple.     Snug  Bresides — the  low-built 
f— parlouTH  ten  feet  by  ten — fru^^al  boards,  and  all  Uie  home- 
of  home — these  were  the  condition  of  my  birth— ^thc  whole- 
some 8oiI  which  I  waa  planted  in.     Yet,  without  impeachment  to 
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their  tenderest  lessons,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  had  glances  of 
something  beyond ;  and  to  have  taken,  if  but  a  peep,  in  childhood, 
at  the  contrasting  accidents  of  a  great  fortune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  been 
bom  gentle,  llie  pride  of  ancestry  may  be  had  on  cheaper  terms 
than  to  be  obligea  to  an  importunate  race  of  ancestors ;  and  the 
coatless  antiquary  in  his  unemolassoned  cell,  revolving  the  long  line 
of  a  Mowbray's  or  De  Clifibrd'*s  pedigree,  at  those  sounding  names 
may  warm  mmself  into  as  gay  a  vanity  as  those  who  do  inherit 
them.  The  claims  of  birth  are  ideal  merely,  ahd  what  herald  shall 
go  about  to  strip  me  of  an  idea  ?  Is  it  trenchant  to  their  swords  ? 
can  it  be  hacked  off  as  a  spur  can  ?  or  torn  away  like  a  tarnished 
garter? 

What,  else,  were  the  families  of  the  great  to  us  ?  what  pleasure 
should  we  take  in  their  tedious  genealogies,  or  their  capitulatory 
brass  monuments  ?  What  to  us  Qie  uninterrupted  current  of  their 
bloods,  if  our  own  did  not  answer  within  us  to  a  cognate  and 
correspondent  elevation? 

Or  wherefore,  else,  O  tattered  and  diminished  'Scutcheon  that 
hung  upon  the  time-worn  walls  of  thy  princely  stairs,  Blaeeshook  ! 
have  I  m  childhood  so  oft  stood  poring  upon  thy  mystic  characters 
— thy  eml^matic  supporters,  with  their  prophetic  '*  Resurgam  " — 
till,  every  dreg  of  peasantry  purging  off,  I  received  into  myself 
VeiT  GentiliW?  Thou  wert  first  in  my  morning  eyes;  and  of 
nights,  hast  obtained  my  steps  from  bedward,  till  it  was  but  a  step 
from  gazine  at  thee  to  dreaming  on  thee. 

This  is  -Uie  only  true  gentry  by  adoption ;  the  veritable  change 
of  blood,  and  not,  as  empirics  have  fabled,  by  transfusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid  trophy,  I 
know  not,  I  inquued  not;  but  its  fading  rags,  and  colours  cobweb- 
stained,  told  that  its  subject  was  of  two  centuries  back. 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was  some  Damoetas — 
feeding  flocks,  not  his  own,  upon  the  hills  of  Lincoln — did  I  in 
less  earnest  vindicate  to  myself  the  family  trappings  of  this  once 
proud  i£gon? — ^repaying  by  a  backward  triumph  the  insults  he 
might  possibly  have  heaped  in  his  life-time  upon  my  poor  pastoral 
progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present  owners  of 
the  mansion  had  least  reason  to  complain.  They  had  long  for- 
saken the  old  house  of  their  fathers  for  a  newer  bnfle ;  and  I  was 
left  to  appropriate  to  myself  what  images  I  could  pick  up,  to  raise 
my  &ncy,  or  to  soothe  my  vanity. 

I  was  the  true  descendant  of  those  old  W s ;  and  not  the 

present  family  of  that  name,  who  had  fled  the  old  waste  places. 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  family  portraits,  which  as 
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I  have  gone  over,  giving  them  in  &ncy  my  own  f&mily  name,  one 
— and  then  another — would  seem  to  smile,  reaching  forward  from 
the  canvas,  to  recognise  the  new  relationship ;  while  the  rest  looked 
grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacancy  in  their  dwelling,  and  thoughts 
of  fled  posterity. 

That  Beauty  with  the  cool  blue  pastoral  drapery,  and  a  lamb — 
that  hung  next  the  great  bay  window — with  the  bright  yellow 

H shire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue — so  like  my  Alice ! — I  am 

persuaded  she  was  a  true  Elia — ^Mildred  Elia,  I  take  it. 

Mine  too,  Blakesmoob,  was  thy  noble  Marble  Hall,  with  its 
mosaic  pavements,  and  its  Twelve  Caesars — stately  busts  in  marble 
— ^ranged  round :  of  whose  countenances,  young  reader  of  faces  as  I 
was,  the  firowning  beauty  of  Nero,  I  remember,  had  most  of  my 
wonder ;  but  the  mild  Galba  had  my  love.  There  they  stood  in  the 
coldness  of  death,  yet  freshness  of  immortality. 

Mine  too,  thy  lofty  Justice  Hall,  with  its  one  chair  of  authority, 
high-backed  and  wickered,  once  the  terror  of  luckless  poacher,  or 
seu-forgetful  maiden — so  common  since,  that  bats  have  roosted  in  it. 

Mine  too — whose  else.'* — thy  costly  firuit-garden,  with  its  sun- 
baked southern  wall ;  the  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising  backwards 
from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots  now  of  palest 
lead,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the  elements,  be- 
spake  their  pristine  state  to  have  been  gilt  and  glittering;  the 
^rdant  quaitos  backwarder  still ;  and,  stretching  still  beyond,  in 
old  formality,  thy  firry  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the 
day-long  murmuring  woodpigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the 
centre,  God  or  Godoess  I  wist  not ;  but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Rome 
paid  never  a  sincerer  worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvanus  in  their  native 
groves,  than  I  to  that  fiagmental  mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  Kissed  my  childish  hands  too  fervently  in 
your  idol  worship,  walks  and  windings  of  Buueesmoob  !  for  this,  or 
what  sin  of  mine,  has  the  plough  passed  over  your  pleasant  places  P 
I  sometimes  think  that  as  men,  when  they  die,  do  not  die  all,  so  of 
their  extinguished  habitations  there  may  be  a  hope — a  germ  to  be 
revivified. 


POOR  RELATIONS 

A  POOR  Relation — ^is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, — ^ 
a  piece  of  impertinent  coirespondency, — an  (mious  approxi- 
mation,— a  haunting  conscience, — a  prepost^us  shadow,  lengthen- 
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in^  in  the  noontide  of  vour  prosperity* — An  unweJccmie  remem- 
brancer,— a  perpetualiv  recurring  moptification, — a  drain  on  your 
pur»e, — K  more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride, — a  drawback 
upon  succeas, — a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your  blood, — a 
blot  on  your  scutt-heoiu-^a  rent  in  your  ^arment,^ — a  death*s  head 
at  your  b^tiqut^t, — Agathocles'  pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your  ^te^ — « 
Lazarus  at  Your  door, — a  (ion  in  your  path, — a  frog  in  vour 
chamber,'^*  tiy  in  your  ointment^ — a  mote  in  your  eye, — -a  triumph 
to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to  your  friends, — the  one  thing  not 
needful, — the  hail  in  harvest, — the  oiince  of  sour  in  a  jH>und  of 
sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth  you  **That  U 

Mr, .""     A  rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect ;  that  demanda, 

*nd,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  despair  ot\  entertainment.  He 
entereth  smiling,  and— enibarrasaed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake,  and^ — draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in 
about  dinner  time — when  the  table  is  full.  He  oftereth  to  go  away, 
seeing  vou  have  com^uiny — but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a 
chair,  and  your  visiter's  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side 
table.     He  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  savs  with 

9ome   complaeenev,   "*  My   dear,   perhaps  Mr.    will   drop  in 

to-day."  He  renienibcreth  birth-da^-s — and  profeaseth  he  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  dectareth  against  fish,  the 
turbot  being  small — yet  Kuffereth  himself  to  lie  imi>ortunetl  into  a 
slice  i^atnst  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  the  port — yet 
will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a 
stranger  pre^  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are 
fearful  ol  lieing  too  obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough,  to  hini»  The 
guests  think  '*they  have  seen  him  before."  Every  one  speculatetb 
upon  his  condition-  and  the  most  part  take  him  to  be^-^  tide- 
waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his 
other  is  the  Hame  with  your  own.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half,  yel 
you  wish  he  liad  less  diffidence.  With  half  the  familiarity  he  might 
pas§  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  more  boldness  he  would  l:»ein  no 
danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  ft 
friend,  yet  takcth  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  is  a 
worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  ina^'^much  as  he  bringeth  up  no 
rent — yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour,  that  your  guentfl 
take  him  for  one.  He  i.-^  asked  to  make  one  at  the  whint  table ; 
refuseth  on  the  store  of  poverty,  and — reacnts  being  left  out. 
When  the  eoui|>any  break  up,  he  proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach — and 
lets  the  ser%"ant  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather ;  and  will  thrust 
in  some  mean,  and  quite  unimportant  anecdote  of — 'the  family.  He 
knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  **  he  is  blest  id 
seeing  it  now.***     He  reviveth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  he 
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leth — favourable  comparisons.  With  a  rettectin*^  sort  of  con- 
tuUtion,  he  will  iuquire  th*^  pric«  of  your  furniture  ;  an*i  insults 
lu  with  a  s|jecial  oommeudation  of  your  window-curtaina.  He  is  of 
iiiiun  that  the  um  is  the  more  elegant  sha]x\  but^  after  all,  there 
something  more  comfortable  about  llie  old  tea-kettle — which 
»u  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  mu.st  tind  a  j^at  con- 
itnce  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own^  and  appealeth  to  your 
;iv  if  it  i»  not  &o.  Inc^uireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done  on 
Mum  yt.-t ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately,  that  such-and*such  had 
been  the  crest  of  the  family^  His  uiemoiy  is  unseasonabie ;  his 
com{>liinents  iierverse ;  his  talk  a  trouble ;  his  stay  pertinacious ; 
and  when  he  goeth  a  way,  you  disniins  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as 
precipitately  as  [wssible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  ia  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun»  and  that  is — a  female  Poor 
Kelation,  You  may  do  soiTietbing  with  the  other;  you  may  pass 
iim  off  tolerablv  well  ;  but  your  indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless. 
He  is  an  old  huniouri-st,"  you  may  say»  "and  aflecte  to  go  thread- 
Hi*  cin-umstances  are  better  th)*n  folks  would  take  them  to 
You  are  fond  of  having  a  Chanxoter  at  your  table,  and  truly  he 
But  in  the  indications  of  female  poverty  there  can  be  no 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.  'Hie  truth 
out  without  shuffling.  "She  is  plainly  related  to  the  L — s; 
or  what  does  she  at  their  house  ?  "  8he  is,  in  all  pmhability,  your 
wife's  cou!(in.  Nine  times  out  of  ten^  at  lea^^t,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
earh  in  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar,  yet  the 
former  evidently  predominates.  She  is  most  jirovokingly  humble, 
and  oaten tatio us ly  ^nsible  to  her  inferioritv-  He  may  require  to 
be  repressed  sometimes — -aliquando  su0aviinandus  o'at^-hut 
thrre  i«  no  raising  her.     You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and  she  liegs 

to  be  helped — after  the  gentlemen.     Mr.  requests  the  honour 

"taking  wine  with  her;  she  hesitaten  between  Port  and  Madeira, 

it  chtMt.ses  the  fonner — ^because  he  does,     She  calls  the  servant 

and   insists  on   not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate.     The 

keeper  patronizes  her.     The  children*^?  governess  takes  upon 

to  correct  her,  when  she  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  a  harpsi- 

lord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  dis- 
vtuita^ett,  to  which  this  chimerical  notion  ofaffiTiiUj  constituting 
claim,  to  acqu^iinta'iice,  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman. 
little  foolish  blood  is  all  that  k  betwixt  him  and  a  lady  of  great 
te.      His  stars  are  perpetually  crossed  by  the  malignant  mater- 
ity  of  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in  calling  him  "her  son  Dick." 
t  she  haa  wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  hi*  indignities, 
d  float  hiiu  again  upcm  the  brilliant  surface,  luider  which  it  had 
been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along  to  $iuk  him.     All 
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of  Didk'ft  teBpenment.     I  kn^w  an  Andet  in 

I>idc*>  liBoymDCT.  luik  indeed.    Poor  W 

at  Onflpfftt  a  fine  ckasic,  and  a  youth  of 
UaBiil^  it  was  too  madb  pride  ;  but  it^ 
it  ««ft  not  of  that  Mut  which  harden)^ 
to  keep  tnferion  at  a  distance :  it  only 
to  vani  of  daopdami  aom  itaelf.  It  wa£  the  principle  of 
coined  as  &r  as  it  could  go,  iritfaout  infringing  upon 
that  reipect,  vUch  be  voold  bate  erery  cmc  else  equally  niaintain 
iar  UbmH  He  voold  hare  yoa  to  Uutik  alike  with  bun  oo  thi» 
topic.  Mbbj  a  qnarrel  have  I  had  with  him,  when  we  were  rather 
oiocr  ban,  and  our  laHiiii  ai  okade  m  more  obnoxious  to  observatioi^ 
in  tbe  blue  dotbea,  became  I  would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind 
«ayi  of  the  town  with  him  to  elude  notice^  when  we  have  been  out 
together  on  a  boltday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneering  and  prying 

mtftfopolk.      W went,  aofC   with  these  nution^i,   to  OsJbm, 

when  the  digtiitv  and  sweetnesw*  of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the 
alhiy  of  a  humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
lievotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  avL-r^ion  from  the  ^ix-iety. 
Tbe  Knitor's  gown  ( wur^  than  hij^  schttul  array)  clung  to  him  with 
NesBian  -venom.  He  thought  hiin^^lf  ridiculous  in  a  ^rK  uniier 
which  Latimer  inui»t  have  walkeil  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker,  in 
his  young  days,  possibly  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  dinconiniendable 
vanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades^  or  in  his  lonely  chamber, 
the  poor  atudent  nihrunk  from  observation.  He  found  shelter 
among  book:^,  which  insult  not;  and  studief^  that  ask  no  questions 
of  a  jrouth's  tinaneieg.  He  was  lord  of  hi??  library,  and  seldom  cared 
for  looking  out  beyond  his  domatDs.  The  healing  Influence  of 
studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to  abstract.  He  was 
almost  a  liealthv  man  ;  when  the  waywai'duess  of  his  fate  broke  out 
against  him  with  a  second  and  worse  malignity.  The  father  of 
\V—  had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  pivafession  of  hou!»c- 
l^iainter  at  N  ■■  - -^ ^  near  Oxford.  A  supposetl  intere&t  with  !*ome  of 
the  hcatis  of  thc'colleges  had  now  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  that  city,  witli  the  hope  of  being  employed  upon  some  public 
works  which  were  talkinl  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  voung  jiiaji,  the  determination  which  at  length 
tore  him  from  acariemica]  pursuits  for  ever.  To  a  person  UD- 
acquainted  with  our  Universities,  the  distance  between  the  gowns- 
men and  the  townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  esneciaUy— is  earrieti  to  an  excess  that  would  appear  harsh  and 

incredible.     Tlie  tempei-ament  of  W *»  &ther  was  diametricall? 

the  reverse  of  his  own.      Old   W wfts  a 

would 


upon 


ano. 


■^d  scfaping,  cap  in  hand,  to  any-thing  that  wor  the  seoablanoe 
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iTiiflensiblo  to  the  winks  and  opener  remonstrance!)  of  the 
ung  man,  to  v.ho;te  fKambcr-fellov*',  or  etjual  in  stajtding,  perhaps, 
V  was  thus  (ibsf<miou8U'  and  graliiittnislv  tiut'kiii^.    Such  a  stato  of 

things  cf>uki  Tint  !<*st.     W murt  chanfje  the  air  i>l"  Oxford  or  be 

ffocated.     He  ihttse  Iht'  former;  Hnd  lei  the  sturdy  niondist,  who 


K' 


H]e 


ins  the  jMiint  of  the  fihal  duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear,  censure 
tC   dereliction ;   he  cannot  estimate  the  sttu^gle.      I  &ti>od   witFi 

W ,  the  liLst  aftomoon  I  ever  saw  him,  under  the  eaves  of  his 

|>att'm«l  dweliinij.     It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  tlii^  Htgh- 

t't  to  the  Iwek  of  ••♦♦*  coliege,  where  W kejit  hin  roonist. 

e  seemed  thoughtful,  and  more  reconcilect.      I  ventured  to  rallv 
him — hnding  him  in  a  better  mood— upon  n  representation  of  the 
rArtist  Kvangelist,  which  the  old  man,  whosp  aflldrs  were  Ijeginiiing 
flourish,  bad  caused  to  be  set  up  iti  a  .splendid  sort  of  frame  over 
is  really  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token  of  prosperity,  ur  badge 

^  grutjtude  to  hi.s  saint,     W looked  up  at  the  Lul<e,  anil,  lite 

atim,   **knew    his  mounted    ^\^n — find    Bed,"      A   letter    on    his 

ither'ft   table   the    next    morning,   announced    that    he   had    ac- 

pted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to  euthork  for  Portugal. 

e   was   among  tlie    first   who    perished    before  the   walls  of  St. 

hostian. 

jL  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I  began  with  treating 

seriuuisly,   I  should   have   fallen   upon  a  recital   so  eminently 

inful ;   hut   this  theme  of  poor  relationship  is  replete  with  so 

uch   niatttT   for   tragic  oa   well  as  coniie  HssueiationB,  that  it  is 

ifficult    to    keep    the   account    distinct    without    blending.      The 

best  impressions  which  I  received  on  this  matter,  ai-e  certainly 

t  attended   with  anything  painful,  or  very  humiliating,   in  the 

llinp.     At  my  father'^  table  (no  very  splendid  one)  was  to  be 

liiy  every  Saturday^  the  myHterious  figui*e  of  an  aged  gentleman, 

in  neat  blacky  of  a  sad  vet  comely  appearance.      His  de|xjrt- 

Wtts  of  the  essence  of  gravity ;  his  words  few  or  none  4  and  I 

not  to  make  a  noiw  in  hh  presence.     I  had  little  inclination 

have  done  so— ^for  my  cue  wa*  to  admire  in  silence.     A  par- 

Ur  ellmw  ehair  was  appropriated  to  him,  which  was  in  no  case 

\'io1ated.      A  peculiar  soi-t  of  sweet  pudding,  which  appeared 

other  occasion,  distinguished  the  days  of  his  coming.     I  utted 

him  a  prodtgiounly  rich  man.     All  I  could  make  out  of 

■'f  that  he  and   niy  father  had  Iwen  schoolfellows  a   world 

at  Lincoln,  and  that  he  came  from  the  Mint.     ITie  Mint  1 

lew  to  be  a  place  where  all  the  money  was  coined — and  I  tliought 

I  he  wa»  the  owner  of  all   that  money.     Awful  idea:^  of  the  Tower 
jtwinvd   themselves  about  htn  presence.     He  seemed  above  hiunan 
HnuititH  and  |>a«*ionB.     A  Hort  of  melaneholy  grandeur  invested 
hia).     From  some  inexplicable  doom  I  fanciecf  him  obliged  to  go 
VOL.  II. — 11 
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about  in  an  eternal  suit  of  mounung;  a  captive — a  stately  being, 
let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Sftturdaj-s.  Often  have  I  wonderell  at  the 
temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an  habitual  genera!  re«pect 
which  we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him,  would  venture 
now  and  then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  sotue  argument,  touching 
their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lincoln  arc- 
divided  (ft3  most  of  my  readers  know)  between  the  dwdlei>  on  the 
hill,  and  in  the  valley,  Thi^  marked  distinction  formed  an  obvious 
division  between  the  boys  who  lived  above  (however  brought 
together  in  a  common  school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  plain;  a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code 
of  these  young  GrotiuseiJ.  My  father  had  been  a  leading  Moun- 
taineer; and  would  still  maintain  the  general  superiority,  in  skill 
and  hardihood,  of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own  faction)  over  the  Below 
Boys  (so  were  they  called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had 
been  a  chieftain.  Many  and  Jiot  were  the  skirmishes  on  this  topic 
— 'the  only  one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever  brought 
out — anti  bad  blood  bred  ;  even  sometimes  almost  to  the  recom- 
mencement (;4o  I  expected)  of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father^ 
who  scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  contrived  to  turn 
the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  b>'-comnicndation  of  the  old 
Minster;  in  the  general  preference  of  which,  before  all  other 
cathedrals  in  the  island^  the  dweller  on  the  hill,  and  the  plain- 
born,  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lay  down  their  less 
important  difterences.  Once  only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really 
ruffled,  and  I  rt-memhercd  with  frnguish  the  thought  that  carat- 
over  me  :  "  Perhap.s  he  will  never  come  here  again/'  He  had  been 
prcssetl  to  take  another  plate  of  the  WatkU  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  had 
refused,  with  a  resistance  amounting  to  rigour — when  my  aunt,  an 
old  Lincolnian,  but  who  had  something  of  this,  in  common  with 
my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would  sumetimch  press  civility  out  of 
aeaaon — ^uttered  the  following  memorable  application — "  Do  take 
another  slice,  Mr.  Billet,  for  you  tlo  not  get  pudding  every  day." 
The  old  gentleujan  said  nothing  at  the  tirae — but  he  tot»k  occA^ion 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  had  inter\*ened 
between  them,  to  utter  with  an  emphasiia  which  chilled  the  corn- 
panv,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I  write  it — *'  Woman,  vou  are 
superannuated,"  John  Billet  did  not  survive  long>  after  the  digest- 
ing of  this  affront ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  to  assure  me  that 
peace  was  actually  restored  !  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  another 
pudding  was  discreetly  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  had 
occasioned  the  offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (Anno  1781)  where 
he  had  long  held,  what  he  accounted,  a  comfortable  independence: 
and  with  five  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a  penny,  which  were 
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^fbund  in  bin  escrutoire  after  bis  decease,  left  the  world,  blessing 
Gf>d  that  he  had  enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  tiever 
been  obligeti  to  any  man  for  a  sixpent-e.  This  was — a  Poor 
Reialtoii. 


STAGE  ILLUSION 

A  PLAY  ia  flaid  to  be  well  or  ill  acted  in  proportion  to  the 
•cenkal  Uhiaian  produced.  Whether  such  illation  can  in 
any  case  be  perfect,  is  not  the  question.  The  neare^it  approach  to 
it,  we  are  told,  is,  when  the  sector  appears  wholly  uncon^ious  of  the 
prewtice  of  spectators.  In  tragedy — in  all  which  h  to  affect  the 
Jelling!* — this  undivided  attention  to  his  sta^  busiiies^^  seems  in- 
isablt-.  Vet  it  is,  in  fact,  dispeu.setl  with  every  day  by  our 
ftrest  tragedians  ;  and  while  these  references  to  an  audience,  in 
the  shape  of  rant  or  sentiment^  are  not  too  fretjuent  or  palpable,  a 
AulEciuit  quantity  of  illusion  for  the  purjjoses  of  dramatic  interest 
may  be  said  to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them,  Ihit,  tragedy  apart, 
it  raav  be  inquired  whether,  in  certain  characten>  in  comedy,  ^|>eci- 
ally  th*>?«  which  are  a  little  extravagant,  or  which  involve  some 
notion  reougniuit  to  the  moral  sense,  it  is  n(^t  a  proof  of  the  highest 
«kiU  in  the  comedian  when,  without  absolutely  apt^aling  to  an 
audivnce,  he  keeps  up  a  tacit  understanding  with  them ;  and 
makes  thera,  anconsciously  to  tbemselves,  a  party  in  the  scene. 
The  utmi>st  nicety  i^  requJreil  in  the  mode  of  doing  thi^  ;  but  we 
ik  onlv  of  the  gix?at  artists  in  the  profession, 
*ThL'  luuist  mortifyin<^  iTifirmity  in  humau  nature,  to  feel  in  our- 
selrca,  or  to  contemplate  in  another,  is,  perhaps,  cowaixlice.  To  see 
a  coward  done  to  ikf.  life  upon  a  stage  would  protiuce  anything  but 
linirtlt.  Yet  we  most  of  us  remember  Jack  Bannister's  cowards. 
Ld  any  thing  be  more  ngreeabfej  more  pleasant  r*     We  loved  the 

How  wjts  this  eHt'cted  but  by  the  exquisite  art  of  the  actor 

rin  a  iM.Tpetuai  sul>-in»inuation  to  us,  the  sjwctiitors,  even  in  the  ex- 
'  trciiuty  of  tlje  [shaking  fit,  that  he  was  not  half  such  a  coward  as  we 
ttxik  him  for  f  We  ^w  all  the  common  symptoms  of  the  malady 
him  ;  the  quivering  lip,  the  cowering  kneea,  the  teeth  chatter- 
t;  and  could  nave  sworn  "  that  man  was  frightened."  But  we 
at  all  the  while — or  kept  it  almost  a  secret  to  ourselves — that 
I  he  never  once  lost  his  self-posseaaion  ;  that  he  let  out  by  a  thousand 
droIJ  looks  and  gestures — meant  at  us,  and  not  at  all  supposed  to 
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be  visible  to  his  fellows  in  the  scene,  that  his  confidence  in  his  own 
reaources  had  never  once  d&ierted  him.  Was  this  a  ^'nuine  picture 
of  a  coward  ?  or  not  ratlier  a  likenesii,  whidi  the  clever  artist  con* 
trived  to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an  original ;  while  we  secretly 
connived  at  the  delusion  for  the  pur|>ose  of  ^cater  pleasure,  than  a 
more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  the  imliecility,  helplessness*,  and  utter 
self-desertiou,  which  we  know  to  be  conconiitants  of  cow&rdice  in 
\}  real  life,  could  have  given  us  ? 

Why  are  misers  so  hateful  in  the  world,  and  so  endurftble  on  the 
stage,  but  becaui«e  the  skilful  actor,  by  a  sort  of  yiib-reference, 
rather  than  direct  apj>eal  to  lis,  disarms  the  character  of  a  gn?«t  deal 
of  its  odiousnes.s,  b_v  seeming  to  engage  our  compassion  for  the 
insecure  tenure  by  whitJi  he  holds  hia  monev  hags  and  parchments? 
By  this  subtle  vL-nt  half  of  the  batefulness  of  the  character^thc  self- 
closeness  with  which  in  real  life  it  coils  itself  up  from  the  *yni- 
pathies  of  men — evaporates.  The  miser  becomes  sympathetic  ;  *.<!, 
IS  no  genuine  miser.  Here  again  a  diverting  likeness  is  substituted 
for  a  very  disagreeable  reaiitv- 

Spleen,  iiritability — the  pitiable  infirmities  of  old  men,  which 
prtnlucc  only  pain  to  behold  in  the  realities,  counterfeited  upon  a 
stage,  divert  not  altogether  for  the  comic  appendages  to  them,  but 
in  part  from  un  inner  conviction  that  they  are  being  acUd  before 
us ;  that  a  likeness  only  is  going  on,  and  not  the  thing  itself.  They 
please  by  being  done  under  the  Hie,  or  beside  it ;  not  to  the  life. 
When  Gatty  acts  an  old  man,  is  he  angry  indeed  ?"  or  only  a 
pleasant  counterfeit,  just  enough  of  a  likeness  to  recognise,  without 
pressing  upon  us  the  uneasy  sense  of  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  mny  be  t<»o  natural.  It 
was  the  case  with  a  late  actor.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  or 
true  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Emery ;  this  tohl  excellently  in  his 
Tyke,  and  cliaractcni  of  a  tragic  cast.  But  when  he  carried  the 
same  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the  stage  business,  an<l 
wilful  blindnesji  and  oblivion  of  everything  before  the  curtain  into 
his  comedy,  it  produced  a  harsh  and  dissonant  eHtct.  He  was  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  Personam  Dramatis.  There  wtvs  as 
little  lint  between  him  and  them  as  betwixt  himself  and  tJie 
audience.  He  was  a  third  estate,  dry*  repulsive,  and  unsocial  to  all. 
Individually  considered,  his  execution  was  masterly.  But  comedy 
is  not  this  unbending  thing;  for  this  reason,  that  Uie  same  degree  j 
of  credibility  is  not  rctjuii-ed  of  it  as  to  serious  scenes.  The  degrei^H 
of  credibility  deniaudcd  to  the  two  things  may  be  illustrated  by  th^H 
different  sort  of  truth  which  we  expect  when  a  man  tells  us  a 
mournhjl  or  a  merry  story.  If  we  suspect  the  forinei*  of  falsehood 
in  any  one  tittle,  we  reject  it  altogether.  Our  tears  refuse  to  How 
at  a  suspected  imposition.     But  the  teller  of  a  mirthful  talc  has 
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Utitude  allowed  him.  We  are  content  with  less  than  ab^lute 
truth,  1'is  the  same  with  dramatic  ilKision.  We  tonfess  we  love 
in  comedy  to  see  an  audience  naturalised  behind  the  scenes,  taken 
in  into  the  interest  of  the  drama,  welcomed  as  bv-standers  however. 
There  is  something  un^acious  in  a  comic  actor  holdings  hiinseh 
aloof  from  all  participation  or  conceni  with  those  who  are  come  to 
be  diverted  by  him,  Macbeth  must  see  the  dagger^  ajid  no  ear  but 
his  own  be  told  of  it ;  but  an  old  fool  in  furce  nuiy  think  he  stv^ 
soniethinfft  and  by  conscious  words  and  looks  express  it,  as  ])lainly 
a«  he  CAU  speak,  to  pit,  bo.v,  and  f^allery.  When  an  impertinent  in 
tn^cdy,  an  Osrie,  for  instjince,  breaks  in  tijion  the  serious  passions  of 
the  scene,  we  approve  of  the  ctmtempt  with  which  ho  is  treated.  But 
when  the  pleasant  impertinent  of  comedy,  in  a  piece  purely  meant 
to  give  delight,  and  raise  mirth  out  of  whimsical  perplexities*  worries 
the  studious  man  with  taking  up  his  leisure,  or  making  his  hou»e 
his  home,  the  same  sort  of  contempt  expressed  (howevLT  naiurai) 
would  destroy  the  balance  of  delight  in  the  n|3ectxtor8.  To  make 
the  intrusion  eomie,  the  actor  who  plays  the  annoyed  man  must  a 
little  desert  nature  ;  he  must,  in  short,  be  thinking  of  the  audience, 
and  express  only  so  much  disfAtislaction  and  pecvishncsis  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  pleftKiire  of  comedy.  In  other  words,  his  perplexity 
must  wem  half  put  on.  If  he  rejw!  the  intruder  witli  the  sober  set 
face  of  n  man  in  earnest,  and  more  es|)ecially  if  he  deliver  his  ex- 
jwistulfttions  in  a  tone  which  in  the  world  rattst  necessiirily  provoke 
a  duel  ;  his  real-life  manner  wiji  destroy  the  whimsical  ana  purely 
dramatic  existt-nce  of  the  other  character  (which  to  render  it  comic 
demands  an  antagonist  comioility  on  the  part  of  the  cliaracter 
opposed  to  it),  and  convert  what  was  meant  for  mirth,  rather  than 
belief,  into  a  downright  piece  of  impertinence  indeed,  which  would 
raise  no  diversion  in  us,  but  rather  stir  pain,  to  see  inflicted  in 
earnest  upon  any  unwortby  person.  A  very  judicious  actor  (in 
most  of  his  parts)  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  sort  in 
hi»  playing  with  Mr.  Wrench  in  the  farce  of  Free  and  Easy, 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious  ;  these  may  suffice  to  show  that 
ouniic  acting  at  least  does  not  always  demand  from  the  performer 
thai  strict  abstraction  from  all  reference  to  an  audience,  which  is 
cxactfpil  of  it  ;  but  tliat  in  some  cases  a  sort  ofcompromi.se  may  take 
pliuv,  and  all  the  purposes  of  dramatic  delight  be  attaineti  by  a 
judicious  understanding,  not  too  openly  announceil,  between  the 
ladieo  and  gentlemen — on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 
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TO  THE  SHADE  OF  ELLISTON 


T  OYOUSEST  of  oiM:e  embodied  spirits,  whitLer  at  length  hast 
t      thou   flown  P     to  what   genial   region    are  we   permitted  lo 

conjecture  that  thou  hast  flitted. 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  (the  harvest  time  wa*  still  to 
coDie  with  thee)  upon  casual  sands  of  Avernus  'f  or  art  thou  enacting 
Hover  (as,  we  would  gladlier  think)  by  wandering  Eljaian  streams? 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  didst  play  thy  brief  antics  amongst 
us,  was  in  truth  anv  thing  but  a  priison  to  thee,  as  the  vain  Platonist 
dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  lietter  than  a  county  gaol^  forsooth, 
or  some  house  of  durance  vile,  whertof  the  five  senses  are  the  fetteis. 
Thou  knewest  better  than  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  cast  off  those 
gyves;  and  had  notice  to  quit,  I  fear*  before  thou  wert  quite  reiidy 
to  abandon  this  fleshly  tenement.  It  was  thy  Pleasure  House^  thy 
Palate  of  Daintv  Devices;  thy  Louvre,  or  thy  White  Hall, 

What  new  mysterious  lodgings  dost  thou  tenant  now  ?  or  when 
may  we  expect  thy  aerial  house-warming? 

Tortarua  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  Blessed  Shades : 
now  cannot  1  intel]ij^ib)y  fancy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture*  that  (as  the  schoolmen 
admitted  a  receptacle  apart  for  Patriarchs  and  uii-chrisom  Babes) 
there  may  exist — not  far  perchance  from  that  storehouse  of  all 
vanities,  which  Milton  saw  in  visions — a  Lmuo  somewhere  for 
Players  ?    and   that 

Up  thither  like  aerial  vapours  fly 

Both  all  Stage  things,  and  all  that  tn  Stage  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame  ? 

All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Authors"^  hands, 

Abortive,  tnanstrous.  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

Damn'd  upon  earth,  fl«t  Ihither — 

Play,  Opeia,  Farce,  with  all  their  trumpery^ 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by  aonie  not  improperly 
Buppofied  thy  Regent  Planet  upon  earth)  may&t  thoU  not  ntiil  be 
acting  thy  managerial  pranks,  great  disembodied  Lessee?  but 
Lessee  still,  and  still  a  Manager. 

In  Green  Roon*?!,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee 
wielding  posthumous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth)  circle  thee  in 
endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is  Fy<i  on  sinful  Phantasy. 

Magnificent  were  thy  capriccioa  on  this  globe  of  earthy  Robert 
Wn.LiAM  Ellistok  !  for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy  new  name  in 
heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that,  stript  of  thy  regalities,  thou  shonldst 
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over,  a  poor  forked  Khade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  old  boatman,  patidling  hy  the  weedy  whart',  with 
raucid  voice,  bawling  "Sttai^,  Sctrixs:"**  to  which,  with  waging 
hand*  and  majestic  action,  thou  deigiiest  do  reply,  othor  t:han  in 
two  cort  monosyllables,  "No:  Oaes." 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  know  small  diflference  between 
kin^,  and  cobbler ;  niana^r,  and  call-lx>y  ;  and,  if  haply  your  dates 
of  fife  were  contemiinant*  vou  are  quietly  taking  your  passage^ 
cheek  by  cheek  (O  ignoble  levelling  of  Death)  wiUi  the  sliade  of 
ftome  recently  departed  candle-snufler. 

But    mercy !    what   atrippings,    what    tearing   oft'  of  hintrionic 
robes,  and  private  vanities!   what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before 
the  surly  Ferryman  will  admit  you  to  set  a  foot  within  his  battered 
"fighter ! 

Crowns,  sceptres ;  shield,  aword,  and  truncheon ;  thy  own  rorona- 

tion  robes  (for  thou  hast  brought  the  whole  proptrty  maii*a  wardrobe 

with  thee,  enough  to  sink  a  mivv) ;  the  judge's  emiine;  the  cox- 

eotnVswng;  the  snuff-bos  d  la  Poppington — all  must  overboard, 

le  positively  swears — and  that  aneient  niariner  brookfi  no  denial ; 

hr,  since  the  tiresome  niouo^lFame  of  the  old  Thracian   HaJ'per, 

fthamn,  it  is  to  be  believed,  hath  shown  small  taste  for  theatricals. 

Aye,  now  'tis  done.     You  are  just  boat  weight;  pura  ei puta 

1 71  i  ma. 

But  hlesn  me,  how  Utile  yoti  look  I 

So  shall  we  all  look — kings,  and  keysars — atript  for  the  last 
"voyage. 

But  tlie  Diurky  rogue  puHhcs  oW.  Adieu,  p1ea»ant,  and  thrice 
>JeA»ant  shade  !  with  my  parting  tlianks  for  many  a  heavy  hour  of 
Lfe  lightened  by  thy  harmless  extravaganzas,  public  or  domestic, 

Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below,  leaving  to  his 
.two  brethren  the  heavy  calendars-^honest  Rhadamanth,  always 
nrtial  to  pLayer^,  weighing  their  parti-coloured  existence  here 
hjpon  earth, — making  account  of  the  few  foibles,  that  n»ay  have 
Jed  thy  real  life  as  we  call  it*  (though,  subfltantially,  scarcely 
I  |«H*  a  vapour  than  thy  idlest  vaga^ic^  upon  the  boards  of  Drury,) 
as  but  ot  so  many  echoes,  natural  re-percnssionft,  and  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  assumed  eiti-avagancies  of  thy  secatuJary  or  tnock 
^^li/e,  nightly  upon  a  stage — after  a  lenient  castigation,  with  roda 
^■lighter  than  oi  those  Meduscan  ringlets,  but  ju&t  enough  to  "whip 
^Bthc  offending  Adam  out  of  thee*' — shall  eonrteously  dismisH  thee 
|^|at  the  right  hand  gate—the  o,  P.  side  of  Hade:^ — that  conducts  to 
"      masquer,  and  merry-makings,  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  l*roserpine. 
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ELLISTOXIANA 

MY  aanwinUore  with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss  we&ll 
deplore,  whs  but  slight. 

My  fint  introductioD  to  £.>  vrhich  afterwards  ripened  into  an 
acqunititance  a  little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  over  a  counter  of 
the  L'jAiuinECtoQ  Spa  Library,  then  newly  eiitereti  Ufjou  by  a  bnuKb 
of  bis  &mily.  E.,  whom  iiothiii*^  mi&becaiiie — to  ftuspicate,  I 
suppotie,  the  tilial  t'oncern,  and  set  it  a  ^oini?  with  a  lustre — was 
flerving  in  pefson  two  damecls  faii^  who  had  come  into  the  shop 
oflkcDsibly  to  inquire  for  :»oaie  new  publication,  but  in  reality  to  have 
ft  aght  of  the  illu<^tnous  shopman,  hoping  some  conference.  With 
what  an  air  did  he  reiu^h  down  the  vohunc,  disprLssiouately  ffinni; 
his  opinion  upon  the  worth  of  tht!  work  in  question,  and  launching 
out  into  a  dUsertatioa  on  its  comparative  merits  with  those  of 
eert&tn  publications  of  a  similar  st4iiop,  its  rivals  !  bis  enchanted 
custonieri!>  fairly  hanging  oa  his  lijw,  subdued  to  their  authoritrtHie 
seuteuee.  So  b^ive  I  seen  a  gentleman  tn  comedy  acling  the  shop- 
man. 80  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in'^ina  Sti*eet.  1  admired  the 
bistrtoaic  art-,  by  which  he  contrived  to  carry  clean  away  every 
notiun  of  disjjrace,  from  the  occupation  he  had  so  generou^tly  sub- 
mitted  to;  and  from  that  hour  I  judj^ed  him,  with  no  after  repent- 
ance, to  be  a  person,  with  whooi  it  would  be  a  felicity  to  be  more 
acquaioted. 

To  descant  upon  his  merits  as  a  Comedian  would  be  su|3erfluous. 
With  bis  blendetl  private  and  proiessional  habits  alone  I  have  to 
do;  that  harmonious  fusii^n  of  tne  manners  of  the  player  into  those 
of  every  day  life,  which  brought  the  stage  Iward*  into  streets,  and 
dinin*^-parlours,  and  kept  up  the  plav  when  the  plav  was  entled. — 
**  I  bke  Wrench,**  a  friend  was  saying  to  him  one  dav,  **  because  he 
is  the  same  natural,  easy  creature,  on  the  sta^^e,  tbat  be  is  o^." 
"My  case  exactly,"  retorted  Elliston^ — with  a  charming  forgctf^il- 
uesa,  that  the  converse  of  a  proj>osition  does  not  always  lead  to  the 
same  coiiflusion — *^*  I  am  the  ^ame  person  o^  the  stage  that  1  inn 
on."  The  inference,  at  first  sight,  seem^  identical ;  hut  exiunine  it 
a  liUle,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one  performer  was  Dever,  and 
the  t>ttier  uUvnys,  aciinxf. 

And  in  trutb  this  was  the  charm  of  EllistoQ*s  private  deport- 
ment. Vciu  had  a  spirited  |>erformance  always  going  on  before 
your  eyes,  with  riothing  to  |>ay»  As  where  a  monarch  takes  up  his 
Vtt!«ua1  abihio  for  a  night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  bv  his 
slei'pini;  ill  it.  becomes  ipso  facto  for  that  time  a  palate;  m>  wfien-- 
»vrr  Mhi:«lo)i  walked,  sate,  or  stood  still,  there  was  the  theatre.  He 
t»»iiix<d  rtUnit  wilh  him  his  jiit,  boxess  and  galleries,  and  «ct  up  his 


ELLISTONIANA 


^ 


W  shall  1  describe  her  ? — one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that 
fiiff  8l  the  tiuls  of  choruses — a  probationer  for  the  town,  in  either 
of  its  wnses — the  pertest  little  tlrab — a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage 
of  the  lamps*  smoke-*who,  it  seema^  on  some  disapprobation  ex- 
fnasetl  bv  a  "highly  respectable"  audienc^^  had  precipitately 
'.'lilN'd  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  withdrawn  her  sinall  talenbi 
I  iJi^i^ust. 

"•And  how  dare  tou,"  said  her  Majiagt^r— assuming  a  censorial 
•ererity  which  would  have  iTushed  the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and 
(Jisaniied  that  beautiful  Rebel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices — 
1  verily  believe,  he  thought  he-r  standing  before  him—"  how  dare 
vou,    ^tadam,    withdraw  yourself,    without   a   notice,   from   y"ur 
thwitrical  duties  ?  "     "I  was  hissed.  Sir,"     *'  And  you  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  decide  upon  tht  ta,stc  of  the  town  ? "     "1  don't  know 
that^  Ssjr,  but  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissod,""  wa&  the  subjoinder  of 
young  Confidence — when  gatliering  up  his  features  into  one  signi- 
DGUit  moM  of  wonder*  pity,  and  expostulatory  indignation — in  a 
knon  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature  less  forward  than  she 
who  stood  before  liini — his  words  were  these  :    "  They  ha\'e  hissed 

*Twas  the  identical  argument  iX  fortiori^  which  tlie  son  of  Peleus 
U8e«  to  Lycjion  trembling  under  his  lance,  to  persuade  him  to  take 
hiB  destiny  with  a  gooii  grace.  '*  I  too  am  mortal/'  And  it  i»  to 
be  believed  that  in  haih  c^lm;.^  the  rhetoric  missed  of  it;»  appliuition, 
for  want  of  a  proper  understanding  wiUi  the  fafultiee  of  the  respect- 
ive recipients. 

"  Quite  an  Opera  pit,"  he  said  to  mej  as  he  was  courteoualy  con- 
ducting me  over  the  benches  of  his  Surrey  ITieatrc,  the  last  retreat, 
and  recess,  of  his  every-day  waning  grandeur. 

Those  who  knew  Elliston,  will  know  the  TtLatintir  in  which  he 
pronounced  the  latter  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about  to 
record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his  rotist  mutton  with  us  in 
the  Temple,  to  which  I  had  Kuperaddt-d  a  preliminary  haddock. 
Alter  a  rather  plentiful  partaking  of  the  meagre  iMinquet,  not  un- 
rcfresbcd  with  the  humbler  sort  of  lic|Uors,  f  made  a  sort  of  upolt^y 
for  the  humility  of  the  fare,  observing  that  for  my  own  part  I  never 
ate  but  of  one  dish  at  dinner.  "  I  too  never  cat  but  one  thing  at 
dinner  " — was  his  reply — then  after  a  pause — *'  reckoning  fish  as 
nothing.^  The  manner  was  aih  It  wa«;  as  if  bv  one  jwreniptorv 
Mntence  he  had  decreed  the  annihilation  of  hII  the  savorv  ciiculetibi, 
which  the  pleasant  Mid  nutritious-footl-giving  Ocean  ]}ours  foi-th 
Upon  poor  humans  from  her  watery  btisom.  ITiis  was  greatness^ 
tempered  with  considerate  tefl^/er/MWS  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty 
but  welcoming  entertainer. 

Oreat  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Rol>ert  William  Elliston  !    and  not 


■  n 
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itkf  dMai,tfnfiart  ^eak  Iralf,  friikh  «}«  Out  &M 
didst  diRcft  tint  tkj  ■ortal  icHuna  duxald  icfRMeiiadflr  no ' 


bntoMof pore Zaltmiy.    fl— riril  wastl^fariiigiBgnpI'nd 
thj  ]«*  bed,  vlikh,  eonne^i^  ^  Ml 


buMrtifiil  —  the  faf  Kng  on  thy  UtA  bed,  which,  connectig  Um  mm 
VI&  tiw  boy,  iMdE  tlwe  bM^  m  11^  latert  eioiciie  of  in^isitiaB. 
t»  the  d«  ■!■■,  nndnuniup  of  Aftrm  and  MoiiyiJiini,  than 
vtrt  a  iKUar,  and  an  earfy  npe  one,  under  the  looA  DDilded 

"  ntandprnkColet    For  thee  the  Fudme  Mnns  ««p.    b 
that  ibU  ttkMe  thn  cnide  praee^  they  ahaU  eddvafee  t^ 


DETACHED   THOUGHTS   ON    BOOKS   AND 
READING 

Tto  maaA  thn  imUtt  of  a  book  is  to  entevtain  one's  tdf  with  tbe  faced  pioda^  of 
'    aao^er  maa^  hnm.    Ncnr  I  flunk  a  man  of  qnality  and  breeding  maf  be  VMdi 
esmed  wiik  Ae  "*"—**  ipioniB  oc  nii  ovnu 

AS  higenioiB  acauBiataQee  ct  my  own  wae  lo  mneh  stnuk  with 
thn  bnght  «aby  of  his  Lordihip,  tiiat  he  W  left  off  readrng 
altogether,  to  the  great  improTeoient  of  hk  originality.  At  the 
luuard  of  kuing  some  credit  on  this  head,  I  must  confen  that  I 
dediMte  no  imroiviiderable  portion  of  my  time  to  other  people's 
thoughts.  I  dream  away  my  life  in  others'  speculations.  I  joie 
to  loge  m\'self  in  other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking  T 
am  Tv&iling ;  1  cannot  sil  and  tbmK.     ^^^ks  t^'"k  for  me. 

I  hare  no  repn^umces.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  for  me^ 
nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low.  1  can  read  any  thing  whic**  ^  '^H 
a  book.  Theiv  are  things  in  that  shape  wmcn  i  cannot  cJlow  for 
SuoKT 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no  books — bihlia  a-hMia 
— I  reckon  Court  Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Draught 
Boanls  bound  and  lettered  at  the  back.  Scientific  TVeatises,  Al- 
'  uiaiiaoks.  Statutes  at  Large ;  the  wm'ks  of  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Beattie,  Soame  Jenjns,  and,  generally,  all  thoee 
volumes  which  '^  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without : "  the 
Histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and  Pafey^s 
Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read  almost 
any  thing.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  un- 
excluding. 

I  confess  that  it  movg  my  spleq?  to  see  these  tkin^  in  hoohf 
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I  elothintf  perchetJ   u\hju  shelves,  like  false  ^int^,  usurpers  of  true 

I  ithrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctimrv,  thmflting  out  the  legitimate 

'  oocup&nti^.     To  reach  iii>wn  a  well-lx>iind  M?niblanfe  of  a  voluiiie, 

[  and!  hofie  it  is  sonic  kiml-hcMHeti   plnv^book.  thtii,  opening   what 

I  ** seem  its  !e«ivos."  toeonie  bolt  upon  a  withering  PopuUlinn  K«yiy. 

r  To  expect  «  Steele,  or  a   Fiinpthnr,  ftn<l   fimf — Adam  Smith.     To 

new    A    weli-arrnnged    assortment    of  bloekheaded    Kucvclopiediaa 

(An^Jicanas   or  MetropolitaDHs)    set   out   in   an   arruv    of   liusNta,. 

or  Morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  f»;ood  leather  would  eoinfortahly 

rv-clothc  oiy  .shivering  fi»li(?s ;    would  renovate  Panit-elsiis  himself, 

and  enable  old  llavuiinid  Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the 

I  world.     I  never  set^  these  imjiostors,  but  I  long  to  strip  them,  to 

V  warm  mv  raggeil  veterans  in  their  spoils. 

I      To   be   strong-backed   and    neat-boimd    is    the    desideratum  of 
f  a   voUime.      Mng^nficence   comes   after.     This^    when    it   Ortii    be 
afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  hU  kinds  of  hook»  indiscrimio- 
ateW.     I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  Maijazines,  for  instanee,  in  full 
wait     The  dishabille,    or   half-binding-  (with   Russia    back.^   ever) 
\  M  our  coetunie.     A   SlmkeHpeare,   <ir  a   Milton    (unlesa  the    first 
'  editions),  it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  appai-el.     The 
posKsrion  of  them  confers  no  distinction.      The  extenor  of  theui 
I  (the  tiling  themAelveH  being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raineu  no 
I  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  pro|>erty  in  the  owner,     Thoro- 
■Hi's  Sensonst  ogain^  looKft  best  (I   maintain  it)  a  little  toni,  and 
mnf^-earerl.      How    beautiful   to  a   genuine   lover  of   reading    are 
the  sulliefl  leaves,  and   worn  out  appearance^  nay,  the  ver\'  odour 
(beyond  liussia'lj  if  i-ve  would  not  forget  kind  feeling*;  in  fastidious- 
nesR,  of  an  old  "  Circulating  Library "  Tom  Jones,   or   Vicar  of 
Wakefield  f     How    they    speak    of   the    thousand    thuml>»,    that 
have  tunt€*d  over  their  l^ges  with  delight  ! — of  the  lone  scmpsh'eaa, 
whtini  thev  mav  have  cheered  (milliner,  or  harder-working  mantua- 
maker^  after  her  long  dayV  needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight^ 
when  she  ha.s  snatched  an  hour,  ill  s|>ared  from  sleep,  to  stee[)  her 
cares,  a»  in  some  Lethean  eup,  in  spelling  out  their  enchanting  eon- 
tents  !      Who  would  have  them  a  whit  less  soiled  ?     What  better 
ct»nditioii  could  we  desire  to  see  them  in  ? 

lujiOlDC  reHpi'rts  tjif  liciij:ig.a.  lwif|k^  i>^  Hie  lir^  jj^jiginiAndH^fniTp 
!jir|diny.  Fielding,  Sniollet,  Stcnie,  and  all  that  class  of  perpetu- 
allv  self- It.' productive  voluniea — (ireat  Nature's  Stereoty|)es — we 
9ee  tJteni  individually  perish  with  less  i*egret,  l>ecau8e  we  know 
tiie  copies  of  them  to  be  *^etcnie"  But  where  a  Iwok  is  at  once 
both  good  and  rare — where  the  individual  is  almost  the  species,  and 
when  that  perishes. 

We  knosv  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 

That  can  its  light  relumine" — 
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fluch  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the  Diike  df  Nevcftstlcv 
by  his  Dachesa — no  casket  u  rich  enough,  no  casing  suSideatlv 
durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description^  which  seem  hapele»» 
ever  to  be  reprinted  ;  but  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  pro8e*works.  Fuller^— of  whom 
we  have  reprints,  yet  the  books  thentselves,  though  they  go  abo^^| 
and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we  know^  have  not  endenixefflB^ 
themselves  {uor  pa*j]bly  ever  will)  in  the  national  heart,  6o  as  to 
becomt;  fttock  books — it  is  good  to  posj>es.s  these  in  dumble  and 
tostly  covers.  I  do  not  care  for  a  First  Folio  of  Shak$peare.  I 
rather  prefer  the  common  editions  of  Uowe  and  Tonson,  without 
notes,  and  with  platfSy  whicki,  tjetng  so  execrably  bad,  sierve  a:i 
maps,  or  modest  retueinbmiicera,  to  the  text  ;  and  without  pre- 
tending to  any  supposable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much  Iwtter 
than  the  ShaVspcare  gallery  engravinffSy  which  did,  I  have  a 
conifnunity  of  feeling  with  my  countrymen  nl>out  liis  Plays,  and  I 
like  those  eilitioiis  of  him  best,  which  have  been  oftenest  tunibletl 
about  tuid  handled. — On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  read  Ut^aumnnt  ant! 
Fletcher  but  in  Folio.  The  Octavo  editions  are  painful  to  hnik  nl. 
I  hiive  no  sympathy  with  them.  If  they  were  as  mueh  read  as  tlif 
current  editions  of  the  other  jK>et^  I  should  prefer  them  in  tlvd 
shape  to  the  older  one.  I  do  not  know  a  more  heartleos  sight 
than  the  reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  What  nee<I  wax 
there  of  unearthing  the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  U* 
expn.se  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  newest  fa^ihion  to  uiodeni 
censure  r  what  hapless  stationer  could  dream  of  Burton  ever  !»■- 
coming  popular  ?— The  wiietched  Malone  could  not  do  worse,  when 
he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him  white-wajth  the 
painted  effigy  of  old  Shakspeare,  which  stood  there,  in  rude  but 
lively  fashion  depicted,  to  tlie  very  colour  «if  the  cheek,  the  eye, 
the  eye-brow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he  uaed  to  wear — the  onlv 
authentic  testimony  we  had,  however  imperfect,  of  thene  ciiriau* 
parb)  and  |>arceU  of  him.     They  covered  him  over  with  a  i-oat  of 

white  paint.      By ,  if  1  had  been  a  justiie  of  peace  for  Wan 

wickahire,  I  would  have  clapt  both  commentator  and  sexton  fa.'tt 
in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious  variety. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — these  sapient  trouble -tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  1  confess,  that  Uie  names  of 
Borne  of  our  poets  sounti  sweeter,  and  itave  a  Hner  relish  to  the  ear 
— to  mine,  at  lea.st — than  that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakapeare  ^  It  may 
be,  that  the  latter  are  more  staled  and  rung  upon  in  common  dis- 
course. The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carrj-  a  perfume  in  the 
mention,  are.  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
and  C^3wley. 
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Mpch  depends  upon  wAm.  ami  141^*1-*  you  rand  a  N>nk.  in  the 
fiTe  or  six  impatient  minute,  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who 
vroold  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  a  stop-gap,  or  a 
volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes^  sermons  ? 

Milton  almottt  retjuires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be  played 
before  you  enter  upon  him.  But  he  brings  hiw  music,  to  which, 
who  listens,  bad  need  bring  dot-ile  thoughts*  and  purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — with  less  of  ceremony 
gentle  ^hakspeare  enters.  At  such  a  season,  the  Tempest,  or 
Tiia  own  Winter's  Tale — 

ITiese  two  poeta  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud — to  yourselt^  or 
(as  it  chances)  to  some  single  person  listening.  More  than  one — 
and  it  d^^nerates  into  an  auaienee. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  aie  for  the 
«ye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not  no  to  read  them  out,  I  could 
never  h^tcn  to  even  the  better  kind  of  modem  novels  without 
extreme  irk»ometies». 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In  some  of  the  Bank 
offices  it  is  tlie  custom  (to  save  &o  much  individual  time)  for 
ot»e  of  the  clerks — who  ia  the  best  dcholar^ — to  commence  upon  the 
Timce,  or  the  Chronicle,  and  recite  it^  entire  contents  aloud  />ro 
bano  publico.  With  every  advantage  of  lungs  and  elocution,  the 
[  effeaA,  la  singularly  vapid.  In  barbers'  shops  and  public-houses  a 
fellow  will  get  up,  and  s(>ell  out  a  |>aragraph,  whicn  he  communi- 

Icatcs  as  some  dif*covery.  AnoUxer  foilows  with  kis  selection.  So  the 
pntire  journiil  transpire>i  at  length  by  pit^ce-meal.  Seldom -read  ere 
pre  5I0W  readers,  and,  without  this  expedient  no  one  in  the  company 
pTould  probably  ever  travel  through  the  contents  of  a  whole  paper. 
I  Newspaj>ers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever  lays  one  dovm 
l^ithout  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in  black,  at  Nandn^a, 
keeps  the  paper  I  I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  waiter  bawling  out 
incessantly*  "  the  Chroiticte  it:  in  hand,  Sir." 

Coming  in  to  an  inn  at  night — having  ordered  your  supper — 
what  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  Hnd  lying  m  the  window-seat, 
left  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  carelyssness  of  some  former  guest 
— two  or  three  numbers  of  the  old  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
with    its   amusing   Uie-d.-tHe    pictures — "  The    Royal    Lover  and 

Lady   G ; ''  "The  Melting  Platonic  and  the  old  Betiu,"— and 

II      «tcb  like  antiquated  scandal  ?     Would  you  exchange  it — at  that 
'      tune,  and  in  Uiut  place — For  a  better  liook  ? 

Poor  Tobin*  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not  regret  it  so  much  for 
the  weightier  kinds  of  reading^ — the  Paradise  Lost,  or  Coraus,  he 
could  have  read  to  him — but  he  missed  the  pleasure  of  skimming 
^Hver  with  his  own  eye  a  magazine,  or  a  light  pamphlet. 
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I  should  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the  serious  avenues  of  aoii=^< 
cathedral  alone,  and  reading  Oaiidide. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical  surpHse  than  having  be^^?^i 
once  detected — by  a  familiar  damsel — reclined  at  my  ease  upon  tfers.* 
grass,  on  Primrose  Hill  (her  Cythera),  reading — Pamela.  'nie:^n 
was  nothing  in  the  book  to  make  a  man  seriously  ashamed  at  tfeii* 
exposure ;  but  as  she  seated  herself  down  by  me,  and  seemed  det^i* 
mined  to  read  in  company,  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been — aarsi 
other  book.  We  read  on  very  sociably  for  a  few  pages ;  and,  ik.o1 
finding  the  autlior  much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and — went  awau^. 
Gentle  casuist,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  conjecture,  whether  the  bliK.ali 
(for  there  was  one  between  us)  was  the  property  of  the  nymph  or 
the  swain  in  this  dilemma.  From  me  you  shall  never  get  the 
secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors  reading.  I  cannot  settle 
my  spirits  to  it.  I  knew  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  was  general/y 
to  be  seen  upon  Snow-hill  (as  yet  Skinner's-street  was  noty,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  studying  a  volume  of 
Lardner.  I  own  this  to  have  been  a  strain  of  abstraction  beyond 
my  reach,  I  used  to  admire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of 
secular  contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter  with  a  porter's  knot,  or 
a  bread  basket,  would  have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the  theology  I 
am  master  of,  and  have  left  me  worse  than  indifferent  to  the  bre 
points. 

There  is  a  class  of  street-readers,  whom  I  can  never  contemplate 
without  affection — the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  wherewithal 
to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a  little  learning  at  the  open  stalls — the 
owner,  with  his  hard  eve,  castin»j  envious  looks  at  them  all  the 
while,  anil  thinking  when  they  will  have  done.  Venturing  tenderly, 
pa<;e  after  page,  exjwctini;  every  moment  when  he  shall  interpose 
hi.>  intcraict,  and   yit  unable  to  deny  themselves  the  gratification, 

tiiey  "snatch  a  fearful  joy."     Martin  IJ ,  in  this  way,  by  daily 

fraji^ments,  ^ot  thioujjh  two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall- 
keeper  (lamped  liis  laudable  ambition,  by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his 
younger  days)  whether  he  meant  to  purehase  the  work.  M. 
deelares,  that  under  no  cireumstanees  of  his  life  did  he  ever  peruse 
a  book  with  half  the  sntisfaetion  which  he  took  in  tho.se  uneasy 
snatclies.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day  hjis  moralised  upon  this 
subject  in  two  very  touching  but  homely  stan7.as. 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 
"  You,  Sir,  you  never  buy  a  book. 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
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The  boy  paaa'd  slowly  on*  and  with  a  sigh 

He  wiah'd  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 

Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  ^ould  have  had  no  need. 

Of  snffertngs  the  poor  have  many,! 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy : 

I  soon  perceiv'd  another  boy, 

Who  look'd  as  if  he'd  not  had  any 

Food,  for  that  day  at  least— enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder. 

Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  wiUiont  a  penny. 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat : 

No  vn>nder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  had  learn'd  to  eat. 
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I  AM  fond  of  passing  my  vacations  (I  believe  I  have  said  so 
before)  at  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Next  to  these  my 
choice  would  fix  me  at  some  woody  spot,  such  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Henley  affords  in  abundance,  upon  the  banks  of  my 
beloved  Thames.  But  somehow  or  other  my  cousin  contrives  to 
wheedle  me  once  in  three  or  four  seasons  to  a  watering  place.  Old 
attachments  cling  to  her  in  spite  of  experience.  We  have  been 
dull  at  Worthing  one  summer,  duller  at  jSrighton  another,  dullest 
at  Eastboum  a  third,  and  are  at  this  moment  doing  dreary  penance 
at — Hastings ! — and  all  because  we  were  happy  many  years  ago  for 
a  brief  week  at — Margate.  That  was  our  first  sea-side  experiment, 
and  many  circumstances  combined  to  make  it  the  most  agreeable 
holvday  of  my  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen  the  sea,  and  we 
had  never  been  from  home  so  long  together  in  company. 

Can  I  forset  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy,  wim  ihy  weather- 
beaten,  sun--Dumt  captain,  and  his  rough  accommodations — ill 
exchanged  for  the  foppery  and  fresh-water  nioeness  of  the  modem 
steam-packet?  To  the  winds  and  waves  thou  oommittedst 
thy  goodly  freightage,  and  didst  ask  no  aid  of  magic  fumes,  and 
spells,  and  boiling  cauldrons.  With  the  gales  of  heaven  thou 
wentest  swimmingly ;  or,  when  it  was  their  pleasure,  stoodest  still 
with  sailor-like  patience.  Thy  course  was  natural,  not  forced,  as 
in  a  hot-bed ;  nor  didst  thou  go  poisoning  the  breath  of  ocean 
with  sulphureous  smoke — a  great  sea-chimsera,  chimneying  and 
fumadng  the  deep;  or  liker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up  Scam- 
ander. 
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Can    I    forget    thj   honest,    yet   slend«r   crew,    with    kiieir 
reluctant  responses  {yet  to  the  suppression  of  anir'thing  like  con- 
tempt) to  the  raw  questions^  which  we  of  the  great   city  would      1 
be  t'ver  and  anon  putting  to  them,  as  to  the  uses  of  this  or  that      | 
strange   naval    implement?      'Specially    can    I   forget    thee,    thou 
happy  medium,  thou  fihade  of  refuge  between  us  and  them,  ton- 
cihatin^  interpreter  of  their  skill  to  our  simplicity,  oomfortahV 
ambassador  between  sea  and  land  !— whose  sailor-trowsers>  did  not      I 
more  convincingly  a8$ure  thee  to  be  an  adopted   denizen  of  the 
former,  than   thy  white  cap,  and  whiter  apron  over   them,  with 
thy  neat-fingered  practice  in  thy  culinary  vocation,  bespoke  thw      ! 
ta  have  been  of  inland  nurture  heretofore — ji  master  cook  of  Easl- 
cheap?     How  busily  didst  thou  ply  thy  multifarious  occupation, 
cook,  mariner,  attendant,  chamberlain:    here,  there,   like  another 
AHcl,  flaming  at  once  about  all  jiarts  of  the  deck,  yet  with  kindli^^^ 
ministratioTi!^— not  to  assist  the  tempest,  but,  as  if  touched  withi^f 
kindred  sense  of  our  infirmities,  to  soothe  the  qualms  which  tha^^ 
untried  motion  mifl;ht  haply  raise  in  our  crude  land-fancies.     And 
when  the  o'cr-washing  billows  drove  us  bi?low  dcx'k  (for  it  was  far 
gone  in  Octolwr,  and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing  weather)  how  did 
thy  officious  miniftterings,  still  cateritig  for  our  comfort,  with  cards* 
and  cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial  conversation,  alleviate  the  close- 
ness and  the  confinement  of  thy  eUe  (truth  to  say)  not  verv  savourv^ 
nor  very  inviting,  little  cabin  ! 

With  thene  additsments  to  boot,  we  had  on  board  a  fellow-  , 
pftSr*ensei%  whose  discourse  in  verity  might  have  beguiled  a  longf^M 
voyage  than  we  meditated^  and  have  made  m^rtli  and  wondH^ 
araund  as  far  as  the  Azores.  He  waj*  a  dark,  Spanish  uom- 
plexioned  young  man,  remarkably  handsome,  with  an  officer-like 
assurance,  and  an  insuppressible  volubility  of  fussertion.  He  wa*, 
in  fact^  the  greatest  liar  I  had  met  with   then,  or  since.      He 

none  of  yonr  hesitating,  half  story- telleiij  {a  moat  painful  d' j_ 

tion  of  mortals)  who  go  on  sounding  your  belief,  and  only  giving 
you  as  much  as  they  see  you  can  swallow  at  a  time— the  nibbling 
pickpockets  of  your  pitience — ^but  one  who  committed  downright, 
day-light  depredations  upon  his  neighbour's  faith.  He  did  not 
stand  shivering  upon  the  brink,  but  was  a  hearty  thorough-paced 
liar,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  your  cretlulity.  I 
partly  believe,  he  made  pretty  sure  of  hia  com|>any.  Not  many 
rich,  not  many  wise,  or  leanied,  composed  at  that  time  the  common 
stowage  of  a  Margate  packet.  We  were,  I  am  afraid,  a  aet  of  as 
unieasoned  Londoners  (let  our  enemies  give  it  a  wor»e  name)  as 
Aldermanbury,  or  Watling-street,  at  that  time  of  day  could  hare 
supplied.  There  might  be  an  exception  or  two  among  us,  but  I 
«com    to   make   any  invidious   distinctions   among   such   a  jolly. 
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aJiupftnionable  ship's  ci>mpany«  as  those  were  whom  I  sailed  with, 

S(jinething  too  must  be  conceded  to  the  Genius  Loci,     Had  the 

confident  fellow  told  us  half  the  legends  on  land,  which  he  favoured 

i»  with  OD  the  other  element,  I  flatter  mjself  the  good  senj*  of 

mwt  of  us  would  have  revolted.     But  we  were  m  a  new  world, 

*)Ui   everything   unfamiliar  about   us,  and    the    time    and    plac^e 

disposed  us  to  the  reception  of  any  prodigious  marvel  whatsoever. 

Time  baa  obliterated  from  my  memory  much  of  hk  wild  fabling» ; 

and  Uie  rest  would  appear  but  dnW,  as  writteti,  and  to  be  read  on 

ithore.      He   had   been   Aid-de-camp  (among  other  rare  accidents 

and  fortunes)  to  a  Persian  prince,  and  at  one  blow  had  stricken  oW 

the  bead  of  the  King  of  Carimania  on  horseback.     He,  of  course, 

RUirtied  the  Prince's  daughter,     I  fore;et  what  unlucky  tuni  in  the 

politics  of  tliat  court,  combining  with  the  loss  of  his  consort,  wa* 

the   reason  of  his  quitting  Persia;    but  with   the  rapidity  of  a 

magician  he  transjxjrted  himself,  along  with  bis  hearers,  back  to 

gland,  where  we  stiM  found  him  in  the  confidence  of  great  ladies. 

crc  was  some  storj'  of  a  Princes**^ — Elizabeth^  if  I  remembur — 

ving  intrusted    to   his  care  an    extraonltnary  casket  of  jewels, 

some  extraonlinarj'  occasion — ^but  as  I  am  not  certain  of  the 

or  circunwtance  at  this  distitnce  of  time,  I  munt  leave  it  to 

Koval  dauijhtcrs  of  Kn^  I  and  to  settle  the  honour  anions  them- 

Ael\-e^  in  private.      I  cannot  call  to  mind  half  hi?*  pleasant  wonders; 

but   I   jiterfectly  remember;,  that  in  the  coui-se  of  his  trav^^ls  he  had 

n  a   pbccnix;  and  he  obliginglv  undeceived   uy  of  the   vulgar 

or,   that  thtre   is  but  one  of  that  speckles  at  a  time,  assuring 

>  that   they  were  not  tmcomraon  in  »ome  parts  of  Upiwr  Kgypt. 

ithcrto  he  had  found  the  moat  implicit  listeners.     His  drcammg 

icies  had  trans[w>rtcd  us  beyond  the  "ignorant  present."     But 

4ien  (still   harJyiiLg  more  and  mure  in  his  triumphs  over  oar  flim- 

iltcity)  he  went  on  to  affinn  that  he  had  actually  sailed  tlirough  tb' 

of  the  ColossuR  at  Rhodes,  it  realty  Ix^ame  necessary  to  make 

stand.     And  here  I  must  do  ju.itiDe  to  the  good  sense  and  intre- 

lidity  of  one  of  our  party,  a  youth,  that  had  hitherto  been  one  of 

his  most  deferential  auditors,  who,  from  his  recent  reading,  made 

bold  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as 

"the   CblossUff  in   question  had    lieen   destroyed   long  since:"  to 

[      whose  opioion,  delivered  with  all  modesty,  our  hero  was  obliging 

^^mou^i  to  concede  thus  much,  that  "the  tigure  was  indeed  a  Uttlc 

^Bumaged.'"     Thi»  was  the  only  opposition  he  met  with,  and  it  did 

^^bt  at  all  seem  to  stagger  him,  for  he  proceeded  with  his  fables, 

^^Hiicb  the  same  youth  appeared  to  i^wallow  with  still  more  com- 

^^■aceucy  than  ever, — confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  extreme  candour 

^Hr  thjit  coucemion.     With  tliese  prodigieu  he  wheedled  na  on  till  we 

came  in  sight  of  the  Reculver&»  which  one  of  our  own  company 
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(hanng  been  the  vovage  before)  immediately  recognising,  and 
pointing  out  to  us,  was  considered  by  us  as  uo  ordinar>  ^aman. 
All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck  quite  a  diiTcient 
character.  It  was  a  lad,  Jipparently  very  ].Xfor,  ver>'  infirn^,  and 
very  patient.  His  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with  a  smile  :  and,  if 
he  caught  now  and  then  aome  snatcheti  of  these  wild  legends,  it  whs 
by  accident,  and  they  seemed  not  to  concern  bim.  The  waves  to 
him  whifipered  more  pleasant  stories.  He  was  as  one,  being  with 
ua,  but  not  of  us.  He  heard  the  bell  of  dinner  ring  without 
stirring ;  and  when  some  of  u«  pulled  out  our  private  storcit — 
our  cold  meat  and  our  salad^s — he  produced  none,  aiid  seemed  to 
want  none.  Unly  a  solitary  biscuit  he  had  laid  in  ;  pj'ovision  for 
the  one  or  two  days  and  u^hts,  to  which  thet^e  vtssels  then  were 
oftentimes  obli|red  to  proloug  their  voyage.  Upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him,  which  he  seemed  neither  to  court  nor 
decHne,  we  learned  that  he  was  going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope 
of  beiiig  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  thei'e  for  ^ea^txathing.  Ili-^ 
disease  was  a  scrofula^  which  appeatX'd  to  have  eaten  all  over 
him.  He  expressed  great  hopcji  of  a  cure;  and  when  we  asked 
him,  whether  he  bad  any  fiends  where  he  was  going,  he  repHed, 
"  he  had  no  friends." 

These  pleasant,  and  iconic  mournful  passjiges,  with  the  first  sight 
of  the  sea,  ca-o|)erating  with  youth,  aiid  a  sense  of  holydays,  and 
out-of-door  adventure,  to  me  that  had  been  pent  up  in  populous 
cities  for  many  months  before,— have  left  upon  my  mind  the 
fragrance  as  of  summer  days  gone  by,  bequeathing  nothing  but 
their  remembrance  for  cold  and  wintr)'  hours  to  chew  upon. 

Will  it  be  thought  a  digression  (it  may  sjwre  some  unwelcome 
comparisons),  if  1  endeavour  to  account  for  the  tlinnntisfitction 
which  1  have  heard  so  many  persons  confers  to  have  fett  (afl  I 
did  myself  feel  in  part  on  this  occa-^ion).  at  the  sight  of  thf  eea 
for  the  first  timti  ?  I  think  the  reasi^m  usually  given — referring  to 
the  incapacity  of  actual  objects  for  satisfying  our  preconct'ptions  of 
them^-scarcelv  goes  deep  enough  into  the  ques^tion.  Let  the  Maine 
person  see  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  ukountain,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  he  shall  perhaps  fet^l  himself  a  little  mortifieil.  The  thiiigs 
do  not  fill  up  that  space,  which  the  idea  of  theu»  seemed  to  takt*  up 
in  his  mind.  But  they  have  still  a  correspondency  to  his  first 
notion,  and  in  time  grow  up  to  it,  bo  as  to  produce  n  vciy  similar 
impression;  enlarging  themselves  (if  I  may  say  stj)  upon  f«miliaritvj_ 
But  the  sea  remains  a  disappointment.™ Is  it  not,  that  in  //*'-■  hiiie^A 
we  had  expected  to  behold  (absurdly,  I  gi'ant,  hut,  I  am  afraid,  by 
the  law  of  imagination  unavoidably)  not  a  definite  object,  as  thos«^ 
wild  beasts,  or  that  mountain  compassablc  by  the  eye,  but  aU  thi 
sea  at  once^  rto:  co^mensukate  aktagoki^ti  of  tiik  eakth  !     I  do 
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idt  say  we  tell  outscIvch  so  much,  but  the  cra^nug  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young 
person  of  fifteen  {na  I  then  wa.s)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but 
from  description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the  first  time — all  that  he 
h&R  been  reading  of  it  alt  his  hfe^  and  that  the  most  enthusiaRtic 
part  of  lifp» — all  he  has  gathered  from  narratives  of  wandering 
seamen ;  what  he  has  gained  from  true  voyages,  and  what  he 
cherishes  ag  credulously  from  romance  and  poetrj' ;  crowding  their 
images,  and  exacting  stranw  tributes  from  expectation. — He  thinks 
of  the  great  deep,  and  of  those  who  go  down  unto  it ;  of  it*!  thou- 
sand isles,  and  of  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ;  of  its  I'ecei^nng  the 
mighty  Plata,  or  Orellana,  into  its  bosomj  without  disturbance,  or 
fienst  of  ftugmentfttion  ;  of  Biscay  Rwellp4f  and  the  mariner 

For  njany  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 
Incessant  labouring  round  ihe  stormy  C»p«; 

of  fiibtl  rocks,  and  the  "  still-vexed  Bermoothes  ;  "  of  great  whtrl- 
|N>ol.s  and  the  water-spout  -  of  sunken  shi|)K,  and  smnless  treasurEs 

I  Bwallowed   up  in   the  unrestoring  depths:   of   Hshes   and    quaint 

[inoofltersi,   to  which  ail  that  is  terrible  on  earth — 

Ee  but  as  buggs  to  frighten  babrs  \vitha], 
Compared  with  the  creatures  en  the  sea^s  entral ; 

of  naked  ravages,  and  Juan  Feniandcz ;  of  pearls,  and  shells  ;  of 
coraJ   betl-s  ^nd  of  enchanted  isles  ;  of  mtirmaids"  grots — . 

I  do  not  uj^sert  that  in  sober  earnest  he  cxpecbi  to  be  ^hown  all 
these  wonders  at  once*  but  he  is  under  the  tyi-anny  of  a  mighty 
faculty,  which  liaunU  hiui  with  confused  hints  and  shadows  of 
all  thefie  ;  and  when  the  actual  object  o[>en&  first  upon  him,  seen 
{in  tame  weather  too  most  likely)  from  our  unromantic  coasts— a 
»peck,  rt  slip  of  sea-wattr,  as  it  shows  to  him^what  can  it  prove 
but  a  very  unsatisfying  and  even  diminutive  entjertainment  'f  Or 
if  he  had  come  to  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  was  it  much  more 
U)an  tlie  river  widening  ?  anti,  even  out  of  sij<ht  of  land,  what  had 
he  but  a  Hat  w.itery  horizon  about  him,  nothing  comparable  to  the 
vast  o'er-curtainiiig  wky,  his  familiar  object,  seen  daily  without 
dread   or  ama2cmcnt  ? — Who^  in    siuiilar   circumstances,    has  not 

tempted  to  exclaim  with  Charuba,  in  the  pueiti  nf  Gebir, —       f  ' 

Is  tbb  the  mighty  cKcan  ? — is  this  all  ?  y  ^'^^^^^ 

1   love  town,  or  country ;  but  this  detestable  Quque^J\>rt  is  /^^ 
neither.     [  hate  these  scrubl>ed  shoots,  thrusting  out  tneir  starved 
foliage  from  between  the  horrid  fissures  of  dusty  innutritioua  rocks; 
which  the  amateur  calls  "  verdure  to  the  edge  of  the  wea."     I  re-  [ 

ipjire  woods,  and  they  show  me  stunted  coppices.     I  cry  out  for  the  1 

water-brook^  and  pant  for  fresh  streams,  and  inland  murmurs.     I 
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cannot  iiatid  all  dftv  oti  the  nnkod  beach,  watching  the  capricious 
hues  of  the  sea,  »hifting  like  the  colours  of  a  dying  mullet.     I  am 
tired  of  looking  out  at  the  winduus  of  thi^  inland -prison,     I  woulii 
fain  retire  into  the  interior  of  my  cage.     VVhile  I  gaae  upon  the 
sea,  I  want  to  be  on  it,  over  it,  across  it.     It  hinds  me  in  wift 
chains,  as  of  iron.     My  thoughts  are  abroad.     I  should  not 
feel  in  Staffordshire.     There  is  no  home  for  me  here.     There  h 
DO  ^icnse  of  home  at  Hastings.     It  is  a  place  of  fugiti^'e  resort-, 
an  heterogeneous  azs^emhlage  of  sea-mews  and  stock -broker?,  Am- 
phitrites  of  tiie  town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the  Ocean.     If 
it  were  what  it  was  in  its  primitive  ahape^  and  what  it  ought  to 
have  remained,  a  fair  honest  fihhing  town,  and  no  more,  it  were 
something^with  a  few  strajaglijig  fishermen's  huts  scattered  atmut^ 
■artless  as  its  cliff?*,  and  with  their  materials  filched  from  them,  it 
were  something.     I  cotild  abide  to  dwell  with  Mt^seht?k  ;  to  assort 
with   fisher-awainfi,  ami  «mtiggler&.     There  are,  or  I  dream  there 
are,    many   of  this   latter  occupation   here.     Their  faces    become 
the  plac«.     I  like  a  smuggler.      He  is  the  only  honest  thief.      He 
robs  nothing  but  t!ie  revemie, — an  abstraction  T  never  greatly  cai«d 
alMut,     I  could  go  out  with  them  in  their  mackarel  boats,  or  al>out 
their  less  ustensibte  business  with  liome  i^atii^ifaction.     f  can  eveu 
tolerate  those  poor  victims  to  monotony,  who    from   day  to  flav 
pace  along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress  and  recurrence,  to  watcJi 
their  illicit  countrymen — townsfolk  or  brethren  perchance — whist- 
ling to  the  sheathing  and  unsheathing  of  their  cutlasses  (their  onlv 
solace),  who  under  the  mild  name  of  preventive  service,  keep  up  a 
legitimated  civil  warfare  in  the  deplorable  atjsence  of  a  foreign  one^ 
to  show  their  detestation  of  nin  ho|]and«,  and  zcai  for  old  England. 
But  it  is  the  visitants  from  towUj  that  come  here  to  say  that  they 
have  been  here,  with  no  more  relish  of  tile  sea  than  a  pond  perch, 
or  a  dace  might  be  supposed  to  have,  that  are  my  aversion.     F  feel 
like  a  foolieth  dace  in  these  regions,  and  have  as  little  toleration  for 
myself  here,  as  for  them.      What  can  they  want  here  ?  if  they  had 
A  true  relish  of  the  tK-oan,  why  have  they  brought  all  this  land 
''^i^g^K^   with   them?    or   why   pitch   tlietr  civilised    tents    in   the 
desert  ?     Wlmt   mean  theme  scanty  book*rooms — marine  libraries 
as  they  entitle  them — if  tlie  sea  were,  aa  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  IxHjk  "to  read  strange  matter  in  ?**  wnat  are  their  foolish 
conceii-rooins,  if  they  come,  as  they  would  fain  be  thought  to  do, 
to  listen  to  the  nmsic  of  the  waves  ?     All  is  false  and  hollow  pre- 
li'iition.     Tliey  come,  because  it  is  the  ftii^hlon,  and  to  spoil   the 
niiluix'    of  the  place.     They   are  niostlv,   a.<;   1    have   said,   *tock- 
bnikt'is;  but  I  have  watcheil  the  tjetter  sort  of  them — now  and 
jben.  an  honcut  citizen  (of  the  old  stiimij),  in  the  simplicity  of  hi* 
MPHTt,  nhall  bi-iiig  down  his  wife  and  tituighters,  to  taste  the  sea 
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I  alwnys  know  the  date  of  their  arrival.  It  i«  easy  to  see 
it  in  their  countenance.  A  day  or  two  they  go  wanderiiig^  on  the 
ahingleM,  picking  up  cockte-shells,  and  thinking  them  great  things; 
but,  in  a  poor  weelt,  imagination  slackens  :  tlicy  begin  to  discover 
that  cockles  produce  no  pearls,  and  then — O  then  ! — if  I  could 
interpret  for  the  pretty  creatures  (I  know  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  confess  it  themselves)  how  gladly  would  they  exchange 
their  sea-side  rambles  for  a  Sunday  walk  on  the  grecn-eward  of 
their  accustomed  Twickenham  meadows! 

I  would  ask  of  one  of  these  sea-chai-med  emigrants,  who  think 
they  truly  love  the  sea,  with  its  wild  usages^  what  would  their 
feeliogs  be^  if  some  of  the  unsophisticated  aborigines  of  this  place, 
encouraged  hy  their  courteous  questionings  hert*,  should  venture,  on 
the  faith  of  such  assured  sympflthy  between  them,  to  return  the 
visit,  and  come  up  to  see — London.  1  must  imagine  them  with 
their  titihing  tackle  on  their  back,  tin  we  carry  our  town  nei'CsBariea, 
What  ft  seneation  would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  ?  What  vehement 
laughter  would  it  not  excite  among 

The  da-ughtere  of  CheapBide,  and  wives  of  Lombard-fitT'Cet. 


I  au!  Nure  that  no  jownjired^  or  iiUaiwi-horn  subjects,  can  feel 
their  TFHe"  and^uatural  nourishraent  at  these  sfMa-placeft.  Nature, 
where  ahe  does  not  mean  us  fur  mariners  and  vagabonds,  bids  us 
stay  at  home.  The  salt  foam  seems  to  nourish  a  spleen.  I  am  not 
half  BO  good-itatured  as  by  the  milder  waters  of  my  natural  river. 
I  would  exchange  tliewe  sea-gulls  for  swans,  and  scud  a  swallow  for 
ever  about  the  bajiks  of  Tbamesis. 


THE  CONVALESCENT 


APREII^Y  severe  fit  of  indisposition  which,  under  the  name  of 
a  nervous  fever,  has  made  a  prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  is  but  slowly  leaving  nie,  has  reduced  me  to  an  incapacity 
of  rertecting  upon  any  topic  foreign  to  itself.  Expect  no  healthy 
conclusions  from  me  this  month,  reader ;  I  can  offer  you  only  aick 
men's  dreams. 

And  trulv  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such  ;  for  what  else  ia  it 
but  a  magnificent  dream  for  h  man  to  lie  a-bed,  and  draw  day-light 
curtains  almut  him  ;  and,  hhutting  out  the  sun,  to  induce  a  total 
oblivion  of  all  the  works  which  are  going  on  under  it  ?     To  become 
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insensibte  to  a.11  tlie  operations  of  life^  except  the  beatiu^  of 
feeble  pulse  ? 

If  there  be  a  regal  solitiirfe,  it  ia  a  sick  bed.  How  the  pati 
lord^  it  there  i  what  caprices  he  acts  without  controiil !  how  king- 
like  he  sways  his  pillow— tunibliorf,  and  tosstng;,  and  Rhifting,  and 
lowering,  and  tlmnipini;,  arid  Hatting,  and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever 
varyinc;  requUttions  of  hia  throbbing  temples. 

He  chaugr>s  j'^^-j'^f  j__QFten,er  th^n  a,  politician.  Now  he  lie«  full 
length,"  tlien  hulf-len«;tli,  obliquely,  transversely,  head  and  feet 
quito  acroA*  the  bed  ;  aud  none  accuser  hiin  of  tergiversation. 
VVitliin  the  four  curtains  he  is  absolute.  They  are  hia  Mare 
Clauiium* 

How  sickness  enlarge'^  the  diuiensiom  of  a  man's  self  to  himself! 
he  19  his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selH?ihness  is  inculcated 
upon  him  an  his  only  duty.  ^Tis  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law  to 
him.  He  lia-*  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well.  What 
pa^es  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  he  hear  not  the  jarring 
them,  affects  him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  waa  greatly  concerned  in  the  event  of  a 
law-suit,  which  was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his  dearest 
friend.  He  was  to  be  seen  trudging  about  U|iou  thi*  uian^s  err&uil 
to  fifty  tiunrtci's  of  the  tovvn  at  once,  jogging  this  witness,  I'efreshing 
that  solicitor.  The  cause  wao  to  come  on  yesterday.  He  is 
absolutely  &s  indifferent  to  the  decision,  as  if  it  were  a  question  to 
be  tried  at  I*ekin.  Peradveiiture  from  some  wbLsperiogj  going  on 
about  the  house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up  enough 
to  make  him  undei'staTid^  tlmt  tfiinu^s  went  cross-gramed  in  the  t-ourt 
yeaterdav,  and  his  friend  i.s  ruined.  Hut  the  word  "friend,"  and 
the  word  "  ruin,"  disturb  him  no  more  than  so  much  jargon. 
is  not  to  think  of  any  thing  but  how  to  get  better. 

What  ft  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged   in  that   absorbi 
consideration ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sickness,  he  i.*  wraj*|>od  in 
the  Ciillous  hide  of  suffering;  he  keeps  his  sympathy,  li!<e  some 
curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and  key^  tor  his  own  usw  only. 

He  VieA  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  hiinflclfi  &e 
yeameth  over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  to 
think  what  he  suffers ;  he  ia  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  himself. 

He  ia  for  ever  ]jlotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself;  studying 
little  stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  mo^t  of  hiiiLself ;  dividing  himself,  bv  an  allowable 
fiction,  into  as  mnny  diKtinct  individuals,  aa  he  hath  Mire  and 
Borrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  meditatcB— as  of  a  thing  apart 
from  him— upon  his  poor  niching  head,  and  that  dull  pain  which. 
during  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past  night  like  a  log,  or  palpable 
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i«a)MtiiK«of  p&io,  not  to  be  removed  without  opening  the  very 
|dcull,u  it  seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  pities  his  \o\i^y  ckuiDiy, 
|*Henual«l  finders.  ll<n  fompa-ssioimtes  himself  aJ I  over;  and  his 
'be!  \in  verv  diBfipline  of  humanity^  and  tender  heaj't. 

He  ift  Im  own  sympathiaer;  and  instinctively  feels  that  none 
can  80  well  perform  thnt  ottice  for  him.  He  cares  for  few  sjiet^ta-tors 
to  bifi  tragedy.  Only  that  punetunl  face  of  the  old  nurse  pleases 
niin,  that  announces  hi$  broths,  and  hi^  cordiaK  He  like^  it  be- 
lauiw  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  iiecause  he  can  pour  forth  hifl  feverish 
tjsculttlions  liefore  it  as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed^jiost. 

To  Ihe  world's  biisiuess  he  is  dead.  He  unden^tnnd-*  not  what 
the  i^W'wip  and  oci-upations  of  mortals  are ;  only  he  fiiv*  «  glimmer- 
rag  conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the  doctor  makea  hia  daily 
^'■'ul :  KTid  even  in  the  lines  of  that  busy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity 
'>fpalieiiU,  but  solely  conceives  of  himself  a*  the  sick  man.  To 
wliAt  other  unesLsy  couch  the  gtMid  tuHii  is  hastening,  when  he  slips 
out  of  his  charal»er,  folding  up  hts  thin  douceur  so  carefully  for 
rear  of  nistliug; — is  no  speculation  which  he  can  at  present  entertain. 
"^tliiiiJij,  lynly  of  the  refjular  return  of  the  same  phenomenon  at 
*'^L'«»irK'  hour  to-morrow. 

Hituscbold   rumours  touch  him  not.     Some   faint   murmur,   in- 

^''^'Ativeof  life  goin^  on  within  the  house,  Aoothcs  him,  while  he 

*nyws  not  distinctly  what  it  is.     He  is  not  to  know  any  thin^;,  not 

^  think  of  any  thing,     Ser\'ants  gliding  up  or  down  the  di-ttant 

*"*irfA»e,  treading  as  upon  velvet,  gently  keep  his  ear  awake,  »o 

"'i^a.H  he  troubles  not  himself  further  than  with  some  feeble  guew 

^  their  errands.     Exiteter  knowledge  would  l>e  a  burthen  to  him  : 

^can  just  endure  the  preswure  of  conjecture.     He  opens  his  eye 

^mfly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  the  muffled  knocker*  and  closes  it  rt^jain 

^itiiowt  a-sking  "  who  was  it  ?"     He  is  flattei-cd  by  a  ^neral  notion 

*tiiit  inquiries  are  making  after  liim,  but  he  cai-es  not  to  know  the 

*Ume  of  the  inquirer.     In  the  general  .stillness,  and  awful  hush  of 

the  house,  he  lies  in  state,  and  reels  hia  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  preroji^atives.  Com|>iu'e  the 
silent  treadj  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only*  with  which 
t  kie  is  servetl — 'with  the  careless  demeaiiotir,  the  unceremonious 
I  goings  in  and  out  (slapping  of  doors,  or  leaving  them  open)  of  the 
verv  same  attendants,  wlieri  he  is  getting  a  little  better — -and  you 
will  coniess,  that  from  the  bed  of  sickness  (throne  let  me  rather 
caJI  it)  to  the  elbow  chair  of  convalescence,  is  a  fall  from  dignityi 
amounting  to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to  his  pristine  stature ! 
whtTe  is  now  the  space,  which  he  occupied  so  lately,  in  his  own, 
in  the  family's  eye  ?  The  scene  of  his  regalititw,  hia  sick  room, 
which  WAS  his  presence  chamber,  where  he  lay  and  acted  hia  despotic 
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fancies^ — how  is  it  reduced  to  a  conimoti  l^-room  I     The  \nmam 
of  the  very  bed  has  something  tietty  and  unmeanittg  about  it,   U 
ia  vifKi<^  every  day-     Haw  unlike  to  that  wavy,   many-furrosrcd, 
oceanic  surface,  which  it  present^  so  short  a  time  since,  wkcn  to 
make  it  wa*  n  service  not  to  be  thought  of  at  oftener  thtui  Uvw 
or  four  <\ny  revolutions,  when  the  patient  was  with  pain  and  jpief 
to  be  lilted  for  a  little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the  encrtwch- 
inents  uf  unwelcome  neatnest^,  and  decencies  which  fak  fihoken  bane 
deprecated  ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  ^ain,  for  another  thret  or 
four  days'  respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again,  while  tvery 
fresh  furrow  was  a  historical  record  of  some  shiflin»j   posture,  soc&e 
uneasy  turning,  some  i^eeking  for  a  little  ease ;  iuid  the  shniiikro 
skin  scarce  told  a  truer  story  than  the  crumpled  coverlid. 

llusheil  are  those  mysterious  sighs^those  groans — so  much  more 
rtwfiil,  while  we  knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  hidden  suft'ering 
they  proceeded.  The  Lemean  pangs  are  quenched.  The  riddle  of 
sickness  is  solved ;  and  Philoctetes  is  become  an  ordinary  persoiia^e^^ 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man's  dream  of  p^atness  sm^ivt^d^l 
in  the  still   lingering  visitations  of  the   medical   attendunt.     But 
how  is  lie  too  changed  with  every  thing  else !     Can  this  be  he — 
this  man  of  news — of  chat — of  anecdote — of  every  thing  but  phyai 
— can  this  be  he,  who  so  lately  c«me  between  the  patient  and  hi 
cruel  enemy,   as  on  some  soletnn  embassy   from   Nature,  erectii 
herself  into  a  hi^h  uiedlating  party  ?- — Pshaw!  *tis  some  old  worn 

Farewell    with  him  all  that   made  sickness  pompous — the  sy 
that  hushed  the  household — the  dewtrt-likc  stillness,  felt  throughoti 
its  inmost  chambei^ — tlie  mute  attendance — the  inquiry  by  looks — 
the  still  softer  tlelicacierf  of  self-attention — the  sole  and  single 
of  distemper  alonely  Hxetl   u}»n  iUelf—worhl-thoughts  excluded 
the  man  a  world  unto  himself — his  own  theatre — 

What  a  speck  Ia  he  dwindled  into  I 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convale^jcence,  left  bv  the  ebb  of  sickne 
yet  f*ir  enou^ifh  from  the  terra  Hruia  of  ewtablisheil   healtli,   yoil 
note,  dear  Editor^  reached  nie,  requesting — an  article.     In  Artict 
Mortis,  thought  I ;  but  it  is  something  harti — and   the  quibbll 
wretched  as  it  was,  relieved  me.     The  summons,  un&eaju)nable  us  : 
appeared,  seemed  to  link  me  on  again  to  the  petty   husinewies 
life,  which  1    hwd  lost  si^ht  of ;  a  gentle  call  to  activity,   howe\ 
trivial ;  a  wholesome   weaning   from   that   preposterous   dream  oT 
ftelf-nbsorption — the  pufJV  state  of  sickness— in  which   I  confess  to 
have  lain  so  long.  Insensible  to  the  magazines  and  monarchies,  of  the 
world  alike  ;  to  its  laws,  and  to  its  literature.     The  hypochondriac 
flatus  is  subsiding ;  the  acres,  which  in  imagination  I  had  spread 
over — for  the  sick  man   swella  in  the  sole  contemplation    of  bi> 
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single  sufferings,  till  he  becomes  a  Tityus  to  himself— are  wasting 
to  a  span ;  and  for  the  giant  of  self-importance,  which  I  was  so 
lately,  you  have  me  once  again  in  my  natural  pretensions — the  lean 
and  meagre  figure  of  your  insignificant  Essayist. 


SANITY  OF  TRUE  GENIUS 

SO  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that  great  wit  (oe  genius, 
in  our  modem  way  of  speaking),  has  a  necessary  alliance  with 
insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary,  will  ever  be  found  to  be 
the  sanest  writers.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a 
mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent 
is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood,  manifests  itself  in  the  admirable 
balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate 
straining  or  excess  of  any  one  of  them.  '*  So  strong  a  wit,**  says 
Cowley,  speaking  of  a  poetical  fi^end, 

"         did  Nature  to  him  frame, 
As  all  thtngB  but  his  judgment  overcame, 
His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show. 
Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below." 

The  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  finding  in  the  raptures  of 
the  higher  poetry  a  condition  of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have  no 
parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides  the  spurious  resemblance  of 
it  in  dreams  and  fevers,  impute  a  state  of  dreaminess  and  fever  to 
the  poet.  But  the  true  poet  dreams  being  awake.  He  is  not 
posse-ssed  by  his  subject,  berthas  dominion  over  it.  In  the  groves 
of  Eklen  he  walks  familiar  as  in  his  native  paths.  He  ascends  the 
empyrean  heaven,  and  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads  the  burning 
marl  without  dismay  ;  he  wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through 
realms  of  chaos  **  and  old  night."  Or  if,  abandoning  himself  to 
that  severer  chaos  of  a  "  human  mind  untuned,"  he  is  content 
awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a  sort  of  madness) 
with  Tinioii,  ticither  is  tluit  nrndness,  nor  this  misanthropy,  so  un- 
chwlttd,  but  that, — -nevtr  letting;  the  reins  of  reason  wholl^-go, 
while  ma^t  he  !>eenTs  to  do  go^^-tie  hau  his  better  ^nius  still 
wh)sj«-riijg  nt  hisearj  with  Ihe  gooit  utTvant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
coun^eliS  or  with  the  honest  iiteward  Fliuius  recommending  kindlier 
resolutions.  Where  he  secnia  most  to  itxede  from  humanity,  he  will  ■?'  - 
be  found  the  truest  to  it.     From  beyoTiit  the  scope  of  Nature  if  he 
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■m  ooiteDRa,  he  sobjugates  th«m  to  the  Uw  of  her] 
He  u  hematJfalW  loju  to  that  soverBign  dirpctm, 
e«as  wfam  be  appeus  most  to  betray  and  desert  her.     Hu  ident J 
tabes  iiubttit  to  pobcr  ;   hm  «c>7  momters  ar?  tained  to  bi^  bnml,] 
CMB  ac  that  wiU  xs-brood,  sfacphenkd  bv  Proteus.     He  UmtsA 
«ad  be  dolba  tbett  «itk  attributes  of  flesh  and  blood,  tiO  they^ 
■mmki  «t  tliMMii!lm,  tike  Indiaii  blanden  forct^d  to  submit  to 
Kanpean  ratme.     Cabban,  tbe  Witdus,  are  as  true  tu  the  Uhh  < 
tbnr  own  natuz^  (oars  vith  a  difFerenoeX  &&  Otbello,  Hainl^^t,  andJ 
Macbetb.     Hernia  tbe  great  and  the  little  »]tf^  are  diffcreD(d,1 
that  if  tbe  latter  wander  erer  so  little  from  nature  or  actuni  exisl-l 
cttce,  tbej  kise  ttmnwlii  %  and  their  readers.     Their  phantOTm  are 
IwleB;    their   viMODtt  aigbtmaies.      Tbev   do   not  create,  wKkili 
Mmtia  Aafimm  and  coMciitency.      Tlieir    imag^injitious   are  not 
acbve — iar  to  m  active  » to  cbU  something  into  lict  and  fonu— but 
ptmin^  as  aea  in  oick  iIrmbm.    For  the  super-natuml,  or  w>ti 
snper-odded  to  what  we  knovr  of  natui-e,  t}my  ^ve  vuu  th 
fttttrai*     And  if  thi&  were  alj,  and  that  theBemeitt 
nere  diacoTerable  only  in  the  treatment  of  siibje 
owt  of  ■atareit  or  trawwf ndii^  it,  the  judgment  might  with  son 
plat  be  pardoned  if  it  rao  riot,  and  a  little  wantonlsed  ;  but  even  U 
the  d<iiffnbin£  of  real  and  every  day  life,  that  which  U  before  the 
cyc^  ooe  of  them  leaser  wits  shall  more  deviate  from  nature — s\wvi 
OMHV  of  that  tnooRScqoencie,   which  baa  a   natural   alliance  with 
fivBrv; — than  a  great  genius  in  hh  ^maddest   Hts"  tvi^  V/ithen- 
somewhere  calls  Uieta.     We  appeal  to  any  one  that  is  ac(]iiainto<l 
vith   the  connuoo  run  of  Lane's  novels^ — as  they   existetl  !<om- 
twenty  or  thirty  reare  back, — those  scanty  intelkvtual   viands  "f 
the  witole  female  reading  public,  tilt  a  happier  genius  aro»c%  and  ex- 
pelled for  ever  the  innuthtiou?>  phantoms, — whether  he  ha^  not 
ibnnd  his  brahl  more  ^betoaaed,"  liis  niemon'  more  pu/zleii,  hi^ 
sense  of  when  and  where  more  confounded^  among  the  improbahlu 
events,  the  incoherent  incidents,  the  inconsistent  characters,  or  mv 
dJuurarters,  of  isome   third-rate   lo\-e   intrigue^— where  the  pcrsoif* 
tihall  be  a  Lord  Glendamour  and  a  Mii»  Rivers,  and  the  i^rene  only 
alternate    between    Bath   and    Bond-atreet — a    more    bewildering 
dieaminess  induced  upon  him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  overall 
tlte  fairy  grounds  of  Spenser.      In   the   productionR  we   refer  to, 
nothing  btrt  names  and  places  is  familiar ;  the  pei^ons  are  neither  of 
this  world  nor  of  any  other  conceivable  one  ;   an  endless  string  r"*' 
activities  without  purpose,  of  purposes  destitute  of  njotivc  : — « 
meet  phantoms  in  our  known  watks ;  /antfirft/tw*  only  ctiristeMs 
In  tbe  poet  we  have  names  which  announce  nction ;  and  we  hart 
absiolutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and  persons  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  prate  not  of  their  "  wherealwut"     But  in  their  inner  natii — 
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and  the  Iaw  of  their  speech  and  actions,  we  are  at  home  and  upon 
acquainted  ground.  The  one  turns  life  into  a  tjj^jun  •  the  other_ 
to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  8obrieti8»-ef  evei^  day  ac£U£reiU£8.~* 
By  what  subtile  art  of  tracing  the  mental  processes  it  is  effected, 
we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to  explain,  but  in  that  wonder- 
ful episode  of  the  cave  of  Mammon,  m  which  the  Money  God 
appears  first  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  miser,  is  then  a  worker  of 
metals,  and  becomes  the  god  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  and 
has  a  daughter.  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the  world  kneels  for 
favours— with  the  Hesperian  fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  with 
Pilate  washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  impertinently,  in  the  same 
stream — that  we  should  be  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  old 
hoarder  of  treasures,  at  the  next  at  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  in  a 
palace  and  yet  in  hell,  all  at  once,  with  the  shifting  mutations  of  the 
most  ramblmg  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet  all  the  time  awake,  and 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  detect  the  fallacy, — is  a  proof  of  that 
hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet  m  his  widest  seeming- 
aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  episode  is  a  copy  of  the 
mind's  conceptions  in  sleep ;  it  is,  in  somejsort — but  what  a  copy  ! 
Let  the  most  romantic  of  us,  that  has  been  entertained  all  night  with 
the  spectacle  of  some  wild  and  magnificent  vision,  recombine  it  in  the 
morning,  and  try  it  by  his  waking  judgment.  Tliat  which  appeared 
so  shifting,  and  yet  so  coherent,  while  that  faculty  was  passive,  when 
it  comes  under  cool  examination,  shall  appear  so  reasonless  and  so 
unlinked,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  been  so  dduded ;  and  to 
have  taken,  though  but  in  sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  But  the 
transitions  in  this  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  the  most 
extravagant  dream,  and  yet  the  waking  judgment  ratifies  them. 


CAPTAIN  JACKSON 

AMONG  the  deaths  in  our  obituary  for  this  month,  I  observe 
with  concern  "  At  his  cottage  on  the  Bath  road.  Captain 
Jackson.**  The  name  and  attribution  are  common  enough ;  but  a 
feeling  like  reproach  persuades  me,  that  this  could  have  be^i  no  other 
in  fact  than  my  dear  old  friend,  who  some  five-and-twenty  Tears  ago 
rented  a  tenement,  which  he  was  pleased  to  dignify  with  Uie  appel- 
lation here  used,  about  a  mile  trom  Westboum  Green.  Alack, 
how  good  men,  and  the  good  turns  they  do  us,  slide  out  of  memory. 
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and  are  recalled  but  by  the  surpride  of  some  such  sad  meaieaUi  as 
that  which  now  lies  before  us ! 

He  whom  I  mean  was  a  retired  ha!f-pav  officer,  with  a  wife  and 
two  growii-U|}  cUu^hters,  whom  he  uiaintaiued  with  the  port  and 
notions  of  sentli^woiiifn  upon  that  slender  prafeBmonal  altowatioe. 
Comely  girls  they  were  too. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man  P — his  cheerful 
suppers— the  noble  tone  of  hospitality^  when  first  you  set  youf 
foot  in  the  cottage — the  anxiou:;  tninisterings  about  you,  where 
Jittle  or  nothing  (God  knows)  was  to  be  ministered. — Althea's  horn 
in  a  poor  platter — the  power  of  self-enchantment,  by  which,  in  lii* 
magniHcent  wishes  to  entertain  you,  he  multiplied  his  uaeaiw  to 
bounties. 

You  saw  j with  your  bodily  eyes  indeed  what  seemed  a  bare  scrag 
— cold  savings  from  the  foregone  meal — renmant  hardly  sufficient 
to  send  a  mendicant  from  the  door  contented.  But  in  the  copious 
will— the  revelling  imagination  of  your  host — the  "mind,  the 
mind,  Master  Shallow,"  whole  beeves  were  spread  before  you— 
heaitoinl»s^ — no  end  apj>eared  to  the  profui^ion. 

It  was  the  widow's  cruse — the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  carving  could 
not  lessen  nor  helpin_s  diminish  it- — the  stnmina  were  left — the 
elemental  bfjiie  still  liourished,  divested  of  its  accidents. 

"Let  us  live  while  we  can,"  methinks  I  hear  the  onen-handed 
creature  exclaim;  "while  we  have,  let  us  not  wunt,  ^  "here  is 
plenty  left;"  "want  for  nothing  "—with  many  more  such  hospit- 
able siiying-s  the  sjjuni  of  apjjetite,  and  old  concomitants  of 
smoaking  boards,  and  fcAsl-oppressed  chargcn-s.  Then  sliiling  a 
slender  ratio  of  Single  Gloucester  upon  his  wife's  jjlate,  or  the 
daughter's,  he  would  convey  the  remaneiit  rind  into  his  own,  with 
a  merry  quirk  of  "the  nearer  the  bone,""  &e.,  and  declaring  that 
he  univei-sally  preferred  the  outside.  For  we  had  our  table  dis- 
tinctions, you  are  to  know,  and  some  of  us  in  a  manner  5ate  above 
the  yalt.  None  hut  hia  guest  or  guests  dreamed  of  tasting  flesh 
luxuries  at  night,  the  fragments  were  were  hospitihiis  sat^ra.  But 
of  one  thing  or  another  there  was  always  euougli,  and  leaWn^ : 
only  he  would  fionietimes  finish  the  remainder  crust,  to  show  that 
he  wished  no  savings. 

Wine  he  had  none;  nor,  except  on  ver\'  rare  occasions,  spirit*; 
but  the  sensation  of  wine  was  there.  Some  thin  kind  of  ale  I 
remenitier — "  British  beverage,"  he  would  say  !  **  I*ush  about,  my 
boys;"  "Drink  to  your  sweethearts,  girls."  At  every  meagn- 
draught  a  toast  must  en^iue,  or  a  song.  All  the  forms  of  good 
liquor  were  there,  with  none  of  the  efficts  wanting.  Shut  your 
«yeB,  and  you  would  swear  a  caj>aciou9  bowl  of  punch  wa*  foaming 
in  tlie  centre,  with  beams  of  generous  Port  or  Madeira  radiating  to 
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it  from  each  of  the  table  comera  You  ffot  flustered,  without 
knowing  whence ;  tipsy  upon  words ;  and  reeled  under  the  potency 
of  his  unperforming  Bacchanalian  encouragements. 

We  had  our  songs — "  Why,  Soldiers,  Why  " — and  the  "  British 
Grenadiers" — in  which  last  we  were  all  obliged  to  bear  chorus. 
Both  the  daughters  sang.  Their  proficiency  was  a  nightly  theme 
— ^the  masters  he  bad  given  them — the  "no-expence"  which  he 
spared  to  accomplish  them  in. a  science  **so  necessary  to  young 
women."   But  then — they  could  not  sine  "  without  the  instrument. 

Sacred,  and  by  me,  never-to-be  vimated,  Secrets  of  Poverty ! 
Should  I  disclose  your  honest  aims  at  grandeur,  your  makeshift 
«fibrts  of  magnificence  ?  Sleep,  sleep,  with  all  thy  broken  keys,  if 
one  of  the  bunch  be  extant ;  thrummed  by  a  thousand  ancestral 
thumbs ;  dear,  cracked  spinnet  of  dearer  Louisa !  Without 
mention  of  mine,  be  dumb,  thou  thin  accompanier  of  her  thinner 
warble!  A  veil  be  spread  over  the  dear  delighted  face  of  the 
well-deluded  father,  who  now  haply  listening  to  cherubic  notes, 
scarce  feels  sincerer  pleasure  than  when  she  awakened  thy  time- 
shaken  chords  responsive  to  the  twitterings  of  that  slender  image 
of  a  voice. 

We  were  not  without  our  literary  talk  either.  It  did  not  extend 
far,  but  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  good.  It  was  bottomed  well ;  had 
good  grounds  to  go  upon.  In  the  cottage  was  a  room,  which 
tradition  authenticated  to  have  been  the  same  in  which  Glover,  in 
his  occasional  retirements,  had  penned  the  greater  part  of  his 
Leonidas.  This  circumstance  was  nightly  quoted,  though  none  of 
the  present  inmates,  that  I  could  discover,  appeared  ever  to  have 
met  with  the  poem  in  question.  But  that  was  no  matter.  Glover 
had  written  there,  and  the  anecdote  was  pressed  into  the  account 
of  the  family  importance.  It  difliised  a  learned  air  through  the 
apartment,  the  little  side  casement  of  which  (the  poet's  study 
window),  opening  upon  a  superb  view  as  far  as  to  the  pretty  spire 
of  Harrow,  over  domains  and  patrimonial  acres,  not  a  rood  nor 
square  yard  whereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet  gave  occasion 
to  an  immoderate  expansion  of — ^vanity  shall  I  call  it  ? — in  his 
bosom,  as  he  showed  tnem  in  a  glowing  summer  evening.  It  was 
all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  communicated  rich  portions  of  it  to 
his  guests.  It  was  a  part  of  his  largess,  his  hospitality ;  it  was 
going  over  his  grounds  ;  he  was  lord  for  the  time  of  showing  them, 
And  you  the  implicit  lookers-up  to  his  magnificence. 

He  was  a  juggler,  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — ^you  had 
no  time  to  detect  his  fallacies.  He  would  say  "  hand  me  the  silver 
suffar  tongs ;  "  and,  before  you  could  discover  it  was  a  single  spoon, 
And  that  plated,  he  would  disturb  and  captivate  your  imagination 
by  a  misnomer  of  ^  the  urn "  for  a  tea  kettle ;  or  by  (filing  a 
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homelv  bencfa  a  so&.  Rich  men  direct  rou  to  their  funiitnre,  poor 
ones  aivert  vou  from  it :  he  neither  did  one  nor  the  other,  but  by 
simpiv  asj^umins  that  evenrthing  was  handsome  about  him,  you 
were  po»itively  at  a  demur  what  vou  did,  or  did  not  see,  at  Hit 
cotUoj^.  With  Dothins  to  live  on,  he  seemed  to  live  on  eveiy- 
thing.  He  had  a  stock  of  wealth  in  his  mind;  not  that  which  is 
properly  termtxl  ConUnt^  for  in  truth  he  was  not  to  be  contained 
at  all.  but  ovvrilowod  all  bounds  by  the  force  of  a  magnificent  sdf- 
delusion . 

Enthusiasm   is  catching :  and   even  his  wife,  a  sober  native  of 
North  Britain,  who  generally  saw  things  more  as  they  were,  was 
not   proof  against   the  continual  collision  of  his  credulitv.     Her 
daughters  were  rational  and  discreet  young  women  ;  in  t^e  main, 
perhaps,  not  insensible  to  their  true  circumstances.     I  have  seen 
them  assume  a  thoughtful  air  at   times.     But  such  was  the  pre- 
ponderating opulence  of  his  fancy,  that  I  am  persuaded,  not  fiar 
any  hixU  hour  together,  did  they  ever  look  their  own  prospeds 
fairly  in  the  face.     There  was  no  resisting  the  vortex  of  his  tem- 
perament.    His  riotous  imagination  conjured  up  handsome  settle- 
ments before  their  eyes,  which   kept  them  up  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  too,  and  seem  at  last  to  have  realised  themselves ;  for  th^ 
both  have  married  since,  I  am  told,  more  than  respectably. 

It  is  long  since,  and  my  memory  waxes  dim  on  some  subjects,  or 
I  should  wish  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
pleasiint  creature  describetl  the  circumstances  of  his  own  wedding- 
dav.  i  faintly  remember  something  of  a  chaise  and  four,  in  whiSi 
he  made  his  entry  into  Glasgow  on  that  morning  tofetch  the  bride 
bonus  or  cirry  her  thither,  1  forget  which.  It  so  completely  made 
out  the  stanzii  of  the  o!iI  Ikilhul — 

\Vhen  v.e  ca::it.-  down  through  Glasgow  town. 

We  w  ere  .1  comply  sight  to  see ; 
Mv  l«;vc  wa-  c!:ul  in  black  velvet. 

And  I  mysi.-lf  in  cramasie. 

I  suii[)o>e  it  wa>  thi'  only  oetasion,  upon  which  his  own  actual 
splendour  at  all  lorrespoiuletl  witli  the  world's  notions  on  that 
siihieet.  In  homely  cart,  or  travelling  caravan,  by  whatever 
huinhle  vehicle  they  chanced  to  be  transjxtrted  in  less  prosperous 
ilnys,  tbo  ride  llnoutih  (iliisgow  came  back  upon  his  fancy,  not  as  a 
humiliating  contrast,  hut  as  a  fair  occasion  for  reverting  to  that 
one  (lay's  state.  It  seemed  an  "equipage  eteni "  from  which  no 
pow(;r  of  fate  or  fortune,  once  mounted,  had  power  thereafter  to 
dislodge  him. 

There  is  some  merit  in  putting  a  handsome  face  upon  indigent 
circumstances.  To  bully  and  swiiggur  away  the  sense  of  them  before 
strangers,  may  be  not  always  discommendable.    Tihbs,  and  Bobadil, 
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even  when  detected,  have  more  of  our  admiration  than  cotiteinpt. 
But  for  a  maa  to  put  the  cheat  upon  hinLteLf ;  to  plav  the  Bobadil 
ativjine;  and,  steeped  in  poverty  up  to  the  lips,  to  fancy  himself 
aU  tiie  while  chin-deep  in  riches,  is  a  strain  uf  eonstitutional 
philosophy,  and  a  mastery  over  fortune,  which  was  i-eaened  for  my 
old  friend  Captain  Jackiaon. 


THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN 


Sera  tamen  reapcxit 
Libertas. 


VtK&lL, 


A  Clerk  I  wu  ifl  London  gay. 

F  jjerad venture,  Reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste  the  golden 

je&ra  of  thy  life^ — thy  shining  youth— in  the  irksome  confine- 

nent  of  an  oHice ;   to   hiive  thy   prison   days   prolonged   through 

^^jiddle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of 

'reJeAse  or  respite :  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there  are  such  thinj^ 

as  holidays,  or  to  rcinemlier  them  hut  as  the  prerogatives  of  child- 

Eood  ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  you  he  able  to  appreciate  my 
eJiverancc. 
It  is  now  six  and  thirty  years  since  1  took  my  seat  at  the  desk  in 
fincing-lane.  Melancholy  was  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the 
ahundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently-intervening  vacations  of 
^Mrhool  day»,  to  the  eighty  nine,  and  Hometimes  ten  hour»*  n-day 
^^ttendnnce  at  a  counting-house.  But  time  partially  reconciles  uh 
^fci  anything.  1  gradually  became  content — doggedly  content^,  as 
^^ivild  luiitnuU  in  cages. 

It  ift  true  I  hail  my  Sundays  to  niviself ;    but  Stindayn,  aiiniirable 
the  institution  of  them  i«  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that 
reason  the   very  worst  adapted    for  days  of  unbending  and 
stion.     In  particular,  thei'e  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon 

Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air.     I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of 

London,  the  musiic,  and  the  ballad-singers — the  buzz  and  stirring 
murmur  of  the  Htreets.  Thowe  eternal  bells  depress  me.  The  closed 
«hope  repel  me.  Prints,  {lictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless 
HiGoeanon  of  knacks  ;uul  gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  a  week-day  saunter  through  the 
ten  busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful^-are  shut  out.  No 
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book'Btalls  deHciously  to  idle  over — No  busy  face*  to  recreate  the 
iille  man  who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  very  face  of 
business  a  cham}  by  contract  to  his  tem])orary  relaxation  trotn  it. 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  unhappy  eounteimnces — or  half-happy  at 
hcKt — of  emancipated  "preiitice^j  and  little  tradesfolks,  with  here  amf 
there  a  APnaiit  maid  tliat  has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  sta\'ing  all 
thi?  week,  witl^  thtt-^^"bit  hjigjjiiii^liiiiost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a 
free  hour  ;  andlivt'lily  expressing  the  hollowiiL'Ss  of  a  day's  nfeasur- 
ing^  THe  very  strollers  in  the  Helds  on  that  day  look  anything  but 
comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays  1  had  a  day  at  Kaster,  and  a  day  at  Christ- 
mas, with  a  full  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  mvself  in  my 
native  fields  of  Hertfordshire.  This  last  was  a  great  indulgence; 
and  the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept  me  up 
through  the  year,  and  made  my  durance  tolerable.  But  when  the 
week  came  round,  did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distance  keep 
touch  with  me  -"  or  rather  was  it  not  a  aeries  of  seven  anetisy  days, 
spent  in  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxiety  to  tind 
out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  ?  Where  was  the  cjuiet^  where 
the  promised  rest?  Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  wa»  vanished,  I 
was  at  the  desk  again,  counting  npou  the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks 
that  must  intervene  liefore  such  another  snatch  would  come.  Still 
the  pro?j>ect  ofitR  coming  threw  something  of  an  illumination  upon 
the  darker  f^ide  of  my  captivity.  Without  it^  aN  I  have  said,  I  could 
iCMTcely  have  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance^   I   have  ever  be<« 
haunted  with  a  sense  ([>erhaps  a  mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for) 
business.     This  during  mv  latter  years^  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  was  viaible  in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenaoee.     My 
hcidth  and  my  good  spirits  flagged.     I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of  j 
siime  crisifi,  to  which  I  should  be  found  unequal.      Besides  my  day- 
light servitude,  1  served  over  again  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  wool 
awake  with  terroni  of  iiuaginanf-  false  entries,  errors  in  mv  accounts, 
and  the  like.     1  w/ls  Hfty  years  of  age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion prc>scnted  iUvit'.     l  had  grown  to  my  desk^  aa  it  were ;  and  theJ 
wiHxl  had  eiitenrd  into  my  soul. 

Mv  fellows  in  the  office   would   ftouietinies  rally  me   upon  the 
tron()Ie  legible  in  my  countenance;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  bad 
raiMHl  the  »U!<picions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when,  on  the  5th  ofl 
Irtut  month,  a  day  vver  to  he  remembered  by  me,  L- — ,  the  junior'-l 
luirtticr  in  the  firnn  calling  me  on  one  side,  directly  taxed  me  with ' 
uiv  Uid  liHikK  and  frankly  inquired  the  cause  of  them.      So  taxed, 
\  himvHttv  made  conft^'iion  of  mv  intirmity^  and  added  that  I  was 
«ft«id    I  slaould  eventually  be  obliged  to  resign  his  service.     He 
ipnke  w>mc  wonls  of  cours*  to  hearten  me,  and  there  the  matter 
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rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  acted  impnidentty  in  my  disclosure  ;  that  I  had  foolislily 
eiven  a  b&ndle  a^ain&t  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  ai v  own 
dismissal.  A  wedc  passed  in  this^  manner,  the  nio^t  tinxiousi  one»  I 
x'erily  believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
April,  just  as  I  wAfi  about  tjuitting  mv  desk  to  go  home  (it  might 
be  about  eight  o'clock)  I  received  au  awful  summons  to  attend  the 
presence  of  the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  fomiidabte  back  parlour. 
I  thought,  now  my  time  h  surely  cooie,  I  have  done  for  myself,  I  am 

jjrtiof;  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer  occasion  for  me.     L , 

I  eould  see,  smiled  at  the  terror  1  was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to 
me, — when  to  my  utter  astonishment  B- — — ,  the  eldest  partner, 
b^an  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  vay  services,  my 
ven'  merrtorioua  conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce* 
thought  I,  bow  did  he  find  out  that  'f  1  protest  1  never  had  the 
confiHencG  to  think  as  much).  He  went  on  to  deseaut  on  the 
expedieacy  of  retiring  at  a  certftin  time  of  life  (how  my  heait 
panted  !)  and  asking  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own 
property,  of  which  1  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  projwsal,  to  which 
nis  three  partners  nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I  !>hould  accept  from 
the  house^  which  1  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary— a  magnificent  offer! 
I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  Ijetween  surprise  and  gratitude,  but 
it  was  understood  that  I  accepted  their  proposal,  and  I  was  told 
that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  istanimered 
out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  tight  I  went  home — -for 
ever.  This  noble  benefit — gratitude  tbrbida  nie  to  conceal  their 
names^I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm  in  the 
world — the  bouse  of  Boldero,  Merryweather,  Boaanquet,  and  Laej. 

Esio  perpetua  f 

For  the  first  day  or  two  1  felt  stunned,  overwhelmed.  I  could 
only  apprehend  my  felicity  ;  I  was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sincerely. 
I  wandered  alrout,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  knowing  that  1  was 
not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  prlfiancr  in  the  old  Ba^tile, 
suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years'  contineraent,  I  could  scarce 
trust  myself  with  myself.  It  was  like  passing  out  of  Time  into 
Eternity — for  it  is  a  sort  of  Etemitv  for  a  niEUi  to  have  his  Time  all 
to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  moi'e  time  on  my  hands 
than  I  could  ever  manage.  From  a  poor  man,  poor  in  Time,  I  was 
suddenly  lifted  up  into  a  vast  revenue ;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my 
poaseaeioQS;  I  wanted  some  steward*  or  judicioUfs  bailifT,  to  manage 
my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let  me  caution  persons  grown 
old  in  active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their  own 
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resources,  to  fore^  their  customary  employment  all  at  onoe,  for 
there  may  be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my 
resources  are  sumcient ;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures 
have  subsided,  I  have  a  quiet  home-feelinfif  of  the  blesse^ess  of  my 
condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holidays,  I  am  as  though 
I  had  none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  it  away ; 
but  I  do  Tiot  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient 
holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If  Time 
were  troublesome,  I  could  read  it  away,  but  I  do  not  read  in  that 
violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no  Time  my  own  but  candle- 
light Time,  I  used  to  weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  by-gone 
winters.  I  walk,  read  or  scribble  (as  now)  just  when  the  fit  seizes 
me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after  pleasure ;  I  let  it  come  to  me.  I  am 
like  the  man 

That's  bom.  and  has  his  years  come  to  him. 

In  some  green  desart. 

"  Years,**  you  will  say  !  "  what  is  this  superaimuated  simpleton 
calculating  upon  ?     He  has  already  told  us,  ne  is  past  fifty.** 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of  them 
the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people,  and  not  to  myself,  and 
you  will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  For  that  is  the  only  true 
Timg,  whinh  r  njftn  ffp.n  properly  calj  h^"  ftW"i  *^*"'^  ffhich  he  has  all 
tghimaelf;  the  rest,  though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it, 
is  other  people's  time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor  days,  long 
or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied  for  me  three-fold.  My  ten  next  years, 
if  I  stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty.  *Tis  a 
fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one 
was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted  the 
Counting  House.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of  yester- 
day, ^e  partners,  and  the  clerks,  with  whom  I  had  for  so  many 
years,  and  for  so  many  hours  in  each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely 
associated — ^bei^  suddenly  removed  from  them — ^they  seemed  as 
dead  to  me.  Taere  is  a  fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  speaking  of  a 
friend*8  death : 


'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away ; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been  fain  to  go  among 
them  once  or  twice  since ;  to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows — my  co- 
brethren  of  the  quill — ^that  I  had  left  below  in  the  state  mihtant. 
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Not  all  the  kindness  with  vhich  they  received  me  could  quite 
restore  to  me  that  pleasant  ftuniliarity,  which  I  had  heretofore 
enjoyed  among  them.  We  cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but 
methoi^ht  they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk;  the  peg 
where  f  hung  my  hat,  were  appropriated  to  another.      I  knew 

it  must  be,  but  I  could  not  take  it  kindly-     D^ 1  take  me, 

if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorse — beast,  if  I  bad  not, — at  quitting 
my  old  compeeiB,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toik  for  six  and 
tmity  years,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and  conun- 
drums the  ruggedness  of  my  professional  road.  Had  it  been  so 
rugged  then  ^er  all?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply P  Well,  it  is 
too  late  to  repent;  and  I  also  know,  that  these  suggestions  are 
a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions.  But  my  heart 
smote  me.  I  haa  violently  broken  the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was 
at  least  not  courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite 
reconciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies,  yet  not  for 
long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall  have 

your  leave.    Farewell  Ch ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly !     Do ^ 

mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly !     PI ,  officious  to  do,  and 

to  volunteer,  good  services ! — and  thou,  thou  dreary  pile,  fit 
mansion  for  a  Gresham  or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately  House 
of  Merchants ;  wHh  thy  labyrinthine  passages,  and  li^t-excluding, 
pent-up  offices,  where  candles  for  one  half  the  year  supplied  the 
place  of  the  sun'*s  light ;  unhealthy  contributor  to  my  weal,  stem 
fosterer  of  my  living,  farewell !  In  thee  remain,  ana  not  in  the 
obscure  collection  of  some  wandering  bookseller,  my  "  works !  ^ 
There  let  them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours,  piled  on  thy  massy 
shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as 
useful !     My  mantle  I  bequeath  among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communication. 
At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not 
reached  it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative 
only.  Something  of  the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense 
of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light.  I 
missed  my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  ir  they  had  been  some  necessary 
pari  ot  my  .apparel  I  was  a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  celluli^ 
discipline  suoaenly  by  some  revolution  returned  upon  the  world. 
I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than  my  own  master.  It  is 
natural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please.  I  find 
myself  at  eleven  o'^clock  in  the  day  in  Bond-street,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  been  sauntmng  there  at  that  very  hour  for  years 
past.  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book-stall.  Methlnks  I 
have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor 
new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before  a  fine  picture  in  a  morning. 
Was  it  ever  otherwise?    What  is  become  of  Fish-street   Hill? 
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Where  is  Fenchurch-street  ?  Stones  of  old  Mincing-lane,  which 
I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pilgrimage  for  six  and  thirty  years, 
to  the  footsteps  of  what  toU-wom  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints 
now  vocal  ?  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is  Change 
time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no 
hyperbole  when  I  ventured  to  compare  the  change  in  my  condition 
to  a  passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to 
me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day 
of  the  weekf  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  individually 
felt  by  me  in  its  reference  to  the  foreign  post  days ;  in  its  distance 
from,  or  propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday 
feelings,  my  Saturday  ni^ts^  sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day 
was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my 
appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The  phuitom  of  the  next  day,  with  the 
dreary  five  to  follow,  sate  as  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath 
recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  that  Ethiop  white  ?  What 
is  gone  of  Black  Monday  ?  All  days  are  the  same.  Sunday  itself 
— that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holyday  as  it  too  often  proved, 
what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — is  melted  down  into  a 
week  day.  I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the 
huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holyday.  I 
have  Time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a  sick  firiend.  I  can  interrupt 
the  man  of  much  occupation  when  he  is  busiest.  I  can  insult  over 
him  with  an  invitation  to  take  a  day^s  ^pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor 
this  fine  May-morning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the 
poor  drudges,  whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and 
caring;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal 
roimd — and  what  is  it  all  for  ?  A  man  can  never  have  too  much 
Time  to  himself  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would 
christen  him  Nothing-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily 
believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he  is  operative.  I  am 
altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake 
come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton  mills  ?  Take  me  that 
lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

Ab  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

I  am  no  longer  ******^  clerk  to  the  Finn  of  &c.  I  am 
Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am 
already  come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture, 
perambulating  at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I 
walk  about;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum 
digivitate  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  long  with  my  other  good 
parts,  has  b^^n  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I  grow  into 
gentility  perceptibly.     When  I  take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read 
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JT  is  an  ordinary  criticism,  that  my  Lord  Shafteshuiy,  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  are  models  of  the  genteel  style  in  writing. 
We  ahould  prefer  saying— of  the  lonlly,  aiul  the  gentlemanly. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlitce  than  the  inflated  finical  rhapsodies  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  plain  natural  chit-chat  of  Temple.  The  man 
of  rank  is  disceniibJe  in  both  writers;  but  in  the  one  it  is  only 
insmiiated  ^'atefullyj  in  the  other  it  stands  out  offensively.  The 
peer  seems  to  ba\x*  written  with  his  coronet  on,  and  his  Earl's 
mantle  before  him  ;  the  commoner  in  his  elbow  chair  and  undresa. 
— ^WtiHt  can  be  more  plea^nt  than  the  way  in  which  the  retired 
statesman  peeps  out  m  the  easav-s,  penned  by  the  latter  in  his 
delightful  retreat  at  Shene  ?  '^*^y  scent  of  Nimeguen,  and  the 
Hague.  Scarce  an  authority  \&  quoted  under  on  ambaivsadur.  Don 
FhuKisco  de  Melo,  H  "Porttigal  Envoy  in  England,"  tells  Kim  it 
iss  frequent  in  his  country  for  men,  spent  with  age  or  other  decays, 
as  they  could  not  hope  for  above  a  year  or  two  of  life,  to  ship 
lemselves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and  after  their  arrival  there  to 
f^  on  a  great  lengthy  sometimes  of  twenty  or  thirty  yearn,  or  more, 
by  the  force  of  that  vigour  they  recovered  with  that  remove* 
**  Whether  such  an  effect  (Temple  beautifully  adds)  might  grow 
from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of  that  climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer 
the  sun,  which  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  when  their  natural 
he«t  was  so  far  decayed:  or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  mau^s 
life  were  worth  the  pains;  I  cannot  tell  :  perhapfci  the  play  is  not 
worth  tlie  candle." — Monsieur  Pomjxinc^  "  French  Ambassador  in 
his  (Sir  Williara's)  ticne  at  the  Hague,"  certifies  him,  that  in  his 
life  be  had  never  heard  of  any  man  in  France  that  arrived  at  a 
hundred  years  of  age;  a  limitation  of  life  which  the  old  gentleman 
imputes  to  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  giving  them  such  a 
liveliness  of  temper  and  humour,  as  dif*|>oses  them  to  more  pleasures 
of  ail  kinds  than  in  other  countries  ;  and  moralises  upon  the  matter 
very  sensibly.  The  *' late  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester"  furnishes 
him  with  a  story  of  a  Countess  of  Desmond,  iiiarried  out  of 
En^and  in  Edward  the  Fourth*ii  time,  and  who  lived  far  in  King 
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James's  reign.     The  ''  same  noble  person  "  ^ves  him  an 
how  such  a  year,  in  the  same  reign,  there  went  about  the  count  ^ 
a  set  of  morrice-daiiL'ers,  compoKed  of  ten  men  who  (ift.net:*d,  a  MaicI 
Marian,  und  a  tabor  antl  pij>e ;  antl  how   tliese   twelve,  one  wiU 
«iotli«r,  nmde   up  twelve  hundred  years.     "  It  was  not  bo  mud 
(says  Temple)  that  so  many  in  one  small  founty  (HerefordiJure] 
should  live  to  that  aji^e^  as  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  is 
humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."     Monsieur  Zulichem,  one  of  his 
"  colleagues  at  the  Hague,"  informs  him  of  a  cure  for  the  gout ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  another  "  Envoy,"  Monsieur  8erincbampS| 
in   that  town,  who  had  tried  it. — Old  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
recommends  to  him  the  use  of  hammocks  in  tliat  complaint ;  having^i 
been   iiilured   to   sleep,   while  suffering   under   it   hnuself,   bv   tlicW 
**  constant  motion  or  swinging  of  those  airvheds/'     Count  Egniont, 
and  the  Rhinegrave  who  ^*was  killed  last  summer  before  Maestricht," 
impart  to  him  their  experieneeH.  { 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  more  innocently  disclosed^ 
than  where  he  takes  for  granted  the  complinients  paiil  by  foreigners 
to  his  fruit-trees*  For  the  taste  and  perfection  of  what  we  esteem 
the  best,  he  can  truly  say,  that  the  French,  who  have  eaten  his 
peaches  and  grapes  at  Shene  in  no  very  ill  year,  have  generally 
concluded  that  the  last  are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France 
on  this  side  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  first  as  good  a«  any  they  have 
eat  in  Gascony.  Italians  have  agreed  his  white  figs  to  be  as  good 
fl>i  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is  tJie  earlier  kind  of  white  fig 
there ;  for  in  the  later  kind  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  iiear  the 
warm  climates,  no  more  tiian  in  the  Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape. 
His  orange-trees  too*  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw  when  he  was 
young  in  France,  except  those  of  Fontainebleaii,  or  what  he  haa 
seen  since  in  the  Lajw  Countries ;  except  some  very  old  ones  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's.  Of  gi*apes  he  haa  the  honour  of  bringing  over 
four  sorts  into  Etigland,  which  he  enumerates^  and  snppiitcs  that 
they  are  all  by  this  time  pretty  connnon  among  some  gardeners  in 
his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  several  persons  of  quality  ;  for  he 
ever  thought  all  things  of  this  kind  **  tlie  commoner  they  are  made 
the  better."  llie  garden  pedantry  with  which  he  asserts  that  'tis  h 
to  little  purpose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  frnit^,  as  peaches  orH 
grapes,  hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond  Northamptonshire  at  the  furthest 
northward.s ;  and  pi^ises  the  ", Bishop  of  Munstcr  at  Cosevelt,"  for 
attempting  nothing  beyond  cherries  in  that  cold  climate  ;  is  eauallv 
pleasant  and  in  character.  "I  may  pethajM"  (he  thui!  ends  his 
Bweet  Garden  Essay  with  a  passage  worthy  of  Cowley)  "be  allowed 
to  know  something  of  this  titide*  since  I  have  so  long  allowed 
myself  to  be  goo<l  for  nothing  else,  which  fuw  men  will  do,  or  enjoy 
their  gardens,   without  often  looking  abroad  to  see  how  other 
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lUtteK  play,  whnt  motions  in  the  state,  and  what  invitations  they 

iMV"  hope  for  into  other  scenes.     For  niv  own  part,  as  the  countiy 

life,  tiiid  this  part  of  it  more  particularly,  were  ttie  imelination  of 

oy  jouth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age  :  and  I  can 

tnijvsaj  that,  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to 

oj  share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  of  thein,  hut  have 

rftej]  eEuieavoured  to  escape  from  them^  into  the  ease  and  freedom 

of  ft  private  »cene,  where  a  man  may  ^  hia  own  way  and  hi;*  own 

pace,  in  the  conmum  paths  and  circles  of  life,     T^he  measure  of 

ohooiing  well  h  whether  a  man  Hkes  what  iie  has*  choaen,  which  I 

t\m\k  God  lia-s  Wallen  me;  and  though  among  tiie  follies  of  my 

/i/e,  buildiiiig  and  planting  havi:-  not  been  the  least,  and  have  eoitt 

flje  more  than  I  have  the  contidence  to  own  ;  vet  thev  have  been 

ftjlh'  recompensed  by  the  sweetness  and  a-ttisfaction  of  this  retreat^ 

Tirere,  since  my  ramlution  taken  of  never  enterinf<  again  into  any 

public  eniplovments,    I   have  passed   Hve  veara  without  ever  once 

^ing  to  town,  though  I  am  almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house 

Uiere  always  ready  to  receive  nie.     Nor  has  this  l>een  any  sort  of 

affectation,  as  some  have  thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or 

humour  to  make  so  small  a  remove  ;  for  when  I  am  in  this  comer, 

I  am  truly  say  with  Horace,  Me  quotiea  reficiU  &c. 

k 

^^SRp  writings  of  Temple  are,  in  general,  after  this  easy  copy. 
On  one  occasion^  indeed,  his  wit,  which  was  nnistly  subordinate  to 
nature  aud  tendemetis,  has  seduced  him  into  a  string  oi  fehcitous 
antitheaeft  ;  which,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  have  Ijeen  a  model  to 
AddiM-tn  and  succeeding  csaiyists.  **  Who  would  not  be  covetous, 
M\\\  with  reas*>n,"  heaays,  "if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold? 
wh(»  not  ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored 
by  honour  ?  but,  alas !  a  white  staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to 
walk  t>etter  than  a  cx>mmon  cane  ;  nor  a  blue  riband  bind  np  a 
wound  fio  well  as  a  HHet.  The  glitter  of  gold,  or  of  diamonds,  will 
but  hurt  wore  eyes  instead  of  curing  them  ;  and  an  aching  lieail  will 
be  no  more  eased  by  wearing  a  crown,  than  a  common  niglit-cap." 
In  a  far  better  style,  and  more  accordant  with  his  own  humour  of 
plainness,  are  the  t'-oncliiding  sentence-'^  of  his  *'■  Dirieuurfeo  upon 
Poetry.**  Temple  took  a  part  in  the  controversy  about  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  learning ;  and,  with  that  partiality  ao 
natural  and  so  graceful  in  an  old  man,  whose  state  engagements 


"  Me.  wh«Ti  ihe  cold  Digcntian  stream  revives. 
What  does  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  asJt  ? 
Let  mc  yet  less  possess^  so  \  may  live, 
Whate'er  of  Jife  remains,  unto  myself, 
May  I  have  books  enough  ;  and  one  year's  store. 
Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  baur ; 
This  ix  enough  of  mighty  Jove  tp  pray. 
Who,  as  he  pleases,  gjv«  and  takes  away." 
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had  left  him  little  leisure  to  look  into  modem  productions,  while 
his  retirement  gave  him  occa.sion  to  look  Imck  upoa  ihe  cUsac 
studies  of  his  youth — decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  '*  Certain  it 
is/*  he  says,  "  that»  whether  the  fierceness  of  the  Gothic  huuioun, 
or  noise  of  their  perpetual  wat^,  frighted  it  ftway,  or  that  the  un- 
equal mixture  oi  the  mixlem  languages  would  not  bear  it — the 
great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music  fell  with 
the  Koman  learning  and  empire,  and  have  never  since  recovered  the 
admiration  and  applauses  that  before  attended  them.  Vet,  such  ua 
they  are  amongst  us,  they  must  be  conf^^ed  to  be  the  softest  and 
sweetest,  the  most  general  and  most  innocent  amusements  of  com- 
mon time  and  life.  They  sttll  find  room  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
and  the  cottages  of  shepherds.  They  serve  to  revive  and  animate 
the  dead  calm  of  poor  and  idle  Jives,  and  to  allay  or  divert  the 
violent  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest 
men.  And  both  these  effects  are  of  equal  use  to  human  life  ;  for 
the  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the 
beholder  nor  the  voyager,  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to  both 
when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales  ;  and  so  the  mind,  when 
moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  or  affections,  I  know  very  well 
that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms  of  being  grave,  are 
apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys  and  trifles  too  light 
for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serioua  men.  But  wJiocver  and 
themseh^es  wholly  insensible  to  their  charms,  would,  I  thiiik,  do 
well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear  of  reproaching  their  own 
temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of  their 
understandings,  into  question.  While  this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not 
but  the  pleasure  and  request  of  these  two  entertainment*  will  do  so 
too ;  and  happy  thovse  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any 
otlier  so  easy  and  so  innocent^  and  do  not  trouble  the  world  or 
other  mon^  because  they  cannot  be  quiet  themselves,  though  no- 
body hurtfi  them.^  "  When  all  is  done  (he  concludej^),  human  life 
is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  child^  that  must 
be  played  with,  and  humoured  a  little,  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falls 
d;9leep,  and  then  the  care  is  over.^ 


BARBARA 


ON  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4,  I   for^t 
which  it  was,  just  as  the  clock   had  struck  one,  Barbara 
ii ,  with  her  accustomed  punctuality  ascended  the  long  ramb- 
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ling  staircase,  with  awkward  mterpose^  landJu^-p1acoi»,  which  led  to 
the  ofHce,  or  rather  a  $i>rt  of  box  with  a  desk  in  it,  whereat  s&t  the 
then  Treasurer  of  (what  few  of  our  readers  may  remember)  the  Old 
Bftth  Theatre.  All  over  the  island  it  was  the  custom,  and  remains 
so  I  believe  to  tliis  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly 
stipend  dii  the  .Saturday,  It  was  not  much  that  Barbara  had 
to  claim. 

This  little  maid  had  just  entered  her  eleventh  year  i  but  her 
unportant  station  at  the  theatre,  a^  it  .seemed  to  her,  wtth  the 
beoefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue  from  her  pious  application  of  her 
small  eamingii,  had  given  an  air  of  womanhood  to  her  j^teps  and  to 
her  behaviour.  You  would  have  taken  her  to  have  been  at  least 
five  yearsi  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed  in  choruaes,  or  where 
children  were  wanted  to  fill  up  the  scene.  But  the  manager,  ob- 
serring  a  diligcQcc  and  adroitness  in  her  above  her  age,  had  for 
KKne  few  months  past  intrusted  to  her  the  performance  of  whole 
parts.  You  may  gueso  the  self-consequence  of  the  promoted 
Barbara.  She  had  already  drawn  tears  in  young  iVrthur  ;  had 
Tallied  Richard  with  infantine  petulance  in  the  Duke  of  York  ; 
and  in  her  turn  had  rebuked  that  petulance  when  she  wa^s  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  would  have  done  the  elder  child  in  Morton^  pathetic 
after-pieoe  to  the  life  i  but  as  yet  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood  " 
was  not. 

Lung  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged  woman,  I  have  seen 
some  of  the^e  small  p^rbs^  each  making  two  or  three  pa^es  at  mostj 
copied  out  in  the  rudrat  hand  of  the  then  prompter,  who  doubtless 
tranacribed  a  little  tnore  carefully  and  fairly  for  the  grown-up 
tragedy  ladie$  of  the  esttiblishment.  But  such  ?h  they  were, 
Uottea  and  scrawled,  as  for  a  child's  use,  she  kept  them  all ;  and 
in  the  senith  of  her  after  reputation  it  was  a  delightful  sight  to 
behuM  them  bound  up  in  costliest  Morocco,  each  single — each 
N.mall  part  making  a  oook — with  fine  clasps,  gilt-spla^hcd,  &c. 
She  had  conscientiously  kept  them  as  they  Imd  been  delivered  to 
her  ;  not  a  blot  had  lieen  effaced  or  tampered  with.  They  were 
pnx'iousL  to  her  for  their  affecting  remembrancings.  They  were  her 
principia,  her  rudiments;  the  elementary  atoms;  the  little  stepa  by 

[hich   .she    pressed   forward  to  perfection.     "  What,""   she    would 
y,  **  could    Indian    rubber,   or   a    pumice   stone,   have  done  for 
he^  darlings.^" 

1  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  story — indeed  I  have  little  or  none 
to  tell— so  I  will  just  mention  an  observation  of  hers  coiuiected  with 
that  interesting  time. 

Not  long  Ijciore  abe  died  I  bad  been  discoursing  with  her  on  the 
iiantity  of  real  present  emotion  which  a  great  tr4igic  performer  est- 
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periences  during  acting.  I  ventured  to  tliink^  that  though  in  the 
first  instaDce  such  players  must  have  possessed  the  feelingi»  which 
they  fto  powerfully  called  up  in  others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition 
those  feelings  muat  hecocne  deadened  in  j^reat  measure^  and  the 
performer  trust  to  the  memory  of  past  emotion,  rather  than 
expresii  a  pres^ent  one.  She  indignantly  repcUed  the  notion,  that 
with  u  truly  K""^**-^  tragedian  the  operation,'  by  which  such  eJFects 
were  produced  upon  an  audience,  could  ever  degrade  itself  iuto 
what  was  ptirely  mechanical  With  much  delicacy,  avoiding  to 
instance  in  her  #ei/'-expericnco,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  iw 
when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  the  Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porlcf^s 
Isabella,  (I  think  it  was)  when  that  impressive  actress  \ut&  been 
bending  over  her  in  scmie  heart-rending  colloquy,  she  has  felt 
real  hot  tears  come  trickling  Irom  her,  which  (to  use  her  power- 
ful expression)  have  perfetlly  sctdtletl   her  back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Porter  ^  but  it  was  some 
great  acti-es-s  of  that  day.  The  name  is  indifferent ;  but  the  fiirt 
of  the  scalding  tears  I  most  distinctly  remember. 

I  waa  alwavfi  foml  of  the  society  of  players,  and  am  not  stire  that 
an  impediment  in  my  speech  (which  certainly  kept  me  out  of  the 
pulpit)  ei'cn  more  than  certain  personal  disqualifications,  which  are 
often  got  over  in  that  profession,  did  not  prevent  me  at  one  time  of 
life  from  adopting  it.  I  have  had  the  honour  (I  must  ever  call  it) 
once  to  have  l!>een  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of  Miss  KeUy.  I  have 
played  at  serious  whist  with  Mr.  Li»tnn.  I  have  chatted  with  ever 
good-him>ouri?d  Mrs.  (.'harles  Kemhie,  I  have  convei-sed  a.s  friend  to 
friend  with  her  accomplished  husband,  I  have  been  indulged  uith 
a  classical  conference  with  Macready ;  and  with  a  sight  of  the 
Player-picture  gallery,  at  Mr.  Matthews'^,  when  the  kind  owner,  to 
remunerate  me  for  my  love  of  the  old  actors  (whom  he  loves  so 
much)  went  over  it  with  me,  supplying  to  his  capitaJ  collectioo, 
what  alone  the  artist  could  not  gtve  theui — voice;  and  their  living 
motion.  Old  tones,  half-faded,  of  Dixlii  and  Parsons,  and  Baddeley, 
have  lived  again  for  me  at  hi**  bidding.  Only  Edwin  he  could  not 
restore  to  me.  I  have  supped  with ;  but  I  am  ^)wing  a  cox- 
comb. 

As  I  wa-s  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the  then  treasurer  of  the 
old  Bath  thaitre — -not  Diamond^s — presented  herself  the  little 
Barbara  S -. 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  lieen  in  reputable  circumstances. 
The  father  had  practised,  I  lielieve,  as  an  apothecary  in  tiie  town. 
But  his  practice  from  causes  which  I  feel  my  own  infirmity  too 
sensibly  that  way  to  arraign— (tr  perhaj^  fr*>m  that  pure  infelicity 
which  accompanies  some  people  in  their  walk  through  life,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  lav  at  the  door  of  imprudence — was  now  reduced 
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to  notliiug.  Thev  were  in  fact  in  tbe  very  teeth  of  starvRtion,  when 
the  timuag^r,  wh(.^  knew  and  respocted  theni  in  better  d&y%  took  th« 
little  Harbarainto  his  company. 

At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earnings  were  the 
Hole  support  of  the  family,  including  two  younger  sisters.  I  must 
throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying  circumstancef*.  Enough  to  sav^ 
t)iat  her  Saturday's  pittance  was  the  only  chance  of  a  Sunday  a 
(getienilly  tlieir  only)  meal  of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  child's  part,  where  in 
her  theatrical  character  she  was  to  sup  oft'  a  roast  fowl  (O  joy  to 
Barbara !)  some  comic  actor,  who  was  for  the  ni^ht  caterer  for  thia 
daintv — in  the  mis^guided  humour  of  hi^  part,  threw  over  tht  dtsh 
such  a  quantity  of  salt  ((J  grief  and  pain  of  heart  to  Harbara  !)  that 
when  he  crammed  a  portion  of  it  iiitci  her  mouth,  slif  was  obliged 
sputteringly  to  reject  it ;  and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill^acted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such  a  daintv,  her  little  heart 
jiobbed  ahijost  to  oreaking,  till  a  Hood  of  tears,  which  the  well-fed 
itpectators  were  totally  unable  to  comprehend,  mercifully  relieved 
ber. 

litis  waa  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who  Ktood  before 
old  Haven.scrort,  the  treasiurer,  for  her  Saturday's  jmyment. 

Riivenfscmfl  was  i\  man,  I  have  litard  many  old  theatrical  jxxjple 
bcjiides  herself  say,  of  all  men  lea^t  calculatwl  for  a  treasurer.  He 
had  no  head  for  accounts,  paid  away  at  random,  kept  scarce  aiiy 
books,  and  wunnntn^  up  at  the  wfek^s  end,  if  he  found  himself  a 
pound  nr  ho  deficient,  ble*!  himself  that  it  was  no  wome. 

Now  Barlmm's  weekly  stipend  waa  a  bare  half  guinea. — By 
mistake  he  [wtpped  into  her  hand  a — whole  one. 

Biirbara  tripped  away. 

She  wtis  entirely  unconsciouh  at  first  of  the  mii^take  :  God  knows, 
Rjix'ensenTift  would  never  have  discovered  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of  thtjse  uncouth  landing- 
plac*»,  she  t)ccamG  sensible  of  an  unusual  weight  of  metal  pressing 
ker  little  band. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents  and  those 
about  her  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence.  But  then  they 
bad  taught  her  nothing.  l*oor  men^s  smoky  cabinet  arc  not  always 
porticoes  of  moral  philosophy.  This  little  maid  had  no  instinct  to 
evil,  but  then  she  might  be  ^aid  to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She 
had  hoard  honesty  commended,  but  never  dreamed  of  its  application 
to  her*elf.  She  thought  of  it  as  something  which  coneernctl  grown- 
up people- — men  and  women,  Shf  had  never  known  temptation,  or 
thought  of  preparing  resistance  against  it* 

Her  first  imjjulsc  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer,  and  explain 
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to  him  his  blunder.  He  iras  alpoftdj  bo  confused  with  age,  beside* 
a  natural  want  of  punctuality,  that  she  would  have  uad  some 
difficulty  in  making  him  undri^tand  it.  She  saw  that  in  an  instant. 
And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of  mouev  f  and  then  the  ima^  of  a. 
Jailer  allowance  of  butchers  meat  on  their  table  next  day  c&tne 
9erom  her,  till  her  little  eyea  glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened. 
But  then  Mr.  RjtvenscTuft  had  alw&ys  been  so  good-natured,  ha^ 
utood  her  fi-iend  bt^'hind  the  scenes,  and  ereu  recommended  her  pro- 
motion to  some  of  her  little  parts.  But  agiain  the  old  man  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  a  world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fifty  pounds  a  year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came  &ta.nng 
upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stockingless  and  shoeless  *isteB. 
And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white  cotton  stockings,  which 
tier  situation  at  the  theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for  htr 
mother  to  provide  for  her^  with  hard  straining  and  pinching  firom 
the  family  stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their 
poor  feet  with  the  same — and  how  then  they  could  accompanv  her 
to  rehear^Sj  which  they  had  hitherto  been  precluded  from  doing, 
by  reason  of  their  unfashionable  attire — in  these  thoughts  shi? 
reached  the  second  landing-plncc — the  second,  1  mean  from  tlie  top 
— for  there  was  stiU  another  left  to  traveree. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara  i 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in^ — for  at  that  moment  a 
strength  not  her  own,  1  have  heani  her  say,  was  revealed  to  her — a 
reason  above  reason ing-^and  without  her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed 
(for  she  never  felt  her  feet  to  move)  she  found  herself  transported 
back  to  the  individual  desk  she  had  just  ([uitted,  and  her  liand  in  the 
old  hand  of  Ravenscroft*  who  iu  silence  took  back  the  refunded 
treasure,  and  who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the 
]u|)i*e  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious  ages;  3ir)d  fironi  that 
moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her  hearty  and  she  knew  tfie  quality 
of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application  to  her  profession 
brightened  up  the  feet,  and  the  prospects,  of  her  little  sisters,  set 
the  whole  family  upon  their  legs  again,  and  relca.scd  her  from  the 
difficulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas  upon  a  Uiuding-place. 

I  hiLve  heani  her  say,  that  it  was  a  siirpri^,  not  much  short  of 
mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  the  old  man 
jXM-ketetl  the  ttifference,  which  had  caused  her  such  mortal  throes. 

This  anectlote  of  herself  I  had  in  the  year  1800,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Crawfoi-d,'  then  sixty-eeven  yean*  of  age  (she  died 
Hoon  after) ;  and  to  her  struggles  upon  this  cbildiRh  occasion  I  have 

"Tbc  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Suect,  which  she  changti!!,  by  successive 
morrimica.  for  those  of  Dancer,  Barry,  and  Crawford.  She  was  iin.  Crawford, 
»nd  a  third  time  a  widow,  when  1  knew  her. 
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ttfnetiines  ventured  to  think  her  indebted  for  that  power  of  rending 
the  heart  in  the  repre^ntation  of  i'ODflicting  emotions,  for  which  in 
ftftirymiv  she  wa*  considered  as  httle  inferior  (if  at  nil  so  in  the 
part  of  Ljidy  RnndoJph)  even  to  Mn>,  Siddon^. 


THE  Tf)MBS  IN  THE  ABBEY 


UI    A    LETTEft   TO   H- 
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'^HOUGH  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  perhiips  of  discipline 

I  tttn  diffident  of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that  church 

which  yon  have  so  worthily  hi^toriAfd,  yet  may  the  ill  time  never 

(wne  to  me,  when  with  a  chilled  heart,  or  n  portion  of  irreverent 

ntiment,  I  shall  enter  her  beautiful  and  tinie-hallowed  EdiBces. 

f  Judge  then  of  my  mortification  when,  after  attending  the  choral 

anthems  of  last  Wednesdav  at  Westminster,  and  being  desii'ous  of 

bnewiiig  my  acquaintance,  after  Lapsed  y^art)^  with  the  tombs  and 
itiqiiities  there,  I  found  myself  excluded;  turned  out  like  a  dog^ 
r  eome  profane  person,  into  the  conanion  street,  with  feelings  not 
very  congenial  to  the  place,  or  to  the  solemn  service  which  I  hail 
^•been  listening  to.     It  wa»  a  jar  ai^er  that  niu^io. 
^K    You  hftcl  your  education  at  Westminster;  and  doubtless  among 
^■Btose  dim  aiiile!^  and  cloisters,  you    must  have  gathered  much  of 
^■Hiat  devotional  feeling  in  those  young  years,  on  which  your  purest 
mind  feeds  still^ — and  may  it  feed  !    The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong  in 
you,  and  gracefully  blenning  ever  with  the  religious,  may  have  been 
«»wn  in  vou  among  those  wTccks  of  splendid  mortality.     You  owe 
it  to  the  place  of  your  education  ;  you  owe  it  to  your  learned 
fpndnetks  for  the  architecture  of  your  ancestors;  you  owe  it  to  the 
aerabieness  of  your  ecclesiastical  establijihment,  which  is  dailv 
ened  and  called  in  question  through  these  practices — to  speak 
ikmd  your  sense  of  them ;  never  to  desist  raising  your  voice  against 
'^em,  till   they  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished  ;  till  the 
[>rs  of  Westminster  Abl^y  be  no  louf^er  closed  against  tlie  decent, 
bough   low-in-purse,  enthusiast,  or  blameleas  devotee,  who  must 
[>mmit   an   injury  against  his  family  economy,  if  he  would  be  in- 
jiged   with   a  l>are  admission  within   it&  walls.     You   owe  it  to 
decencies.,  which  you  wish  to  see  maintained  in  its  impressive 
vices,  that  our  Cathedral  be  no  longer  an  object  of  inspection  to 
poor  at  those  times  only,  in  which  they  must  rob  from  their 
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attendance  on  the  worship  every*  minute  which  they  can  bestoir 
ujion  the  fabric.  In  vain  the  puhlic  prints  have  taken  up  thu 
subject,  in  vain  such  poor  nameless  writers  aKrniy^lf  expre«6  their 
indignation.  A  word  from  you,  Sir- — a  hint  in  yuur  Journal — 
would  be  sulBcient  to  fiin^  o|>en  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful  Tompic 
again,  as  we  can  remeinfwr  them  when  we  were  bovs-  At  that 
time  of  life,  what  would  the  imaginative  faculty  (such  as  it  i«)  in 
tjoth  of  us,  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to  so  much  reflection  luul 
been  obstructed  by  the  demand   of  so  much  silver! — If  we  bad 

iped  it  U|)  to  ^ain  an  occasional  admission  (o-s  wc  certainlv 
iould  have  done)  would  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  be«Ti 
'as  impi*essive  to  us  (while  we  had  been  weighing  anxiously  prudence 
against  sentiment)  as  when  t-he  gates  stood  open,  as  those  of  the 
aajacent  Park  ;  when  we  could  walk  in  at  anv  time,  as  the  mood 
brought  us,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  that  lasted?  Is  1he 
being  shown  over  a  place  the  %me  as  silently  for  oursielves  detecting 
the  genius  of  it  ?  In  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now  can  a 
[wrson  tind  entrance  (out  of  service  time)  under  the  sum  of  two 
skillitigrs.  The  rich  and  the  great  will  smile  at  Uie  anticlimax, 
presumed  to  lie  in  these  two  short  words.  But  you  can  tell  them. 
Sir,  how  much  quiet  worth,  how  much  ca]Micity  for  enlarged  feeling, 
how  much  taste  and  genius,  may  coexist,  especially  in  youth,  witJi 
a  purse  incompetent  to  this  demand. — A  respected  friend  of  ours, 
ituring  hitt  late  visit  to  the  metropolis,  presented  himself  for  admifi- 
$ion  to  Saint  PauPs,  At  the  same  time  a  decently  clothed  man,  with 
an  decent  a  wife,  and  child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same  indulgence. 
The  price  was  only  two-pence  each  pex'son.  The  jKJor  but  decent 
m:in  hesitated,  desirous  to  go  in;  but  there  were  three  of  them, 
and  he  turned  away  reluctantly.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen 
the  tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  was 
his  object.  But  in  the  state  of  his  finances,  even  sixpence  might 
i-ensonahly  seem  too  much.  Tell  the  Aristocracy  of  the  country 
(no  man  can  do  it  more  impressively);  instruct  them  of  what  value 
these  insigniHcant  pieces  of  money,  these  minims  to  their  sight, 
may  Ix'  to  their  humbler  brethren.  Shame  these  Sellers  out  of  the 
Temple.  Stitte  not  the  suggestions  of  your  better  nature  with  the 
pretext,  that  an  indiacriminate  admif«ion  would  expose  the  Tombs 
to  violation.  Hememlier  your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  of 
hear,  of  a  inoh  in  the  Abbey,  while  it  wa.s  free  to  all?  Do  the 
rabble  come  therc^  or  trouble  their  heads  aljout  such  Kpcculations  ? 
It  is  all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  theui  into  your  churches;  they 
do  not  voluntarily  offer  themselves.  They  have,  alas!  no  pasaion 
for  antiquities;  for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  stige  or  jjoct.  If  thev 
had,  they  would  he  no  longer  the  rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  Fabric,  the  only  well- 
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attetted  charge  of  violation  adduced,  ha»  been — a  ridiculous  dis- 
raembennent  committed  upon  the  effigy  of  that  amiable  spy.  Major 
Amin?,    And  is  it  for  this^ — the  wanton  mischief  of  some  Rcbool- 
boTf&red  perhaps  with  raw  notions  of  Transatlantk  Freedom — or 
tie  remote  {HJssibilitj  of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again,  so  easily 
(fl  be  prevented  by  stationing  a  constable  within  the  walls,  if  the 
tt»jer»  arc  incon^petent  to  the  duty — is  it  uptjn  auch  wretched 
fPftenoes,   that  the  people  o(  England  are   made  to  pay  a   new 
Peter's  Pence,  so  long  abrogated ;  or  must  content  themselves  with 
contemplating  the  ragged  Exterior  of  their  Cttthedral  ?     The  mis- 
chief WAS  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.     Do 
ym  know  any  thing  about  the  unfortunate  relic? — 


AMICUS  REDIVIVUS 

Whew  Were  yt,  Nytnphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
CJos'd  a'er  the  head  of  y<nl[  loved  Lycidaa  ? 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  a  stranger  sensation, 
than  on  seeing  my  old  triend  G,  D.,  who  had  l>een  paying 
me  a  morning  visit  a  few  Sundays  hack,  at  my  cottage  at  Islington, 
taking  leave,  instead  of  turning  down  the  right  hand  path  by 
he  nad  eiitered— with  staff  in  hand,  and  at  noon  day, 
itely  march  right  forwai'ds  into  the  midst  of  the  stream  that 
by  us,  and  totally  disappear. 
A  »pe)ctaclt'  like  this  at  dusk  would  have  been  appalling  enough  ; 
but,  in  the  broad  open  daylight,  to  witness  such  an  unreserved 
motion  towards  self-destruction  in  a  valued  friend,  took  from  me 
all  power  of  speculation. 

How  I  found  my  feet,  I  know^  not.  Conscioasness  was  quite 
g<me,  Some  spirit,  not  my  own,  whirled  me  to  the  spot.  I  re- 
member nothing  but  the  silvery  apparition  of  a  goo<l  white  head 
emerging ;  nrgn  which  a  staff  (the  hand  unseen  that  wielded  it) 
pointed  upwards,  as  feeling  for  the  skies.  In  a  moment  (if  time 
was  in  that  time)  he  was  on  my  shoulders,  and  I — freighted  with 
a  load  more  precious  than  bis  who  bore  Anchtses. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  officious  aeal  of  sundry 

podserB  by»  who,  albeit  arriving  a  little  too  late  to  participate  in  the 

nonotm  of  the  n^icue,  in  philantliropic  shoals  came  thronging  to 

communicate  their  advice  as  to  the  recovery  ;  prescribing  variously 
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I  IB  the  ihapa  and  pnials  of 
to  *Qch  fioesse  bv  practice, 
a  plnce  at  a  half  fizrlo^ 
«r  ti^teiatfc  He  wear«th 
_  r  af  a  md  brown,  but  which, 
of  y|.h|tj  £n«gs  baft  faem  diii^ed  ibto  a 
Be  |Miiiilh  br  thie  nanie  of  Doctor,  aad  k 
•  fcf  wiatii^  his  Mt  ere  Hnr^acdf — after  a  sulfident 
I  ai  warwi  blaMkets.  ftktmn,  ^^  is  a  simpie  tumbler,  or 
,  vt  the  p^nmt  Cag^aac,  with  water,  laade  as  not  as  the  con- 
fwa  hew  it.  Where  he  fiodeth,  as  in  the  c»se  of  my 
■iiiiaaMiiih  rabyect,  he  flDBdesooicMb  to  be  the  taster ; 
and  thowen,  by  his  own  eiMnphe^  tbe  mnocuous  nature  of  the 
pnseriptiQO.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  or  encoaragiiig  than  thi» 
prooedure.  It  addetb  vnnfideifeoe  to  the  patient,  to  see  his  medical 
adviser  go  hand  in  hazMl  with  himself  in  the  rvmedv.  When  the 
doctor  siralloveth  hk  own  drai^^t,  what  peerish  invalid  can  reinse 
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ge  him  in  the  potion  ?     In  fine,  Mon'ocultjs  is  a  humane^ 

jble  man,  who,  for  a  slender  pittance,  scarce  enough  to  suntain 

\  h  content  to  weAT  it  out  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of 

otlwrf) — his  pretensions  so  moderate,  that  with  difficulty  I  coald 

pres-s  a  crown  upon  hin»,  for  the  price  of  restoring  the  exiatenee  of 

sui^h  an  inva]un.nle  creature  to  society  as  G.  D. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  subsiding  alarui  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  dear  absentee.  It  weemed  to  have  given  a  shake 
to  niemor\',  calling  up  notice  after  notice,  of  all  the  proviilential 
delii'erances  he  had  exi>erienced  in  tlic  course  of  his  long  and 
innocent  life.  Sitting  up  in  niv  couch — mv  couch  which^  naked 
and  void  of  furniture  hitherto,  for  the  salutary  repoae  which  it 
administeretl,  shall  be  honoured  with  costly  valnnce,  at  some  price, 
•nd  henceforth  be  a  state-bed  at  Cole  brook  e,^he  discoursed  of 
ntionrellous  escapes — bv  carelessness  of  nurses— bv  pails  of  gelid, 
and  kettles  of  the  boiling  element,  in  infancy — by  orchard  pranks, 
and  snapping  twigs,  in  schoolboy  frolics— by  descent  of  tiles  at 
Xrunipin«^ti>u,  and  of  heavier  tomes  at  Pembroke- — bv  studious 
watching,  inducing  frightful  \'ig]lanee — bv  want,  and  the  fear  of 
VAnt,  and  all  the  sore  throbbings  of  the  learned  head. — Anon,  he 
would  burst  out  into  little  fragments  of  chaunting — of  songs  long 
ago— endn  of  deliverance-hyinns,  not  remembered  fjefore  since 
childhood,  but  coming  up  now,  when  his  heart  was  made  tender 
as  a  child's — fur  the  trtniOT  f'^ordis^  in  the  retrosp6*ct  of  a  recent 
deiiverance,  as  in  a  case  of  inij>ending  danger,  iicting  upon  an 
inooeent  heart,  will  produce  a  Helf-tendernesH,  which  we  should  do 
ill  to  christen  cowardice  ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  latter  crisis,  has 
mode  hi»  good  -Sir  Hugh  to  i-cmember  the  sitting  by  Babylon,  and 
to  mutter  of  shallow  rivers. 

Waters  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton — what  a  spark  you  were  like  to 

I  have  extinguished  for  ever !  Your  salubrious  streams  to  thiii  City, 
lor  n»jw  near  two  centuries,  wotdd  hardly  have  atoned  for  what  you 
tarere  in  a  moment  washing  away.  Mockery  of  a  river — liquid 
»rtifice^wretehed  conduit !  henceforth  rank  with  canals,  and 
tlu^lsh  aqueducts*  Was  it  for  this,  that,  smit  in  boyhood  with 
the  explorations  of  that  Abyssinian  traveller,  I  paced  the  vales  of 
AmwelJ  to  explore  your  tributary  springs,  to  trace  your  salutary 
vaten  sparkling  through  green  Hertfordshire,  and  cultured  En^eld 
Dttrlu? — Ye  have  no  swans — no  Naiads — no  river  God— or  did  the 
bencrolent  hoary  aspeet  of  my  friend  tempt  ye  to  suck  him  in,  that 
ye  also  might  have  the  tutelary  gein'us  of  your  waters  ? 

Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cani  there  would  have  been  some 
cottson&ncy  in  it :  but  what  willow^  had  ye  to  wave  and  rustle 
over  hi»  moist  sepulture  ? — or,  having  no  name^  tiesides  that  un- 
meaning asAuniption  of.  eteTnaL  noviiy,  did  ye  think   to  get  one 
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by  the   noble  pHze,   nnS   henceforth   to    be   termed    the  Stbkam 
Dykrlan  ? 

And  could  such  tipacious  vlnac  5nd  a  grave 
Bcneatti  the  imposihuTned  bubble  of  a  wave  ? 

I  protect,  George,  you  ^hail  not  venture  out  Again — no,  not^^H 
daylight — without  a  suificiGnt  pair  of  spectacles — in  vour  inuvHH 
moods  especially.  Your  absence  of  mind  we  have  borne,  till  vour 
presence  of  body  came  to  be  called  in  question  by  it,  Vuu  shall 
not  go  wandering  into  Euripus  with  Aristotle,  if  we  can  help  it. 
Fie,  man,  to  turn  dipper  at  your  yeai-s,  after  your  many  tracU 
in  favoLu-  of  sprinkling  only  ! 

I  have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head  o*  nights  *ince  this  fright- 
ful accident.  Sometimes  I  ani  with  Clarence  iu  his  dneam.  At 
others,  I  bifhold  Chri.stian  beginning  to  sink,  ajid  crying  out  to 
his  good  brother  Hopeful  (that  is  to  me),  ^^1  sink  in  deep  waters; 
the  billows  go  over  my  head,  all  the  waves  go  over  me.  Selah." 
Then  I  have  Ijefore  me  Falinurus,  just  letting  go  the  steorage.  I 
cry  out  too  late  to  save.  Next  follow — a  mooniful  procession — 
suicidal  faces^  siived  againj^t  their  wilb  from  drowning;  dolefully 
trailing  a  length  of  reluctant  gratefulness,  with  ropy  weeJs 
pendant  from  locks  of  watchet  hue — constrained  l^azan^Pluto's 
half-subjects — stolen  fees  &om  the  grave — bilking  Charon  of  his 
fare*  At  their  head  Arion — or  iti  it  G.  D.  f- — in  his  singing 
garments  marcheth  singly,  with  harp  in  hand,  and  votive  garland, 
which  Machaon  (or  Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to 
suspend  it  to  the  stern  God  of  Sea,  Then  follow  dismal  streami* 
of  I^ethe,  in  which  the  haU'-drenched  on  earth  are  constrained  to 
drown  downright.,  by  wharlii  where  Ophelia  twice  acb^  her  Diuddv 
death. 

And,  doubtletss,  there  is  some  notice  in  that  invisible  world, 
when  one  of  us  approachetli  (as  my  friend  did  so  lately)  to 
their  inexorable  precincts.  When  a  soul  knocks  once,  twice,  ut 
death's  door,  the  sejisation  aroused  within  the  palace  must  be 
considerable  ;  and  the  grim  Feature,  by  modem  science  fto  often 
disposse^ed  of  hi»  prey,  uiu&t  have  learned  by  this  time  to  pity 
Tantalus. 

A  pulse  assuredly  was  felt  along  the  line  of  the  Elysian  shades, 
when  the  near  arrival  of  G.  D.  *as  announced  by  no  equivocal  in* 
dications.  tVom  their  seats  of  Asphodel  arose  the  gentler  and  the 
graver  ghosts — poet,  or  hititorian — of  Grecian  or  of  Roman  fore — 
to  crown  with  unfading  chaplets  the  half-tinished  love-labouis  of 
their  unwearied  scholiast.  Him  Markland  expected — him  Tjt- 
whitt  hoped  to  encounter — him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Feter  House^ 
whom  he  had  bjirely  seen  upon  earth,^  with  newest  airs  prepared 
^  Ghaiuh  taHtvm  viditt 
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to  grett  — - — ;  and,  patron  of  the  gentle  Christ*s  boy, — who  should 
have  been  his  patron  through  life — the  mild  A^kew^  with  longing 
aspirfttioDSf  leaned  foremo&t  from  his  venerable  /£»cutapian  chair, 
to  welcome  into  that  happy  company  the  matured  virtues  of  the 
man,  ivhose  tender  scions  in  the  boy  he  himself  upon  earth  had  so 
pheticaljy  fed  and  watered* 


SOME   SONNETS    OF   SIR    PHILIP    SYUNEY 

SYDNEY'S  Sonnets — I  t:[>eak  of  the  l)est  of  them^ — are  ftnioii^ 
the  very  best  of  their  sort.     They  fall  l>elow  the  plain  moral 
aignityj  the  sanctity,  and  high  yet  modest  spirit  of  aelf-approval, 
"fMilloHj  in  his  compositions  of  a  similar  structure*     They  are  in 
Iruth  what  Milton^  censuring  the  Arcadia,  ssLva  of  that  work  {to 
'^licii  they   are  a  sort  of  after-tune  or  application),   "  vain  and 
^inAtorious  "  enough,  yet  the  things  in  their  kind  (as  he  confesses 
to  be  true  of  the  romance)  may  be  "  full  of  worth  and  wit,"     They 
WTour  of  the  Courtier,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  not  of  the  Common- 
•eaJthsman.      But    Milton    wixa  a   Courtier    when    he    wrote   the 
Masque   at   Ludlow   Castle,   and  still  riioro  a   Courtier  when   he 
composod  the  Aicades.     .When  the  national  strngcle  was  to  licgin, 
lie  becomingly  cast  these  vanities  behind  him  ;  and  if  the  order  of 
time  had   thrown   Sir  Philip  upon  the  crisis   which  precedtid   the 
Keirolutioii,   there   is  no   reason    why    he   should  not   have  acted 
Uie  same  part  in  that  emergency,  which  has  glorified  the  name  of 
alater  Svdnev.     He  did  not  want  for  plainness  or  boldness  of  spirit. 
Hia  letter  on  the  French   match  nmy  testify^  he  could  speak  bifi 
freely   to    Princes.      The    times   did    nut   call   him    to    the 
Id. 
TTie  Sonnetfi  which  we  oflenest  call  to  mind  of  Milton  were  the 
compositions  of  his  inaturest  yeare.     Thoae  of  SydneVi  which  I  am 
about  to  produce,  were  written   in  the  ver>'  hey-dav  of  his  blood. 
They    are   stuck    full    of  amorous    fancies— far-fe'tfhcd    conceits, 
befitting    hi»   occupation ;    for  l>ue   Love    thinks   no    hibour   to 
send  out  Thoughts  upon  the  vast,  and  more  than  Indian  voyagrai, 
to  bring  home  rich  pearls,  outlandish  wealth,  gums,  jewels,  spicery, 
to  sacrifice  in   self- depreciating   tiimilitudes,    as   shadows   of  true 
omiabilitteft  in  the   Beloved.     We  must  be  Lovers^-or  at  least 
the  cooling  touch  of  time,  the  circmn  [frmcordia  frigus,  umet 
not  have  so  damped  our  laculties«  as  to  take  away  our  recollection 
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that  we  were  once  so — beftne  we  can  duly  appreciate  the  gioii- 
ous  vanities,  and  graceiiil  hyperboles,  of  the  passion.  The  images 
which  lie  befoxe  our  feet  (though  by  some  accounted  the  only 
natural)  are  least  natural  for  the  hi^  Sydnean  love  to  express 
its  fiuicies  by.  They  may  serve  for  the  loves  of  TibuUus,  or  the 
dear  Author  of  the  Schoolmistress ;.  for  passions  that  creep  and 
whine  in  Elegies  and  Pastoral  Ballads.  I  am  sure  Milton  never 
loved  at  this  rate.  I  am  afraid  some  of  his  addresses  {ad  Leo- 
noram  I  mean)  have  rather  erred  on  the  farther  side ;  and  that  the 
poet  came  not  much  short  of  a  religious  indecorum,  when  he  could 
thus  apostrophise  a  singing-girl : — 

Angeliu  unicuiqae  suus  (nc  credite  gontes) 

Obtigit  etheriU  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  minim,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  nuMX, 

Nam  tua  prseaentem  vox  sonat  ipsa  Demn  ? 
Aut  Deua,  aut  vacui  certi  mens  tertia  ccdi, 

Per  tua  secretd  guttura  serpit  agens ; 
Serpit  agens,  facilisque  docet  mortalia  corda 

Sensim  immortali  assneacere  poase  sono. 
Quod  si  cuncta  quiobm  Dbus  sst,  pbr  cunctaqub  rususi 

In  tb  unA  loquitur*  catbxa  mutus  habbt. 

This  is  loving  in  a  strange  fashion  ;  and  it  requires  some  candour 
of  construction  (besides  the  slight  darkening  of  a  dead  language)  to 
cast  a  veil  over  the  ugly  appearance  of  something  very  tike  blas- 
phemy in  the  last  two  verses.  I  think  the  Lover  would  have  been 
staggered,  if  he  had  gone  about  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
English.  I  am  sure,  Sydney  has  no  flights  like  this.  His  extra- 
vaganzas do  not  strike  at  the  sky,  though  he  takes  leave  to  adopt 
the  pale  Dian  into  a  fellowship  with  his  mortal  passions. 


With  bow  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  dimb'st  the  skies ; 

How  silently ;  and  with  how  wan  a  &ce  I 

What  I  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 

Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languisht  grace 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  deacriea. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beMities  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtus  there — ungratefulness  ? 

The  Ust  line  of  this  poem  is  a  little  obscured  by  transporition. 
He  means.  Do  they  call  ungratefulness  there  a  virtue  ? 
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Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  mdifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease  * 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despur  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  dvil  wars  to  cease : 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  uiou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  mese  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  sec. 

in 

The  curious  wits,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
Bewray  itself  in  my  long-settled  eyes, 
Whence  those  same  fimies  of  melancholy  rise, 
With  idle  pains,  and  misnng  aim,  do  guess. 
Some,  that  know  how  my  spring  I  did  address, 
Deem  that  my  Muse  some  fruit  of  knowledge  plies ; 
Others,  because  the  Prince  my  service  tries, 
Think,  that  I  think  sute  errors  to  redress ; 
But  hairder  Judges  judge,  ambition's  rage, 
Scourge  of  ttseu,  still  climbing  slippery  place, 
H<dds  my  young  brain  captiv'd  in  golden  cage. 
0  fools,  or  over-wise  I  alas,  the  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  hath  neither  stop  nor  start, 
But  only  Stella's  eyes,  and  Stella's  heart. 

IV 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry. 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise  ; 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies, 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Prid*  doth  He 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself;  and  others  do  despise ; 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  Soul  possess, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass  : 
But  one  worse  fault — Ambition — I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,  unheard — while  Thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 


Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance. 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  su*et  eiumy, — France ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance  ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 

1  Press. 
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His  praise  to  slei^t,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them,  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  lar  they  shot  awry  1  the  true  cause  is, 
Stxlla  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  &ce 
Sent  forth  the  beajou  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

VI 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 

And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address. 

While  with  the  people's  shouts  (I  must  confess) 

Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fili'd  my  veins  vnth  pride  ■ 

When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 

In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  pr»8, 

"  What  now.  Sir  Pool  t "  said  he ;  *'  I  would  no  less : 

Look  hoe,  I  say.**    I  look'd,  and  Stblla  spied. 

Who  hard  by  nude  a  window  send  forth  light 

My  heart  then  quak'd,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes ; 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'other  to  fight ; 

Nc»  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries. 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me — 

Till  that  her  blush  made  me  my  shame  to  see. 

VII 

No  more,  my  dear,  no  more  these  connsels  try ; 

0  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race ; 
Let  Fortune  lay  on  me  her  worst  disgrace ; 

Let  folk  o'er-chaiged  with  brain  against  me  cry ; 
Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  in  mine  eye; 
Let  me  no  steps,  but  of  lost  labour,  trace ; 
Let  all  the  earth  with  scorn  recount  my  case- 
But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  fly. 

1  do  not  envy  Aristotle's  wit. 

Nor  do  aspire  to  Ctesar's  bleeding  &me  ; 
Nor  aught  do  care,  though  some  above  me  sit ; 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  another  course  to  frame. 
But  that  which  once  may  win  tb^  cruel  heart : 
Thou  art  my  wit,  and  thou  my  virtue  art. 

VIII 

LovK  still  a  boy,  and  ofr  a  wanton,  is, 
School'd  only  by  his  mother's  tender  eye ; 
What  wonder  then,  if  he  his  lesson  miss, 
When  for  so  soft  a  rod  dear  play  he  try  ? 
And  yet  my  Star,  because  a  sugar'd  kiss 
In  spOTt  I  suck'd,  while  she  asleep  did  lie. 
Doth  lour,  nay  chide,  nay  threat,  for  only  this. 
Sweet,  it  was  saucy  Lovx,  not  humble  I. 
But  no  'sense  serves ;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear 
In  beauty's  throne — see  now,  who  dares  come  near 
Those  scarlet  judges,  threat'ning  bloody  pain  ? 
O  heav'nly  Fool,  thy  most  kiss-worthy  frice 
Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace. 
That  anger's  self  I  needs  must  kiss  again. 
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IX 

I  never  drank  of  Aganippe  well, 

Not  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  sit, 

And  Muses  scorn  with  vulgar  brains  to  dwell ; 

Poor  Is^-man  I,  for  sacred  rites  unfit. 

Some  do  I  hear  of  Poets'  fury  tell, 

But  (God  wot)  wot  not  what  they  mean  1^  it ; 

^And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hellf 

I  am  noipick-purse  of  anotha's  wit. 

How  &lis  it  then,  that  with  so  smooth  an  ease 

My  thoughts  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  doth  flow 

In  verse,  and  that  my  verse  best  wits  doth  please  ? 

■Guess  me  the  cause — ^what  is  it  thus  ? — fye,  no. 

■Or  so  ? — much  len.     How  then  ?  sure  thus  it  is. 

My  lips  are  sweet,  inspired  with  Stxlla's  kiss. 


Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
£dward,  named  Fourth,  as  first  in  praise  I  name, 
Not  ibr  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain — 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame. 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain  ; 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain. 
Ntw  that  he  made  the  Floure-de-luce  so  'fraid, 
Though  strongly  hedged  of  bloody  Lions'  paws 
That  witty  L^is  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  only,  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

XI 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear, 

1  saw  thyself,  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  Joy's  livery  wear. 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine ; 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear. 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauty  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  stay'd  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison^  twine. 
And  fain  those  iSol's  youth  there  woula  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fiy, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd  ;  from  window  I 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace. 

Let  honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place  t 

XII 

Highway,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be ; 
And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  ears  not  unsweet. 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses*  feet. 
More  soft  than  to  a  chamber  mdlody, — 
Now  blessed  You  bear  onward  blessed  Me 
To  Her,  where  I  my  heart  safe  left  shall  meet. 
My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 
With  thanks  and  wislues,  wishing  thankfully. 
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B«  ym  vuti  bir,  bonoor'd  by  public  heed. 

By  no  encnnclimeitt  wrDne'il,  not  time  forgot ; 

Kor  bUia'd  fin  blootl,  nor  utained  for  sinful  deed. 

A»d  ih«  yOD  know,  I  envy  you  tid  lot 

Of  hMMSt  wish,  t  tvish  you  so  much  bHss, 

tloiwedi  oC  ycAf  fc  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  firsts  the  second,  and  the  Iftfit  sonnel, 
WT  fcTo«rit€S.  But  the  general  Heaut)'  of  them  ftl!  is,  that  they 
•re  so  perfectly  characteristical.  The  spirit  of  "  learning  and  of 
cbivalrv,*' — of  which  union,  Spenser  has  entitled  Sydney  to  ha*t 
been  t!ie  *'president,"-=shine$  through  them.  I  confess  I  can  see 
nothtng  of  the  ** Jejune  ''or  ^'frigid'*  in  tliero;  much  le«i  of  the 
*«liff*  and  ** cumbrous'" — which  I  have  sometimes  heard  objected 
to  the  Amulia.  The  verse  runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly,  ll 
m^ht  have  been  tuned  to  the  trumpet ;  or  tempered  (a9  himM^lf 
WLpreases  it)  to  **  trampling  horses'  feet."  They  abound  in  felici- 
tooiphr«ae$ — 


O  hiav'nly  Fool,  thy  most  lu&e-worthy  face — 

—  -  ^ Sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 

A  ctuunbcr  deaf  to  noi&e,  and  blind  to  light; 

A  ro^  ^j^Und,  sad  a  weuy  he^ 


-That  sweet  enemy, — France — 


Stk  Smoui 

znd  Sonnrt- 

But  they  are  not  rich  in  words  only,  in  vague  and  unlocalised 
feelinga— the  failing  too  much  of  some  poetry  of  the  pi-esent  day^ — 
tbey  are  full,  material,  and  circumsUintiatcd.  Time  and  place 
appropriates  everv  one  of  them.  It  is  not  a  fever  of  pa:ssion 
waatiug  it-!!elf  u|H>n  a  thin  diet  of  dainty  words,  but  a  transcendent 
passion  pcrvnding  and  illuminating  action,  pursuits,  studies,  feat& 
of  arms,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  and  his  judgment  of  them. 
An  historical  thread  runs  through  them,  which  almost  affixes  a 
date  to  them;  marks  the  when  and  ^vhtre  they  were  written. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  what  I  conceive  the  merit  of  these 
poems.,  because  I  have  been  hurt  by  the  wantonness  (I  wish  1  could 
treat  it  by  a  gentler  name)  with  which  VV.  H.  takes  every  occasion 
of  inputting  tne  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  But  the  decisions 
of  the  Author  of  Table  Talk,  Sic,  (most  profound  and  subtle  where 
they  Ai¥,  as  for  the  most  part,  just)  ai-e  more  safely  to  be  relied 
itpon,  on  subjects  and  authors  he  has  a  partiality  for,  than  on  such 
as  he  lias  conceived  an  accidental  prejudice  against.  Milton  wrote 
Sonnets,  and  was  a  king-hater;  and  it  was  congenial  perhaps  to 
sacrifice  a  com-tier  to  a  patriot.  But  1  was  unwilling  to  lose  a. fine 
idea  from  my  mind.  The  noble  images,  passions^  sentiments,  and 
poetical  delicacies  of  character^  scattered  all  over  the  Arcadia  (spji 
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of  some  stifibeas  and  encumberment),  jintify  to  me  the  character 
wbkfa  his  contemponiries  have  !eft  us  of  the  writer.  I  cannot 
think  with  the  Critic,  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  that  02>prohriou» 
thing  which  a  foolish  nobleman  in  his  insolent  hostility  chose  to 
term  him.  I  call  to  mind  the  epitaph  made  on  him,  to  guide  me 
to  jiKter  thoughts  of  him ;  and  I  repose  upon  the  beautiful  lines  in 
the  "FHend^s  Passion  for  his  Astrophel,^  printed  with  the  Elegies 
of  Spenser  and  otheis. 

You  iaiew — who  knew  not  ABtrophel } 
(That  I  should  live  to  say  I  knew, 
And  have  not  in  possession  still  I)-— 
Things  known  permit  me  to  renew — 

Of  him  you  luiow  his  merit  such, 

I  cannot  say — you  hear — too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcady 

He  chief  ddight  and  pleasure  took ; 

And  on  the  mountain  Partheny, 

Upon  the  crystal  lit^uid  brook, 
The  Muses  met  him  every  day. 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

When  he  descended  down  the  mount, 
His  personage  seemed  most  divine : 
A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 
Upon  his  lovely  chearful  e3rne. 

To  hear  him  speak,  and  sweetly  smile, 

You  were  in  Paradise  the  while, 

A  swttt  aitraciiv*  kind  of  gracg; 

A  full  eusuranee  givtn  by  hoks  ; 

Continual  comfort  in  a  fait, 

Th*  Uneamtnts  of  Gosfel  books — 
I  trow  that  count'nance  cannot  l3re. 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Above  all  others  this  is  he. 
Which  erst  approved  in  his  song, 
That  love  and  honour  mig^t  agree. 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Sweet  saints,  it  is  no  sin  or  blame 

To  love  a  man  of  virtuous  name. 

Did  never  I..ove  so  sweetly  breathe 
In  any  mortal  breast  before : 
Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 
A  Poet's  brain  with  finer  stxxt. 

He  wrote  of  Love  with  high  conceit, 

And  beauty  rear'd  above  her  height. 

Or  let  any  one  read  the  deeper  sorrrows  (grief  running  into  rage) 
in  the  Poem, — the  last  in  the  collection  accompanying  the  above, 
—which  from  internal  testimony  I  believe  to  be  Lord  Brooke's, — 
begizming  with  **  Silence  augmenteth  grief,^ — and  then  seriously  ask 
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KioMptf^  whether  the  subject  of  such  abnorbing  and  confounding, 
regreU  cjaalA  hare  been   that   th\7ig  which  LmxI  Oxford  termed  . 


XEWSPAFEBS  THIRTY-Fira  YEARS  AGO 

DAN  STUART  once  told  us,  that  be  did  not  mnember  that 
be  ever  deliber^Ulj  watk^  into  the  Exhibition  at  Somerwt 
House  in  his  life.  He  might  oocasionaliy  have  escorted  a  party  of 
ladtes  across  the  way  that  were  goios  in  ;  but  he  never  went  in  of 
his  owD  tiead.  Yet  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  newspaper  stood 
then  just  where  it  do»  now — we  are  carrying  you  back.  Reader, 
aome  thirty  years  or  moTe<«with  its  gtlt-globe-topt  &ont  facing 
that  emporium  of  our  artists'  grand  Annual  Esposure.  We  sora€- 
times  wish,  that  we  had  obsen'ed  the  same  al):^tineiice  with  DanieK 

A  word  or  two  of  D,  S.  He  ever  appeared  to  us  one  of  the 
finest  tempered  of  Editors.  Ferry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  wa£ 
equally  pleasant,  with  a  d^sb,  no  slight  one  either,  of  the  courtier. 
S,  was  frank,  plain,  and  English  all  over.  We  have  worked  for 
both  these  gentlemen. 

It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  the  head  of  the  Ganges  ;  to  trace 
the  first  little  bubblings  of  a  mighty  river: 

VVtth  holy  reverence  la  approach  the  rockj. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song. 

Fired  with  a  perusal  of  the  Abyssinian  Pilgrim's  exploratory 
ramblinga  after  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus,  we  well  remember 
on  one  nne  summer  holyday  (a  **  whole  day's  leave"  wc  called  it 
at  Christ's  Hospital)  sallying  forth  at  rise  of  son,  not  very  well 
provisioned  either  for  such  an  undertaking,  to  trace  the  current  of 
the  New  Hiv^r — Middletonian  stream  f^to  its  scaturicnt  source, 
as  we  had  read,  in  meadows  by  fair  Amwcll.  GuUantlv  did  we 
commence  our  solitary  quest— for  it  was  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Discovery,  that  no  eye  of  ^ichooltwy,  save  our  own,  should 
beam  on  the  detection.  By  flowery  spobt,  and  verdant  lanes,  skirt- 
ing Homsey,  Hope  trained  us  on  in  many  a  baffling  torn;  endless, 
hopeless  meanders,  as  it  seemed  ;  or  as  if  the  jealous  waters  had 
dodged  us,  reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  of  their  nativity 
revealed  ;  till  8j>ent,  and  nigh  famished,  before  set  of  the  same  sun, 
we  sate  down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm,  near  Tottenham,  with  a 
tithe  of  our  proposed  labours  only  yet  KCCompliUied ;  sorely  con- 
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Tiiced  in  spirit,  that  that  Brucian  enterprit^  waK  as  yet  too  arduous 
for  osr  voimg  shoulders. 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is 
tbe  tracing  of  sonie  mighty  whalers  up  to  their  shallow  fontlet,  than 
it » to  II  pleas^  and  caiwfid  reader  to  go  hack  to  the  inexperienced 
tohyiy  the  first  callow  flight^  in  authorship,  of  some  eiitablished 
name  in  literature  ;  from  the  fJnat  which  preluded  to  the  -tEneid^ 
to  ike  Duck  which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on> 

In  those  days  cvety  Mornings  Paper,  as  an  e^^sential  retainer  to 
ifiieBtablishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily 
*  (juantum  of  wittv  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke — and  it  was 
tiiDiight  pretty  hr^^h  too — was  Dan  Shiart's  settletl  i-eniuneration 
in  these  cases.  The  chat  of  the  day,  scandal^  but,  above  a!l^  dresSi, 
furnished  the  material.  The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed 
wen  lines.     Shorter  they  mightTw,  but  they  must  be  [wignant. 

A  faflhion  of  Jteah,  or  rather  pinfc-colouped  hose  for  the  ladies, 
li/cltily  coming  up  at  the  juncture,  when  we  were  on  our  probation 
fnrthe  place  of  Chief  Jester  to  S/s  Paper,  established  our  reputft' 

ktion  in  that  line.     We  were  pronounced  a  "capital  hand."     0  the 
conceit*  which  we  varied  upon  rvd  in  all  its  prismatic  differences  ! 
from  the   trite  and   obvious   flower  of  Cytherea,   to   the  flaming 
^tume  of  the  lady  that  has  her  sitting   upon   ''many   waters." 
Then  there  was  the  collateral  topic  of  anclef*.     What  an  occasion 
U)  a  troly  chaste  writer,  like  ourself,  of  touching  that  nice  brink, 
and  yet  never  tumbling  over  it,  of  a  aeeniingly  ever  approximating 
Mmethiug  *'not  quite  proper  ; "  while,  like  a  skilful  posture- master, 
1      baUncing  betwixt  decorums  and  their  opposites,  he  koeps  the  line, 
from  which  a  hair's-breadth  deviation  is  destruction ;  hovering  in 
the  confine*  of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  "both  seem  either;'* 
A  hazi?  uncertain  delicAcy;  Autolycua-like  in  the  Play,  still  putting 
^Mpff  hifi  expectant  auditory  with  "Whoop,  do  mc  no  harm,  good 
Hvian  !  "     But,  above  all^  that  conceit  arrided  us  mo«t  at  that  time, 
"and  still  tickles  our  midriff*  to  remember,  where,  allusively  to  the 
flight    of   Astraea — n^liiTna    CiTlestT^m  terras   reliqait — we   pro- 
unced- — in  reference  to  the  stockings  «till — ^that  MotiEsTY  takixg. 

B   FlVAL    LEAVE    OK    MOHTALS,  HEB  LAST  BLrTSH   WAS  VlSIKLli    IK    «£» 
CTTOTIIE  HF:A\'KNa  BY  THK  TRACrr  OF  THE  Gl-OWING  INSTKP.       This 

ight  be  culled  the  crowning  conceit;  and  was  esteemed  tolerable 
iting  in  those  days. 

But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  all  other  things,  passes  away;  as 

the  tran.sient  mode  whicli  had  .so  favoured  us.     The  ancles  of 

fair  friends  in  a  few  weeks  began  to  reassume  their  whiteness, 

8tid    left    lis  scarce  a  leg  to  stand    upon*       Other    female    whims 

followed,  but  none,  methought,eo  pregnant,  so  invitatory  of  8hrewd 

ceneeita»  and  more  than  single  meanings. 
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wB^  <CK  CTPW  bgnft  daiW  ccn- 
aatl^  the  stoutest  digestion. 
pAt^  dttOv,  and  that  not  for  a 
■»  vir  woe  cxHKtraiiied  to 
m  gBtttii  forth  to  his  work 
hottr  ki  the  Dioming,  we 
mm  oocapfttion  took  lu 
i  Cvty:  «nd  »  oar  even- 
to  do  with  any  thing 
tfce  flaJjr  ttme  w«  could  Kpare 
livelihood,  tiiat 
cbwwp — Was  ex- 
*■«  have  beazd  of  No  Man's 
klMi't  Tine;  that  is  no  time 
h  ^id  svake,  in.  To  speak  morp 
K,  «r  aa  hour  and  a  half«  duntiun. 
'  fliB  ha»  ap  so  preposterou^y,  ba» 


a«  «#^Mr,  vhcB  at  ire,  or  half-post-fire 
bfar  n  tte  dark  wamm\,  we  were  com-. 
pBfaip  not  above  fiour  houis  id  hc%i- 
ardk  the  bmh^  thoug:h  vre  antjcipat 
ia^ — mt  liked  a  partis^  cup  at  uiidnight 
i  th«K  cAanat^  tnes,  and  to  bai 
■ot  i—ililkilul  tmder  Aquarii 
incapable  of  Bacchus   co)d» 
of  vaor  Bafiilian  Tater-spoDges 
(ak^  «i^  4Ma0  at  Maopt  A^ue^ — ve  were  right  toping  Gftpule 
ioflr  csHpaaMS  **  a*^  tbrvV — hot  ta  have  to  firet  up,  as  vte 
Viium.  cArtaSed  af  half  oar  hat  tl^eef^  frstiBg,  with  oidj  a  dim  vut 
a£  idbeiyiiig  Boboa  ■  the  datauLv — to  be  neoeaitated  to  rou 
aaneiva  at  the  iWiIb  itahh.  nf»  «f  an  old  hag  of  a  dom^tic,  w} 
aeened  to  take  a  diahoHrai  pkaKiie  in  her  annouuccment   tita 
it  vaa  "*  tzoie  to  hse;'  and  waoae  chappy  knuckles  we  bare  of 
fcanved  to  amputate,  and  string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door, 
DC  a  tcTTor  to  all  such  axaeaaoBable  nst-DTcakers  in  future — 

**  Pacsi  ^  and  sweet,  as  Viigil  sings  bad  been  the  ^  descending  *' 
of  the  orex^-oight,  balaiY  the  fitst  sinking  of  the  heavy  head 
the  pillow  ;  but  to  get  up,  as  he  goes  on  to  sav^ 

— ffeyocsre  gradns,  £iipefWH]ue  evadere  ad  auras— 

and  to  get  up  moreover  to  make  jokes  with  malice  prepended^ 
there  was  the  ''  labour,"  there  the  "  work."  ^_ 

No  Egyptian   taskum^iter  ever  devised  a  slavery   like   to  tba^^| 
our  slavery.     So  fractious  operants  ever  turued  out  for  half  the 
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tjmhDjr,  which  this  necessity  exerciaed   upon  us.     Half  a  doKen 
jeEbmadav  (bating  Sundays  too),  why,  it  seeme  nothing!     We 
iMke  twice  the  numbei'  every  day  in  our  lives  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
aiuf  claim  no  Sabbatical  exemptions.     But  then  they  come  irito  our 
h«ad.    But  when  the  head  luui  to  go  out  to  them — when  the  moun- 
tiin  must  jfo  to  Mahomet- — 
Reader,  try  it  for  once,  only  for  one  short  twelvemonth. 
It  wiLi  not  every  week  that  a  fashion  of  pink  stockings  came  up  ; 
htit  itiostly,  instead  of  it»  some  rugged,  untractabk-  subject ;  some 
topic  iinpo«sibl«  to  be  contorted   into  the  lisible ;  some  feature, 
ufHjn  which   no  smile  could   pUy  ;   some   flint,   from   which  no 
^H  pfooeBB  of  ingenuity  could  procure  a  dintillatton.     There  they  lay  ; 
^^H  tboie  your  appointed  taleuf  brk'k-niaktng  wadset  before  you,  which 
^F  pn  must  finish,  with  or  without  straw,  as  it  happened.     The  crav- 
^F    iiig  Dragon — the  /*(t/>nf^like  him  in  Bel's  temple — must  be  fed; 
[         it  expected  its  daily  rations  ;  and  Daniel^  and  ourselves,  to  do  us 
^^^lEitjce.  did  the  best  we  could  on  this  side  bursting  him. 
^^ft    While  we  were  wringing  our  coy  sprightlinesses  for  the  Pu^t,  and 
^^ifrithing  under  Uie  toil  of  what  is  called  *^easy  writing,"  Bob  Allen^ 
our  auArndam  schoolfellow,  was  tapping  his  impmctictible  brains 
in  a  like  nervice  for  the  "Oracle."     Not  that  Robert  troubled  him- 
I       self  much  al>out  wit.     If  hinii  paragraphs  had  a  .sprightly  air  about 
thctn,  it  was  sullit'i<.nt.     He  carried  ttiie  nonchalance  so  far  at  tost, 
that  a  matter  of  intelligence,  and  that  no  very  imi»rtant  one,  was 
jl      not  seldom  piilmed  upon  hi**  employers  for  a  good  jest ;  for  example 
sake — "  Wiilki'tuf  yesterday  morninff  casually  down  Snow  Hill, 
who  tikuuidwe  ithtid  hv.i  Mr.  DeptUy  Hainph'tfiyis !  we  rej^yice  to 
a4dt  ihat  Ike  worthy  Deputy  appeared  to  enjoy  a  good  state  of 
laltfi.      We  do  not  Tf-oieniber  ever  to  have  seen  him  fook  better.'"' 
'Im  gentleman,  so  .lurprisingly  met  u|.>on  Snow  Hill,  from  Home 
uliaritien  in  gait  or  gesture,  wa»  a  constaut  butt  for  mirth  to 
ftm&W  paragraph -mongers  of  tlie  day  ;  and  our  friend  thought 
t  he  miglit  have  his  fling  at  him  with  the  rest.     We  met  A.  in 
olbom  whortlv  after  this  extraordinary  rencounter,  which  he  told 
with  tears  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  and  chuckling  at  the  antici- 
pated effects  of  its  announcement  next  day  in  the  paper.      We  did 
not  quite  comprehend  where  the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time  ;  nor  was 
l^it  easy  to  be  detected,  when  the  thing  came  out»  advantaged  by 
^Kype   and    letter^press.      He  had  better  hnve  met  any  thing  that 
"morning  than  a  Common  Council  Man.     His  services  were  shortiv 
»     after  dispeused  with,  on  the  plea  that  his  paragraphs  of  late  hiui 
^^Ken  deficient  in  |Xiint,     The  one  in  question,  it  must  Iw  owned, 
^^iftd  an  air,  in  the  opening  especially,  proper  to  awaken  curiosil^' ; 
and   the  sentiment,  or  moral,  wears  the  aspect  of  humanity,  and 
neighbourly  feehng.     But  somehow  the  conclusion  was  not 
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jtxlged  &)tocetber  to  «iis«er  to  th«  innffiiiiicent  prorow  ef  tlie 
premise*.  We  traced  our  Iriend's  pen  afterwards  in  the  "True 
^tcm,"  the  "Star,"  the  "TraveHer,"— from  all  which  he  was 
MiLuuukdly  dismissed,  the  Proprietors  having  **  no  further  occaftiozi 
(or  his  aenticn."  Nothiii^  was  easier  than  to  detect  him.  When 
wit  foiled^  or  topics  ran  low,  there  constantly  appeared  the  follow- 
ing—" 72  is  not  oeneraily  liuiii?n  that  the  three  Blue  SalU  at 
tK£  Pawnbrtdeen  afcops  are  the.  ancient  arms  of  Lambardy. 
f%e  Ltumbarde  xoert  ik^  first  vtoTiey-hrokcrf*  in  Europe.*^  Bob 
has  done  more  to  set  the  public  right  on  this  important  pomt 
Ubaonrr,  than  the  whole  College  of  Heralds. 

"Oie  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  has  long  ceaserl  to  be  a 
the  eoooooiv'  of  a  Morning  l^per.  Editors  tinii  their  own  jolec, 
do  as  well  without  them.  Parson  Este,  au<t  Topham,  brought  up 
the  eel  cmtooi  of  "  witty  paragraph*/'  Hrst  in  the  "  World. 
Boaden  was  a  reigning  paragrapbi&t  in  his  day,  and  suooeeded 
poor  Allen  in  the  Oracle,  But,  as  we  said,  the  fashion  of  jokes 
paaaes  away ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  Bio- 
grapher of  Mk.  Siddons,  »Jiy  traces  of  that  viracit^i'  and  fan<n' 
which  charmed  the  whole  town  at  the  commencement  of*  the  present 
century-.  Even  the  prelusive  delicjuciefi  of  the  prewnt  writer — ^the 
curt  '*  Astrsean  allusion  " — would  l»e  thought  jwdantic,  and  out  of 
date,  in  th^se  days. 

From  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  (for  we  may  a&  well  exhaust 
our  Newspaper  Remintscencea  at  oace)  by  change  of  property  in 
the  paper,  we  were  transferred,  mortifying  exchange !  to  tne  office 
of  the  Albion  Newspaper^  late  Rackstrow's  Museum,  in  Fleet-street* 
iWhat  a  transition — from  a  handsome  ttp^irtincnt,  froui  rose-wood 
'desks,  and  iiiher-inkstands,  to  aii  oflice — no  office,  but  a  d^n 
rather,  but  just  redeemed  from  the  tKxupation  of  dead  nion^ster^ 
of  which  it  seemed  redolent — from  the  centre  of  loyalty  and  iiaahion, 
to  a  focus  of  ^-ulgarity  and  sedition !  Here  in  murky  do»et,  in- 
adequate from  its  square  contents  to  the  receipt  of  the  two  bodica 
of  Editor,  and  humble  paragraph- maker,  together  at  one  time,  sat 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  Editorial  functions  (the  "^Bigod^feH 
Elia)  the  redoubted  John  Fcnwick.  ^H 

F.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  liaiHng  left  not  many  in 
the  pocketa  of  his  friends  whom  he  might  command,  had  purchased 
(on  tick  doubtless)  the  whole  and  sole  Editorship,  Proprietor^ip, 
with  all  the  rights  and  titles  (such  as  they  were  worth)  of  the 
Albion,  firom  one  Lovell;  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  thtit  he 
had  stood  in  the  pilloni'  for  a  lilwl  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With 
this  hopele.s9  concern— for  it  had  been  sinking  e%'er  since  its  com- 
mencement, and  could  now  reckon  ui>on  not  more  than  a  hundred 
subscribers — F.  resolutely  dctenninea  upon  pulling  dow 
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t  in  the  first  instance,  ant!  making  b*>th  our  fortune*  by 
^ 'of  corolliwy.  For  seven  weeks  and  more  did  this  infatuated 
tJ^ocTAt  go  about  borrowing  seven  shilling  pieces,  and  leaser  coin, 
to  ma?t  the  daily  demands  of  the  Stamp  Office,  which  allowed  no 
credit  to  publications  of  that  side  in  politicR.  An  outcast  from 
politer  broad,  we  attached  our  small  talenU  fo  the  forlorn  fortunes 
of  our  fHend.     Our  occupation  now  was  to  write  treason, 

ReooIIections  of  feelings — which  were  all  that  now  remained 
&nm  our  first  boyish  heats  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution, 
»htiTi  if  we  were  misled,  we  erred  in  the  company  of  some,  who  are 
laounteil  very  good  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency  at  this 
tune  to  Republican  doctrines^ — assii^tecl  us  in  assuming  a.  ^tyJe  of 
Tnitiog,  while  the  paper  lasted,  conMinant  in  no  very  under-tone 
to  the  right  earnest  fanaticism  of  F,  Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate, 
nther  than  recommend,  possible  abdications.  Block-s,  axes,  White- 
DtU  tribunals,  were  covered  with  flowers  of  so  cunning  a  periphrasis 
-^»  Mr.  Bayes  says,  never  naming  the  thin*}  directly — that  the 
tern  eye  of  an  Attorney  General  was  insufficient  to  detect  the 
'(irtidg  snake  among  them.  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  we 
'iyhetl  for  our  more  gentleman-like  occu|>ation  under  Stuart.  But 
1th  change  of  masters  it  ia  ever  change  of  service.  Already  one 
p*nip»ph,  and  another^  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a  gentleman 
it  the  Treasur)',  bad  begun  to  be  marked  at  that  office,  with  a 
'■ie*  of  iU  being  submitted  at  least  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
Iaw  Officers— -when  an  unluckv,  or  rather  lucky  epigram  from  our 

|*en,  oinicil  at  Sir  J— — -s  M h,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departing 

for  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of  bis  apostacy,  as  F.  pronouncin;!  it,  (it 

ifchardiv  worth  particularising) ^  happening  to  offend  the  nice  sense 
Lord,  or,  aa  he  then  delighted  to  be  called,  Citizen  Stanhojie, 

iwjirived  F.  at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a  guinea  ft-otii  the  lost 
Nron  that  had  stuck  by  us;  and  breaking  up  our  establishment, 
«ft  lis  to  tlie  safe,  but  somewhat  mortifying,  neglect  of  the  Crown 
^Wjfera — It  was  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,   that  Dan. 

J  Stuart  made  thftt  curious  confession   to  us,  that  he  had  "never 
*libemtelv  walked  into  an  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in  his 
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HOGARTH  excepted,  can  wt  prodtice  any  on«  painUr  vtthia 
the  U»t  bAr  vemn,  or  fiiooe  th«  himiour  of  exhibiting  began, 
that  has  tRstcd  ■  storr  tmagimatively  f  By  this  we  mean,  upon 
vboiB  Uft  «iib|«et  hms  90  a^tedf  th^t  it  has  seemed  to  direct  Aim— 
mat  to  be  unmeed  bj  hitn  ?  Any  upon  whom  its  leading  or 
.eoDaterml  potnti  tuve  impressed  themselves  so  tyrannicativ,  thfttj 
Ifce  dand  oot  txcAt  it  otherwise,  lest  be  ahoald  falsify  a  reTelatioti  ?\ 
[Any  tbftt  hfts  imparted  to  his  compositions,  not  merely  so  muchij 
truth  as  k  ctiot^  to  convey  a  story  with  clearness^  but  that 
indrndnaliiriiig  property,  which  should  keep  the  subject  so  treated 
ciifitinct  in  feftttm  fttuoa  every  other  i^ubjectt  however  similar,  aiici 
to  ooraann  appvehennxna  almost  identical ;  ho  s»  that  we  might  I 
■ar,  this  and  this  pnrt  could  have  found  an  ap}>ropr]ate  pl&cx;  in  no  | 
other  picture  in  the  world  but  this?  Is  there  anything  in  modern 
art — we  will  not  demand  that  it  should  be  equal' — but  in  any  way- 
analogous  to  what  Titian  has  eftect«l,  in  that  wonderful  bringing 
together  of  two  times  in  the  "Ariadne,"  in  the  National  Gallery?- 
Precipitous  with  his  reeling  Satyr  rout  about  him,  re-peophng  and 
re-illuming  suddenly  the  waste  places^  di'unk  with  a  new  fury 
beyond  the  grape,  Bacchus,  bom  in  tire,  fire-like  flings  himself  at; 
the  Cretan-  This  is  the  time  present.  Wilh  this  tt'liing  of  the 
»tory  an  artist,  and  no  ordinary  one,  might  remain  richly  proud. 
Guidu,  in  his  harmonioufi  version  of  it,  saw  do  further.  Bat  from 
the  depths  of  the  imaginative  spirit  Titian  has  recalled  past  tinie^ 
and  laid  it  contributor)'  with  the  pi*eseht  to  one  simultaneous' 
effect.  With  the  desert  all  ringing  with  the  mad  cymbals  of  hi»i 
fnllowers,  made  lucid  with  the  presence  and  new  o^rs  of  a  god,^ 
aa  if  unconscious  of  Bac^'hus,  or  but  idly  ca^tmg  her  eyes  aa  upoa! 
some  unconceniing  pj^^jeant — her  soul  undistmcted  from  Theseus— J 
Ariadne  h  still  pacing  the  solitary  shore*  in  aa  much  heart- stlence,| 
and  in  almost  the  same  local  solitude,  with  which  she  awoke  atjj 
day-bi'eak  to  catch  the  forlorn  last  glances  of  the  sail  that  bur^i 
away  the  Athenian. 

Here  are  two  points  miraculously  co-uniting ;  fierce  society,  witU 
the  feeling  of  solitude  still  absolute;  noon-day  revelations,  witn 
the  accidents  of  the  dull  grey  dawn  unquenched  and  lingering  j{ 
the  present  Bacchus,  with  the  past  Ariadne;  two  stories^  witl 
double  Time  ;  separate,  and  harmonising.  Had  the  artist  madi 
the  woman  one  shade  less  indifferent  to  the  God;  still  more, 
she  expresseil  a  rapture  at  his  advent,  where  would  have  been  th^ 
story  of  the  mighty  desolation  of  the  heart  previous  ?  raei^ed  il 
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linaipid  ftcefdent  of  a  flattering  offer  met  with  a  welcome  accept- 
__         The  broken  heart  for  llieseus  was  not  lightly  to  be  pieced 
Op  Inr  a  God. 

We  have  before  us  a  fine  rough  print,  from  a  picture  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  It  is  the  Presentation  of  the  new-born  Eve  to 
Ad&m  bj  the  Almighty.  A  fairer  mother  of  mankind  we  might 
imagine,  and  a  goodlier  sire  perhap  of  men  since  bom.  But 
these  are  matters  subordinate  to  tne  conception  of  the  (ritua- 
(i*m^  displaved  in  this  extraordinary  production.  A  tolerabtv 
Bwdem  artist  would  have  been  siitifified  with  tempering  certain 
mptures  of  connubial  anticipation,  with  a  suitable  acKnowledgment 
to  (he  Giver  ot  the  blessing,^  in  the  countenance  of  the  (irst  oride- 
gnotn  ;  something  like  the  divided  attention  of  the  child  (Adam 
irii  here  a  child  man)  between  the  given  toy,  and  the  mother  who 
fwul  just  blest  it  with  the  bauble.  This  is  the  obvious.,  the  first- 
sight  view»  the  superficial.  An  artist  of  a  higher  grade,  considering 
ht-  awful  preneace  they  were  in,  would  have  taken  care  to  subtract 
omething  from  the  expression  of  the  more  human  passion,  and  to 
ei^bteu  the  more  spiritual  one,  This  would  be  as  much  as  an 
exhibition-goer,  from  the  opening  of  Somerset  House  to  last 
year'*  show,  has  l>een  encouraged  to  look  for.  It  is  obvious  to 
it  at  a  lower  expression,  yet  in  a  picture,  that  for  r«pect8  of 
iwrng  and  colouring,  might  be  deemed  not  wholly  inadmissible 
within  these  art-fostering  walls,  in  which  the  raptures  should  be  as 
ninety-nine,  the  gratitude  as  one,  or  {>erhaps  Zero  !  By  neither  the 
one  [jHMsion  nor  the  other  ha$  Raphael  eiLpounded  the  situation  of 
I  Adam.  Singly  upon  his  brow  sit;  the  absorbing  sense  of  wonder 
at  ihe  created  miracle.  The  mo-nient  is  seized  by  the  intuitive 
artist,  perhaps  not  self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither  of 
1  the  ctMiflicting  cmotionti — a  moment  how  abstracted — have  had 
■hjfcime  to  spring  up,  or  to  battle  for  indecorous  ma^sterv.^^We  have 
^i  Keen  a  landscape  of  a  justly  adraireti  neoteric,  in  which  he  aimed  at 
delincAtine  a  hctiouj  one  of  the  most  severely  beautiful  in  antiquity 

-the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,     To  do  Mr.  justice^  he  had 

jnted  a  laudable  orchard,  with  fitting  seclusion^  and  a  veritable 
jon  (of  which  a  Polyphcme  by  Poussin  ia  somehow  a  fac-simile 
*for  the  situation )i  looking  over  into  the  world  shut  out  backwards, 
*o  that  none  but  a  "still-climbing  Hercules"  could  hope  to  catch 
a  peep  at  the  admired  Ternary  of  HeclusM.  No  conventual  porter 
onuld  keep  his  keys  Ixtter  than  this  custos  with  the  "  lidle^  t^yea.** 
He  not  only  se^  that  none  do  intnide  into  that  privacy,  but,  as 
clear  a«  daylight,  that  none  but  Hercules  cttit  Diaholus  by  any 
manner  of  means  can.  So  far  all  is  well.  We  have  absolute 
solitude  here  or  nowhere.  Ah  extra  the  damsels  are  snug  enough. 
But  here  the  artisfs  courage  seems  to  have  failed  tiim.     He 
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to  pitr  bis  pretty  charse,  and,  to  eomfort  the  irk^oroenens,  h&» 
peopled  their  solitude  with  a  beyv  of  fair  attenciants,  mtudji  of 
Itonour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed -chamber,  according  to  the  approved 
etiquette  at  a  court  of  the  nLnetecnth  ccnturv ;  giving  to  the  whotr 
scene  the  air  ot  afStc  charnpitre,  if  we  wilJ  but  excuse  t))e  tkbaence 
of  the  gentlcDien.  This  is  well,  and  Watieauiah.  But  what  is  be- 
come of  the  solitary  mystery — the 

Daughten  three. 
Thai  sing  around  liie  eoUcn  see? 

This  h.  not  the  way  in  which  Poussin  would  have  treated  Hsm 
subject, 

'rhe  paintings,  or  mther  the  stupendous  architectura!  d««igll^  of 
a  modem  artist,  have  been  urged  as  objections  to  the  theory  of  our 
motto.  They  are  of  a  character,  we  confess,  to  stagger  it.  His 
towered  structures  are  of  the  highest  order  of  the  tuateriaJ  «ub- 
lime.  A\'hether  they  were  dreams,  or  transcripts  of  some  elder 
workmanship — Aj»yrian  ruins  old — restored  by  this  mighty  *r- 
tist,  they  satisfy  our  mo«t  atretdied  and  craving  conceptions  of 
the  glories  of  the  antique  world.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  were 
ever  peopled.  On  that  side,  the  imagination  of  the  artist  h&lts, 
and  appears  defective.  Let  us  examine  the  point  of  the  etorr 
in  the  "Belshazzar's  Feast."  We  will  introduce  it  by  an  apposite 
anecdote. 

The  court  historians  of  the  day  record,  that  at  the  first  dinner 
given  by  the  late  King  {then  Prince  H<^nt)  at  the  Pavilion,  the 
following  characteristic  frolic  was  played  off.  The  guest*  were 
select  and  admiring ;  the  banquet  profuse  and  admirable ;  the 
lights  lustrous  and  oriental ;  the  eve  w«s  perfectly  dazded  with 
the  display  of  plate,  among  which  the  great  gold  salt-cellar, 
brought  from  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  for  this  especial  purpose, 
itself  a  tower!  stood  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude.  And  now 
the  Rev.  •  *  •  *  the  then  admired  court  Chaplain,  was  proceed- 
ing with  the  grace,  when,  at  a  signal  given,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
overcast,  and  a  huge  transparency  was  discovered,  in  which  glittered 
in  golden  letters — 

"  Brighton — Eakthquake — SwALi,ow-rp*AuvK  i " 

Imtagine  the  confusion  of  the  gu^ts;  the  Georges  and  garters.^ 
jewels,  brBLcelets,  moulted  upon  the  occasion !  The  fans  dropt,  and 
picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the  sly  court  pages !  Mrs.  Fiti- 
whftt's-hei'-name  fainting,  and  the  Countess  of  •  •  *  •  holding  the 
smelling  bottle,  till  the  good-humoured  IVince  caused  harmony  to 
be  restored  by  calling  in  fresh  candles,  and  declaring  that  the 
whole  was  nothing  but  a  pantomime  hoaXy  got  up  by  the  ingenious 
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Mr.  Fiirley,  of  Ca\*eDt  Gardai,  from  hinta  wbJcb  hh  Ro^^  Higfa> 
iHsa  himself  had  furnished  !  Then  imagine  the  inHnite  ftppjangp 
that  foUowed,  the  mutual  raUyings,  the  declarations  that  "they 
were  not  much  frightened,"  of  the  assembled  galaxv. 

The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly  answers  to  the  appear- 

Mce  of  the  transparency  in  the  anenlote.     The  huddie,  the  flutter, 

itbe  bastle,  the  ^*cape^  the  alarm,  and  the  mock  atftrm  ;  the  pretti* 

nesKs  heightened  by  consternation;  the  courtier's  fear  which  was 

ibtttery,  and  the  lady's  which  was  affectation ;  all  that  we  mav 

conceive   to   have   taken  place  in   a   mob   of  BrigfatoD  courtier^ 

iiTinpathising  with  the  well-acted  surprise  of  their  sovereign  ;  all 

thi.*,  and  no  more,  is  exhibited  by  the  well-dressed  lords  and  ladies 

in  the  Hull  of  Beluji,     Just  this  sort  of  consternation  we  have  seen 

among  a  flock  of  disquieted  wild  geese  at  the  report  only  of  a  gun 

having  gone  off! 

But  is  this  vulgar  fiight^  this  mere  animal  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  persona, — such  a*  we  have  witnessed  at  a  theatre, 
when  a  slight  alarm  of  fire  has  been  given — an  adequate  exponent 
of  a  sujjcmatural  terror?  the  way  in  which  the  finger  of  GckI, 
writing  judgments,  would  have  been  met  by  the  withered  con- 
science ?  There  is  a  human  fear,  and  a  divine  fear.  The  one  i:* 
disturbed,  restless^  and  bent  upon  escape.  The  other  is  bowed 
down,  effortless,  passive.  When  the  spirit  appeared  before  Elipha?! 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stooti  up,  was 
it  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Temanite  to  ring  the  bell  of  hifli  chamber, 
or  to  call  up  the  servants?  But  let  us  we  in  the  text  what  there 
is  to  justifv  all  this  huddle  of  vulgar  consternation. 

From  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that  Belshazzar  had  made 
great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the 
lOusanil.     The  golden  and  silver  vessels  are  gorgeously  enumerated, 
with    the  princes,   the   king's  concubine*,  and  his   wives.      Then 
follows — 

"  In  the  ^ame  hour  came  forth  finger*  o(  a  man's  hand^  and 
wrote  over  agftinst  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of 
the  king's  palace ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that 

k wrote.     Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and  hts  thoughts 
Kroubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  hi^s  loins  were  loosened^  and  his 
tinees  smote  one  a^inst  another." 
This  is  the  plain  text.     By  no  hint  can  it  be  otherwise  inferred, 
hut  ttiat  the  a]>{xa.rance  was  solely  confined  to  the  fancy  of  Bet- 
shazzar,  that  his  single  brain  was  troubled*     Not  a  word  h  spoken 
of  its  being  seen  by  any  else  there  present,  not  even  by  the  queen 
^r  ii^^nielf,  who  niereJy  undertakes  for  the  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
^Hbomenon,  as  related  to  her,  doubtless,  by  her  husband.     The  lords 
^^are  simply  said  to  be  astonished ;    i.e.  at  the  trouble  and  the 
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change  of  counteuance  in  their  sovereign*  Ei*en  the  prtmbet  doM 
not  appear  to  have  seen  the  scroll,  which  the  king  saw.  He  recals 
it  only,  as  Joseph  did  the  Dream  to  the  King  of  Egypt.  "Then 
was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him  [the  Lara],  and  this 
^Titiiig  was  written."     He  speaks  of  the  phantasm  aa  past. 

Then  what  become  of  this  needless  multiplication  of  the  mirncle  '^ 
this  message  to  a  royal  conscience,  singly  expressed — for  it  was 
said,  *'thv  kingdom  is  dividetl,"— ^imult&neouslv  impressed  upon 
the  fitncies  of  a  thousand  courtiers*  who  wei^  implied  in  it  neither 
directly  nor  grammaticAlly  ? 

But  admitting  the  artist's  own  version  of  the  story,  and  that  the 
Bight  wo-s  sseen  also  by  the  thousand  courtiers — let  it  have  been 
visible  to  atl  Babylon — &a  the  knees  of  Belshazzar  were  shakeo,  and 
his  countenance  troubled,  even  so  would  the  knees  of  every  mwi  in 
Babylon,  «ud  their  counlenanees^  as  of  an  individual  man,  been 
troubled  ;  bowed,  bent  down,  so  would  they  have  remained,  stupor- 
Hxed,  with  no  tliought  of  stru^Ung  with  that  tne\itable  judgment. 

Not  all  that  is  optically  po^ble  to  be  seen,  is  to  be  shown  in 
every  picture.  The  eye  delightedly  dwells  upon  the  brillianl 
individualities  in  a  "  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by  Veronese,  or  Titian,  to 
the  very  texture  and  colour. of  the  wedding  garments,  the  ring 
glittering  upon  the  bride's  fingers,  the  metal  and  fashion  of  the 
wine  pots;  for  at  such  seasons  there  is  leisure  and  luxury  to  be 
curious.  But  in  a  "day  of  judgment,"  or  in  a  "day  of  lesser 
horrors,  yet  divine,"  a£  at  the  impious  feast  of  Belshazzor,  the 
eye  should  see,  as  the  actual  eye  of  an  agent  or  patient  iH  the 
immediate  scene  would  see,  only  in  masses  and  indistinction.  Not 
only  the  female  attire  and  jewelry  exposed  to  the  critical  eye  of 
the  ff^hion,  as  minutely  as  the  dresses  in  a  lady's  niagaxine,  in  the 
L-riticised  picture, — but  perhaps  the  curiosities  of  anatomical  science^ 
and  studied  diversities  of  posture  in  the  falling  angels  and  (iinnert 
of  Michael  Angelo» — ^have  no  budne$&  in  their  great  subjects. 
There  was  no  leisure  of  them. 

By  a  wise  falsification,  the  great  masters  of  painting  got  at  their 
true  conclusions;  by  not  showing  the  actual  apj>ea ranees,  that  is, 
all  that  was  to  be  fteen  at  any  given  moment  by  an  indifferent  eye, 
but  only  what  the  eye  might  be  supposed  to  see  in  the  doing  or 
suffering  of  some  portentous  action.  Suppose  the  inoiueut  of  the 
swallowing  up  of  Pompeii,  There  they  were  to  be  seen — houses 
columns,  architectural  proportions,  differences  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  men  and  women  at  their  f>tanding  occupations,  the  diver- 
siiied  thoa^nd  posture;^  attitudes,  dresses^  in  some  confusion  truly, 
but  physically  they  were  visible.  But  what  eye  saw  them  at  that 
eclipsing  moment,  which  reduces  confusion  to  a  kind  of  unity,  and 
when  the  senses  are  upturned   from  their  proprieties,  when  c^ight 
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and  katiag  are  a  feeling  only  ?     A  thousand  years  have  pa^ised, 
And  we  are  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  weaver  tixed  stauding 
>t  his  ahuttle,   the   baker   at  his   oven«  and  to   turn   over  with 
ftnhqiianan  coolness  the  pots  and  paii»^  of  Pompeii, 
"Sim,  stand  thou  tstiJI  upon  Gibeah,  and  thoMj  Moon,  in  the 
Ajalon.*'     Who,  m  reading  this  magniticent  Hebraism, 
Vont-eption,  sees  aught  but   the   heroic   son   of  Nun,  with 
tl« out-stretched  arm,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  hght  obsequious? 
Doirhliess  there  were  to  be  seen  hill  and  dale^  and  chai-iots  and 
lioreemen,  on  open  plain,  or  winding  by  secret  defiles,  and  all  the 
dicumstauces  and  stratfl^enjs  of  war.     But  whose  eyes  would  have 
been  conscious  of  this  an-ay  at  the  interposition  of  the  svnchronic 
miracle?     Yet  in  the  picture  of  this  subject  by  the  artfst  of  the 
"Belfthazzar's  Fea^t " — no  ignoble  work  either — the  marshal tin^  and 
landscape  of  the  war  in  everything,  the  miracle  sinks  into  an  anev- 
dote  of_lhe  d«y  :   and  the  eye  may    "dart   through  rank  and  file 
traverse  "  for  some  minute*   before  it  aball   diiicover,  amon^  his 
armed  followersj  which  is  Joshitti  I     Not  modem  art  alonc'j  but 
ancient-,   where  only   it   is  to  be  found   if  anvwhere,  can  be  de- 
tected emng,  fi^m  (Refect  of  tliis  imaginative  l^aciilty.    The  world 
has  nothing  to  show  of  the  preternatural  in  painting,  transcending 
the  figure  of  Lazarus  bursting  his  grave-clotnesj  in  the  great  pic- 
tore    at    Angerstein's.     It   seems   h    tiling    between    two   l>eings- 
A   ghastly    horror   at   itself   struggles    with    newly-apprehending 
gratitude  at  second  life  bestowed.     It  cannot  foi^t  that  it  was 
a  ghost.     It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a  body.     It  has  to  tell  of 
the  world   of  splritt). — Was  it  from  a  feeling,  that  the  crowd  of 
half-impassioned  by-standers,  and  the  still  more  irrelevant  herd  of 
pUBers-DT  at  a  distance,  who  have  not  heard  or  but  faintly  have 
been  tola  of  the  passing  miracle,  tidmirabte  a^  they  are  in  design 
and  bue^ — -for  it  is  a  glorified  work—do  not  respon<3  adequately  to 
the  action — that  the  single  figure  of  the  I.<azanis  has  been  attri- 
buted   to    Michael    Angelo,   and    the   mighty   Sebastian    unfairly 
robbed    of  the   fame  of  the  greater   half  of  the  interest  ?     Now 
,t  there  were  not  indifferent  passei>-by  within  actual  scope  of 
eyes  of  tho«e  present  at  the  miracle,  to  whom  the  sound  of  it 
had  but  faintly,  or  not  at  all^  reached,  it  would  l^e  hardihood  to 
deny  ;  but  would  they  see  them  ?  or  can  the  mind  in  the  concep- 
tion of  it  admit  of  such  unconcerning  objects  ?   can   it  think  of 
them  at  all  ?  or  what  associating  league  to  the  imagination  can 
be  between  the  seers,  and  the  seers  not,  of  a  presentiaJ 
iiacle? 

Were  an  artist  to  paint  upon  demand  a  picture  of  a  Dryad,  we 
will  ask  whether,  in  the  present  low  state  of  expectation^  the  patron 
not>  or  ought  not  to  be  fully  i^ti^hed  with  a  beautiful  naked 
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wifle-ctictdied  amktf  I^»eat  tikose  wood^ 
the  Mac  %ac  MBoog  feanUina,  and  fialk  of  pelludd 
WM  base  *— Nnad !  Not  to  in  &  rough  print  «e 
^|9  Jafe  ItaBaBO,  we  think-^for  it  is  lon^  ainoe^ — 
|ft«r«v  bf  B»  pninM,  witli  iin!.  dunge  of  soeiic,  could  the  figure 
ban  rw-ipruoitod  dianctera.  Long,  gfotcsque,  ftmlaistic,  vet 
witfa  a  gniA  ^  her  oira,  btautifii]  in  eonTohitKiii  and  distortioD, 
finked   to  her  oooaatanl   tree,  co-twisting    with   its   limbs  her 

on,  tiii  both   ■■  <  either— 4hcne,  Animated  farancbes  ;    tiioic. 

liiMBi^Ated  meniben — ret  the  — »*»fc*^  and  vegetable  lives  suflici- 
cadf  hepl  ^k$mdt — ku  Drred  laj — an  approxinmtioo  of  two 
nataica*  whkfa  to  canomc,  It  mast  be  9e«ti;  analo^us  to.  not 
the  mme  witfa«  tiie  delicaoe^  of  Ondiaii  tniMEfonnatioas. 

To  the  lowest  subjects,  and,  to  a  niper^ciat  oomprehension, 
the  sort  banw,  the  Great  Maaten  gave  loftinesfr  and  fruitfiil- 
aev.  The  taige  m  of  eenis*  warn-  in  the  neannefB  of  present 
obyeEls  &eir  capabiLtiea  of  trtatMeit  irom  their  relations  tn  some 
giand  PmI  or  Foture.  How  has  Raphael — wc  mttst  tdill  Uneer 
aboat  the  Vatican — bvated  the  hqmUc  craft  of  the  ship-builder^ 
m  kU  **■  Boildii^  of  the  Ark  P  "  It  is  in  that  si^ipturat  aeries,  to 
which  we  have  lefetred,  aad  whida,  judging  from  soaie  fine  rough  old 
hie  sketches  o(  them  which  we  pooKss,  seem  to  be  of  a  hij^bcr 
more  poetic  grade  than  even  the  Cartoons,  The  dim  of  «ight 
the  timad  and  the  diriiikiiig.  There  is  a  cowardice  in  mcxiern 
As  the  FreDchmeo,  of  whoia  Coleridge's  friend  made  the  pro- 
ketic  guem  at  RofDe,  ham  the  beari  and  horns  of  the  Mosea  of 
ichad^  Angelo  coUected  no  InfEfeiaoes  be vood  that  of  a  He  Goat  and 
a  Corouto:  so  firom  this  subject,  of  mere  mechcuuc  promise,  it  would 
isstinctiTpIj  turn  awav,  as  from  one  incapable  of  investiture  with 
lygrandoir.  The  doci-rards  at  Woolwich  would  object  d^figa- 
aonciatiaas.  The  dept'tt  at  Chatham  would  be  the  mote  and 
in  itii  inteUectuai  eve.  But  not  bo  the  nautical  prvpara- 
in  the  ^p-vaitk  of  CivitM  Vectihia  did  Raphael  look  for 
instruct ioos^  when  he  imagined  the  Building  of  the  Vesst;!  that 
was  to  be  conserratory  of  the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned 
mankmd.  In  the  intensity  of  the  action,  he  Keeps  ever  out  of 
sight  the  meanness  of  the  operation.  There  is  the  Putriurch,  in 
ctJuj  forethought,  and  witli  holy  prescience,  giving  directions. 
And  there  are  his  agents — the  solitarv  but  suflicient  Three — 
hewing,  aawin:^,  ever>'  one  with  the  might  and  earntistne^  of  a 
Demiurgus ;  under  some  instinctive  rather  than  technical  guid- 
ance ;  giant-muscled ;  every  one  a  Hercules,  or  liker  to  those 
Vulcanian  Three,  that  in  sounding  aiverns  und«-  Mongihello 
in  fire — Brontes,  and  black  Steropesi,  and  Pvracmon. 
the  workmen  that  should  repair  a  world  ! 
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Arfcuta  agnin  err  in  the  confoundmg  of  poetic  with  pictorial 
imhjects.     In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  eveiT- 
thing,    the    unseeo   qualities   as   nothing^.     Othello's   colour — the 
inHrmities  and  corpulence  of  a  Sir  John  Fftlataft^ — do  they  haunt 
u*  perpetualiy  in  the  reading?   or  are  they   obtruded   upon  our 
conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration 
at  the  respective  moral  or  intellectual  attributes  of  the  ciiaracter  ? 
But  in  a  picture  Othello  is  always  a  Blackamoor;  and  the  other 
only  Plump  Jack.     Deeply  corporealiseil,  and  enchained  hopelessly 
in    the  grovelling  fetters   of  externality*   must   be   the   niind^  to 
which,  in  its  better  moments  the  image  of  the  high-souled,  high- 
intellii^enced  Quixote — the  errant  Star  of  Knighthood,  made  more 
lender    by   eclipse— has  never   presented    itself,  divested   from  the 
shallowed  accom}>«niment  of  a  Sancho,  or  a  rabblement  at  the 
J»  of  Rosinante.     That  man  has  read  his  hook  by  halves;  he 
has  laughed,  mifitakitig  bia  author's  pnrpoi-t,  which  was- — tears.    The 
II     artist  tuat  pictures  Quixote  (and  it  is  in  this  degrading  point  that 
he  in  every  season  held  up  at  our  Exhibitions)  in  the  shallow  hope 
of  exciting  mirth,  would  have  joined  the  rabble  at  the  heels  of  his 
starved  steed.     We  wish  not  to  see  that  counterfeited^  which  we 
would   not  have  wished   to  see  in  the  reality.     Con&cioug  of  the 
heroic    inside   of   the    noble   Quixote,   who,  on    hearing   that   his 
withered  person  wa.^  jMAsing,  would  have  stepped  over  his  thres- 
hold to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn  habiliments,  and  the  "strange  bed- 
fellows which  misery  brings  a  man  acc^uainted  with?"     Shade  of 
■^^^btites!   who  in  thy  Second  Part  could  put  into  the  mouth  of 
jf^^/lfmxate  those  high  aRpirations  of  a  supcr<chi\'ntrous  gallantry^ 
where  he  replies  to  one  of  the  shepherdesweR,  apprehensive  that  he 
would  Rpoi!  their  pretty  net-works,  and  iTivititjg  bim  to  be  a  gue3t 
MHtb  them,  in  accents  like  these :  *'  Truly,  fairest    Lady,  Act«on 
not  more  astonishetl  when  he  saw  Diana  Ijatbing  herself  at  the 
»untain,  than  I  have  been  in  l^eholding  your  beauty :  I  commend 
tiie  manner  of  your  ])astime,  nnd  thank  vou  for  your  kind  offers; 
andf  if  I  may  serve  you,  so  I   may  be  sure  you  will  be  obeyed,  you 
may  oommaDd  me  :  for  my  profession  is  this,  To  shew  myself  thank- 
ful, and  a  doer  of  good  to  all  sorts  of  people,  especially  of  the  rank 
that  your  person  shows  you  to  be  ;  and  if  those  nets,  as  they  take 
up  but  a  little  piece  of  ground,  should  take  up  the  whole  world,  I 
would  »eek  out   new  worlds  to  pass  through,  rather  than  break 
them:  and  (he  adds,)  that  yoi-i  may  give  credit  to  this  my  exag- 
ition,   behold   at    least   he   that   promiseth  jou    this,  is   Don 
de   la   Mancha,   if  haply  this  name  hath  conie  to  your 
•     Illustrious  Romanttr!  were  the  "fine  frenzira,"  which 
ed  the  brain  of  thy  own  Quixote,  a  fit  subject,  as  in  this 
cond   Part,  to  be  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  Duennas  and  Serving 
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Men  P  to  be  monstered,  &nd  shown  up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of 

great  men  ?     Was  that  pitiable  infirmity,  which  in  thy  First  Part 

misleads  him,  always  from  within,  into  haJf-ludioroua,  but  more 

than  half-compassioDable  and  admirable  eiroi-s,  not  infliction  enoiagh 

from  heax'en,  that  men  bv  studied  artifices  must  devise  and  practise 

upon  the  humour^  to  intfame  where  they  should  soothe  it?     Why. 

Goneril  would  have  blushed  to  practise  upon  the  abdicated  ktn^ 

at  this  rate,  and  the  she-wolf  Regan  not  have  endured  to  play  the 

pranks   upon  his  fled   wits^   which  thou   hast   made   thy   yuisole 

suffer  in  Duchesses'  \m\U^  and  at  the  hands  of  that  unworthy  noble- 
1 


man.' 


In  the  First  Adventures,  even,  it  needed  all  the  art  of  the  most 
consummate  artist  in  the  Book  way  that  the  world  hath  yet  seen, 
to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  heroic  attributes  of  tlit 
character  without  relaxing  ;  so  as  absolutely  that  they  shali  suHtr 
no  alloy  from  the  debasing  fellowship  of  the  clown.  If  it  ever 
obtrudes  itself  &&  a  disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh ;  or  not, 
rather,  to  indulge  a  contrary  emotion  ? — Cervantes,  stung,  per- 
chance, by  the  relish  with  which  his  Reading  Public  had  received 
the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their  palates  than  the  generosities 
of  the  master,  in  the  sequel  let  his  pen  run  riot,  lost  the  harmony 
and  the  balauoe,  and  sacrificed  a  great  idea  to  the  taste  of  his 
contemporaries.  We  know  that  in  the  present  day  the  Knight  has 
fewer  admirers  than  the  Squire.  Anticipating,  wlmt  did  actually 
happen  to  him— as  afterwards  it  did  to  hie  scarce  inferior  follower, 
the  Author  of  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache  " — that  some  less  knowing 
hand  would  prevent  him  by  a  spurious  Second  Part;  and  judging, 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  his  competitor  to  out-bid  him  in  the 
comicalities,  than  in  the  rotnance,  of  his  work,  he  ah»mdoncd  his 
Knieht,  and  has  fairly  set  up  the  Squire  for  his  Hero.  For  what 
el»e  has  he  unsealed  the  eyes  of  Sancho  ;  and  instead  of  that  twilight 
state  of  semi-insanity — the  madness  at  second -band — the  contagion, 
caught  from  a  stronger  mind  infected — that  war  between  native 
cunning,  and  hereditary  deference,  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
accomjwinied  his  master — two  for  a  pair  almost — does  he  substitute 
a  downright  Knave,  with  open  eyes,  for  his  own  ends  only  following 
a  confessed  Madman ;  and  offering  at  one  time  to  fay,  if  not 
actually  laying^  hands  upon  him  !  From  the  moment  that  Sancbo 
loses  his  reverence,  Don  Quixote  is  become  a — treatable  lunatic* 
Our  artists  handle  him  accordingly, 

'Yet  from  this  Second  Part,  oui  cried-up  pictures  are  movfy  selected;  the 
waiting- women  with  beards,  &c. 
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REJOICINGS  UPON  THE  NEW  l^EAB'S  COMING 
OF  AGE 

THE  Old  Year  being  dead,  and  the  New  Year  coming  of  agCj 
which  he  does,  by  Calcndjiir  Law,  as  soon  as  the  breath  ifr 
oat  of  the  old  g«ntlemairs  body,  iiothiiij^  would  svr\Q  the  young 
HMrk  but  he  mu&t  give  a  dinner  upon  the  occasion,  to  which  all  the 
Day6  in  the  year  were  invited.  The  Festivals,  whom  he  deputed 
as  uis  atewaros,  were  mightily  taken  with  tlie  notion.  They  hod 
been  engaged  time  out  oi  mind,  they  said,  in  providing  mirth  and 
good  (^eer  for  mortals  below  ;  and  it  was  time  they  should  have  a 
taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  was  stiffly  debated  among  them, 
whether  the  Fa&U  should  be  admitted.  Some  fiaid,  the  appear- 
anoe  of  such  lean,  starved  guests,  with  their  mortified  faces,  would 
pervert  the  ends  of  the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  Chriei'maA  Day^  who  had  a  design  upon  Ash  Wednesday 
(as  you  shall  hear),  and  a  mighty  desire  to  see  how  the  old  Domine 
would  behave  himself  in  his  cups.  Only  the  Vigils  were  requested 
to  come  with  their  hmtemB,  to  light  the  gentlefolks  home  at  night- 
All  the  Days  cauie  to  their  day.  Covej-s  were  provided  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-^ve  guestiii  at  the  principal  taoie  ;  with  an 
occasional  knife  and  fork  at  the  side-board  for  the  Twenty -Ninth 
of  February. 

I  should  have  told  you,  that  cards  of  invitation  had  been  issued, 
Ilie  carriers  were  the  Hours  ;  twelve  little,  merry,  whirligig  foot- 
pages,  as  you  should  desire  to  see,  that  went  all  round,  and  found  out 
the  persons  invited  well  enough,  with  the  exception  of  Easter  Day^ 
Shrove  Ttie^day^  and  a  few  such  Moveables,  who  had  lately 
shifted  their  t|uai"teii*. 

Well»  they  all  met  at  last,  foul  Days,  fine  Lays,  all  sorts  of 
DaySy  and  a  rare  din  they  mftde  of  it.  Iliere  was  nothing  but, 
Uftil  I  fellow  Day, — well  met^brother  Day — ^aister  Z)a?/»— only 
Lady  Day  kept  a  little  on  the  aloof,  and  .seemed  somewhat  scortk^ 
ful.  Yet  some  said,  Twelfth  Day  cut  her  out  and  out,  for  she 
c&me  in  a  tiffany  suit,  white  and  gold^  like  a  queen  on  a  frovst-cake^ 
aJl  royal,  glittering,  and  Epiphanons.  The  rest  came,  Bome  in 
.green,  souie  in  white — but  old  Lent  and  his  fa/mily  were  not  yet 
fout  of  mourning.  Bainy  Day»  came  in,  dripping;  and  sun-shniy 
DayB  helped  them  to  change  their  stockings.  Wedding  Day  was 
Uiere  in  his  mnrriage  finery,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Pay  Day 
cune  late,  as  he  always  does  ;  and  Doomsday  sent  word — -he 
might  be  expected. 

April  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took  upon  himself  to 
martial  the  guests,  and  wild  work  he  made  with  it.     It  would 
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hAva  posed  old  Erra  Pater  to  have  fomid  out  any  given  Day  in 
the  year,  to  erect  A  scheme  upon — good  Days^  bad  Days,  were  so 
fihuffled  together,  to  the  coufoundmg  of  all  sober  horoscopv. 

He  had  stuck  the  Twenty  First  of  Juns  next  to  the  TwrTiiy' 
Second  of  Dcc^tn-beri  and  the  fonner  looked  fike  a  Majpole  wdinjf 
a  marrow-bone.  Ash  Wedv-esday  got  wedged  in  (as  was  con- 
certed) betwixt  ChrvstfTias  and  Lord  Mayoj^s  Days.  Lord ! 
how  he  laid  about  him  !  Nothing  but  barons  of  beef  and  turkeys 
would  gu  doim  with  him— to  the  great  greasing  and  detriment 
of  his  new  sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  And  still  ChrnstTnas  Day 
was  at  his  elbow^  pb'i>>S  ^™  the  wassail-bowl,  till  he  roared,  and 
hiccupVl,  and  protested  there  was  no  faith  in  dried  ling,  but  cow- 
mended  it  to  the  devil  for  a  sour,  windy,  acrimonious,  t-ensorious, 
hy-po-crit-crit-cri-tical  mesa,  and  no  dish  tor  a  gentleman.  Then 
he  dipt  his  fist  into  the  middle  of  the  great  custard  that  stood 
before  his  left-hand  neighbour,  and  daubed  bis  hungry  beard  all 
over  with  it,  till  you  would  have  taken  him  for  the  Last  Day  in 
December,  it  so  hung  in  icicles. 

At  another  part  of  the  table,  Shrove  Tv^esd^y  was  helping  the 
^cond  of  Sept^Ttiher  to  some  cock  brotli, — which  courtesy  the 
latter  retumeu  with  the  delicate  thigh  of  a  hen  phe^i-sant — so  there 
was  no  love  lost  for  that  matter.  The  Last  of  Leiiit  was  spungin? 
upon  Skrovetide^S  pancakes;  which  April  Fool  perceiving,  told 
him  he  did  well,  for  pancakes  were  proper  to  a  good  fry-day. 

In  another  part,  a  hubbub  ai'ose  about  the  Thirtieth  of  Jafvuxtry^ 
who,    it  seems,   l)oing  a   wour    puritanic  character,  that    thought 
liobod}'^s  nieat  good  or  sanctiHed  enough  for  him,  had  smuggled 
into  the  room  a  cnlfs  head,  which  he  had  had  c<Toked  at  home  fo 
that   purpose,  thinking  to  feast  thereon  incontiiientlv  ;  but  as  itl 
lay  in  the  dish,  March  Tnanyweathers^  who  is  a  very  fine  lady,  and 
subject  to  the  megrims,  screamed  out  there  was  a  '*  human  head  lOj 
the  platter,"  and  raved  about  Herodiaa'  daughter  to  that  d< 
that  the  obnoxious  viand  was  obliged  to  be  removed  ;  nor  die 
rei^over  her  stomach  till  she  had  gulped  down  a  ReMorative,  con4 
fected  of  Oak  Apple,  which  the   merry   Twenty  Ninth  of  Ma% 
always  carries  about  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  King's  health  ^  being  called  for  after  this,  a  notable  diji 
pute  arose  between  the  Twelfth  of  August  (a  zealous  old  Whig 
gentlewoman,)  and  the  Twenty  Third  of  April  (a  new-fangle 
ladv  of  the  Tory  stamp»)  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  thi 
Jionour  to  propose  it.  August  grew  hot  upon  the  matter,  atfimi- 
ing  time  out  of  mind  the  prescriptive  right  to  have  lain  with  hef 
tilT  her  rival  had  basely  supplanted  her  ;  whom  she  repr^enled 


)  The  lute  King, 
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little  better  than  a  kept  mistress,  who  went  about  in  fine  clQik^ 
while  she  (the  legitimate  Birthday)  hod  scarcely  a  rag,  &c. 

April  Fool,  being  made  iiietliator,  confirmed  the  right  in  the 
strongest  form  of  worda  to  the  appellant,  but  decided  for  |)eftce' 
sake  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  remain  with  the  present  poA- 
vessor.  At  the  same  time,  he  slily  ruumiul  the  first  lady  in  the 
ear,  that  an  action  might  lie  against  the  Crown  for  hi-gany,    ^    "' 

It  beginning  to  grow  a  Jittle  duskish,  Candlemas  lustily  bawled 
out  for  lights,  which  was  oppo&ed  by  all  the  Days,  who  prote«ted 
ag&iiu»t  burning  daylight.  Then  fair  water  wa:s  handed  round  in 
silver  ewers,  and  the  suine  lady  was  obseri'ed  to  take  an  unusual 
time  in  Washivig  herself 

May  DfLij,  with  tliat  sweetne^  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  in  a 
neat  speech  propof»ing  the  health  of  the  founder,  crowned  her 
goblet  (and  by  her  ei^ample  the  rest  of  the  comiiany)  with  garlanda. 
This  being  done,  the  lordly  New  Year  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Ltble,  in  a  cordial  but  somewhat  lofty  tone,  returned  thanks.  He 
felt  proud  on  an  occajiion  of  meeting  so  many  of  his  worthy  father's 
late  tenants,  promised  to  improve  their  farmij,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  abate  (if  any  thing  was  found  unreasonable)  in  their  rents. 

At  the  mention  of  this,  the  four  Qitixrter  Dctys  involuntarily 
looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled  ;  April  Fool  whistled  to  an  old 
tune  o\*  "New  Brooms;"  and  a  surly  old  rebel  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  table  (who  wa»  discovered  to  be  no  other  than  the  Fifth  of 
iNovemhert)  muttered  out,  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  company,  woi-ds  to  this  effect,  that,  "when  the  old  one  is 
gone,  he  is  a  fool  that  looks*  for  a  better,"  Which  rudenesa  of  his, 
the  guests  resenting,  unanimously  voted  his  expulsion  ;  and  the 
male-c'ontent  wa>t  thrust  out  neck  and  heels  into  the  cclbir,  an  the 
nroperest  place  for  such  a  boutefew  and  firebrand  as  he  had  shown 
kimself  to  oe. 

Order  being  restored — the  young  lord  (who  to  say  truth,  had 
lieen  a  little  rulHed,  and  put  beside  his  oratory)  in  as  few,  and  yet 
a»  obliging  words  a-i  possible,  assured  them  of  entire  welcome  ;  and, 
with  a  graceful  turn,  singling  out  poor  Twenty  Ninth  of  FcbrtLary^ 
that  had  sate  all  this  while  mumchance  at  the  tiide-board,  begged 
lo  couple  his  health  with  that  of  the  good  company,  before  him — 
which  he  drank  accordingly ;  observing,  that  he  had  not  seen  his 
Konefrt  face  any  time  these  four  years,  with  a  number  of  endearing 
expressions  besides.  At  the  same  time,  removing  the  solitary  Day 
from  the  forlorn  seat  which  had  been  assigned  him,  he  stationed 
him  at  bis  own  board,  somewhere  between  the  Greek  Galenda  and 
latter  Lammas, 

Ash  Wsdnesday,  being  now  called  upon  for  a  song,  with  hie 
eyea  fast  stuck  in  his  bead,  and  as  well  as  the  Canary  he 
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awaUowed  woulfl  ^ive  him  leave^  struck  up  a  Carol,  which  Ckridl..-,^ 
Day  had  tAUght  Rim  for  the  nonce ;  and  was  foMowed  by  the  latter, 
who  gave  **  Miserere  "  in  tine  fityie,  hitting  off'  the  mumping  note* 
and  lengthened  drawl  of  Old  Mortijlca.tion  with  intinile  huim»ur. 
April  Fool  swore  they  had  exchanged  conditions :  but  Oood 
Fridaif  was  ob»erved  to  look  extremely  grave;  and  Sundaif  held 
her  fan  before  her  face,  that  she  might  not  be  «ieen  to  smiJe. 

Shrove-tidet  Lord  Mayor's  />a^,  and  April  Foott  next  joined  i 
a  glee — 


Which  IB  the  pfopcf^t  day  to  drink  ? 


I 


in  which  alt  the  Days  chiming  in,  made  a  merry  btirden. 

They  next  fell  to  quibbles  and  conundrums.  The  qaestion 
being  proposed,  who  had  the  greatest  luimber  of  followers— the 
Qjiarteir  Days  said,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  that ;  for  tbev 
had  all  the  creditors  in  the  world  dogging  their  heels.  But  April 
Fool  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  Forty  Days  before  Easter  v  because 
the  debtors  in  all  cases  joutnumbered  the  creditoi"S,  and  they  kept 
lent  all  the  year* 

All  this  while,  Valentine's  Day  kept  courting  pretty  May,  who 
aate  next  him,  slipping  adiorous  billels-douz  uncfer  the  table,  tiU 
the  Dog  Days  (who  are  naturally  of  a  warm  constitution)  began  to 
be  j  ealous,  and  to  bark  and  rage  exceedingly.  April  Fovl-^  who 
likes  a  bit  of  sport  above  measure,  aud  had  some  preteDsion?;  to  the 
lady  besides,  as  being  but  a  cousin  once  removed, — clappei^  and 
halloo'd  them  on;  and  aa  fast  as  their  indignation  cooled,  tliooe 
mad  wags,  the  Ember  Daya^  were  at  it  with  their  bellows,  to  blow 
it  into  a  dame;  and  all  was  in  a  ferment:  till  old  Madam  ^0t>- 
iuagesiona  (who  tjoasts  herself  the  Mother  of  the  Days)  wisely 
diverted  the  conversation  with  a  tedious  tale  of  the  lovers  which 
she  could  reckon  when  she  was  young ;  and  of  one  Master  Rofjation 
Day  in  partieulai*,  who  was  for  ever  putting  the  qitesHon  to  her; 
but  she  kept  him  at  a  distance,  &fi  the  chronicle  would  tell- — by 
which  I  apprehend  ishe  meant  the  Almanack.  Then  she  rambled 
on  to  the  Days  that  ■were  gOTie^  the  good  old  Dayn,  and  so  to 
the  Days  before  thf.  Fl.ood — which  plainly  showed  her  old  head  ^^J 
be  little  better  than  crazed  and  doited.  j^H 

Day  being  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their  cloaks  and   gre^^l 
coats,  and  took   their  leaves.     Lord  Mayors  Day  went  off  in  a 
Mist,  as  usual ;  Shortest  Day  in  a  deep  black  Fog,  that  wrapt  the 
tittle   gentleuian    all    round   like   a   hedge-hog.     Two    ViffU9 
watchmen  are  called  in  heaven — saw  Christrnaet  Day  safe  horn 
they  had   been  used  to  the   basiness  before.     Another    Viffi 
stout,  sturdy  patrole^  called  the  Eve  of  St,  Gftr-istopher — seei 
Ash  Wedneadiny  in  a  condition  little  better  than  he  should  be-^ 
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e'en  vhipt  him  over  his  shouMers,  pick-a-bAck  fashion,  nnd   Old 
Moriijlcation  went  floating  home,  singing^ — 

On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly, 

and  a  number  of  old  snatches  besides,  lietween  drunk  and  sober, 
but  very  few  Ave«  or  Penitentiaries  {you  iiiay  lielieve  me)  were 
iirnong  them  -  Lonffest  Day  set  off  westward  in  lieautiful  crimaon 
and  gold — the  rest,  some  in  one  fashion,  some  in  another;  but 
TttfeTidng  and  pretty  May  took  their  departure  together  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  silvery  twilights  a  Lover'a  Day  couJd  wish  to 
fft  in. 


n 


THE    WEODING 

1D0  not  know  when  I  have  been  better  pleased  than  at  being 
invitwl  last  week  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend's 
'i'lK^hler.     I  iike  to  make  one  at  the»e  ceremonies,  which  to  us  old 
fx't.^fiJe  give  back  our  youth  in   a   manner,  and  restore  our  gayest 
*^;woii,  in    the  remembrance    of  our   own   success,  or  the  regrets, 
'<iircely  less  tender,  of  our  own  youthful  disappointments,  in  this 
point  of  ft  !*ettlecnent.     On   these   tK.-cai4ionM  I   am  sure  to   be  in 
ffw>d-huniour    for   a    week    or    two    after,    and    enjoy    a    rt-flected 
lioney-raoon.     Being  without  a  fauiily*  I  arn  flattered  with  these 
ti'itjporar}*  adoptions  into  a  friend's  family  ;  I  feel  a  sort  of  cousin- 
'*o«w,  or  uncleship,  for  the  season  ;   1  am  inducted  into  degrees  of 
^flJnity  i  and,  in  the  participated  aocialities  of  the  little  community^ 
*  lay  down  for  ft  brief  while  my  solitary  Wchetorship.     1  carry  this 
^UiUdur  so  far,  that  I  take  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out,  even  when 
I*  funeral  is  M;**i^g  on  in  the  howie  of  a  dear  friend.      But  to  my 

jbject. 

The  union  ibielf  had  been  long  ?iettled,  but  its  celebration  had 

been  hitherto  deferretl,  to  an  almost  unreaAonabk;  state  of  suflpenfte 

the  lovers,  by  some  invincible  prejudices  which  the  bride^s  father 

unhappily  contracted  upon  the  subject  of  the  too  early  mar^ 

of  females.      He  has  been  lecturing  anv  time  these  five  years 

to  that  lenj^h  the  courtship  has  lieen  protracted — u(ion  the 

propriety  of  putting  off  the  fiolemnity*  till  the  lady  should  have 

completed  her  five  and  twentieth  year.     We  all  Iwgan  to  be  alraid 

hat  a  suit,  which  as  yet  had  abated  of  none  of  its  ardours,  might 

t  last  l>e  lingered  on,  till  passion  had  time  to  cool,  and  love  go  out 

in  the  experiment     But  a  little  wheedling  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
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who  was  by  no  means  a  party  to  these  oventrained  notions,  joined 
to  some  serious  expostulationfi  on  that  of  his  friends,  who,  from 
the  growing  infinnities  of  the  old  gentleman,  could  not  promise 
ourselves  many  years^  enjoyment  of  his  company,  and  were- 
anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  during  his  life-time,  at 
length  prevailed ;  and  on  Monday  last  the  dau^ter  of  my  old 
friend.  Admiral having  attained  the  toomanli^  age  of  nine- 
teen, was  conducted  to  the  church  by  her  pleasant  cousin  J ^ 

who  told  some  few  years  older. 
^  Before  the  youthml  part  of  my  female  read»s  ex|»e68  their 
indignation  at  the  abominable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the* 
lovers  by  the  preposterous  notions  of  my  old  friend,  they  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  reluctance  which  a  fond  parent  naturally  feela 
at  parting  with  his  child.  To  this  unwillingness,  I  believe,  in  most 
cases  may  be  traced  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  between 
child  ana  parent,  whatever  pretences  of  interest  or  prudence  may 
be  held  out  to  cover  it  The  hard-heartedness  of  fiitheis  is  a  fine 
theme  for  romance  writers,  a  sure  and  moving  topic ;  but  is  there 
not  something  untender,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in  the  hurry  which, 
a  beloved  child  is  sometimes  in  to  tear  herself  from  the  parental 
stock,  and  commit  herself  to  strange  graftings?  The  case  ia 
heightened  where  the  lady,  as  in  the  present  mstance,  happens 
to  be  an  only  child.  I  do  not  understand  these  matters  experi- 
mentally,  but  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  wounded  priae  of 
a  parent  upon  these  occasions.  It  is  no  new  observation,  I  beHeve,, 
that  a  lover  in  most  cases  has  no  rival  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the 
&ther.  Certainly  there  is  a  jealousy  in  unparcUlel  aubjectSy  which. 
is  little  less  heart-rending  than  the  passion  which  we  more  strictly^ 
christen  by  that  name.  Mothers^  scruples  are  more  easily  got 
over;  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  toe  protection  transfeired 
to  a  husband  is  less  a  denmtion  and  a  loss  to  their  authority^ 
than  to  the  paternal.  Mol£ers,  besides,  have  a  trembling  fore- 
sight, which  paints  the  inconveniences  (impossible  to  be  conceived 
in  the  same  degree  by  the  other  parent)  of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,, 
which  the  refusal  of  a  tolerable  match  may  entail  upon  their  child. 
Mothers^  instinct  is  a  surer  guide  here,  than  the  cold  reasonings  of 
a  father  on  such  a  topic.  T^  this  instinct  may  be  imputed,  and  by 
it  alone  may  be  excused,  the  unbeseeming  artifices,  by  which  some 
wives  push  on  the  matrimonial  projects  of  their  daughters,  which 
the  husband,  however  approving,  shall  entertain  with  comparative 
indifference.  A  little  shamelessness  on  this  head  is  pardonable.^ 
With  this  explanation,  forwardness  becomes  a  grace,  and  mater- 
nal importunity  receives  the  name  of  a  virtue. — But  the  parson 
stays,  while  I  preposterously  assume  his  office;  I  am  preaching 
while  the  bride  is  on  the  uireshold. 
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Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose  that  the  sage  t%llec- 
Horti  which  have  just  escaped  me  have  the  obliquest  tendeQcy  of 
application  to  the  youii^  lady,  who,  it  will  be  Heen,  is  about  to 
'«itiire  upon  a  change  in  her  condition,  at  a  viiature  and  competent 
a§tf  anil  not  without  the  fullei^t  approbation  of  all  parties.  I 
'  onlr  deprecate  very  hasty  inwrriagea. 

It  haa  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  gone  thivHigh  at 
an  early  hour,  to  give  time  for  a  little  df^eu7i*i  afterwards  to  wliicft 
»«iect  party  of  friends  had  been  invited.  We  were  in  church  a 
Bttle  before  the  clock  struck  eight. 

N'otJiing  could  he  more  judicious  or  graceful  than  the  dress  of 

the  bridesmaids — the    three    charming     Miss    Foresters — on     this 

morning.     To  give  the  bride  an   opportunity   of  shining  singly, 

;  thev  had  conic  habited  all  in  green.     I  am  ill  at  describing  female 

c) ;  but,  whik'  she  stood  at  the  altar  in  vestments  white  and 

n*   her   thoughts,  a   .sacTiRcial   whiteness,    th&y   atisisted    in 

such  as  might  become  Diana*s  nymphs — ^Fore«ters  uideed 

mxik  who  had  not  yet  come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  off 

oM  %Hrginttv.      These  v<*ung  maid*,  ngt  being  so  blest  as  to   have 

t  mother  living,  I  am  told,  keep  dn^Xc  for  their  father's  sake,  and 

Itogether  so   happy   with  their  remaining  parent,   that   the 

I  i>f  their  lovers  are  ever  broken  with  the  prospect  (so  in- 

li^icious   to  their  hopes)  of  »uch  uninterrupted   and   provoking 

ame-comfort.     Gallant  girlsi  each  a  victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia! 

I  do  not  know  what  business  I  have  to  be  present  in  solemn 

i    cannot    divest   me   of  an    unseasonable   tlisposition    to 

ritv  upon  the  most  awful  occaaions.     I  was  never  cut  out  for  a 

iblic  functionary.     Ceretnony  and  I  have  long  shaken  hands;  but 

couhi   not   retsist  the  importunitie?i  of  the  young  lady's   father, 

gout  uuhappilv  conhned  him  at  home,  to  act  as  parent  on 

as  occasion,  and  yive  a-way    th^    bride.     Somctliing    ludicrous 

rurred  to  me  at  this  most  serious   of  all  moments^-a  .H-^nse  of 

by   unfitnewft  to    have  the  diHpcH^I,  even  in    imagination,  of  the 

reet  vou  ng  ci'caturc  beside  nie.      I  fear  1  was  betrayed  to  some 

thtncss,  for  the  awful  eye  of  the  pai-son — ^and  the  rector's  eye  of 

lint  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry  i::*  no  triHe  of  a  rebuke^ — ^was  u\yan 

in  an  iit&taat,  souring  my  incipient  jest  to  the  tristful  fteverities 

'  a  fimeral. 

This  vras  the  only  misbehaviour  which  I  can  plead  to  upon  this 
Dlemn  occasion,  imless  what  was  objected  to  me  after  the  ceremony 
one  of  the   handsome  Miss  T s,  be  accounted  a  solecism. 


pleased  to  say  that  she  hiul  never  seen  a  gentleman  Ije- 
ne  give  away  a  bride  in  black.     Now  black  has  been  my 
3iiuu-v  apparel  so  long — indeed  I  take  it  to  be  the  proper  cos- 
oi  an  author^ — the  stage  sanctions  it — that  to  have  appeared 
VOL.  II.— 16 
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in  some  lighter  coloui'  would  have  raised  more  mirth  at  my  ca 
than  the  anontaW  had  created  censure.  But  I  could  perceive  that 
the  hride's  niotWr,  and  some  elderly  ladies  present  (God  bless  them!) 
would  have  been  well  eontent,  if  I  had  come  in  aiiy  other  colour 
than  that.  But  I  got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky  apologue,  which 
I  retnembeiied  out  of  I'il]wv\  or  some  Indian  author,  of  all  the  bind^ 
lieing  invited  to  the  linnets'"  wedding,  at  which,  when  all  the  rest 
citnie  in  their  gayest  feathers,  the  raven  alone  apologised  for  hi* 
cloak  IwcAu^e  ''*he  had  no  other,"  This  tolerably  reconciled  tljc 
elders.  But  with  the  young  people  all  was  uieniment,  and  shak- 
ings of  hands,  and  congratulations^  and  kissing  away  the  bnde*» 
tears,  and  kissiiigs  from  her  in  return,  till  a  young  Wy,  who 
a^uined  stiuie  experience  in  these  matters,  having  worn  the  auptid! 
iMinds  some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her  friend,  re^icued  her, 
luchly  obiserving,  with  half  an  eye  upon  the  bridegroom,  that  at  thi> 
I'ate  she  would  have  ''Mione  left." 

My  friend  the  admiral  was  in  fine  wig  and  buckle  on  this  occasion 
— a  striking  contrast  to  his  usual  nt^ect  of  personal  appearanoe. 
He  did  not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed  locka  (his  custom  ever 
at  his  morning  studies)  to  betray  the  few  grey  stragglers  of  his  own 
Ijeneath  them.  He  wore  an  aspect  of  thoughtful  satisfaction.  I 
trembled  for  the  hour,  which  at  length  approached,  when  after 
a  protracted  breakfast  of  three  hours — if  stores  of  cold  fowk, 
tongues,  hams,  botargoes,  dried  iruits,  wines,  cordials,  Sec,  am 
deserve  so  meagre  an  appellation — the  coach  was  announced,  which 
was  come  to  carry  off  tne  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a  season,  »» 
custom  haa  sensibly  ordained^  into  the  country ;  upon  which  design* 
wishing  them  a  felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the  iissenibTed 

gUCStji. 

As  when  3  weU-graced  actor  1ea\-es  the  stage. 

The  eyes  of  men 

Are  idly  bent  an  him  that  enters  next, 

SO  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upon  one  another,  when  tbc  chief 
performers  in  the  niomiiig's  pageant  had  vanished.  None  told  his 
tale.  None  sipt  her  glas&.  The  poor  Admiral  made  an  effort — 
it  was  not  much.  I  had  anticipated  so  far.  Even  the  tnfinitv  of 
full  satisfaction,  that  had  betrayed  itself  through  the  prim  looki 
and  quiet  deportment  of  his  lady*  began  to  wane  into  M>D)ething 
of  misgiving.  No  one  knew  whether  to  take  their  leaves  or  atay. 
We  seemed  a^isembled  upon  a  silly  (K-casion.  In  this  ciisis,  betwixt 
tarrying  and  departure,  i  uiu^t  do  justice  to  a  foolisli  talent  of 
mine,  which  had  otherwise  like  to  have  brought  me  into  disgrace  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  day ;  I  mean  a  power,  in  any  emei*geiicy.  of 
thinking  and  giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  nonsense.  In 
this  awkward  dilenmia  I  found  it  sovereign,     I  rattled  ofl'  some  of 
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my  most  excellent  absurdities.  All  were  willing  to  be  relieved,  at 
any  expense  of  reason,  from  the  pressure  of  the  intolerable  vacuum 
wtucfa  had  succeeded  to  the  morning  bustle.  By  this  means  I  was 
fortunate  in  keeping  togetlier  tlie  better  part  of  the  company  to  a 
late  hour :  and  a  rubber  of  whist  (the  Admiral's  favourite  game) 
with  ^me  rare  strokes  of  chance  a^  well  as  skill,  which  came 
opportunely  on  his  side — lengthened  out  till  midnight — dismissed 
the  old  gentleman  at  last  to  his  bed  with  comparatively  easy 
spHits. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  various  times  since.  I  do  not 
know  a  visiting  place  where  every  f^uest  is  so  perfectly  at  his  ease ; 
nowhere,  where  harmony  u  so  strangely  the  result  of  confusion. 
Every  body  is  at  cross  purposes,  yet  the  effect  is  so  much  better 
than  Lmiformity,  Contradictory  orders ;  servants  puUing  one  way  ; 
mAster  and  miatre&s  driving  some  other,  yet  both  diverse ;  visitors 
huddled  up  in  comers ;  chairs  unsymmetrised  :  candles  disposed  by 
chance ;  meals  at  odd  houra^  tea  and  supper  at  once,  or  the  latter 
preceding  the  former;  the  host  and  the  guest  conferring,  yet  each 
upon  a  different  topic,  each  understanding  himself,  neither  trying 
to  understand  or  hear  the  other;  draughts  and  politics,  chess  and 
political  economy,  cards  and  conversation  on  nautical  matters,  going 
on  at  once,  without  the  hope,  or  indeed  the  wi^h,  of  distinguishing 
them,  make  it  altogether  the  most  perfect  coneordiadiscors  yonsh&U 
meet  with.  Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  quite  what  it  should 
be.  The  Admiral  still  enjoys  his  pipe,  but  he  has  no  Miss  Emily 
to  fill  it  for  him.  The  instrument  stands  where  it  stood,  but  she  la 
gone,  whose  delicate  touch  could  sometimes  for  a  short  minute 
appease  the  warring  elements.  He  has  learnt,  as  Marvel  expresses 
it,  to  *'  make  his  destiny  his  choice."  He  boars  bravely  up,  but  he 
does  not  come  out  nith  his  Hashes  of  wild  wit  so  thick  as  formerly. 
His  sea  songs  seldomer  escape  him.  His  wife,  too,  looks  as  if  she 
wanted  some  younger  htjdy  to  scold  and  set  to  rights.  We  all  misa 
a  junior  presence.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  young  maiden  freshens 
up,  and  Keeps  green,  the  paternal  roof  Old  and  young  seem  to 
have  an  interest  in  her,  so  long  a^  she  is  not  absolutely  disposed  of. 
The  youthfijlness  of  the  house  is  fiown.     Emily  is  married. 
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THE  CHILD  ANGEL 

A    Di£.\M 

I  CHANCED  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fantastical  thiug  of 
a  drcani  the  other  night,  that  you  shall  hear  of.  I  had  been 
reading  the  *■  Loves  of  the  Aneels,"  and  went  to  bed  with  my  head 
full  of  speculations,  suggested  by  that  extraordinary  legend.  It 
had  given  birtli  to  innumerable  conjectures ;  and,  I  remember,  the 
lajit  waking  thought,  which  I  ^ave  expr^sion  to  on  my  pillow,  was 
a  sort  of  wonder,  "  what  could  come  of  it" 

I   was  suddenly  transported,  how  or   whither  I  could  scamely 

make   out— but  to  some  celestial  region.      It  was  not  the  real 

f heavens  neither — not  the  downright  Bible  heaven — but  a  kind  of 

fairyland  heaven,  about  which  a  poor  human  fancy  may  have  leave 

to  sport  and  air  itself,  I  will  ho}>e,  without  presumption. 

Alelhought — what  wild  things  dreams  arc  ! — I  was  present — at 
what  would  you  intagine  f" — at  an  angePs  gossiping. 

Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who  bid  it  come,  or  whether 
it  came  purely  of  its  own  head^  neither  you  nor  I  know^hut 
there  lay,  sure  enough,  wrapfjed  in  its  little  cloudy  swaddling 
bands — a  Child  Angel. 

Sun-thi-eads — filmy  beams — ran  through  the  celestial  napery  of 
what  seemed  its  princely  cradle.  All  the  winged  orders  hovered 
round,  watching  when  the  new-liorn  should  open  its  yet  closed 
eyes  ;  which,  when  it  did,  fii'st  one,  and  then  the  other— with  a 
solicitude  and  anpR^hen^ion,  \ct  not  such  as,  stained  with  tear, 
^im9  the  expanding  eye-lids  of  mortal  infants,  but  as  if  to  explore 
its  path  in  those  its  unhereditaiy  palaces — what  an  inextinguish- 
able titter  that  time  spared  not  celestial  visages !  Nor  wanted 
there  to  my  seeming — 0  the  inexplicable  simpleness  of  dreaint ! — 
bowls  of  that  cheenng  nectar, 

— ^wliich  mortals  caadU  call  below— 

Nor  w^ei-e  wanting  faces  of*  female  niinistrants, — stricken  in  ye«fB, 
as  it  might  seeuj^^so  dexterous  were  those  heavenly  attendants 
to  counterfeit  kindly  similitudes  of  earth,  to  greet,  with  terrestrial 
child-rites  the  young  preseni,  which  earth  hud  made  to  heaven. 

ITien  were  celestial  harpings  heard*  not  in  full  symphony  as 
those  by  which  the  sphere*  are  tutored  ;  but,  as  loudest  inatru- 
mentiiL  on  earth  ^peak  oftentimes,  mulifled  ;  8a  to  accommodate 
their  sound  the  lietter  to  the  weak  ears  of  the  imperfect- bom. 
And,  with  the  noise  of  tho*e  suljdued  soundings  the  Angelet 
sprang  forth,  fluttei-ing  its  rudiments  of  pinions— but  forthwith 
Qagged  and  wa&  recovered  into  the  arms  of  those   full-winged 
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ao^s.    And  a  wonder  it  wae  to  see  how,  ofl  years  went  round 

in  heaven — a  year  in  dreams  i.^  as  a  day — continually  ita  white 

sioddere  put  forth  buds  of  wings,  but,  wanting  the  perfect  angelic 

nutriment,  anon  was  shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  tell  fluttering — still 

csitght  by  ang^l  hands — for  ever  to  put  forth  shoots,  and  to  fait 

iSuttering,   because  it^  birth  wa^   not  of  the  unaiixed   vigour  of 

heaven. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel,  and  it  was  to  be 
csUed  Ge-Urania,  because  its  production  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 
And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason  of  it»  adoption  into 
immortal  palocee :  but  it  was  to  know  weakness^  and  reliance,  and 
the  shadow  of  human  imbecility  ;  and  it  went  with  a  lame  gait ; 
but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all  mortal  children  in  grace  and 
swiftness.  Then  pity  first  sprung  up  in  angelic  bosoms ;  and 
yearnings  (like  the  nunian)  touchea  them  at  the  sight  of  the  im- 
mortal lame  one. 

And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  Intuitive  Essezioes,  with  pain 
and  strife  to  their  natures  (not  grief^,  put  back  their  bright  in- 
telligences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal  minda,  schooling  them  to 
degrees  and  slower  procesises,  so  to  adapt  their  lesAons  to  the 
gradual  illumination  (as  must  needs  be)  of  the  half-earth-boi-n ; 
and  what  intuitive  notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that 
I  their  nature  ia,  to  know  all  things  at  once),  the  half-heavenly 
novice,  by  the  better  part  of  its  nature,  aspired  to  receive  into 
its  understanding ;  so  that  Humility  and  Aspiration  went  on 
even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  the  glorious  Amphibium. 

But,  by  reason  that  Mature  Humanity  is  too  gross  to  breathe 
the  air  of  that  »uper-subtile  region,  its  portion  was^  and  is,  to 
be  a  child  for  ever 

And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might  not  press  into  the 
heart  and  inwards  of  the  palace  of  its  adoption,  those  fulUnatured 
angels  tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  where 
were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this  green  earth  from  which 
it  came :  so  Love,  with  Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon  the 
entertainment  of  the  new-adopted. 

I  And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  (in  dreams  Time  is  nothins)^ 
iB^nd  iitill  it  kept,  and  is  to  keep^  perpetual  childhood,  and  is  the 
^BS^tel&r  Geniutv  of  Childhood  uj>an  eaitlv  and  still  goes  lame  and 
■lovely. 

"     By  the   banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen,   lone-sitting  by  the 

II  grave  of  the   terrestrial  Adah,   whom   the  angel   Nadir  loved,    a 
Child  ;    but  not  the  isame  which  I  saw  in  heaven.      A   mournful 

ue  overcasts  its  lineaments  ;  neverthele^  a  correspondency  is 
tween  the  child  by  the  grave,  and  that  celestial  orphan,  whom 
aaw  above;  and  the  dimness  of  the  grief  upon  the  heavenly,  is 
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as  a  ahadow  or  emblem  of  that   whidi  stains  the  b«uit^  of  the 

terrestri&l.      And  this  correspondencv  h   not   to  be  imderatood 
but  bv  dreams. 

Atid  in  the  arehivea  of  heaven  I  had  grace  to  read,  how  that 
once  the  anj^l  Nadir,  being  exiled  from  his  place  for  tuortAl 
pojiMon,  upBpringin^  on  the  wings  of  pai^ntal  love  (such  power 
Kad  parental  love  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the  else-irrevocabk 
Uw)  appeared  for  a  brief  instant  in  his  station:  and^  depositing 
a  wondrous  Birth,  straightway  disappeared,  and  the  palaces  knew 
him  no  more.  And  this  charge  was  the  ^f-same  Babe,  who 
goeth  lame  and  lovely — but  Adah  sleepeth  by  the  river  Piaon. 


A   DEATH-BED 
In  a  LsTncft  to  R.  H.  Esq.  of  B- 


1  CALLED  upon  you  thiB  mornings  and  found  that  rou  were 
gone  to  visit  a  dying  friend.  I  had  been  upon  a  like  emand. 
Poor  N.  H.  has  lain  dying  now  for  almost  a  week  ;  such  ia  the  pen- 
alty we  pay  for  having  enjoyed  through  life  a  strong  constitution. 
Whether  he  knew  me  or  not,  I  know  not,  or  whether  be  saw  me 
through  his  poor  glazed  eyes ;  but  the  group  I  saw  about  him 
I  shall  not  forget.  Upon  the  bed,  or  about  it,  were  aGsembled 
his  Wife,  their  two  Daughters^  and  poor  deaf  Robert,  looking 
doubly  gtupified.  There  they  were,  and  seemed  to  have  be*n 
sitting  all  the  week,  t  could  only  reach  out  a  hand  to  Mrs.  H. 
Speaking  was  impossible  in  that  mute  chamber.  By  this  time 
it  must  be  all  over  with  him.  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the  world 
cannot  make  up.  He  waf^  my  iriend^  and  my  fathcr''a  friend,  for  all 
the  life  that  I  can  remember.  I  seem  to  have  made  rooli&h 
friendships  since.  Those  are  the  friendships,  which  outlast  a 
second  generation.  Old  as  I  am  getting,  in  his  eyes  I  was  still 
the  child  he  knew  me.  To  the  last  he  called  me  Jemmy,  I 
have  none  to  call  me  Jemmy  now.      He  was  the  last  link  that 

bound  me  to  B -.     You  are  but  of  yesterday.     In  him  I  seem 

to  have  lost  the  old  plainn^s  of  manners  and  singleness  of  heart- 
Lettered  he  waa  not ;  Ids  reading  scarcely  exceeded  the  Obituary 
of  the  old  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which  he  has  never  failed 
of  having  recourse  for  these  last  fifty  years.  Yet  there  was  tlie 
pride  of  literature  about  him  from  that  slender  perusal ;  and  more- 
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over  from  his  ufiice  of  archive-keeper  to  your  anci^ut  citVj  in  whicii 
be  must  needs  pick  up  sonie  equivocal  Latin ;  which,  among  his 
lesB  literary  friends,  assumed  the  air  of  a  very  pleasant  pednntry. 
Cah  I  forget  the  erudite  look  with  which,  having  tried  to  puzzle 
out  the  text  of  a  Black  lettered  Chaucei'  in  your  Corporation 
Library,  to  which  he  was  a  sort  of  Librarian,  he  gave  it  up  with 
this  cortBolatary  reflection — "  Jemniy,"  said  he,  **  I  do  not  know 
what  you  find  in  these  verj-  old  hooks,  but  I  ob-serve,  there  is  a 
deal  of  verv  indifferent  spelling  in  them."  Hi&  jokes  (for  he  had 
eome)  are  ended  ;  but  they  were  old  Perennials,  staple,  and  always 
as  good  as  new.  He  had  one  Song,  that  spake  of  the  "  flat 
bottoms  of  our  foes  coming  over  in  darkness,'"  and  alhtded  to  a 
threatened  Inva^iion,  manv  years  since  blown  over;  this  he  re^rved 
to  be  sung  on  Christmaii  Night,  which  we  always  passed  with  him, 
and  he  sang  it  with  the  freshness  of  an  impending  event-  How 
his  eyes  would  sparkle  when  he  came  to  the  passage  '.^ 

We'll  still  tnikt  'em  run,  ajid  we'll  still  maJte  'etn  sweatp 
tn  spite  of  the  devil  and  Bmssela.*  Gazette  ! 

What  is  the  Brusaek'  Gazette  now?  I  cry,  while  I  endite  these 
trtfle^  Hi*  poor  girls  who  are,  I  believej  compiiet  of  solid  good- 
neaa,  will  have  to  receive  their  afflicted  mother  at  an  unsuccessful 
home  in  a  petty  village  in  — — shire,  where  for  ycara  they  have 
been  struggling  to  raise  a  Girls'  School  with  no  effect.  Poor  deaf 
Hobert  (and  the  les^i  hopeful  for  being  so)  is  thrown  upon  a  deaf 
world,  without  the  comfort  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed  of  know- 
ing him  providt.'d  for.      They  are  left  almorit  pru  vision  less.     Some 

li&  assurance  thei-e  is ;  but,  I  fear,  not  exceeding .      Their 

fac^ws  must  be  from  your  Corporation,  which  their  father  has 
served  for  tifty  years.  Who  or  what  are  your  Leading  Member* 
am,  I  know  not.  Is  there  any,  to  whom  without  imijertinence, 
TOU  can  represent  the  true  circumstances  of  the  family  i'  You  can- 
not «T  good  enough  of  poor  R.,  and  bis  poor  wife.  Oblige  me 
mad  the  dead,  if  you  can. 


OLD   CHINA 

1HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china.       When  I 
go  to  <iee  any  great  house,  I  int^uire  for  the  china-closet*  and 
next  for  the  picture  gallery.     I  cannot  defend  the  order  of  pre- 
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terence,  but  by  saying,  that  we  have  all  sorae  taste  or  ot-her,  of  too 
Aiictent  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  dbtmctly  that  it  wa^ 
an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  miud  the  fost  play,  and  the  first 
c^ibition,  that  I  was  taken  to ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  time 
when  china  jajTV  and  saucers  were  introduced  into  aiy  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugtintice  then — why  should  I  now  have  ? — to  those 
little,  lawless,  azure- tinctured  grotesques^  that  under  the  notion 
of  men  and  women,  float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any  element, 
in  Uiat  world  before  perspective — a  china  tea-cup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends — whom  distance  cannot  diminish — 

tij^uring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear  to  our  optics),  vet  on  terra 

Jiirtna  still — for  so  we  must   in  courtesy   interpret   that  speck  of 

deeper  blue,  which  the  decorousi  artiat*  to  prevent  absurdity,  hat 

made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces^  and  the  women,  if  possible^ 
with  still  more  womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  fourtly  Mandarin,  handing  tea  to  a  ladr 
frani  a  salver — two  miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to  set  off 
retipect !  And  here  the  same  lady,  or  another — ^for  likeness  h 
identity  on  tea-cups — h  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat,  moored 
on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a  dainty  mirdng 
foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our  worW) 
must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  mead^-a  furlong 
off'  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  strange  stream  I 

Farther  on — if  tar  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their  world — see 
horsesj  trees,  pa^odas^  dancing  the  hays. 

Here — a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co-extensive — so  object* 
show,  ^cn  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  of  Hne  Cathay. 

I  was  poijiting  out  to  my  cousin  last  eveniiig,  over  our  Hywo 
(which  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed  still  of  an 
afternoon)  some  of  thcae  specioea  mivacula  upon  a  *et  of  extra- 
ordinary old  blue  china  (a  recent  purchase)  which  we  were  now  for 
the  first  time  using;  and  could  not  help  remarking,  how  favour- 
able circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  could 
aflbi'd  to  pleu-sc  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles  of  this  .sort — when  a 
passing  sentiment  Keemed  to  over-shade  the  brows  of  my  com- 
panion.    I  am  quick  at  detecting  these  summer  clouds  in  Bridget. 

*'  I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  ftg'<ij'."^e  said,  *'  when 
we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  v%nt  to  l>e  poor; 
but  thei-e  was  a  middle  &tate  ; " — so  she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on* 
— "  in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier.  A  purckftse 
is  but  a  j>urchaae,  now  thftt  yon  have  nvoney  enough  and  t<i  speut, 
Fonnerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a  uteap 
luxury  (and,  O !  how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  consent  Ui 
those  times  !)  we  wci-o  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  ^yi 
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before,  and  to  weigh  the  for  and  ogaiTist^  and  think  what  we 
mi^ht  spaic  it  out  of,  and  what  astvirtg  we  could  hit  upon,  that 
should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth  buying  then,  when 
we  felt  the  money  that   we  paid    for  it, 

'"  Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you  made  to 
hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  tried  shame  upon  you,  it 
grew  so  threAd-bar& — and  all  because  of  that  foho  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  you  di^igged  home  late  at  night  from  Barker's 
in  Covent-garden  ?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks 
before  we  could  make  up  our  niinds  to  the  purchase,  and  had 
not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o*clock  of  the 
Satunlay  night,  when  you  ^t  off' from  IsliugHton^  fearing  you  should 
be  too  late — and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some  grumbling 
opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting 
bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures — and 
when  you  lugged  it  home,  widhltkg  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome — 
and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we  were  exploring 
the  perfectness  of  it  {collating  you  called  it) — and  while  1  was 
repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which  your  im- 
patience would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till  day-break — was  there  no 
pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  'f  or  can  those  neat  black  clothes 
which  you  wear  now^  and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brutihed,  since 
we  have  become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the  honest  vanity, 
with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in  that  over-worn  suit — your  old 
curbeau — for  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done, 
to  pacify  your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen 
fthiilings  was  it  ? — a  great  affair  we  thought  it  then — which  you 
had  la^-ished  on  the  old  iolio.  Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any 
book  that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me 
home  any  nice  old  purchases  now. 

'*  When  you  come  home  with  twenty  apologies  for  laying  out 
a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that  print  after  Lionardo,  which 
we  christened  the  *  Lady  Blanch  ;  *  when  you  looked  at  the  pur- 
chase, and  thought  of  the  money — and  tliought  of  the  money,  and 
looked  again  at  the  picture — was  there  no  ploasui'e  in  being  a  poor 
man  f  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  CoUiaghrs, 
and  buy  a  wilderness  of  IJonardos.     Vet  do  you  ? 

'*l'Tien,  do  you  remeiiiljer  our  pleasant  walks  to  Enfield,  and 
Totttr^s  Bar,  and  liValtham,  when  we  had  a  holyday — holydays, 
all  otiier  fun,  are  gone,  now  we  are  rich^and  the  little  hand- 

Bket  in  which  1  used  to  deposit  our  day's  fare  of  savory  cold 
tamh  and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about  at  noon^tide  for 
itome  decent  house,  where  we  might  go  in,  and  produce  our  store — 
only  paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  t»ll  for — and  speculate  upon 
the  looks  of  the  landlady,  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  us  a 
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tahli  rWfc — *ad  wiah  for  audi  anoth^  honest  hostess,  as  Ixaak 
t  described  maajr  «  one  on  the  pleasant  hanks  of  the 
he  west  «  fid)ing-^&nd  sometimes  they  would  prove 
J  md  HNOetitne^  they  would  look  ^^rudgingly  upon 
[  ihuLiftil  looks  s-tili  for  one  another^  and  would  eat 
fad  Mifotily,  •eari-'^ly  grudging  Pi^cator  ht$  Trout 
\o»,  ^hen  »e  go  out  a  day^s  pleaauripg,  which  is  seldom 
_  B*.  «r  ride  part  of  the  way — and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and 
'  tlw  best  of  di&Dfffs,  never  debating  the  expense — whieh^  after 
aH,  Drrer  ba»  b^f  tbe  relish  of  those  chance  countr}'  8nap«,  when 
ve  wcTV  at  the  Den^  of  uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious  welcome. 
"  Voa  Ave  too  pewid  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in  the  pit, 
D*  TDQ  lUMaber  where  it  wa-s  we  used  to  sit,  when  we  saw  the 
battW  of  Hexham,  and  tbe  surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister 
and  Mr».  Bl&nd  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood^when  we  squeezed 
Ottt  oar  shilinigv  a-^Ne<«  to  sit  three  or  four  tinges  in  a  season  in 
tkr  <■■  nhiUing,  gall^r — vhere  yo\i  felt  all  the  time  that  you 
OQ|^it  Bol  t*  hav<e  hrMight  nie — and  more  Rtronglv  I  felt  obligation 
to  TOO  far  bsfiog  bronvbt  me — and  the  pleasure  was  tbe  oetter 
Ibr  «  Kttle  ihaae — MKTwhen  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we 
ttr  our  pbce  in  the  house,  or  what  mattered  it  where  we  were 
ttttiag.  wbcB  otir  thoturhts  were  with  Rosalind  in  Arden,  or  with 
Viok  at  the  Court  of  Iny-na  ?  You  used  to  say,  that  the  gallery 
«a»  the  best  pUce  of  «J]  for  enjoying  a  play  socially — that  the 
tt&ki  of  socb  cxhibttiofis  mu^t  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency 
of  gowy  thot  tbe  ootapanT  we  met  there,  not  Ix^ing  in  general 
rtodav  of  playS)  ^nre  obligKl  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend, 
to  what  was  goil^  on,  on  the  stage — because  a  word  lost  would 
bav«  beeu  a  cha«m,  which  it  wh£  impossible  for  them  to  till  up. 
With  «t>cfa  reiiections  w«  condoled  our  pride  then — and  I  apfieal  to 
yoil,  whether,  as  n  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and 
accommodation,  th^n  I  have  done  since  in  more  expensive  situations 
in  the  hou'*  ?  The  getting  in  indeed*  and  the  crowding  up  those 
ineonvenifut  staircases,  was  bad  enough, — but  there  was  Btill  a  law 
of  dvilitv  to  women  recognised  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  a* 
we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages — and  how  a  little  difficulty 
overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat,  and  the  play,  afterwards ! 
Now  we  can  only  pay  our  nioney^  and  walk  in.  You  cannot  see, 
you  say,  in  the  galleries  now,  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too, 
well  enough  then — but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is  gone  with  our 
ptiverty. 

"There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before  they  bei*ame 
quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  they  were  vet  dear 
- — to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper,  a  treat.  What  treat  can  we 
have  now  ?      If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now — that  ie,  to  Iiave 
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daintMs  a  little  above  our  mean^  it  wuuld  be  selfii^^h  and  wicked. 
It  is  the  very  little  more  tbat  we  allow  oui^lves  beyond  what  the 
actual  poor  can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I  call  a  treat — when  two 
people  li^-iug  together,  (ia  we  have  done,  now  ami  tbe)>  indulge 
themselv«;»  in  a  cheap  hixiirv';)  which  both  like ;  while  each  apologises, 
and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the  blame  to  his  single  share. 
1  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much  of  themselves  in  that  sense 
of  the  word.  It  may  give  tnem  a  hint  how  to  make  much  ol 
others.  But  now — what  I  mean  by  the  word- — we  never  do  make 
much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the  poor  can  do  it.  1  do  not  mean 
the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but  persons  a.s  we  were,  just  above  poverty- 

**  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is  mighty  pleasant 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet — and  much  ado  we  used  to 
have  every  ThirW-first  Night  of  December  to  accoimt  for  onr 
exceedings — many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over  your  puzzled 
accounts,  and  in  contrii'ing  to  make  it  out  how  we  had  spent  so 
much — or  that  we  had  not  spent  so  much — or  that  it  was  im- 
possible we  should  spend  so  much  next  year—and  still  we  found 
our  blender  capital  decreasing  —  but  then,  betwixt  ways,  and 
projects,  and  compromises  of  one  sort  or  another,  ami  talk  of 
ciirtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  without  that  for  the  future 
—  and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and  laughing  spirits  (in 
which  you  were  never  poor  till  now,)  we  pocketed  up  our  loss, 
and  in  conclusion,  with  *  lusty  brimmers  *  (as  you  used  to  quote 
it  out  of  hearty  cheerful  Mr.  Coitov,  as  you  called  him), 
we  used  to  welcome  in  the  *  coming  gUest.'  Now  we  have 
no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year — no  flattering 
promises  about  the  new  year  doing  better  for  us.*' 

Bridget  is  BO  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occa^sions,  that  when 
«he  get*  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am  careful  how  I  interrupt  it.  I 
cmild  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the  phantom  of  wealth  which 
her  dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  income  of 
poor  —  hundred  pounds  a  year.  *'It  is  true  wg  were  happier 
when  we  were  |jOorer,  but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  1 
am  afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake 
the  superflui  into  the  Rea^  we  should  not  much  mend  ourselves. 
That  wc  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we  grew  up  together, 
we  have  reason  to  be  most  thankful,  It  strengthened,  and  knit  our 
compact  closer.  We  coidd  never  have  been  what  we  have  l>een  to 
each  other,  if  we  had  always  had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now 
complain  of.  The  resisting  power — those  natural  dilations  of  the 
youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances  cannot  straiten  —  with  us 
are  Jong  since  passed  away-  Competence  to  age  iw  supplementary 
^youth  ;  A  sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be 
We  must  ride,  where  we  formerly  walked  :    live  better,  and 
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k>  do  BO— tbiut  we  had  menm  to  do  in 

ik  dL      Vet  cooJd  those  day^  returo — 

valk  oar  Uurtr  mile*  a-<lav— could 

be  J^aun^,  and  ^ou  and  I  Se  youog 

oid  ooe  Uulliiig  galiery  dar*  return — 

— but  ooukt  jou  a&d   I  at   thL* 

by  our  well-carpeted  Hre- 

oDce  more  struggling  up 

Dniwd  aboDt«  a&d  squeezed,  and 

•r  paor  nlkfT  acraoiblers— could  I 

-  "^    of  voun — and  the  delicious 


,  «v  flw  mf%i  «kkk  alnajs  fiuktwed  when  the  topuio^t 

kt  m  tke  Cot  Kgbt  of  tbe  whole  cheerful  theatre 

■—1  kaav  Bflt  tfae  &tfaoiB  line  that  ever  touehetl 

a^  I  waid  be  wiOia^  to  bury  more  wealth  in 
m  Ike  0ai  Jcv  E k  supposed  to  have,  to 

&      had,  mm  m  j«it  look  at  that  merry  little  Chinese 

for  a  bed-t^ter,  over  the 
chit  of  a  lady  in  that 


FOrfLAK  FALLACIES 

L-nuT  A  ■ru.T  n  alitats  a  c«>vri> 

'w^'HIS  aoDHB  cavliHK  a  pnndple  of  compenution,  which  dix- 

X       p^"*  ■*  ^  oAaft  the  tran  of  it.     But  there  is  no  safe 

taarti^^  t>  &lMaflffi»  aad  iei«itiini ,     We  should  more  williiicly 

Ml  m  «ilb  ttil  MnAv  k^poace,  if  we  did  not  find  brutality 

mmt^Mam  9mknmH^<mmktA  with  vaUmr  Id  the  ^me  vocabuUiy. 

t  writeM.  wilk  oiir  noctieal  justice;,  have  contributed  not 

*  *     ^,  W  itftm  tlw  point.     To  see  a  hectoring  fellow 

'  "    '  in  it  wonderfully 
Is  notoriously  low 
_  vapour,  or  furnish 

mk  ti»  «M  of  •  labnUe  bluster.  These  lore  to  he  tnld  that 
iMlklf  m  wm  pirt  «CialDMr.  Tbe  truest  coorage  with  theui  h  that 
wkkk  k  Ibe  nut  mai^  aad  atibamjti-  Bui  coofiront  one  of  these 
«U«ttl  hatg»g  with  tbe  ^■aggflra'  of  nal  life,  and  his  confidence  tu 
tbe  t^v^  t)uickly  Twiiibui  PnAiemaotm  do  &ot  uniformly  be- 
m<ai  MMt^Mtfemiance.    A  «Kxfest  moffeodve  deportuieot  does  not_ 


mqftm^  ^m^  biata  ^y—  the  at^gCi  has  aomething 
«ld«Mtimt^  SoMK  petiple^  ikan  of  anina]  spirits  i 
mi  4dMm.    ll  ln»  m«  sticMth  to  raise  a  v^ 
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necesftarily  imply  valour ;  neither  does  the  absence  of  it  justify  uj- 
in  denving  that  quality-  Hickman  wanted  modesty — we  do  not 
iDean  him  »f  Clarissa — but  who  ever  doubted  hia  courage?  Ever* 
tlie  poet*^ — upon  whom  this  ec|uitnble  du^tribution  of  ijualities 
fthould  be  most  binding — have  thought  it  a^i^reeabie  to  nnture  to 
depart  from  the  rule  upon  occasion.  Harapha,  in  the  "  Agoniistes,'' 
i»  indeed  a  bully  upon  the  received  notions.  Milton  has  made  him 
«t  otic«  a  blusterer,  a  giant,  and  a  da.<tard.  But  Almanzor,  in 
Drydcn^  talk*  of  driving  armies  singly  before  him — and  does  it 
Tom  Brown  had  a  shrewder  insight  into  this  kind  of  character 
than  either  of  his  predecessors.  He  divides  the  palm  more  et|uably, 
and  allows  his  hero  a  sort  of  dimidiate  pre-eminence: — "Bully 
I>ttw«>n  kicked  by  half  the  town,  and  half  the  town  kicked  by 
Bully  Dawson."     This  was  true  distributive  justice- 

Ih— TEJAT  ILL-COTTEN  GAEN  NEVER  PROSPERS 

The  weakest  part  of  uiankind  have  this  saying  commonest  in 

their  mouth.  It  is  the  trite  consolation  administered  to  the  eaay 
livipe,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his  monev  or  estate,  that  the 
anjuinition  of  it  will  do  the  owner  no  good.  But  the  roeuen  of 
thifi  world — the  pradenter  part  of  them,  at  least— know  better; 
and,  if  the  observation  had  been  as  true  as  it  ia  old,  would  not 
have  faded  by  thi^  time  to  have  discovered  it.  They  have  pretty 
■harp  distinctions  of  the  Hiictuating  and  the  |x;rmatient.  "  Lightly 
wme,  lightly  go/'  is  a  proverb,  whk-li  they  can  very  well  aHbsxl  to 
tcAve,  when  they  leavt-  little  else,  to  the  losers.  They  do  not 
■IwaVA  find  macior;*,  got  by  rapini"  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt 
ftway,  as  the  [joets  will  have  it :  or  that  all  golti  glides^  like  tJiawjng 
mow,  from  the  thiefs  hand  that  grasps  it.  Church  land,  alienated 
to  lav  uses*  was  formerly  denounced  to  have  this  slippery  quality. 
But  some  jiortions  of  it  somehow  always  stuck  sij  fast,  that  the 
denunciatoi-s  hnvc*  been  vain  to  postpone  the  prophecy  of  refund- 
ment to  a  late  powteaity. 


HI.— THAT  A  MAN  MUST  NOT  LAUGH  AT  HIS  OWN  JEST 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented  upon  the  self-denial 
iif  poor  human  nature!  This  is  to  expect  a  gentteinun  to  give 
a  treiit  without  partaking  of  it;  to  sit  esurient  at  hi.s  own  table^ 
»nd  connmend  the  flavour  of  his  venison  upon  the  abtiurd  strength 
of  his  never  touching  it  himself.  On  the  contrary,  we  love  to 
Bee  a  wag  taate  his  own  joke  to  hia  party  ;  to  watch  a  quirk, 
or  a  merry  conceit,  flickering  upon  the  lips  some  seconds  before 
the   tongue  in  delivered   of  it.      If  it   be  good,   fresh,  and  racy 
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--be^fttteB  of  tbe  oecMion  ;  if  he  that  utters  it  never  thought  it 
'la  naturally  the  lirst  to  he  tickled  with  it ;  aod  any 
I  of  nidb  cooiplAoeoce  we  hold  to  lie  churlish  and  in* 
mltiikg;  Wlist  does  it  seem  to  implT,  but  that  jour  company  is 
wtak  or  IboliA  enoqgh  to  he  movea  i\'  an  ^ot&ge  or  a  fancy,  ouit 
dioU  itir  foo  not  at  alJ«  oa*  but  feuiUy?  lliis  is  exactlv  the 
boBour  of  tbc  fine  gentleman  in  MandeTiUe,  who,  while  he 
daida  his  giMs;b  with  the  dispby  of  some  costly  toy,  affects 
hinkself  to  *^  see  nothing  eooAdexable  in  it." 


nr^THAT  srCH  a  one  shows  his  BREEDlXa-THAT  IT 
EASY  TO  PERCEnE  HE  IS  NO  GENTLEMAS 


I 


A  neecfa  &iom  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  which  always  indicates 
that  oie  poT^  vitupnted  is  a  gentleman.  The  very  fact  whJdt 
tb^  deny,  it  that  whkh  galls  and  exasperates  them  to  use  this 
hlipioai  'Hm!  feffhemtande  with  which  it  is  usually  received,  is  « 
proof  ^mi  iatefpreUtioii  the  bystander  sets  upon  it.  Of  a  kin  to 
this»  and  5ti]l  less  potiiic,  aj<e  the  phrases  with  which,  in  theiv  street 
Aetoric,   thev   ply  imk  another   more   grossly : — Me    is   a  pocf 

crKUure,^Be  hit  n&i  a  rag  U>  cover [£c. ;  though  this  Uut 

WK  confess  is  okore  firequentiy  applied  by  females  to  females  The) 
do  not  perceiTe  that  the  satire  glances  upon  themselves.  A  poor 
man,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should  not  upbraid  an  anta^niit 
vitik  pover^.     Are  there  no  other  topics^—^^  to  tell  hini  his  Uther 

WM  hoiked— bit  airtcf,  Ac ,  without  exposing  a  secret,  which 

dKraU  be  kept  amg  between  them ;  and  doing  an  aOVont  to  the 
order  to  whiai  tbey  YiAvt  the  honour  equally  to  heloog?  All  this 
while  they  do  not  see  how  the  wealthier  uutu  stands  by  and  laughs 
in  hi$  sleeve  at  both. 


v.— THAT  THE  POOR  COPY  THE  VICES  OF  THE  RICH 


4 


A  smooth  text  to  the  latter;  and,  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
tisure  of  a  docile  audience  from  the  pews  lined  with  satin.  It  i« 
Wice  sittii^  upon  vvlvct  to  a  foolish  :>qaire  to  be  told,  that  he — 
and  ikot  perverse  nahtre^  as  the  homilies  would  make  us  imagine, 
is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  irregularities  in  his  pflrisb.  This  i$ 
striking  at  the  root  of  free-will  indeetl,  and  denying  the  originality 
of  sin  m  any  f^ufte.  Btit  men  are  not  such  implicit  »heep  as  the 
cornea  to.  If  the  abstinence  from  evil  on  the  part  of  the  upper 
claaaes  is  to  derive  itself  from  no  higher  principle,  than  the  appre- 
hension of  setting  (II  patterns  to  the  lower,  we  beg  leave  to  dis- 
charge theni  from  all  squeamishness  on  that  score :  they  may  even 
liike  their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  they  can  tind  them.     The  Genius 
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of  Poverty,  hampered  amt  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  so  barren  of 
invention  but  it  can  trade  upon  the  Ktaple  of  ita  own  vice^  without 
{iniviog  upon  their  capital.  The  poor  are  not  q^uite  such  itenrile 
imitators  as  they  take  them  for,  Some  of  them  are  very  clever 
utisfcs  in  their  way.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  ori^final.  Who 
Uught  the  poor  to  i»teal,  to  pilfer?  They  did  not  go  tjo  the  great 
for  nciiQol misters  in  these  faculties  surely.  It  is  well  if  in  some 
vic«fi  tbey  allow  us  to  be — no  copyi&U.  In  no  other  sense  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  copy  them,  than  &a  servants  may  be  said  to  taJcs 
ifUr  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when  they  succeed  to  their 
r^Teraiotiary  cold  meats.  If  the  master,  from  indisposition  or  some 
other  cause,  neglect  his  food,  the  servant  dinen  notwithstanding. 
^0,  but  (some  wiU  say)  the  force  of  example  is  great''  We 
kaew  A  lady  who  was  so  scrupulous  on  this  head,  that  she  would 
put  Qp  with  the  calls  of  the  most  impertinent  visitor,  rather  than 
W  her  servant  say  she  was  not  at  home,  for  fear  of  teaching  her 
Quid  to  tell  an  untruth;  and  this  in  the  very  face  of  the  fact, 
*hich  she  knew  well  enough,  that  the  wencli  was  one  of  the 
greatest  liars  upon  the  eartn  without  teaching:  so  much  so^  that 
Mr  inistr^*  possibly  never  heard  two  words  of  consecutive  truth 
^m  her  in  her  life.  But  nature  must  go  for  nothing:  example 
muit  be  every  thing.  Thi.s  liar  in  grain,  who  never  opened  her 
mouth  without  a  Ue,  must  lie  guarded  against  a  remote  inference, 
*hich  she  (pretty  casuist !)  might  possibly  draw  from  a  fonn  of 
Words — literally  false,  but  essentially  deceiving  no  one — that  under 
K  ^Ktme  circumstances  a  fib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly  sinful — a 
B  fiction,  ton^  not  at  al  1  in  her  own  way,  or  one  that  she  could  t>e 
~  suspected  of  adopting,  for  few  uervant- wenches  care  to  be  denied  to 

»  visitors. 
This  word  exanipU  reminds  us  of  another  fine  won!  which  is  in 
Use  upon  these  occasions — eneouragetrunt.     "  People  in  our  sphere 
must  not  he  thought  to  give  encouragement  to  such  proceedings." 
To  such  a  frantic  height  is  this  principle  capable  of  being  carried, 
that  we  have  known  individuals  who  have  thought  it  within  the 
jpe  of  their  inHuence  to  sanction  despair,  and  give  ^cl<it  to — 
uicide.     A  domestic  in   the   family  of  a  county  member   lately 
{'deceasied,  for  love,  or  some  unknown  cause,  cut  his  throat,  but  not 
uccessfiilly.      The    poor   fellow   was    otherwise    much    loved    and 
espectt*d ;   and   great  interest   was   used    in    hl^   belialf,   upon    his 
sovcry,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  bis  ])lace;   his  word 
eing  hrst  pledged,  not  without  Mmie  substantial  aponsors  to  pro- 
mise for  him,  that  the  like  should  tiever  happen  again.      Hh  master 
irits  inclinable  to  keep  him,  but  his  mistrei*s  tiiought  otherwise; 
%mi  John  in  the  end  wai?  dismis.sed,  her  ladyship  declaring  that  she 
^  could  not  think  of  encouraging  any  such  doings  in  the  county/^ 
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VI.— THAT  ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  ten  miles  round  Guildhall,  who 
really  believes  this  saying.  The  inventor  of  it  did  not  believe  it 
himself.  It  was  made  in  revenge  by  somebody,  who  was  dis- 
appointed of  a  regale.  It  is  a  vile  cold-scrag-of-mutton  sophism ; 
a  lie  palmed  upon  the  palate,  which  knows  better  things.  If 
nothing  else  could  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that  from 
the  superflux  there  is  usually  something  left  for  the  next  day. 
Morally  interpreted,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  proverbs,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  make  us  undervalue  moTiey.  Of  this  cast  are  those 
notable  observations,  that  money  is  not  health ;  riches  cannot  pur- 
chase every  thing:  the  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to  be  mere 
muck,  with  the  morality  which  traces  fine  clothing  to  the  sheep's 
back,  and  denounces  pearl  as  the  unhandsome  excretion  of  an 
oyster.  Hence,  too,  the  phrase  which  imputes  dirt  to  acres — a 
sophistry  so  barefaced,  that  even  the  literal  sense  of  it  is  true 
oiuy  in  a  wet  season.  This,  and  abundance  of  similar  sage  saws 
assuming  to  inculcate  content,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  some  cunning  borrower,  who  had  designs  upon  the 
purse  of  his  wealthier  neighbour,  whidi  he  could  onlyliope  to  carry 
oy  force  of  these  verbal  jugglings.  Translate  any  one  of  these 
sayings  out  of  the  artful  metonyme  which  envelops  it,  and  the 
tnck  is  apparent.  Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  ex- 
hilarating cordials,  books,  pictures,  the  opportunities  of  seeing 
foreign  countries,  independence,  heart's  ease,  a  man's  own  time 
to  himself,  are  not  mucte — however  we  may  be  pleased  to  scandalise 
with  that  appellation  the  faithful  metal  that  provides  them  for  us. 

VII.— OF  TWO  DISPUTANTS,  THE  WARMEST  IS  GENERALLY 
IN  THE  WRONG 

Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  quite  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Temper,  indeed,  is  no  test  of  truth ;  but  warmtn  and  earnestness 
are  a  proof  at  least  of  a  man's  own  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
that  which  he  maintains.  Coolness  is  as  often  the  result  of  an 
unprincipled  indifference  to  truth  or  falsehood,  as  of  a  sober  con- 
fidence in  a  man's  own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nothing  is  more  insulting 
sometimes  than  the  appearance  of  this  philosophic  temper.  There 
is  little  TitubuB,  the  stammering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's  Inn — 
we  have  seldom  known  this  sl^wd  little  fellow  engaged  in  an 
argument  where  we  were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it,  if  his 
tongue  would  but  fairly  have  seconded  him.  When  he  has  been 
spluttering  excellent  broken  sense  for  an  hour  together,  writhing 
and  labouring  to  be  delivered  of  the  point  of  dispute—the  very 
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of  the  controversy   knocking  at  his  teeth,   whitrh   like  some 

obfttitiate  ii-ou-gmtinjr  still  obstructed  its  deliverance — his  puny 
fmme  tonvuLW,  and  face  reddening  aJI  over  at  tui  unfairness  in 
the  logic-  whicK  he  wanted  articulHtioii  to  expose,  it  ha*  moved  our 
^  nil  to  see  a  smooth  portly  fellow  of  nn  adversary,  that  cared  not  a 
mttoo  for  the  tnerib*  of  the  tjuestion,  by  merely  laying  his  hand 
iifwn  Ihe  head  of  the  stationer,  anH  d&iiring  him  to  be  calm  (your 
Iflll  dinidtants  have  always  the  advantage),  with  a  provoking  sneer 
ttny  the  argument  clean  fyom  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  by- 
rUtKlens  who  have  gone  away  clefir)y  convinced  that  Titubua  must 
luTc  been  in  the  wrong,  because  he  wait  in  a  paasiou ;  and  that 

Mr. ,  meaning  his  opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and  at  the 

MUDe  linie  one  of  the  most  dispassionate  argu^^  breathing. 


Vm.-THAT  VERBAL  ALLUSIONS  ARE  NOT  WIT,  BECAUSE 
THEY  WILL  NOT  BEAR  A  TRANSLATION 

Ibe  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local  allusions.  A 
OBtom  lA  sowietimes  as  difficult  to  €3Cpkin  to  a  foreigner  as  a 
pon.  Wiat  would  become  of  a  great  part  of  the  wit  of  the  last 
•a, if  it  were  tried  by  this  test?  How  would  certain  topics,  as 
•loennanity,  cuckoldty,  have  sounded  to  a  Terentlan  auditoi*yj 
though  Tcnence  himself  had  been  alive  to  translate  them  ?  Senator 
,  Jfhanu^  with  Curruca  to  btiot  for  a  ayJiotiime,  would  but  faintly 

«  done  the  business.  Words,  involving  notions,  are  hard  enougn 
^  RTider ;  It  in  too  much  to  expect  ug  to  translate  &  tjoimd,  and 
P^  TO  elegant  version  to  a  jingle.  The  Virgilian  harmony  is  not 
^fSDiUtable,  but  by  substituting  harmonioua  sounds  in  another 
IWfQft^  for  it.  To  latinise  a  pun,  we  xi\ufi,i  seek  a  pun  in  Latin, 
IW  will  answer  to  it ;  as*  to  give  an  idea  of  the  double  endings  in 
nodilira*^  wp  must  have  recourse  to  a  simitar  practice  in  the  old 
f'Wiki.sh  doggrcL  Dennis,  the  fiercest  oppugner  of  puna  in  ancient 
^T  mftcleni  times,  profe>;,ses  himself  highly  tickled  with  the  "  a  stick  *" 
•"biming  to  *' ecclesiastic."  Yet  what  is  this  but  a  species  of  pun, 
^  herbal  consonance  ? 


IX-— THAT  THB  WORST  PUNS  ARE  THE  BEST 

If  by  worst  be  only  meant  the  most  far-fetched  and  startling,  we 
'  tpee  to  it.  A  pun  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  which  limit  nicer 
»it  It  is  H  pistol  let  off  at  the  ear;  not  a  feather  to  tickle  the 
intellect..  It  is  an  antic  which  does  not  stand  upon  manners,  but 
comeH  bounding  into  the  presence,  and  does  not  show  the  less 
comic  for  being  dragged  in  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shouldera. 
What  though  it  limp  a  little,  or  prove  defective  in  one  leg — all  the 
TOL,  ii.— 17 
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better.  A  pun  may  easilj  be  too  curious  and  artificiaL  Who  baa 
not  at  one  time  or  other  been  at  a  party  of  professors  (himself 
periiaps  an  old  ofiender  in  that  line),  where,  after  ringing  a  round 
of  the  most  ingenious  conceits,  every  man  contributing  his  shot, 
and  some  there  the  most  expert  shooters  of  the  day ;  after  making 
a  poor  word  run  the  gauntlet  till  it  is  ready  to  drop ;  after  hunting 
and  winding  it  through  all  the  possible  ambages  of  similar  sounds ; 
after  sc^ueezing,  and  hauling,  and  tugging  at  it,  till  the  very  milk 
of  it  will  not  yield  a  drop  further, — suddenly  some  obscure,  un- 
thought-of  fellow  in  a  comer,  who  was  never  prentice  to  the  trade, 
whom  the  company  for  very  pity  passed  over,  as  we  do  by  a  known 
poor  man  when  a  raoney-suDscription  is  going  round,  no  one  calling 
upon  him  for  his  quota — has  all  at  once  come  out  with  something 
so  whimsical,  yet  so  pertinent ;  so  brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so 
impossible  to  be  denied;  so  exquisitely  good,  and  so  deplorably 
bad,  at  the  same  time, — ^that  it  nas  proved  a  Robin  Hooas  shot ; 
any  thing  ulterior  to  that  is  despaired  of ;  and  the  party  breaks 
up,  unanimously  voting  it  to  be  the  very  worst  (that  is,  best)  pun 
of  the  evenine.  T^  species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not  being 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  What  it  gains  in  complet^iess,  it  loses  in 
naturalness.  Tlie  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  criticfJ,  the  less 
hold  it  has  upon  some  other  raculties.  The  puns  which  are  most 
entertaining  are  those  idiich  will  least  bear  an  analysis.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  following,  recorded,  with  a  sort  of  stigma,  in  one  of 
Swift^s  Miscellanies. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a  hare 
through  the  streets,  accosts  him  with  this  extraordinary  question : 
** Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hare,  or  a  wig ?" 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man  might 
blur  ten  sides  of  paper  in  attemptinga  defence  of  it  against  a 
critic  who  should  be  laughter-proof,  llie  quibble  in  itsdf  is  not 
considerable.  It  is  Dnly  a  new  turn  given,  by  a  little  false  pro- 
nunciation, to  a  very  common,  thou^  not  very  courteous  inquiry. 
Put  by  one  gentleman  to  another  at  a  dinner-party,  it  would  have 
been  vapid ;  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  it  would  have  shown 
much  less  wit  than  rudeness.  We  must  take  in  the  totality  of 
time,  place,  and  person ;  the  pert  look  of  the  inquiring  scholar, 
the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  porter ;  the  one  stopping  at 
leisure,  the  other  hunting  on  with  his  burthen ;  the  innocent 
though  rather  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first  member  of  the  question, 
with  the  utter  and  inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second ;  the  place 
-— «  public  street,  not  favourable  to  firivolous  investigations ;  the 
afirontive  quality  of  the  primitive  inquiry  (the  common  question) 
invidiously  transferred  to  the  derivative  (the  new  turn  given  to  it) 
in  the  implied  satire ;  namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected 
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Ifl  r*t  of  the  good  things  which  they  cfliryj  they  being  in  most 
I'oujitries  consinerecl  rather  as  the  temporary  trustees  than  owners 

iif  Mich  dainties, — which  the  fellow  was  beginning  to  understand ; 
Imt  then  the  wig  Again  comes  in,  and  he  can  make  nothing  of  it : 
a-tl  iiiii  together  constitute  a  picture:  Hogarth  could  have  made  it 
iuMJi^'ble  on  canvA.sfl. 
Vt't  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce  this  a  very  bad  pun, 
cause  nf  the  defeetiveness  in  the  concluding  member,  which  is  its 
*«T  heaiitv,  and  constitutes  the  surprise.  'The  same  persons  shall 
IT}  lip  for  admirable  the  cold  cuibble  from  Vii-gil  about  the  brokeu 
Crvmnna;^  because  it  is  made  out  in  all  its  parts  aod  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  We  ventui-e  to  call  it  cold  ;  becaunc 
of  thousands  who  have  admired  it,  it  would  be  diffictilt  to  find  one 
who  has  heartily  chuckled  at  it.  As  apf>ealing  to  the  judgment 
merely  (setting  the  risible  faculU'  aside,)  we  muat  pronounee  it  a 
ntonument  of  curious  felicity.  But  as  some  stories  are  aaid  to  be 
too  gotxl  to  i>e  true,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  thi» 
bi-vt-rbal  allusion,  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  naturtil.  One  cannot 
help  Mjspecting  that  the  incident  was  invented  to  tit  the  line.  It 
*oti](l  have  been  lietter  had  it  been  \ef»  perfect.  IJke  some 
Virgi'liiiii  hemisitichs,  it  has  suffered  by  filling  up.  The  nitnium 
Fu^iTui  wa«  enough  in  conscience;  the  CT/imonce-  afterwardfi  loads 
It  is  in  fact  a  double  pun;  and  we  have  always  observed  that 
*  siipcrfcetatton  in  this  sort  of  wit  is  dangerous.  When  a  man  hsh 
«id  a  good  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  follow  it  up.  We  do  not 
^^  tn  be  cheated  a  second  time ;  or,  perhaps,  the  mind  of  man 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  not  capacious  enough  to  lodge  two 
P'liwftt  a  lime.  The  impression,  to  t>e  forcible,  must  besimultane- 
"o^and  undivided. 


X.— THAT   HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HAMI>SOME   DOES 


^H  Thcwe  who  use  this  proverb  can  never  have  fieen  Mrs.  C'onrady. 
^H  "Hie  Houl,  if  we  may  believe  Plotinns,  is  a  ray  from  the  celestial 
^|kuitv.  A^  she  partakes  more  or  lens  of  thiti  heavenly  lights  she 
^tftftunis,  with  corfc-^ponding  characters*  the  flefihly  tenement  which 
W  chooses,  and  frames  to  herself  a  suitable  mansion. 
Ail  which  only  proves  that  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Conrady,  in  her  pre- 
Irislent  state,  wa.s  no  great  judge  of  architecture. 
[To  the  same  effect,  in  a  Hymn  in  honour  of  Beauty,  divine 
enaer,  pUitoninng^  sings  r — 

— — *'  fevery  spirit  as  it  tB  more  purcj 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 


'Swift 
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So  «  Che  fftifcf  body  4otk  pvocvn 
To  habiK  ia,  sod  il  »ore  airly  diglu 
With  rtttiful  em  and  amiable  sight. 
Fo  of  the  MMTthe  body  finn  doth  take  : 
F«r  vmi  n  totmt  ftod  docb  iJie  body  make." 

Hut  SpenMT,  H  U  dear,  nev^  nv  Mw.  Conrtkdy. 

ThcK  poetSf  »e  find^  ait  no  safe  guides  in  phtloi»Dphy ;  for  here, 
id  his  tenr  next  sUmza  but  one,  ia  a  saving  clause,  which  throws  ii» 
Alt  out  4lg■iI^  Mict  leaves  us  &s  much  to  seek  a»  ever : — 

"  Yaft  oft  it  faUo,  tbac  many  a  gcnile  mind 
DweO*  in  dqfcymed  tabemack  dxown'd, 
EilJbtt  by  ^la&de,  agaiost  Ibe  coarse  of  kind, 
Or  throB^  wnapnm  in  the  svbxtance  found, 
Whkh  H  awBWcd  of  tome  stsbbom  pound* 
That  wilt  not  yield  oato  her  fonn's^  dttection, 
B«l  >•  perfofHi'd  with  icme  fool  Impcrfecuon/* 

From  which  it  «ouki  follow,  th&t  Spenser  had  seen  Homebody  like 
BIfW.  Conpftdy.  I 

The  spirit  of  this  good  ladv — her  previous  aninia — mufft  tuve 
•tuQiblecl  upon  one  ot  these  untoward  tabernacles  which  he  speaks 
of.  A  more  rebellious  cotninoditv  of  claj  for  a  ground,  &6  the  poel 
caJU  it,  no  gentit*  mind — and  sure  her'fi  is  one  of  the  gentlest — ev« 
hod  to  deal  with.  ^hj 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage — inexplicable,  we  meAOi^l 
but  b_v  this  modtJici^tion  of  the  theorr — we  have  come  to  n  t'an-^ 
elusion  that,  if  one  oius^  be  plain,  it  i»  better  to  be  plain  oil  over, 
than,  amidst  a  tolerable  residue  of  features,  to  hang  out  one  that 
jthati  be  exceptionable.  No  one  can  sav  of  Mrs.  Conrad  v's  counten- 
ance, thiLt  it  «ould  be  better  if  she  htul  but  a  no^^e.  It  is  iinpt^bk 
to  pull  her  to  pieces  in  thi?t  manner.  We  have  seen  tbe  most 
mahciouK  beaubes  of  her  own  sex  Imffied  in  the  attempt  at  a 
selection.  The  tOiU  ens^mbU  defies  partiadaritftng.  It  ia  too 
complete — too  consistent,  as  we  may  say — to  admit  of  these  in- 
vidiouit  reservations.  It  is  not  as  if  some  Apelles  bad  picked  out 
here  a  lip — and  there  a  chin — out  of  tJ»e  collected  ugliness  of 
Greece*  to  frame  a  model  by.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole.  We 
chftllenge  the  minutest  connoisseur  to  cavil  at  any  part  or  parcel 
uf  the  countenance  in  question  ;  to  say  that  this,  or  that,  ifi  im- 
properly placed.  We  are  convinced  that  true  uglinetM,  no  l«« 
than  is  affirmed  of  true  l>eauty,  is  the  result  of  harmony.  Like 
that  too  it  reigns  without  a  competitor.  No  one  ever  saw  Mrs, 
Conrady*  without  pronouncing  her  to  be  the  plainest  woman  that 
he  ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  life,  'Fiie  Hrst  time  that  you 
are  indulged  with  a  sight  of  her  face,  is  an  era  in  your  exintence 
ever  after.  You  are  glad  to  have  seen  it— like  Stonehcnge.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  forget  it.     No  one  ever  apologised  to  her  for 
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meeting  her  in  the  utre«t  vu  auch  a  day  and  not  knowing  her  :    the 
preteit  would  be  too  bare.      Nobody  can  mistake  her  for  another. 
Nobodv  can  aay  of  her,  "  I  think  I  have  seen  that  face  somewhere, 
but  1  cannot  call  to  mind  where."      You  tnuat  remenil>er  that  in 
spth  a  parlour  it  first  wtrutk  yon — like  a  bust.       You  wondered 
where  the  owner  of  the  honse  hat!  picked  it  up.      You  wonderetH 
uiure  when  it  began  to  move  its  tips — ^m>  miltllv  too  !      No  one  ever 
thiiu^ltt  of  asking  her  to  sit  for  her  picture.     I^ockeis  are  for  re- 
in«D)brance ;  and  it  would  be  dearly  ^uperduouB  to  hang  an  image 
it  vour  heart,  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  out  of  it.     It  is  not  a 
uwan  face  either  ;  its  entire  originality  precludes  that.     Neither  b 
it  of  that  order  of  plain   faces  which  improve  upon  aa^naintance. 
^Hiine  very  good  but  ordinarv  people,  by  an  nnwtajieil  perseverance 
in  ^00*1  offices,  put  a  cheat  upon  our  eye>  ;  jt^ggl^  *>ur  ^nneiti  out  of 
their  natural  impnissions ;   and  set  us  upon  diacovering  gooti  in- 
dications in  a  countenance,  which  at  Hrst  sight  proniitied  nothing 
ItM,    We  detect  gentleness,  which  had  escajied  uk,   lurking  «lK>ut 
ail  under  Hp.     But  when  Mrs,   Conrady  has  done  yon  a  service. 
Iter  (ace  remains  the  same ;    when  she  haa  done  you   a  thousand, 
ttid  you  know  that  she  is  ready  to  double  the  number,  still  it  iH 
that  individual  fnoe.     Neither  can  you  say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  face  if  it  was  not  marked  by  the  small  pox — a  compliment 
which  ifi  always  more  admissive  than  excusatory — for  either  Mrs. 
Conrady  never  had  the  small  pox  ;   or,  as  we  stiy,  took  it  kindly. 
\o,  it  stands  upon  its  own  merits  fairly*    There  it  is.     It  ia_her  _ 
mark»  het~  token  ;  that  which  she  h  knovoi  by. 


L— THAT  WE  MU8T  NOT  LOOK  A  GlfT-HOR-SE  IN  THE  MOUTH 

Nor  a  lady's  age  in  the  parish  E-egiHter.  We  hope  we  have  more 
elicacy  than  to  do  either :  but  some  facea  »pare  us  the  trouble  of 
heee  aenfai  inquiries.  And  what  if  the  bea^t,  which  my  friend 
would  force  upon  mv  acceptance,  prove^  upon  the  face  of  it.  a  sorry 
Bo&naJite^  &,  leati,  ill-favoured  jade,  whom  no  gentleman  could 
I  think  of  ^tting  up  in  hirt  stableH?  Must  1,  rather  tluin  not  be 
^^bliged  to  my  friend,  make  her  n  eoni}>Anion  to  Eclipne  or  Light- 
^^bot  r  A  horte-giver^  no  more  than  a  hontC'i^ller,  has  a  right  to 
^HUm  hi»  spavined  articJe  upon  u^  for  good  ware.  An  equivalent  is 
^^B[»ected  in  either  case  ;  and»  with  niy  own  good  will,  I  would  no 
^^pore  be  cheated  out  of  niv  tbariks,  than  out  of  my  nionev.  Some 
P^feopLe  liave  a  knack  of  putting  upon  you  ^ift^  of  no  real  value,  to 
engage  you  to  substantial  gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothing. 
Our  mend  Mitis  carries*  this  humour  of  never  refusing  n  present,  S> 
IhiC  very  ptiint  of  alwurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple  the 
iiculoUft  with  tK)  much  mistaken  delicacy,  and  real  good-nature. 
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hts  fine  hoaae  (and  he  b&s  a  Croc  taste  in 
s%  bat  k  ttaSed  up  «ith  some  preposterous 
■daptwf  to  hia  pa^miels  teat  may  be 
J  hm  fiiiMlii  thmt  know  his  weakness ;  wfaHe  hi£ 
to  make  room  for  a  set  of  dauhe^,  the 
;  qC  hii  acouaiDtance,  who,  having  had 
I  km  baada  far  bad  likcDiesseA,  iind^  his  Account 
beve  gmtit.  Hie  good  creature  has  itot  the 
Xkt  pai^ker  at  tbe  expense  of  an  honest  refuad. 
:  (#  it  did  aot  vex  one  at  the  same  tioic)  to  see  him 
amiXDided  with  obscure  aunts  aud 
;  l»  G^  km*  vbiH,  «Ulc  the  trae  Ladv  Marrs  and  l^y 
Bellas  aC  las  «va  laiaa^nUe  faraUj,  in  favour  to  the^  atiopted 
fe^gPHl^  atr  om^^ed  to  the  afsiiii—  and  the  luuiber-rooim,  \n 
Ik  ■■■■B-  bis  ^■iiitW  sbaH«s  aiv  one  by  one  stript  of  his  iavounte 
■Id  aaibaax  ta  me  plarr  to  a  eallecftion  of  presentation  copies — 
Iba  §mm^  aad  !■■■  af  modem  poetij.  A  presents tion  copy, 
'  ba|dy  ymu  mtt  vet  innocent  of  Midi  fiivours — is  a  copy  of 
;  aeu,  Mat  50a  by  tbe  authorn,  with  h\s  foolish 
I  at  tbn  bmnnng  of  it :  for  which,  if  a  ^^trartger,  he  only 

^t ;  if  a  brother  author,  be  expects  from  you 

af  wanvbicb  does  sell,  in  return.     We  can  speak  to  ex- 
_  by^ «»  a  toiefable  afisortment  of  th^se  eift-hoTKs, 
b»  nde  a  ae^qibor  to  death — we  are  willing  to  acknovledge, 
^Ht  m  aesN  pfti  tbere  is  sense.     A  duplicate  out  of  a  friend's 
GbnfT  (abaiL  be  baa  mofv  than  one  copy  of  a  rare  author)  i& 
iatrMigiTilfi       Hmv  are  &Tours»  short  of  Uie  pecuniary — a  thing 
nat  fit  to  be  hinted  at  among  tfentloneo — whjch  confer  as  much 
nace  apon  tbe  aoc^itar  as  the  ovcrer :   the  kind,  we  confess^,  which 
■  anat  to  mm  paklx^  is  of  tbose  Httle  conciliator)'  missives,  which 
far  tbor  vcbkse  generatty  cboose  a  hjuuper — little  odd  pn^ent.s  0 
MaKV  fruit*  perhaps  wine — though  it  is  essential  to  the  dcltcncy  uP 
ne  latter  that  it  he  honiNe-aiade.       We  love  to  have  our  friend  in 
tbe  OHxnttT  sitting  thus  at  our  table  by  proxy  ;    to  apprehend  hi 
pcescM^g  (dlou|rb  a  hundred  oulea  may  be  between  u«)  by  a  turkey^^ 
•base  ffoodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  bis  '■'■  plump  corpusculujn  : "  torn 
taste  bin  in  gnxbe  or  woodcock :    to  feel  him  gliding  down  i[»~ 
the  toafHt  peculiar  to  the  latter:    to  cuncorporate  him  in  h  slice  o^ 
Cauterburv  brawn.       This  Lt  indeed  to  have  him  within  ourselves  ^ 
to  know  hira  intimately  :  such  participation  is  niethinks  unitive,  -i?* 
the  old  tfaeok^;iutt  pbmse  it*      For  these  conijiderations  we  Mhoul^i 
he  soTTT  if  certain  restrictive  regulations,  which  are  thought  to 
bear  hard  upon  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  were  ontitel>  done 
awaf  «i^.      A  hare,  a»  the  law  now  standti,  makes  many  friends. 
(!aius  concitiates  T^tiufl  (knowing  his  goUt)  with  a  leasfi  of  par 
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trid^^.  Titius  (suspectmg  his  partiality  for  them)  passes  them  to 
Lucius ;  who  in  bis  turn,  preferring  his  friend's  relish  to  his  own, 
makes  them  over  to  Marcius ;  till  in  their  ever  widening  progress, 
and  round  of  unconscious  drcum-miffration,  they  dia&bute  the 
seeds  of  harmony  over  half  a  parish.  We  are  well  disposed  to  this 
kind  of  sensible  remembrances ;  and  are  the  less  apt  to  be  taken  by 
those  tittle  airy  tokens— inpalpable  to  the  palate — which,  under 
the  names  of  rings,  lockets,  keep-sakes,  amuse  some  people's  fancy 
mightily.  We  could  never  away  with  these  indigestible  trifles. 
They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and  foppery  of  friendship. 

XII.— THAT  HOME  IS  HOME  THOUGH  IT  IS  NEVER  SO  HOMELY 

Homes  there  are,  we  are  sure,  that  are  no  homes  :  the  home  of 
the  very  poor  man,  and  another  which  we  shall  speak  to  presently. 
Crowded  places  of  cheap  entertainment,  and  the  benches  of  ale- 
houses, if  they  could  sp^,  might  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the 
first.  To  them  the  very  poor  man  resorts  for  an  image  of  the 
home,  which  he  cannot  find  at  home.  For  a  starved  grate,  and  a 
scanty  firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the  natural  heat 
in  the  fingers  of  so  many  shivering  childr^i  with  their  mother, 
he  finds  in  the  depth  of  winter  always  a  biasing  hearth,  and  a 
hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by.  Instead  of  the  damours 
of  a  wife,  made  ffaunt  by  famishing,  he  meets  with  a  cheerful 
attendance  beyond  the  merits  of  the  trifle  which  he  can  afford 
to  spend.  He  has  companions  whidi  his  home  denies  him,  for 
the  very  poor  man  has  no  visiters.  He  can  look  into  the  goings 
on  of  the  world,  and  speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  there 
are  no  politics  stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All  interests,  real  or 
imaginanr*  all  topics  that  should  expand  the  mind  of  man,  and 
connect  him  to  a  sympathy  with  general  existence,  are  crushed 
in  the  absorbing  consideration  of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the 
&mily.  Beyoncfthe  price  of  bread,  news  is  senseless  and  im- 
pertinent. At  home  there  is  no  larder.  Here  there  is  at  least 
a  show  of  plenty ;  and  while  he  cooks  his  lean  scrap  of  butcher's 
meat  before  the  common  bars,  or  munches  his  humbler  cold  viands, 
his  relishing  bread  and  cheese  with  an  onion,  in  a  comer,  where 
no  one  rejects  upon  his  poverty,  he  has  sight  of  the  sub- 
stantial joint  providing  for  the  landlord  and  his  wmily.  He  takes 
an  interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  and  while  he  assists  in  removing 
the  trivet  from  the  fire,  he  feels  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beef 
and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning  to  foivet  at  home.  All 
this  while  he  deserts  his  wife  and  children.  But  what  wife,  and 
what  children  ?  Prosperous  men,  who  object  to  this  desertion, 
image  to  themselves  some  clean  contented  family  like  that  which 
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the^  go  home  to.  But  look  at  the  countenance  of  the  poor  wives 
who  rollow  and  persecute  their  good  man  to  the  door  of  the  public 
house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when  something  like  shame  would 
restrain  him,  if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to  pass  the 
threshold.  That  face,  ground  by  want,  in  which  every  cheerful, 
every  conversable  lineament  has  been  long  effaced  by  misery, — is 
that  a  face  to  stay  at  home  with  P  is  it  more  a  woman,  or  a  wild 
cat  ?  alas !  it  is  the  hce  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  that  once  smiled 
upon  him.  It  can  smile  no  longer.  What  comforts  can  it  share  ? 
what  burthens  can  it  lighten  P  Oh,  'tis  a  fine  thing  to  talk  of  the 
humble  meal  shared  together !  But  what  if  there  oe  no  bread  in 
the  cupboard  ?  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the 
sting  of  a  map's  poverty.  But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not 
prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition, 
that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a 
sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  up  their  chilcrai ;  they 
drag  them  up.  Hie  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery, 
in  uieir  hovel  is  transformed  betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting 
person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour 
it.  Hiere  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only 
be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily  said  that "  a  babe  is  fed  with 
milk  and  praise."  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin, 
urmourishing ;  the  return  to  its  little  baby-tricks,  and  efforts  to 
engage  attention,  bitter  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy, 
or  knew  what  a  coral  meant  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of 
nurses,  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress, 
the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  pla3rthing,  or  the  cheaper  off- 
hand contrivance  to  divert  the  child;  the  prattled  nonsense  (best 
sense  to  it),  the  wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt 
story  interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  su&rings,  and 
awakens  the  passion  of  young  wonder.  It  was  never  sung  to — no 
one  ever  told  to  it  a  taJe  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to 
live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke 
at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  diild  exists  not  for 
the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalliance ;  it  is  only  another  mouth 
to  be  fed,  a  pair  oi  litUe  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labour. 
It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food  with  the 
parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace ;  it  never 
makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young  times.  The 
children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times.  It  makes  the 
very  heart  to  bleea  to  overhear  the  casual  street-talk  between  a 
poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  <^  the  better  sort  of  poor, 
m  a  condition  rather  above  the  squalid  beings  which  we  have  been 
contemplating.     It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer 
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holidays  (fittiog  that  age) ;  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play  ;  of 
praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  i^  of  mangling  and  clear-starch- 
va^^  of  the  price  oi  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  ^itt^dtiotis  of 
tk  child,  that  sbouKi  be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in 
idlpiipto,  arc  inurket!  with  forecast  ami  iitelancholy  providence. 
fthsaconitr  tu  lie  a  woiujui,  befoit;  it  win*  a.  child.  It  has  teamed 
to  ^  to  marliet ;  it  chatters,  it  hagj^rles,  it  ciivie»i,  it  munnui'H; 
it  w  bnuwiiig,  acute^  sharpened  ;  it  iievtr  prattles.  Had  we  not 
ntaon  to  say»  that  the  home  of  the  very  poor  ia  no  home  ? 

There  is  yet  another  houic,  which  we  are  coojitraineti  to  deny 
to  be  one.  It  has  a  larder,  which  the  home  of  tht?  poor  uiau 
fuits;  lb*  fireside  conveniences,  of  which  the  poor  dream  not 
Bvt  with  all  this  it  is  no  honie.  It  is — the  house  of  the  man 
that  is  infested  with  many  viiiilers.  May  we  be  branded  for  the 
Veriest  churls  if  we  deny  our  heart  to  the  many  noble -hearted 
Mendii  that  at  time»  exchange  their  dwelling  for  our  poor  roof! 
ft  is  not  of  guests  that  we  complain^  but  of  endleiik^  purposelcHii 
vintant* ;  dropjjera  in,  «a  they  are  called.  We  aometiniea  wonder 
fiwni  what  sky  they  fall.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  position  of 
our  lodfing;  ibi  horoscopy  wa*i  ill  calculated,  being  jiMt  situate 
in  a  inedium^ — a  plaguy  suourban  raid-apace — Httctl  to  catch  idlers 
ftom  town  or  country-  We  ai'c  older  than  we  were,  and  age  is 
easily  put  out  of  it^  way.     We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass  to 

K:kon   upon,  and  wc  cannot  brook  to  see  them  drop  in  endlessly 
cceeding  impertinences.     At  our  time  of  life,  to  be  aloue  some- 
tics  in  as  needful  as  sleep.      It  ie  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the  day. 
le  growing  inKrniitie^  of  age  manifest  themselves  in  nothing  more 
itmnglly,  than  in  an  inveterate  dislike  of  interruption.      The  thing 
which  we  are  doitig,  we  wish  to  l)e  permitted  to  do.     We  have 
either  much  knowledge  nor  devices  ;   hut  there  are  fewer  in  the 
to  which  we  hasten.      We  are  not  willingly  put  out  of  our 
lay,  even  at  a  ^me  of  nine^pin^v.       While  youth  wa:s  >ve  had  vast 
everBion?*  in  time  future;  we  are  reduL-ed  to  a  present  pittance, 
and  obliged   to  economise   in  that   articlf.       We  bleed  away  our 
momenta  now  an  hardly  as  our  ducatii.      We  cannot  bear  to  have 
thin   wardr(»be  eaten  and    fix'ttetl    into   by  moth&.       We  are 


our 


willing  to  barter  our  good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives  us  in 
eschiinge  his  own.  Herein  in  the  distinction  between  the  genuine 
guest  and  the  visitant  Thiw  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives 
you  his  tiad  in  exchange.  The  guest  in  dotneiitic  ta  you  as  your 
good  cat,  or  household  bird  ;  the  \ittitant  in  your  fly,  that  flans  in 
at  your  window,  and  out  Jigain,  leaving  nothing  but  a  sen.se  ot  dis- 
turWiice,  and  victuab  spoiled.  The  inferior  functions*  of  life  begin 
to  move  heavily.      We  cannot  concoct  our  food  with  interruptions. 


)ur  chief  meal,  to  be  nutritive,  muat  be  solitary.       With  dimcultv 
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we  can  eat  before  a  guest ;  and  never  understood  what  the  relish  of 
public  feasting  meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion  fair 
play,  in  a  crowd.  The  unexpected  coming  in  of  a  visitant  stops 
the  machine.  Tliere  is  a  punctual  generation  who  time  their 
calls  to  the  precise  commencement  of  your  dining-hour — not  to 
eat — but  to  see  you  eat.  Our  knife  and  ibrk  drop  instinctively, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  swallowed  our  latest  morsel.  Others 
again  show  their  genius,  as  we  have  said,  in  knocking  the  moment 
you  have  just  sat  down  to  a  book.  They  have  a  peculiar  com- 
passionating sneer,  with  which  they  "  hope  that  they  do  not  interrupt 
your  studies."  lliou^  they  flutter  off  the  next  moment,  to  carry 
their  impertinences  to  the  nearest  student  that  they  can  call  their 
friend,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  spoiled ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and, 
with  Dante's  lovers,  read  no  more  that  day.  It  were  well  if  the 
effect  of  intrusion  were  simply  co-extensive  with  its  presence ;  but 
it  mars  all  the  good  hours  Afterwards.  These  scratches  in  appear- 
ance leave  an  orifice  that  closes  not  hastily.  "  It  is  a  prostitution 
of  the  bravery  of  friendship,^  aays  worthy  Bishop  Taylor,  '*  to 
spend  it  upon  impertinent  people,  who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to 
tiieir  families,  but  can  never  ease  my  loads."  This  is  the  secret 
of  their  saddings,  their  visits,  and  morning  calls.  They  too  have 
homes,,  which  are — no  homes. 

Xin.— THAT  YOU  MUST  LOVE  ME,  AND  LOVE  MY  DOG 

"  Grood  sir,  or  madam,  as  it  may  be — we  most  willingly  embrace 
the  ofier  of  your  friendship.  We  long  have  known  your  excellent 
qualities.  We  have  wishea  to  have  you  nearer  to  us ;  to  hold  you 
within  the  very  innermost  fold  of  our  heart  We  can  have  no 
reserve  towards  a  person  of  your  open  and  noble  nature.  The 
frankness  of  your  humour  suits  us  exactly.  We  have  been  long 
looking  for  such  a  friend.  Quick— let  us  disburthen  our  troubles 
into  each  other's  bosom — let  us  make  our  single  joys  shine  by 
reduplication — But  ^op,  yop^  yo/p  ! — what  is  this  oonrounded  cur  ? 
he  has  fastened  his  tooth,  which  is  none  of  the  bluntest,  just  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  my  \ea^ 

"It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  sake.  Here, 
Test^Test— Teat!" 

"But  he  has  bitten  me.'' 

"  Ay,  that  he  is  i^t  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
him.     I  have  had  him  three  years.     He  never  bites  me.^ 

Yapy  yap,  yap  / — "  He  is  at  it  a^n." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  dws  not  like  to  be 
kicked.     I  expect  my  dog  to  be  treated  ^  -pect  due  to 

mysdf." 
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'But  do  you  always  take  hini  out  with  you,  when  you  go  n 
(rienHship-hiinting  ?*" 

"Invariftbly,  'Tis  the  swwteat,  pivttiest,  best -conditioned 
lUiinial.  I  call  him  my  te^l — the  touchstone  by  which  I  try  ti 
^  Snvnd.  No  one  can  properly  be  said  to  love  nie,  who  doe^  not 
V  W  him." 

**  Excuse  us,  dear  sir^ — or  niadani  aforesiaid — if  upon  further 
raiiHiiieration  we  are  obli^;ed  to  deeline  the  othtTwise  invaluable 
ufitr  of  youv  ti^iendship.     We  do  not  like  dogs.'' 

"Mighty  well,  sir — you  know  the  conditions — you  may  have 
wtirse  ofiers.     Come  along.  Teat." 

The  above  diato^jjue  is  not  sio  imaginary^  but  that,  in   the  inter- 

»ci>uri*  of  life,  we  have  had  frecjuent  oc-casion^  of  breakinj^  off  ati 
ngrefable  intimacy  by  reason  of  these  canine  appendafjjes.     They 
dn  n(>t  always  come  in  the  nhape  of  dogs;  they  sometiineH  wtar  the 
HHffe  plauaible  and  human  character  of  kinsfolk,  near  acquaintances* 
ff IT  friend's  triend,  his  partner,  hia  wife,  or  his  children.      VVe  could 
neitr  yet  form  a  friendship— not  to  speak  of  more  delicate  corre- 
^ndeiices— however  much  to  our  ta^tte,  without  the  intervention 
</  tome   third   anomaly,   some   impertinent  cloff  affixed   to   the 
rehttion^the  understood  dog  in  the  proverb.    The  good  thij>gs  of 
iifv  are  not  to  be  had  singly,  but  come  to  us  with  a  mixture ;  like 
a  ?H:hoolbo/i«  holiday,  witn  a  tssk  affixed  to  the  tail  of  it.      What 
a  delightftd  companion  is  *  •  •  *,  if  he  did  not  always  bring  his  Ull 
i-dUfiin  with  him !     He  seems  to  grow  with  him  ;  like  rtome  of  those 
^■jbuble   births,   which    we   remember  to   have  reatl   of  with    such 
^Voiider   and  delight  in  the  old  "Athenian  Oracle,"  where  Swift 
commenceLl  author  by  writing  Pindaric  Odes  (what  a  beginning  for 

fm!)  upon   Sir   William   Temple.     There  is  the  picture  of  the 
other,  with  the  little  brother  |jeeping  out  at  his  shoulder;  a 
ecies  of  fratemity,  which  we  have  no  name  of  kin  close  enough  to 
niprehend.     When  *  ♦  *  *  i;omes,  poking  in  his  head  and  shouldery 
into  your  room,  as  if  to  feel  his  entry,  you  think,  surely  you  have 
now  g»il  him  to  yourself— what  a  three  houi-s'  chat  we  shall  have! 
— but,  ever  in  the  haunch  of  him,  and  before  his  diffident  body  is 
^lell  diHcloMed  in  your  apartment,  appearn  the  haunting  shadow  of 
^Bc  cousin,  over-|x.-eniig  his  modest  Kinsman^  aitd  sure  to  over-lay 
^^e  expectetl  good   talk  with  his  insuffei'able  protrerity  vf  wtature, 
and    uucorreMponiling    dwarti^hness   of  observation.       Misfortunes 
seldom  come  aluite.     "Tis  hard  when  a  blessing  comes  accompanied. 
Cannot  we  like  Sempronia,  without  sitting  down  to  chess  with  her 
eternal  brother*'  or  know  Sulpicia,  without  knowing  all  the  round 
her  c»rd-playing  relations  ?  must  my  friend's  brethren  of  uece-ssity 
mine  also  P  must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby  the 
\n,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico  printer,  because  W.  S.,  who  is 
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^  thftt  "  then  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  seriously,  that 
WM  about  to  marry — a  dancer."  But  there  wan  no  help  for  it. 
sideK,  it  was  her  day ;  these  were,  in  fart,  her  friends  and  Kinsfolk. 
The  assetiihla^,  though  whimsical^  was  all  vcrv  natJiml.  But 
when  the  bride — handing  out  of  the  last  coaoh  a  stil)  more  ex- 
traordinary ifigurc  than  the  rest — presented  to  hirm  as  her  father — 
the  gentleman  that  ^aja  to  give  ker  atoa^j — no  les.s  a  perwm  than 
~"  lor  Delpini  himsel!;'' — with  a  sort  of  pride,  a*  much  iis  to  say, 
what  I  have  brought  to  do  us  honour! — the  thought  of  so 
;tnord]Dary  a  paternity  quite  overcame  him;  and  slipping  away 
idcr  some  pretence  from  the  bride  and  her  motley  adherentx,  poor 
Merr\'  took  horse  from  the  bat-k  yard  to  the  nearest  sea-cooat,  ft'oni 
which,  shipping  himself  to  America,  he  shortly  after  consoled  him- 
mp]f  with  a  more  congenial  match  in  the  penion  of  Miss  Brunton ; 
reliei%d  from  his  intended  clown  father,  and  a  bevy  of  painted 
BuHfts  for  bridemaids. 


X1V._THAT  WE  SHOtJLD  RISE  WITH  THE  LARK 

At  what  precise  minute  that  little  airy  musician  dofl»  his  night 
gear,  and  prepares  to  tune  up  bi.s  unseasonable  matins,  wc  arc 
fiot  naturalists  enough  to  determine.  But  for  a  mere  human 
I  gentleman— that  ha»  no  orchetitra  businesis  to  call  him  from  his 
rm  l>ed  to  such  prepoflterous  exercisea— we  take  ten,  or  lialf 
er  ten  (eleven,  of  coui'se,  during  this  Christmfts  soUticeX  to  l>e 
the  very  earliest  hour,  at  which  he  can  begin  to  think  of  aliandon- 
ing  his  pillow.  To  thijik  of  it,  we  say  ;  for  to  do  it  in  earnest, 
petjuirea  another  haJf  hour's^  good  consideration.  Not  but  there 
are  pretty  sun-risings,  ait  we  are  told,  and  such  like  gawds,  abroad 
in  the  world,  in  summer  time  especially,  some  hours  before  what  we 
ive  nasigned  ;  which  a  gentleman  m&y  see,  as  they  ^«iy,  ouly  for 
up.  But,  having  been  teraptctl  once  or  twice,  in  earlier 
tOAAsittt  at  those  ceremonies,  wu  confess  our  curiosity  abated. 
fe  ■!«  no  longer  ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  courtiers,  to  attL-nd 
hi«  morning  levees.  We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the  dawn  too 
to  waste  them  upon  such  observances ;  which  have  in  them, 
something  Pagan  and  Persic.  To  say  truth,  we  never 
icipated  our  URual  horn*,  or  got  up  with  the  sim  (as  'tis  calledX 
to  go  a  journey,  or  upon  a  fooHfih  whole  day'**  pleasuring,  but 
we  suffered  for  it  all  the  lonjj  hours  after  in  Hstlessness  and  head- 
Achs  ;  Nature  herself  sufficiently  declaring  her  sense  of  our  pre- 
sumption, in  aspiring  to  regulate  our  frail  waking  courses  by  the 
meajiuT^s  of  that  celestial  and  ftleeples*  traveller.  We  deny  not 
that  there  is  something  sprightly  and  vigorous,  at  the  outset  ea- 
pedalty,  in  thcue  break-of-day  excursiontt.     It  ia  flattering  to  get 
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Ifae  start  of  a  haf  «ctld  ;  to  conquer  death  by  proxy  m  his  itiute?. 
Bnt  tlie  seeds  of  deep  and  nortalitj  are  in 


US  : 


and 


pay 


in  «tnuic^  qualms,  before  nigbt  rails,  the  penalty  nf  th«  un- 
natamJ  invenioti.  Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of  oirmkirKi 
arr  fitft  hocHlmy  oo  their  ckatbei^  are  already  up  And  About 
thrtr  ^ceapationSf  cootent  to  have  svbIIot^  their  sleep  hv  whi>k^ 
i«lr  :    ve  choae  to  linger  a-bed,   and    digmt   our  ttreaxm.      It  i^ 


Uic  VRT  time  to  tntmibine  the  wandering  images  vUkh  night 
in  a  oottfuMd  maaB  prevented  ;  to  (tnatch  them  frofii  forgctfulni^; 
lo  shape,  and  mould  them.     Some  people  have  iio  good  of  Wnt 


n 


dfcams.  Like  &st  ftcder^  they  gulp  them  too  grossly,  ti>  tiifitf 
them  curiously.  We  Jove  to  ehew  the  cud  of  a  foregone  moii:^J 
to  collect  the  scattered  ravs  of  a  brighter  phanta-sm,  or  act  ovcf^H 
again,  vith  firmer  nerv^  the  ndder  nocturnal  tragedies ;  io  dra^ 
into  day-light  a  struggling  and  half- vanishing  nigbtniare;  to 
handle  and  euunine  the  terror^  or  the  airy  solaces.  Y!e  have 
too  much  refrpect  for  these  spirituAl  communications,  to  let  them 
go  so  lightly.  We  are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless,  as  thut  Im* 
perial  fo^^tter  of  his  drenuis,  that  we  should  need  a  swr  to 
remind  us  of  the  form  of  them.  They  seem  to  ua  to  have  as 
much  significance  s»  our  waking  concerns ;  or  rather  to  imiwrt 
us  more  uearlv,  aa  more  nearly  we  approach  by  ycam  li> 
shadowy  worl^,  wfaither  we  are  hastening.  We  ha^-e  shftk 
handu  with  the  world's  business  ;  we  have  done  with  it ;  we  hat 
discharged  ourself  of  it.  Whv  should  we  get  up  r  wc  have  «eithi?r 
suit  to  solicit,  nor  afTair^  to  manage.  The  drama  has  shut 
npoTi  u«  at  the  fourth  act.  AVe  have  nothing  here  to  en 
but  iti  a  nhort  time  a  sick  bed,  zuid  a  dismissal.  We  delight 
ftnticipftte  death  by  such  shadows  as  night  affords.  \Vc 
already  half  acquainted  with  ghosts.  We  were  never  much 
the  world-  Disappointment  early  struck  a  dark  veil  between 
and  ib*  dazzling  dlusioite.  Our  spirits  showed  grey  before  out 
hairs,  ITie  mighty  changes  of  the  world  already  afjpear  as  "  ~~' 
the  vain  stuff  out  of  which  dramas  are  composeii.  We  have  axk 
no  more  of  life  than  what  the  mimic  images  in  play-housies  pr 
Us  with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  faintea*.  Our  clock  apj; 
to  hai.-e  struck.  We  are  flVPERAWKrATSu.  In  this  dearth  of  m« 
diane  satLsfactiori,  we  contract  jjolitic  alliances  with  shadows, 
is  good  to  have  fnends  at  court.  I'he  abstracted  media  of  drea^ 
seem  no  ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual   prenence,    uj>on  whifl 

in  no  long  time,  we  expect  to  be  tlirown.       We  are  trying  to  kn* 

a  littJe  of  the  ust^^  ot  that  colony  ;  to  Icam  the  language,  and  the 
faces  we  sliall  meet  with  there,  that  we  may  be  the  less  awkwanl 
nt  our  first  coming  among  thorn.  We  willingly  call  a  phantoia 
our  fellow,  as  knowing  we  shall  soon  be  of  tiieir  dark  companion- 
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i^p.  ITiepefore,  we  cherish  dreams.  We  try  to  spell  in  them 
the  alphabet  of  the  invisible  world  ;  and  think  we  know  aJreadj, 
how  it  s^MiIl  l>e  with  us.  Those  uncouth  shapes,  which,  while  we 
clun^  to  fle*h  and  blood,  al^ighted  us,  have  become  fiimilinr.  We 
(w\  ntteituated  tnto  their  meagre  essence*4,  and  have  given  the  hmid 
of  half-way  approach  to  incorporeal  being.  We  once  thought  life 
to  be  liumething ;  but  it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us  befoR* 
its  time.  Therefore  we  choose  to  dally  witli  visions.  The  sun  ha* 
no  purposes  of  ouiis  to  light  us  to.     Why  should  we  get  up  Y 

XV.— THAT  WE  SHOULD  LIE   DOWN  WITH   THE  LAMB 

We  could  never  quite  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  ar- 
rangement, or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for 
inftruction  to  these  woolly  bedt'ellowB,  A  sheep,  when  it  is 
dark,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  his  silly  eyes,  and  sleep  if 
he  can.  Man  found  out  long  sixes. — Hail  candle-light  *  Vf\\ho\ii 
ilisparegement  to  &tin  or  moon,  the  kindtteiit  luminary  of  the  three 
— if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mrld  vice- 
rov  of  the  moon  !^We  love  to  read,  tatk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  bv  candle-light.  They  are  every  body^'s  sun  and  moon»  This 
ia  our  peculiar  and  houwhold  planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage 
unsocial  nights  mu^t  our  ancestorti  have  Hpent,  wintering  in  caves 
Aiid  unillumitied  fastnesae^  1  They  muf^t  have  lain  about  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What  repartees  could  have 
passed,  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a 
neighbour't^  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  understootl  it  ?  ITiis  account* 
for  the  fteriousncss  of  the  elder  |X)etry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast  (try 
Hesiod  or  Os&iaii),  derived  from  the  tradition  of  those  unlantem'd 
nights.  Jokes  carae  in  with  caudles.  We  wonder  how  they  saw 
to  pick  up  a  pin,  if  they  had  any.  How  did  thev  sup  r*  what  a 
melange  of  chance  carving  they  must  have  made  or  it  ! — here  one 
had  got  a  leg  of  a  gtiat,  when  he  wanted  a  horse's  shoulder — there 
another  had  dipt  his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid-fikin  of  wild  honey, 
when  he  meditated  right  mareV  milk.  There  is  neither  good 
jttiDg  nor  drinking  in  fresco.  Who,  even  in  the^^e  civilised  tim^ 
Ha  never  experienced  thin,  when  at  ^ome  economic  table  he  ha« 
oommenc^  aintng  after  dusk,  and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the 
light**  camef  Ine  senses  absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally. 
Can  yon  tf'l  pork  from  veal  in  the  dark?  or  distinguish  Sherris 
fri:>m  pure  Malaga.'*  Take  away  the  candle  ii'om  the  smoking 
man  ;  hy  the  glimmering  of  the  left  a^hes,  he  knows  that  he  is  still 
smoking,  hut  ne  knows  it  only  by  an  inference;  till  the  restored 
light,  coming  in  aid  of  the  olfactorieR,  reveals  to  both  aenses  the 
fuil  aroma.      Then  how  he  redoubles  his  puf!s !   how  he  burnishes ! 
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— ^Therr  i«  aibiKilutelv  no  i^uch  tfamg  as  r^uiing,  bat  by  a  cuidle. 
We  hare  tried  the  aflectation  of  a  book  at  oooo-dftT  ia  gaideu, 
mad  m  wiltrr  arbouf«;  but  it  wait  l&faoor  Uddwo  Jivaj.  THom 
»  In  the  beam  come  sbout  yon,  bovcrti^  and  tieaaog.  bke 
coquetl^  that  will  have  j-ow  all  to  their  kIC  «i'i  wt 
wi  your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper,  the  vriter 
his  meditationft.  Bv  tb^  same  %ht,  we  mustt  afijirood) 
thair  pn-uiial,  if  we  would  catch  the  ffaroe,  the  odour,  [t  it 
a  BNidury,  all  that  i»  reported  of  the  influential  Phoebua.  No  true 
rrer  uw(*d  it<  birth  tu  the  sunV  light      They  axe  abitncted 


"  Things  thai  weie  bom.  when  nanc  but  \ht  *Uii  nighi. 
And  nil  dvmb  candle>  saw  his  pinching  throea." 


IT*  daylif^t — daylight  mi^ht  fumish  the  images,  the 
—turiil ;  but  fnr  tKe  Tine  shapings,  the  true  tuniiog  and  filing 
(^  nine  author  hath  \t\  they  must  be  content  to  hold  their  tn^ 
yffahwi  of  the  candle.  The  mild  interna)  light,  that  Ktttk 
UBB,  Kkr  fires  on  the  dometttie  hearth^  goei^  out  in  the  aunfihioe. 
and  fiienco  call  out  tht-  starry  fancies.  Mi)ton'>i  Morning 
in  on  I^uadiNeit  we  would  hold  a  jrood  wager,  waa  penued  *t 
*ii  ;  and  Taylor^s  richer  description  of  a  sun-n«e  smclU 
'of  the  taper.  Eweiv  otirinelf,  in  tliese  our  huinblor  lucu- 
tune  our  licHt  inea^iired  cadences  (IVoee  has  her  cadenccil 
;  v^tcquently  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier  watchman,  **  UaBBg 
the  doatB ; *  or  the  wild  sweep  of  winds  at  midnight.  Ewa  Oi* 
a  hrflier  tpeculation  than  we  have  yet  attempted,  roarts  oar  CB* 
ifaaroon.  We  would  indite  sometning  aboirt  the  Solar  Ststem. 
^-Bftty,  brin^  the  candUa. 


XVI. -THAT  A  SULKY  TEMPKB  m  A  HBtfOVTTXE 


n 


We  grant  that  it  h,  and  a  very  seriooi  ooe — to  a  Mis^  fikwhi 
and  to  aU  that  have  to  do  with  him ;  but  abtthn  tbe  aodttka  cf 
tht  man  kbnflelf  ia  ho  much  to  be  depioml,  may  adbMtaf  a  ^oatiBa 
We  can  lipeak  a  little  to  it,  being  ooTKlf  bot  laleff  lujamid— ^ 
vbiaper  it  in  confidence,  reader — out  of  a  hi^g  md  da^em^  ft 
of  Uie  aultnis,     War  the  cure  a  hlcfisuag?    *IW  caarvfaiB  «Ab^ 
wtousht  it,  crtine  too  clearly  to  leatie  a  ■dVJle  «f  tfe  ftodtf 
'-'lUriM — for    tiiev   were    mere  (BXisi» — wtelilMd   paaaM  t^ 
iHir     Hut  the  humour  it:seirwaiitmaeK-plMn&a4dB2i 
know  how  Iwii-e  we  lay  ourseif  in  tkr  < 
I  all  «t  omv  with  the  grounds  of  it    Wn 
wo  know  to  have  been  imaginarr :  ami 
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ance,  N  ■,  whom  we  find  to  h&ve  been  a  truer  friend  than  we 
took  him  for,  we  substitute  some  phantom — a  Caius  or  a  Titius — 
as  like  him  as  we  dare  to  fonn  it,  to  wreak  our  yet  unsatisfied 
resentments  on.  It  is  mortifying  to  fall  at  once  from  the  pinnacle 
of  n^lect ;  to  for^o  the  idea  of  having  been  ill-used  and  oon- 
tumadottsly  treated  by  an  old  friend.  The  first  thine  to  aggrandise 
a  man  in  nis  own  conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  himseu  as  neglected. 
Hiere  let  him  fix  if  he  can.  To  undeceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of 
the  most  tickling  morsel  within  the  range  of  self-complacency.  No 
flatteiy  can  come  near  it.  Haopy  is  ne  who  suspects  his  friend 
of  an  mjustice ;  but  supremely  blest,  who  thinks  all  his  friends  in  a 
conspiracy  to  depress  and  undervalue  him.  There  is  a  pleasure  {we 
sing  not  to  the  profane)  for  beyond  the  reach  of  all  that  the  world 
counts  iov — a  deep,  enduring  satisfi&ction  in  the  depths,  where  the 
superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discontent.  Were  we  to  recite  one  half 
of  this  mystery,  which  we  were  let  into  by  our  late  dissatisfiuition, 
all  the  world  would  be  in  love  with  disrespect;  we  should  wear 
a  slight  for  a  bracket,  and  neglects  and  contumacies  would  be  the 
only  matter  for  courtship.  Unlike  to  that  mysterious  book  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  study  of  this  m3rrtery  is  unpalatable  only  in  the 
commencement.  The  first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  grievous;  but 
wait — out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh  and  blood  seemed  so 
diflicult,  there  is  balm  and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend 
passed  you  on  such  or  such  a  day, — having  in  his  company  one 
that  you  conceived  worse  than  ambiguously  disposed  towards  you, 
— jfMwsed  you  in  the  street  without  notice.  To  oe  sure  he  is  some- 
thmg  shortsighted ;  and  it  wa»  jin  your  power  to  have  accosted 
hi/m.  But  facts  and  sane  inferences  are  trifles  to  a  true  adept 
in  the  science  of  dissatis&ction.  He  must  have  seen  you ;  and 
S  ,  who  was  with  him,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tempt. It  galls  you,  and  well  it-  may.  But  have  patience.  Go 
home,  and  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  you  on  a  made  man  from 
this  time.    Shut  yourself  up,  and — ^rejecting,  as  an  enemy  to  your 

rXf  every  whispering  suggestion  that  but  insinuates  there  may 
a  mistake — reflect  senously  upon  the  many  lesser  instances 
which  you  had  begun  to  perceive,  in  proof  of  your  friend's  di»- 
afiecti<m  towards  you.  None  of  them  singly  was  much  to  the 
purpose,  but  the  aggregate  ^^^bt  is  positive ;  and  you  have  this 
last  aflnmt  to  dendn  theoL  l^us  far  the  process  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable.  But  now  to  your  rdief  comes  in  the  comparative  faculty. 
You  conjure  up  all  the  Kind  feelings  you  have  had  for  your  friend ; 
what  you  have  been  to  him,  and  what  yon  would  have  been  to  him, 
if  he  would  have  sufiered  you ;  how  you  defended  him  in  this  or 
that  place;  and  hia  good  name — his  literoiy  reputation,  and  so 
forth,  was  always  dearer  to  you  than  your  own !  Your  heart, 
VOL.  II. — 18 
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spite  of  itself  yearns  towards  him.  You  couM  weep  tears  of  blood 
but  for  a  restraiaing  pride.  How  say  you  ?  do  you  not  yet  begin 
to  apprehend  a  comfort?  some  allay  of  sweetness  in  uie  bitter 
waters?  Stop  not  here,  nor  penunouriy  c^ieat  yourself  of  your 
revcmtms.  You  are  on  vantage  grouncL  Enlaige  your  specula- 
tions, and  take  in  the  rest  of  your  friends,  as  a  spark  kindles  more 
sparks.  Was  there  one  among  them,  who  has  not  to  you  proved 
hoUow,  foise,  slippery  as  water  ?  Begin  to  think  that  the  relation 
itself  is  inocmsistent  with  mortality.  That  the  very  idea  of  friend- 
ship, with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity,  steadiness,  exists 
but  in  your  single  bosom.  Iniaffe  yourself  to  yourself,  as  the  only 
possible  friend  m  a  world  inGapM>le  of  that  communion.  Now  the 
gloom  thickens.  Hie  little  star  of  self-love  twinkles,  that  is  to 
encourage  you  through  deeper  glooms  than  this.  You  are  not  yet 
at  the  hidf  point  of  your  elevation.  You  are  not  jret,  believe  me, 
half  sulky  enough.  Adverting  to  the  world  in  genial,  (as  these 
circles  in  the  mind  will  spread  to  infinity)  reflect  with  what  strange 
injustice  you  have  been  tieated  in  quarters  where^  (setting  gratitude 
and  the  expectation  of  friendly  returns  aside  as  chimeras,)  you 
pretended  no  daim  beycmd  justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men. 
Think  the  very  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled  from  the  earth,  or  your 
breast  the  solitarv  receptade  of  it,  till  vou  have  swelled  yourself  into 
at  least  one  hemisphere ;  the  other  being  the  vast  Arabia  Stony  of 
your  friends  and  the  world  aforesaid.  To  grow  bigger  every 
moment  in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world  to  lessen:  to  deify 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  your  species ;  to  judge  the  world — this 
IS  the  acme  and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery^theae  the  true 
Plkasubis  of  SuLEimss.  We  profiesB  no  more  oi  this  grand  secret 
than  what  onzself  experimented  on  one  rainy  afternoon  in  the  last 
week,  sulking  in  our  study.  We  had  proceeded  to  the  penultimate 
poini^  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom  stops,  where  the  consideration 
of  boiefit  forgot  is  about  to  merge  in  tibie  meditation  of  gesaexal 
ixiiustioe — when  a  knock  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  very  friend,  whose  not  seeing  of  us  in  the  morning,  (for  we 
will  now  confess  the  caae  our  own),  an  aocidentid  oversi^t,  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  agreeable  genoalisatioD !  To  mortify  us 
still  more,  and  take  down  the  whole  flattering  superstructure  which 
pride  had  piled  up<m  neglect,  he  had  lnx>u^t  in  his  hand  the 

xLentical  S ^  in  whose  fisvour  we  had  suspected  him  of  the 

contumacy.  Aneverations  were  needless,  where  the  frank  manner 
of  them  lioth  was  oonvicttve  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the  suspicion. 
We  fancied  that  they  perceived  our  anbarrassment ;  but  were  too 
proud,  or  something  else,  to  confess  to  the  secret  of  it.  We  had 
neen  but  too  latefy  in  the  otmdition  of  the  noble  patient  in 
Argos: 
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Qd  m  credebat  mifot  andire  tragoedos. 
In  vacuo  latitt  lessor  i^uaorque  tbeaUro— 

•nd  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason  against  the  friendly 
hands  that  cured  us — 

Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 
NoQ  servftstis,  ait ;  cni  sic  extorta  voluptaa, 
Et  demptos  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  ACTORS 

{London  Magazine,  Feb.,  1 822) 

OF  all  the  acton  who  Hourished  in  my  time — a  melancholy  pbraae 
if  taken  aright,  reader — Bensley  had  moat  of  the  swell  of  soul, 
was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  conceptions,  the  emotions  con- 
sequent upon  the  presentment  of  a  great  idea  to  the  &ncy.  He  had 
the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — the  rarest  &cultfr  among  players.  None 
that  I  remember  possessed  even  a  portion  of  that  6ne  madness  which 
he  threw  out  In  Hotspur's  fiunous  rant  about  glory,  or  the  transports  of 
the  Venetian  inoendiaiy  at  the  vision  of  the  fired  dty.^  His  voice  had 
the  dissonance,  and  at  times  the  inspiriting  effect  of  the  trumpet.  His 
gait  was  uncouth  and  stiff,  but  no  way  embarrassed  by  affectation ;  and 
the  thorough-bred  gentleman  was  uppermost  in  every  movement.  He 
seised  the  moment  of  passion  with  the  greatest  truth ;  like  a  fiuthful 
clock  never  striking  befi^re  the  time ;  never  anticipating  or  leading 
you  to  anticipate.  He  was  totally  destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  He 
seemed  come  upon  the  stage  to  do  the  poet's  message  simply,  and  he 
did  it  with  as  genuine  ficklity  as  the  nuncios  in  Homer  deliver  the 
errands  of  the  gods.  He  let  Uie  passion  or  the  sentiment  do  its  own 
irork  without  {vop  or  bolstering.  He  would  have  scorned  to  mounte- 
bank it ;  and  betrayed  none  of  that  cUvemMi  which  is  the  bane  of 
serious  acting.  For  this  reason,  his  lago  was  the  only  endurable  one 
nrfiich  I  remember  to  have  seen.  No  spectatcn*  from  his  action  could 
divine  more  of  his  artifice  than  Othello  was  supposed  to  do.  His  con- 
fessions in  soliloquy  alone  put  you  in  possession  of  the  mystexy.  There 
were  no  l^e-intimations  to  make  the  audience  fancjr  their  own  discern- 
ment so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Moor — who  commonly  stands 
like  a  great  helpless  mark  set  up  for  mine  Ancient,  and  a  quantity  of 
barren  spectators,  to  shoot  their  bolts  at.  Hie  lago  of  Bensley  did  not 
go  to  WM'k  so  grossly.  There  was  a  triumphant  tone  about  the  charac- 
ter, natural  to  a  general  oonsdonaness  of  power ;  but  none  of  that  petty 
vanity  which  chuckles  and  cannot  contain  itself  upon  any  little  success 

^  How  lovdily  the  Adriatic  wbore 
Dresa'd  in  Mr  flaiiMs  will  stole    dcyouring  flames- 
Such  u  will  bom  her  to  her  wat'ry  bottom. 
And  hiss  in  her  ficnmdatioa. 

Pitn*t  in  Ytnict  Pnuntd. 
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fill  stroke  of  its  knareiy — which  is  oommcni  with  your  small  vilUuns,  and 
green  jnobationeis  in  mischief.  It  did  not  clap  or  crow  belbre  its 
time.  It  was  not  a  man  setting  his  wits  at  a  child,  and  winking  all  the 
while  at  other  children  who  are  mightily  pleased  at  being  let  into  the 
secret ;  but  a  consummate  villain  entrapping  a  noble  nature  into  toils, 
against  which  no  discernment  was  available,  where  the  manner  was  as 
fathomless  as  the  purpose  seemed  dark,  and  without  motive.  The  part 
of  Malvolio,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  was  performed  by  Bensley,  with  a 
richness  and  a  dignity  of  which  (to  judge  firom  some  recent  castings  of 
that  character)  the  very  tradition  most  be  worn  out  6rom  the  stage.  No 
manager  in  those  days  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Bad- 
deley,  or  Mr.  Parsons :  when  Bensl^  was  occasionally  absent  from  the 
theatre,  John  Kemble  thought  it  no  derogation  to  succeed  to  the  part. 
Malvolio  is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  He  becomes  comic  but  hy  acci- 
dent. He  is  cold,  austere,  repelling ;  but  dignified,  conristent,  and,  for 
what  appears,  rather  of  an  over-stretched  morality.  Maria  describes 
him  as  a  sort  of  Puritan ;  and  he  might  have  worn  his  gold  chain  with 
honour  in  one  of  our  old  round-head  fiunilies,  in  the  service  of  a  Lam- 
bert, or  a  Lady  FairfiuL  But  his  morality  and  his  manners  are  mis- 
placed in  Illyria.  He  is  opposed  to  the  proper  levitiat  of  the  piece,  and 
fi&lls  in  the  unequal  omtest.     Still  his  pride,  or  his  gravity,  (call  it  which 

Jrou  will)  is  inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock  or  affected,  which 
atter  only  are  the  fit  objects  to  excite  laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the 
best  unlovely,  but  neither  buffixm  nor  contemptible.  His  bearing  is 
lofty,  a  little  above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much  above  his  deserts. 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  brave,  honourable,  ac- 
complished. His  careless  committal  of  the  ring  to  the  ground  (which 
he  was  commissioned  to  restore  to  Cesario),  bespeaks  a  generosity  of 
birth  and  feeling.^  His  dialect  on  all  occasions  is  that  of  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  education.  We  must  not  confound  him  with  the  eternal 
low  steward  of  comedy.  He  is  master  of  the  household  to  a  great 
Princess,  a  dignitr  probably  conferred  upon  him  for  other  respects 
than  age  or  length  of  service.'  Olivia,  at  the  first  indication  of  his 
supposed  madness,  declares  that  she  "would  not  have  him  miscarry  for 
half  of  her  dowry."  Does  this  look  as  if  the  charact^  was  meant  to 
appear  little  or  insignificant.^  Once,  indeed,  she  accuses  him  to  his 
face — of  what? — of  being  "sick  of  self-love," — but  with  a  gentleness 

^  Vhla.    She  took  the  ring  firom  me ;  I'll  inme  of  it. 

Mill.  Come,  Sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so 
returned.  If  it  be  worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  ^ur  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that 
finds  it. 

'  Mrs.  Inchbald  seems  to  have  lallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  the  character 
in  some  sensible  observations,  otherwise,  upon  this  Ctnnedy.  "  It  mij^t  be  asked," 
she  says, "  whether  this  credulous  steward  was  much  deceived  in  imputing  a  de^aded 
taste,  in  the  sentiments  of  love,  to  his  frir  lady  Olivia,  as  she  actawly  did  fiUl  m  love 
with  a  domestic ;  and  one,  who  from  his  extreme  youth,  was  pertiaps  a  greater  re- 
prowh  to  her  discretion,  than  bad  she  cast  a  tender  regard  upon  her  old  and  fruthfii] 
servant."  But  where  does  die  gather  the  bet  of  hn  age?  Neither  Maria  nor 
Fabian  ever  cast  that  reproach  upon  him. 
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«iid  considers teness  which  could  not  have  been,  if  she  bad  act  thought 
tb*t  this  particular  infirmity  shaded  some  virtue?.  His  rebuke  to  the 
Imigbt,  and  bU  sottish  revellera,  is  sensible  and  spirited ;  and  when  we 
take  into  coitsideration  the  unprotected  condttion  of  his  mistress,  and 
dlie  strict  regard  with  which  her  state  of  real  or  diasembled  mourning 
would  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  houae-afTairB,  Malvobo 
might  feel  the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  in  his  keeping,  as  it 
appears  not  that  Olivia  had  any  more  brothers,  or  kinsmen,  to  look  to 
il — for  Sir  Toby  had  dropped  all  such  nice  respects  at  the  buttery 
hatch.  That  Malvolio  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  possessing  some 
estimable  qualitteSj  the  expression  of  the  Duke  in  his  anxiety  to  have 
him  reconciled,  almost  infers :  "  Pursue  him,  and  jntreat  nim  to  a 
p»oe."  Even  in  his  abused  state  o{  chains  and  darknesSj  a  sort  of 
greatness  seems  never  to  desert  him.  He  argues  highly  and  well  with 
the  supposed  Sir  Topas/  and  philosophizes  gallantly  upon  his  straw. 
There  must  have  been  some  shadow  of  worth  about  the  man ;  be  must 
hare  been  something  more  than  a  mere  vapour^ — a  thing  of  straw,  or 
Jack  in  olRce — before  Fabian  and  Maria  could  have  ventured  sending 
him  upon  a  courting  errand  to  Olivia.  There  wag  some  oonsonancy 
(«s  he  would  say)  in  the  undertaking,  or  the  jest  would  have  been  too 
hold  even  for  that  bouse  of  misrule.  There  was  "example  for  it,"  said 
Malvolio  ;  "the  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  ward- 
robe." Possibly  too  he  might  remember— ^for  it  must  have  happened 
about  his  time — -an  instance  of  a  Duchess  of  Malfy  (a  countrywoman  of 
Olivia's,  and  her  equal  at  least)  descending  from  her  state  to  court  her 
steward— 

Tlie  misery  of  them  that  are  born  great  t 

They  are  forced  to  woo,  becauRC  none  dare  woo  them^ 

To  be  sure  the  lady  was  not  very  tenderly  handled  for  it  by  her 
brothers  in  the  sequel,  but  their  vengeance  appears  to  have  been 
whetted  rather  by  her  presumption  In  re-marrying  at  all,  (when  they 
had  meditated  the  keeping  of  her  fortune  in  their  family)  than  by  her 
choice  of  an  inferior,  of  Antonio's  noble  merits  especlallyj  for  her  hus- 
band;  and,  besides.  Olivia's  brother  was  just  dead.  Malvolio  was  a 
man  of  readings  and  possibly  reflected  upon  these  lines,  or  something 
like  them  in  his  own  country  poetry — 

Ceremony  ha$  made  many  fools, 

U  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  duch«s& 
As  10  a  hatted  dame,  if  h«  love  answer  : 
But  that  by  timoroufi  honours^  pale  rest>ecta, 
Idle  drgrecB  of  fear,  men  raake  their  ways 
Hard  of  themselves. 

^'Tis  but  fortune,  all  is  fortune.      Maria  once  told  me,  she  did  affect 
\  i  and  1  have  beard  herself  come  thua  near,  that,  should  she  fancy, 


^ClcwH^     What  is  the  opinion  cf  Pythagoras  <;oncerTiing  wild  fowl  ? 
lal.    That  the  ¥Oul  of  our  gr4ndp.rn  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird. 
fCloten.     What  thinkes-l  thou  of  bin  opinion  ? 
iat.     I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  andjno  way  appiove  Of  his  opinion. 
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it  ihouM  be  ooe  of  my  complexion."  If  here  wms  no  cncoun^ement, 
the  devil  is  id  it.  I  wish  we  could  get  at  the  private  history  of  sQ  this. 
Between  the  Countess  herself,  serious  or  dissembling — for  ooe  haidlj 
known  how  to  Rpprehend  this  fantAstical  great  l&dy — and  the  practices 
pf  that  delicious  little  pieee  of  mischief,  Muia, — 

The  lime  twigs  laid 
By  Machtavtl  the  waiting  maid — 

the  man  might  well  be  rapt  into  a  fool's  paradise, 

Benflley  threw  over  the  part  an  air  of  Spanish  loftiness.  He  looked, 
spake,  and  moved  tike  an  old  Gvstilian,  He  was  starch,  spruce,  opinion- 
atedj  but  his  superstructure  of  pride  seemed  bottomed  upon  a  sense  of 
worth.  There  was  something  in  it  twyond  the  coxcomb,  ft  was  big 
and  swelling,  but  jou  could  not  be  sure  that  it  wa4  hollow.  You 
might  wi&h  to  see  it  taken  down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon  an 
elevation.  He  waa  magnificent  from  the  outset  ;  but  when  the  decent 
sobrieties  of  the  character  began  to  give  way,  and  the  poison  of  self- 
love  in  his  conceit  of  the  Countess's  aJTectioti  gradually  to  work,  yotl 
would  have  thought  that  the  hero  of  l-a  Mancha  in  person  stood  before 
^yoa.  How  he  went  smiling  to  himself!  with  what  inefiable  earelesS'' 
^nen  would  he  twirl  his  gold  chain  !  what  a  dream  it  was  !  you  were 
infected  with  the  ilJusian^  and  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  removed! 
you  had  no  room  for  laughter  !  if  an  unseasonable  reflection  of  moralitj 
obtruded  itself,  it  was  a  deep  sense  of  the  pitiable  infirmity  of  man's 
nature,  that  can  lay  biro  open  to  such  frenzies — ^but  in  truth  you  rather 
admired  than  pitied  the  lunacy  while  it  lasted — you  felt  that  an  hour 
of  such  mistake  was  worth  an  age  with  the  eyes  open.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  live  but  for  a  day  in  the  conceit  of  such  a  lady's  love  as 
Olivia?  Why,  the  Duke  would  have  given  his  principality  but  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  sleeping  or  waking,  to  have  been  so  deluded.  The 
man  seemed  to  tread  upon  air^  to  taste  manna,  to  walk  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds,  to  mate  Hyperion.  O !  shake  not  the  caatle^  of  hit 
pride — endure  yet  for  a  season,  bright  moments  of  confidence — "  sbitid 
still  ye  watches  of  the  element,"  that  Malvolio  may  be  still  in  &ncy 
fair  Olivia's  lord — but  fate  and  retribution  say  no — I  hear  the  mifr 
chievous  titter  of  Maria — the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Toby — the  still  more 
insupportable  triumph  of  the  foolish  knight — the  counterfeit  Sir  Topai 
is  unmasked — and  "thus  the  whirligig  of  time,"  as  the  true  clown  bath 
it,  "  brings  in  his  revenges."  1  confess  that  f  never  saw  the  catastrophe 
of  this  character  while  Bensley  played  it  without  a  kind  of  tragic  in- 
terest. There  was  good  foolery  too.  Few  now  remember  Dodd. 
What  an  Aguecheek  the  stage  lost  in  him !  Lovegrove,  who  came  _ 
nearest  to  the  old  actors,  revived  the  character  some  few  seasons  *gc^l 
and  made  it  sufficiently  grotesque ;  but  Dodd  wm  itj  aa  it  came  uut  of 
nature's  hands.  It  might  be  said  to  remain  in  purU  na^turcdihtit.  In 
expressijig  slowness  of  apprehension  this  actor  stirpAased  all  otbert. 
You  could  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  ro«a- 
te&ance,  climbing  up  by  little  atid  little^  with  a  painful  process,  till  it 
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Acurd  up  kt  last  to  tbe  flihtero  of  a  twilight  conception — its  highest 
meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep  back  hm  intellect,  &s  some  h&ve  had  the 
power  to  ret*wi  their  pubatiob.  The  balloon  Uke*  lew  time  in  filling, 
than  it  tjx»k  to  corer  the  expftosion  of  his  broad  moony  face  over  all 
its  quarters  with  expression.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would  ap- 
pear in  a  comer  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  hiel  go  out  again.  A  part 
of  bis  forehead  would  catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in 
communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

1  am  ill  at  dated,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  tJian  live  and  twenty 
years  ago  that  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn — they  were  then 
Isr  finer  than  they  are  now — the  accursed  Verulam  Buildings  had  not 
encroached  upon  all  the  east  side  of  them,  cutting  out  delicate  green 
crankl^,  and  shouldering  away  one  of  two  of  the  stately  alcores  of  the 
temace^ — ^the  iurvivor  stands  gaping  and  relationless  as  if  it  remembered 
its  brother — they  are  still  the  best  gardens  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
my  beloved  Temple  not  forgotten — have  the  gravest  character,  their 
aspect  being  altogether  reverend  and  law- breathing — Bacon  has  left  the 

impress  of  his  foot  upon  their  gravel   walks taking  my  afternoon 

solace  on  a  summer  day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrnce;,  a  comely  sad  per- 
sonage csme  towards  me,  whom  from  his  grave  air  and  deportment  I 
judged  to  be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inn.  He  had  a  serious 
dio^htful  forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality.  As 
I  have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers,  1  was  passing  him  with  that 
sort  of  subindicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt  to  demonstrate 
towards  a  venerable  strajiger,  and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination 
to  greet  him  than  any  positive  motion  of  the  body  to  that  eflect — a 
specdes  of  humility  and  wiU-worahip  which  I  observe  nine  times  out  of 
ten  rather  puxsles  than  pleases  the  person  it  is  offered  to— when  the 
&ee  turning  fiill  upon  me  strangely  identified  itself  with  that  of  Dodd. 
Upon  close  inspeetion  I  was  not  mistaken.  But  could  this  sad  thought^ 
liu  countenance  be  the  same  vacant  face  of  folly  which  1  had  hailed  so 
often  under  circumstances  of  gaiety  ;  which  I  had  never  seen  without 
a  smile,  or  recc^nized  but  as  the  usher  of  mirth  ;  that  looked  out  so 
formally  flat  in  Foppington,  so  frothily  pert  in  Tattle,  so  tmpotently 
busy  in  Backbite ;  so  blankly  div^ted  of  all  meaning,  ot  resolutely 
expressive  of  noiie^  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  im- 
pertinences ?  Was  this  the  face— full  of  thought  and  carefulness — that 
had  ao  oft«n  divested  itself  at  will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me 
diveni«n,  to  clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its 
fnrrows  ?  Was  this  the  face^manly,  sober,  intelligent, — -which  I  had 
BO  often  despised,  mode  mocks  at,  made  merry  with  P  The  remembrance 
of  tbe  freedoms  which  i  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  re- 
proach of  insult.  I  could  have  asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked 
upon  me  with  a  sense  of  injury.  There  is  something  strange  as  well  as 
sad  in  seeing  actors — your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected  to 
and  suffering  the  common  lot — their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their 
deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  action.^  to  be  amenable  to 
poetic  justice  only.     We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful 
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Tcaponsibilities.  The  death  of  this  fine  nctor  took  pUce  shortly  after 
this  meeting.  He  h&d  quitted  the  stage  some  months  ;  and,  an  I  learned 
afterwards,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  lb  these  serious  walk^  probably  h« 
was  divesting  himself  of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatre^ — doing 
gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries, — taking  on 
by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask  which  he  might  feet  he  had  worn  too  Long 
— and  rehe-arsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part.  Dying  he  "  put  on 
the  weeds  of  Dominic."  ^ 

The  elder  Palmer  (of  stage-trcAding  celebrity)  commonly  played  Sir 
Toby  in  thcwte  days;  but  there  is  a  solidity  of  wit  in  the  jests  of  that 
half-Fttlstaff  which  be  did  not  quite  fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too 
showy  as  Moody  (who  sometimes  took  the  part)  was  dry  and  sottisk 
In  sock  or  buskin  there  'waa  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility  about  Jack 
Pabner.  He  was  a  genileman  with  a  slight  in^sioD  of  the  footman. 
Hia  brother  Bob  (of  recenter  memory)  who  was  his  shadow  in  every 
thing  while  he  lived,  and  dwindled  into  less  than  a  shadow  afterwards 
— wiw  a  gentleman  with  a  httte  stronger  infusion  of  the  lattsr  In- 
gredient ;  that  was  all.  It  is  amazing  bow  a  little  of  the  more  or  leat 
nukes  a  difierence  in  these  things.  When  you  saw  Bobby  in  the 
Duke's  Servant,^  you  said,  what  a  pity  such  a  pretty  fellow  was  only  « 
servant.  When  you  saw  Jack  figuring  in  Captain  Absolute,  you  thought 
you  could  trace  his  promotLon  to  some  Lady  of  quality  who  fknt^ied  the 
handsome  fellow  in  his  top-knot,  and  had  bought  him  a  comraission. 
Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Arulet  was  insuperable. 

Jack  had  two  voiceQ.^both  plausible^  hypocritical,  and  inajnuattng; 
but  his  secondary  or  supplemental  voice  still  more  decisively  histrionic 
than  hts  common  one.  It  was  reserved  for  the  spectator;  and  the 
dramatis  persons  were  supposed  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  iL  The 
^le*  of  young  Wilding,  and  the  sentiments  in  Joseph  Surface,  were  thut 
marked  out  in  a  sort  of  Italics  to  the  audience.  This  secret  eorrespoki- 
dence  with  the  com|»tny  Iwfore  the  curtain  (which  Is  the  bane  and 
death  of  tragedy)  lias  an  extremely  happy  effect  in  some  kinds  of 
comedy,  in  the  more  highly  artificial  cometly  of  Congreve  or  of  Sheridan 
especially,  where  the  absolute  sense  of  reality  (so  indispensable  to  seeneA 
of  interest)  is  not  required,  or  would  rather  interfere  to  diminish  youz 
pleasure.  The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  characters  as  Surface 
— the  villain  of  artificial  comedy^-even  while  you  read  or  aee  them. 

'  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  lefit  at  hiis  death  a  choice  collection  of  old 
Engtieh  literature.  1  should  judge  him  to  ha,ve  been  a  man  of  wit.  I  know  one 
instance  of  aji  impromptu,  which  no  length  of  Eludy  could  have  bettered.  My 
merry  friend,  Jem  White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  in  Agueclieek,  and  recogniring 
Dodd  the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  was  irresistihly  impelled  to  taJte  ofT  hi^  hat  and 
salute  him  as  the  identieal  Knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  '*  Save  you.  Sir 
Andrtof.^'  Dcddt  not  at  alJ  dif^concertcd  at  thiB  unusual  address  frocn  a  stranger, 
with  a  couTtCQUB  hair-iebqbine  wave  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  "Away, 
FooK"  *^ 

'High  Life  Below  Stairs, 
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If  you  didj  they  would  shock  and  not  divert  you.  When  Ben,  in  Love 
iat  Irfsve,  returns  ^m  sea,  the  fallowiog  exquialle  dialogue  occurs  at 
his  first  meeting  with  his  &ther — 

W    Sir  Samfson^     Thou  hast  be«n  many  a  weary  league,  Ben,  since  I  saw  ihee. 

Bgn,  Ey,  ey,  been !  Been  Ui  enough,  an  Ihat  be  all— Well  father,  and  hgw 
do  att  at  home  ?  how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Samfison.  Uicltl  body  o' me,  Dick  hw  been  dead  these  two  years.  I  writ 
ymi  word  when  you  were  at  Leghqm. 

Lgm,  Mesa,  U^At's  true ;  Marry,  I  had  forgot.  Dick's  dead,  aa  you  say — Well, 
and  how  ? — I  have  a  many  questions,  to  ask  you — 

Here  is  an  instance  of  insensibility  which  in  real  Life  would  be  revolt- 
ing^ or  rather  in  real  life  could  not  have  cu-exiated  with  the  warm- 
b<^Lrted  temperament  of  the  character.  But  when  you  read  it  in  the 
spirit  with  which  such  (iliiyful  selectLons  uud  specious  com biUAt ions 
nther  thAO  ^itrlct  rnet^pkrajses  of  nature  should  be  taken,  or  when  you 
saw  Bannister  play  it,  it  neither  didj  nor  does  wound  the  moral  sense 
at  all.  For  what  ia  Ben — the  pleasant  sailor  which  Bannister  gave  us 
— but  a  piece  of  a  satire- — a  creation  of  Congreve's  fe.ncy — a  drt^ainy  com- 
liiuation  of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  character — his  contempt  ol 
money — his  credulity  to  women — with  tliat  necessary  estrangement 
from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the  verge  of  credibility  to  suppose 
tHPjht  produce  such  an  hallucination  as  is  here  described.  We  never 
think  the  worse  of  Ben  for  it,  or  feel  it  as  a  stain  u|>on  his  character. 
But  when  an  actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the  delightful  phantom — the 
creature  dt;ar  to  half-belief— which  Bannister  exhibited — displays  before 
our  eyes  a  downright  concretion  of  a  Wappmg  sailor — a  jolly  warm- 
iiearted  Jack  Tar — and  nothing  else — when  instead  of  investing  it  with 
a  delicious  confuseduess  of  the  head,  and  a  veering  undirected  good- 
iie«s  of  purpose — he  gives  to  tt  a  downright  daylight  understanding, 
aad  a  tutl  eousciousness  of  its  actions ;  thrusting  forward  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  ciiamcler  with  a  pretence  as  if  it  stood  upon  nothing  else, 
aaj  was  to  be  judged  by  them  alone — we  feel  the  discard  of  the  thing  ; 
the  scene  is  disturbed  ;  u  real  man  has  gut  in  among  the  dramatis 
persoDfle,  and  puts  them  out.  We  want  tU^  sailor  turned  out.  We 
fed  that  his  true  place  is  not  behind  the  curtain^  but  in  the  tirgt  or 
second  gallery. 


(To  be  resume  occasionally,) 
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THK  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  mauaers,  is  quite  extinct  on 
our  stage.      Congreve  and  Farqubar  show  their  heads  once  in 
•even  years  only  to  be  exploded  and  put  down  instantly.     The  times 
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b  it  far  «  fiev  wild  tpeeclws,  an  oocuioiul  licence 
t  il^iillMt.  The  IWMiww  of  their  dniziAtic 
Ubc  laanl  t^^  We  acrew  ereiy  thing  up  to 
m  a  trtion,  a  dnain,  the  p*»gi"g  pftgeaat  of  tc 
H  tW  «^K  wmj  as  the  alarming  indicationa  of 
■■■d  m  i«b1  life  afaoiikl  startle  a  parent  or  guar* 
kotions  ai  dramatic  interetU  kft 
fhjmg  hk  looae  {Banks  af  two  boun'  duntieii, 
vfth  the  tercre  ejes  which  inspect  re^ 
■|iaa  two  worlds.  We  are  spectAtor?  to  a 
(■■t  M^dUe  te  life  to  tbt  point  of  strict  oHtatitf] 
~>  laLilihilg  a  real  ibr  a  dramatic  petiSl^ 
We  twy  ham  in  our  courts,  fiicxn  whidi 
to  tke  ^bvaalig  ptmuttM,  his  pee».  We  have  been 
««Medy — b«t  a  tTrant  far  more  penii- 
K  iltiLJiLd  to  it,  the  cxclttsiTe  and  all' 
Qe;  where  the  dkhbI  point  is  eve^ 
of  tiK  fictiboiH  ^IHMtiered  penonagea  of  the 
«f  eli  ecwiedj)  we  rccogniae  ouraetire«^  our  btothcf^ 
palnna^  rwrmirij — the  same  aa  in  life, — vritii  u 
■D  hearty  and  iretirtantifllj  that  we  canaot 
'm  tta  deepat  and  moat  vita]  results,  to 
fer  a  w—xiiL  What  ks  f^r«  transacting,  by 
t*  afeet  «b  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same 
maid  A>  in  our  PelatiQmhipa  of  life.  We  carry 
Id  (he  theatre  with  as.  We  do  not  go  thither, 
hpm  the  pressure  of  realityj  9o  raacb  u 
I  vm-  expefie&ce  of  it ;  to  nake  assurance  dciuble,  and  take  a 
I  of  tee.  We  BOBt  Hve  oar  faoihamc  lives  twioe  over,  aa  it  was  th« 
Movnfal  piiiik^*.  of  tlynes  to  deaecad  twiee  to  the  shades.  AH  thul 
■cvtzmi  gToaid  «f  rhaiaricr  wlu^  stood  between  vioe  and  virtue ;  or 
whkli,  in  fiict,  was  indflaent  to  neither,  where  neither  properly  wa& 
csAed  in  qncAkm — that  happy  bmthing-place  &om  the  burden  of  a 
perpetuJ  taon]  qneatianmg — the  sanctuary  atid  quic^t  Aisatia  of  hunted 
easoiitry — ia  fanhcn  «fp  and  dubanchised  as  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  aoeietj.  The  pnTilcges  of  the  |^Ace  are  taken  away  by  Uw,  We 
dare  not  dally  with  images  or  names  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish 
dogs  't  shadows.  We  dread  infection  &T>m  the  scenic  representation 
of  diMttler ;  afid  fear  a  painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our 
molality  should  not  take  cold,  we  wtap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout 
of  precaution  against  the  breeae  and  sunshine. 

I  cotifni  fer  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer  for) 
I  am  glad  fer  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  ttic 
rtiict  conscience, — not  to  live  always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts, 
^-but  now  and  tben^  for  a  dream-while  or  so^  to  imagine  a  world  with 
no  meddling  restrictioni — to  get  into  recesses,  whither  the  hunt 
cannot  follow  me — 
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Cfct  shades 
Of  wo&dy  Ida's  inmost  grOvCf 
While  yei  there  was  no  feai  of  Jove — 

i  «oiae  b&ck  to  my  cage  and  my  neatraiut  the  fresher  and  more  hcatthy 
'fcr  it.  I  wear  my  chuckles  more  contentetUy  for  having  respired  the 
breath  of  an  iitiagiiiaiy  freedom.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others, 
but  L  feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusait  of  one  of  CoTijGfreve's — nay^ 
why  should  1  not  add  even  of  Wychetley's — comedies,  I  am  the  g»yer 
«t  least  for  il  :  and  I  cauld  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  faney 
Lo  ally  shape  with  any  result  to  be  dr&wu  from  them  to  imitation  in 
real  life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  a  fairy- 
kand.  Take  one  of  their  characters*  mide  or  female  (with  few  excep- 
tions they  are  alike)>  and  place  it  in  a  modem  play,  and  my  virtuous 
indignation  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the 
Calos  of  the  pit  could  desire  ;  because  in  a  modem  pLay  I  am  to  judge 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  standard  of  poUce  is  the  measure  of 
fcettcal  justioe.  The  atmosphere  will  blight  it.  It  cannot  thrive  here. 
It  is  got  into  a  moral  world  where  it  has  no  business  ;  from  which  it 
must  needs  fall  head-long ;  aft  Aizsy  and  incapable  of  keeping  it^  stand, 
ts  a  Swedenboigian  bad  spirit  that  has  walidere<l  unawares  within  tlie 
Sphere  of  one  of  his  good  men  or  angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do  we 
feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ? 

The  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabel*,  the  Dorimanta^  and  Lady  Toucb- 
woodSf  in  their  own  sphere  do  not  offemd  my  moral  sense — or,  in  fact, 
appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  iu  their  proper  element. 
They  break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious  restrainta.  They  know 
of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land—what  shall 
I  call  it  ? — of  cuckoldry^ — the  Utopia  of  galUntry.  where  pleasure  is 
dutj',  and  the  raaimere  perfect  freedom*  It  is  altogether  a  speculative 
scene  of  things,  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is. 
No  good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good 
pcTBon  suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character  in  these 
plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are  mistakes — is  alike  essentially  vain 
and  worthless.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  iu  this, 
that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from  his  scenes, — ^ome  little  generosities 
ID  the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted, — not  only  any  thing  like  a 
fanltless  chaiw^ter^  but  a,Tiy  pretensions  to  goo^hiess  or  good  feel- 
ings whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  designt:dly,  or  instinctively, 
the  effect  is  as  happy,  as  the  design  (if  design)  wa^  bold.  I  used  to 
Wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way  of  the  World  in  particular 
pouesses  of  interesting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of  charscters,  for 
whom  you  sLwoiutely  care  nothing- — ^for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his 
personages— >and  1  think  it  is  owing  to  this  very  indifference  for  any, 
that  you  endure  the  whole.  He  has  spread  n  privation  of  moral  light, 
1  will  call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over 
his  oeations ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you  without  distinction  or 
preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  character,  a  single  guah  of 
laoral  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual 
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be»aK  we  Uiiiik  them 

hSa,  WMtd  h.is  hieoA 
(, — tke  busifiesQ 
mi  Inrlew  gvlUntry. 
^m  W  cmdact,  is 
■■  ^iMt  seduce  thiB 
^K  im  SB  tvaasiatinff  them. 
A.  WW*  »«  arc  afiAong  then, 
1 4ve  aM  to  jndjr  tfacni  by  our 
iMMfettdby  Aeir  pnoeediagVi— 
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PC  s  bang.  No  deep  affectiou 
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r  ar  its  oppoBle, — cium  or 
is  it  to  v-irtug,  or 
'  SflBBon,  or  D&ppcTTit, 
faftkcr  of  Lord  Froth'fl,  or  Sit 

i  we  Afldd  «it  as  aneanccnal 
fasttlfr  of  tke  frogs  and  auc«. 
aM  the  |M|||K.U,  and  quite  u 
«■  Atiig>tit>  a  scheme,  onl 
ic  i>  far  •  lit^   tiansitflrr  ease 
'  to  iBBctoc  a  st&te  of  thixigi  fcir 
We   ding  to  tbe 
We  would  indict  our  r&j 
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and  Wyeheriey,  bot  gatbered  some 
f  which  InUowed  thein.  It  is  ioipos- 
,  thaaah  il  cwntiniK*.  at  long  intervals, 


dK 

r  otf  tf 
B«r'the 

thiftiki 

i  a^H^Md  to  tke  hOL  Ite  htw^whrn  Pkhner  pUycd  it  at  lost, 
Jipi|h  Sk^c  WhcB  I  fOHaahcr  the  gaj  faotdiKto,  the  gracefiit 
—  ak^a^ljt  the  ^eosHcd  atof^  Ute  intimating  roice — to  et- 
I  it  to  a  Bill  llw  dowsnght  mttd  rillaDy  of  the  put,  so  different 
I  ^t  pcMK  of  oooactoiM  ailwai  vidcedaeaBt — the  hrpocritical  at- 
_  I  of  lijpimiiy, — ^which  nwrilr  Jaeh  ao  deaerredlj  a  tavouritc  in 

thaTdianetcr,  I  naat  n£eds  eoDchide  the  present  gencntkm  of  fABf- 
gocra  nare  firtnoiia  than  ED7»d^  or  more  dense.  I  freely  conHeas  that 
he  divided  the  palm  with  me  with  ha  better  brother  ;  that,  in  &ct,  J 
liked  him  quite  a*  well.  Not  but  there  are  pasaagea, — like  that,  for 
tnstaiice,  where  Joseph  ii  made  to  refuse  a  pittauce  to  a  poor  relation, 
^^ncongniitiea  which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  attempt  to  *  ' 
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the  artificial  with  the  sentimentAl  comedy,  either  of  which  must  destroy 
the  other — but  over  thieae  obstructions  Jack's  maantT  flcmted  hiro  so 
'  '  'Iv.  thttl  a  reftisal  from  him  no  more  sh'X-ktd  yoH,  thnii  the  easy 
I'tance  of  Charles  gave  you  in  rertlity  any  pleasure  ;  you  pot  over 
ifiL  piiltry  tjufstioii  ns  quickly  as  you  couhir  to  get  back  into  the  regions  ^ 
of  pure  eoint^dy,.  where  no  cold  moral  reigiis.  The  hif^hly  artificial 
liner  of  Pulnier  in  this  charicter  countenictetl  evenir  tlLsa^reeable 
ipresstou  which  you  might  hjve  received  from  the  contnist,  stwppoS' 
in|E  them  real,  b*rtween  the  two  brothers.  You  did  iiot  believe  in 
Joseph  witl)  the  same  faith  wjth  which  yon  believed  in  Charlei.  The 
Utter  wa»  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  le^s  pleasant  poetical  foil 
III  it.  The  comedy.  I  have  fiaid^  is  incongruous;  a  mixture  of  Conj^v^ 
vith  sentimental  incompatibilities;  the  g;Ji-i6ty  upon  the  whole  is 
^  buoyant ;  but  it  required  the  consuintnate  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile 
^Hfae  discordant  elements. 

^B  A  pUyer  with  .Tack's  taletitd,  if  wc  ha<l  one  now,  would  nut  dare  to 
^Bdo  the  part  in  the  samf-mjinner.  He  would  instinctively  avoid  every 
him  which  might  tend  to  unrealiKe,  an<i  so  to  make  the  fh-'irncler  fas- 
cinatin;;.  He  must  take  his  cue  from  bin  spectator*,  who  would  expect 
a  bttd  iqan  and  a  good  man  us  rigidly  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the 
fleath-licds  of  those  geiiiu?ses  are  contrasted  in  the  priniv  which  1  am 
wrry  to  see  have  disappeared  from  the  windows  of  my  old  hiend  Car- 
rington  Bowles,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  mcmorj'— (an  exhibition  as 
venerable  a«  the  adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the  bad  and 
fCood  man  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  where  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the 
finrner, — and  truly  the  grim  pbjtntom  with  his  reality  of  a  toasting  fork 
is  not  to  be  despised, — so  finely  contract  with  the  meek  complacent 
leiBsiDg  of  the  rod, — taking  it  in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the 
latter  submits  to  the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder^  Tiuie,  who  wields 
his  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  finger  of  a  popular  young  ladies' 
surgeon.  What  rteab,  like  loving  grass,  would  not  covet  to  meet  half- 
way the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower  ? — John  Palmer  was  twice  an 
■rtor  in  thi*-  exquisite  part.  He  was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  that 
he  wn<s  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  You  had  the  first  intima- 
hi'ii  of  a  sentime]it  before  it  was  on  his  lip's.  His  altered  voice  was 
Mi'-int  to  you,  and  you  were  to  suppose  that  his  fictitious  co-flutterers 
on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it-  What  was  it  to  you  if  that 
Imlf-reality.  the  husband,  wils  over-reached  by  the  puppetry — or  the 
tliin  thing  (Lady  Teaale's  reputation)  was  persuaded  it  was  dving  of  a 
plcthory  't  The  fortunesof  Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not  coneemed 
in  it,  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  ^tage — in  good  lime,  that  he  did 
4lot  live  to  this  our  iige  of  seriouiinesKi,  The  fidgety  pleasant  old  Tea»le 
'M^(M  too  i*  gone  m  good  time.  Hts  manner  would  scarce  have  passed 
tearrent  in  our  day.  We  must  love  or  hate— acquit  or  condemn — cen- 
l^re  or  pity — exert  our  detestable  coxcombry  of  moral  judgment  upon 
■mnr  thing.  Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must  be  a  dowt^Hght 
nNvitiiig  villain* — no  compromise — his  first  appearance  must  shock  and 
giTC  horror — his  specious  plausibilities,  which  the  pleasurable  fecultiw 
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of  our  fathen  welcomed  with  aacb  beartj  greetings,  knowing  ttut  no 

harm  {dnmAtic  harm  even)  could  come,  or  was  meant  to  come  of  them, 

must  inspire  a  cold  and  kilting  aversion.     Charle.i  (the   real  canting 

person  of  the  scene — for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  Jias  its  alterior  leg-iti- 

mate  entU,  but  his  brother's  professions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in 

down-right  self-satisfaction)  must  be  loved,  and  Joseph   haUd.     To 

balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another.  Sir  Peter  Teasle  mast 

;  be  no  loijget  the  eomie  idea  of  a  fretful  old  baehelor  bridegroom^  whose 

I  te&singB  (while  King  acted  it)  were  evidently  &r  much  played  off  at  yooj 

|«s  they  were  meant  to  concena  any  body  on  the  stage, — he  mu-'ii  be  a. 

ifeal  person,  capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an  injury — a  person  towaids 

)  whom  duties  afe  to  be  acknowledged — the  genuiue  crim-con  antagomat 

[of  the  villainous  seducer,  Joseph.     To  realiee  hiro  roorcr,  bis  suRehngt 

iVnder  his  unfortunate  match  must  have  the  downright   pungency  of 

[life — must  (or  should)  make  you  not  mirthful  but  uncomfortable,  just 

[  as  the  same  predicament  would  move  you  in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend. 

The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its  name  and  Kest^  must  affect 

[you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the  reputation  of  a  desr 

>&male  friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence.     Crabtree,  and  Sir  Ben- 

janiin — those  poor  snakes  that  lived  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth — 

must  be  ripened  by  this  hot-bed   process  of  realization  into  asps  or 

Braphisbsenaa  ;  and    Mrs.  Candour — -O !    frightful  !    t>ecome   a    hootlef) 

serpent.     Oh  who  that  remembera  Paraons  and  Dodd — the  wasp  nntl 

butterfly  of  the  School   for  Scandal — in  those  two  characters  ;   And 

charming  natural  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  distinguished 

from  the  fine  lady  of  came^iy,  in  this  latter  part — would  forego  the  true 

scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life — the  oblivion  of  consequences — the 

holiday  barring  out  of  the  jiedant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of  two 

or  three  brief  hours,  well  won  from  the  world — to  sit  instead  at  one  of 

our  modem  plays — to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must 

not  be  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual  appeals — duUed 

rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  without  repose  must  be — and  his  mornJ 

vanity  pampered  with  images  of  notional  justice,  notional  beneficence, 

lives  saved  without  the  spectators'  riak,  and  fortunes  given  away  that 

cost  the  author  nothing  ? 

No  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  sg  completely  cast  in  all  its  parts  as  this 
manafjer's  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abingdon  in 
Lady  TeaKle  ;  and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  had  retired,  when  I  first 
saw  it.  The  rest  of  the  characters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  re- 
mained. I  remember  it  was  then  the  foshion  to  cry  down  John 
Kemble,  who  took  the  part  of  Charles  after  Smith  ;  but,  I  thought, 
very  unjustly.  Smith,  I  fancy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  a 
certain  gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him  no  sombre  recollectioos 
of  tr^edy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  fault  of  having  pleased  before- 
hand in  lofty  declamation.  He  had  no  sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard 
to  atone  for.  His  failure  in  these  parts  was  a  p^sport  to  success  in 
one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  But  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty 
•ense  of  Kerable  made  up  for  more  personal  incapacity  thiati  he  had  to 
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«iKw«r  for.  His  Iwrshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dolcifled 
in  ^ood  humour.  He  m&de  his  defects  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory 
ni&Bner^  as  he  mAnaged  it,  dtiIj  Hcrved  to  convey  the  points  of  his  dia- 
logic with  Tnore  precision.  It  seemed  to  head  the  sliafts  to  cam'  them 
deeper.  Not  one  of  hia  sparklioj^  sentences  was  lost,  I  remember 
minutely  how  he  delivered  each  in  succ^ession,  and  cannot  by  any  effort 
ima^ne  how  any  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No  man 
could  deliver  brilliant  dialoffue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve  or  of 
Wycherley — because  none  understood  it — half  so  well  as  John  Kemble. 
His  Valentine,  to  Love  for  Love,  was,  to  my  recollection,  faultless. 
He  ^jg^ed  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic  |»SBton.  He  would 
slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  Macbeth  has 
been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly 
alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialogs.  The  relaxing  levities  of  tragedy 
have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  hiim — ^the  playful  court-bred  spirit 
in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  Hamlet — the  sporttve  relief 
which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard — di5ftp(>eared  with 
him.  Tragedy  is  become  a  uniform  dead  weight.  They  have  fastened 
lead  to  her  buakins.  Sh^  never  pulls  them  off  for  the  ease  of  a  nioment- 
To  invert  a  commonplace  from  Niobe,  she  never  forgets  herself  to 
lique&ction.  John  had  his  slu^^sh  moods,  his  torpors— but  they  were 
tlie  halting  stones  and  resting  places  of  his  tragedy — politic  savings,  and 
fetches  of  the  breath — huslukndry  of  the  lungs,  where  nature  pointed 
him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  thmkj  than  errors  of  the  judgment. 
They  were,  at  worst,  leas  painful  than  the  eternal  tormenting  unap- 
peasable vigilance,  the  "Kdlesa  dragon  eyes,"  of  present  fiashionable 
tragedy.  The  story  of  his  swallowing  opium  pills  to  keep  him  lively 
upon  the  first  night  of  a  certain  tragedy,  we  mav  presume  to  l>e  a  piece 
of  retaliatory  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  the  suffering  author.  But, 
indeed,  John  had  the  art  of  diffuging  a  complacent  equable  dulne^s 
(which  you  knew  not  where  to  quarrel  with)  over  a  piece  which  he  did 
not  like,  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries.  John  Kemble  had  made 
up  hia  mind  early,  that  all  the  good  tragedies,  which  could  be  written, 
had  been  written ;  and  he  resented  any  new  attempt.  His  shelves 
were  full.  The  old  standards  were  scope  enough  for  his  ambition,  He 
Panged  in  them  absolute — and  "  ^ir  in  Otway,  full  in  Shakspeare 
ihone."  He  succeeded  to  the  old  lawful  thrones,  and  did  not  care  to 
•dventure  bottomry  with  a  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  or  any  casual  specu- 
lator that  offered.  [  remember,  too  acutely  for  ray  peace,  the  deadly 
extinguisher  which  he  put  upon  ray  friend  G.'s  "  Antonio."  G.,  satiate 
with  visions  of  political  justice  (jjossibly  not  to  be  realized  in  our 
lime),  or  willing  to  let  the  sceptical  worldlings  see,  that  his  atiticipationB 
of  the  future  did  not  preclude  a  warm  sympathy  for  men  as  they  are  and 
have  be«n — ^wrote  a  tragedy.  He  chose  a  story,  afl'ecting,  romantic, 
Spanish — the  plot  simple,  without  being  naked — the  incidents  uncom- 
mon, without  being  overstrained,  Antonio,  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
piece,  is  a  sensitive  young  Castilian,  who,  in  a  fit  of  his  country  honour, 
immolates  hia  sister ^ 
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But  1  Mit  tMt  lAtlcipftto  tbe  c^tAstrophe — the  ptay,  remdeti  tt 
cxtaat  m  dmice  Engliih — uid  joa  viU  empio}'  a  spare  half  rnnni  not 
iqiaAiciouriy  m  the  ^nest  of  tl. 

Hie  coBocptioii  was  bold,  juvI  tbr  d<!'[)ou anient — the  Unte  &ad  place 
in  wlriditiie  berp  of  it  nHtrtt,  oousiclereH — nr>t  much  aut  of  keepinjr ; 
jret  it  msst  be  coofesaed,  tliail  it  reijuired  &  delicacy  of  haiidlliiig:  l>otli 
frpoi  the  author  luxA  tbe  pevforoicrf  sg  as  not  much  to  shock  the:  pre- 
judices of  a  modem  Knglwll  audience.  G.,  Id  my  opioion,  had  dont 
hiA  part. 

Jc»lm.  «bo  vraa  in  fiuniliar  habits  with  the  philosopher,  had  under- 
taken to  play  AutMiio.  Great  expectations  were  formed.  A  philo- 
sopber'a  BtA  play  was  a  new  era.  The  ni^ht  Hirivt- d.  I  was  fAvourrd 
with  a  9^%  in  an  adrantaprous  box,  between  the  author  and  his  friend 

If .     O.  sate  cheerful  and  oorvfidcnL     In  his  friend  M/s  looks,  vho 

had  penned  the  nuurascript,  1  r«id  %ame  terror.  Antonio  in  the  percnn 
of  John  Philip  Kemble  at  length  appeAred,  starched  out  in  n  ruff  whioti 
no  one  nmld  diopqte,  and  in  ndst  trrc-proachAhJt-  mustHchios.  John 
alwHn  dressed  most  provokingly  correct  on  thc^t-  ocL-a-sions.  The  firet 
HCt  swept  by^  solemn  md  silcltt.  It  went  off,  as  G,  assured  M.,  exnctly 
as  the  opening  act  of  a  ^ece — the  protasis — should  do.  The  cuo  of 
the  spetHtaton  wa«  to  be  mate.  The  chamcters  were  but  in  their  in^ 
troductioR.  The  pttssiotu  and  the  incidents  would  be  developed  here- 
after. Applause  hitherto  would  be  impertinent^  Silent  attention  wu 
the  effect  all-desirmble.  Poor  M.  act|uiesced^but  in  his  honest 
fiicudlr  &ee  I  could  discern  a  working  which  told  how  much  morr 
acceptable  the  plaudit  of  a  single  hand  (however  mbplaced)  would 
havr  lieeu  than  nil  this  reasoning.  The  second  act  (as  in  duty  bound) 
rose  n  tittle  in  interest ;  but  still  John  kept  his  forces  under — in  policy, 
as  G-  would  have  it— and  the  nudience  were  mo^  complacently  atten- 
tive. The  protasis,  in  fact,  wa&  scarcely  unfolded.  The  interest  would 
wami  in  the  next  act,  against  which  a  special  incident  was  provided. 
M.  wiped  his  cheek,  flushed  with  n  friendly  perspiration — ^'tis  M.'s  way 
of  showing  his  jseal — "  from  every  pore  of  him  a  ptrftime  falls — ."  I 
honour  it  above  Alexander's.  He  hatl  once  or  twice  during  this  act 
joined  his  palms  in  a  feeble  endeavour  to  elicit  s  sound — they  emitted 
a  soUtarv  noise  without  an  echo — ^tlicre  was  no  deep  to  answer  lo  lii* 
deep.  G,  repeatedly  begged  him  lo  be  quiet.  The  third  act  at  length 
brought  on  the  scene  which  was  to  w»nn  the  piece  progressively  to  the 
final  flaming  forth  of  the  catastrophe,  A  philasophic  calm  settle*! 
upon  the  elf  ar  brow  of  G.  as  tt  Approached.  The  lijjs  of  M.  quivered. 
A  chdlleuge  wiis  held  forth  upLin  the  slige,  and  there  was  jirotuiseof 
a  fight.  The  pit  roused  themselves  on  this  extraordinan-  occasion,  and, 
as  their  rnaniief  is,  seemed  disposed  to  mjike  a  rin^, — when  v^uddenlv 
Antonio,  who  was  the  challenged,  turning  the  tables  upon  the  hot 
chdllenger,  Don  Gusmjin  {who  by  the  way  shixild  have  ha<!  hh  listcrl 
liaidks  hi^  humour,  and  the  pit's  reasonable  exiwcttition  at  the  Mvmr 
time,  with  some  speeches  out  of  the  new  philosophy  agaiiiist  duellin^T 
The  audience  were  here  fairly  caught — their  cmirage  was  up,  and  on 
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fi^ilWrt^ — s  l^w  blows,  dirtif  d(r>U{,  as  R^ — ^5  the  dramatist  afterwards 
expresseti  it  to  me,  might  have  tloiie  tlie  business— when  tlieir  most 
exquisite  uior^l  sense  wm  sutldealy  called  in  to  assist  jn  tlie  tuortilying 
ne^tioti  of  their  o'iNW  pleasure.  The}*  could  not  applaud,  for  dis- 
appointment; Lhey  would  uot  ounderun^  for  morality's  sake.  The 
uitertrst  stood  stone  still ;  and  John's  manner  was  not  at  all  calculated 
uu|]ftrify  it.  It  wa«i  ChfisinUiS  Laac,  and  the  atmosphere  furnished 
lue  pretext  for  astluijalje  atfections.  One  began  to  cough — his 
ighbwur  syiupathiscd  with  htni — lili  a  coiigh  beeame  epidemical. 
'"But  when,  from  being  half-artificial  iii  tht  pit,  the  cough  got  frightfully 
uaturaljsed  utuung  the  Rctitious  persons  af  the  drama ;  and  Antonio 
himself  (albeit  it  was  not  set  doMii  in  the  stage  directions)  seemed 
more  intent  upon  relieving  his  own  lungs  than  the  distresses  of  the 
author  and  hia  friends,— then  G.  ^' first  knew  fear;"  and  mildly  turn- 
ing to  M.,  intimated  that  he  had  not  been  uware  that  Mr.  K.  laboured 
under  a  cold;  and  th^t  the  perfonnanre  might  possibly  have  been 
postponed  with  advaiitagtr  for  some  nights  furtht-r — still  ket;pi,ng  the 
tame  serene  i-ounteuance,  whil^  M.  sweat  like  a  bull.  It  would  be 
iQridious  to  pursue  the  fates  of  this  ill-starred  evening.  In  vain  did 
the  plot  thicktu  in  the  aoencs  that  followed,  in  vain  tht;  dialogue  w«x 
more  passionate  and  stirrinii;^  imd  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  poiQt 
more  and  more  clearly  to  the  arduous  developement  which  impended. 
In  vain  the  action  was  accelerated,  while  the  acting  stood  still.  From 
the  beginning,  John  hod  taken  his  stand  ;  liad  wimnd  himsflf  up  to  an 
cveu  teuur  of  stately  declamation,  from  which  no  exigence  of  dialogue 
or  person  could  make  him  swerve  lor  an  instant.  To  dream  of  his  rising 
.iritb  the  scene  (the  common  trick  of  tragedians)  was  preposterous ;  for 
"  m  the  onset  he  hnd  planted  himself,  as  upon  a  terrace,  on  an 
icnce  vastly  above  the  audienct-j  nud  he  kept  that  sublime  level  to 
eud.  He  looked  ironi  liis  throne  of  elevated  sentiment  upon  the 
ider-world  of  spcctalurs  with  a  most  sovran  and  becoming  contempt. 
Irt*-*  was  excellent  pathos  delivered  out  to  them:  an  they  wouki 
■ceive  it>  so  ;  an  they  would  not  receive  it,  so.  There  wa-s  no  offence 
lost  decorumi  in  all  this;  nothing  to  condemn,  to  damn.  Not  au 
ifrevereiU  symptom  of  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  l"he  procession  of 
^erbiitge  atalked  uu  through  four  and  live  acU,  no  one  venturing  to 
predict  what  would  come  of  it,  when  towards  the  winding  up  of  the 
latter,  Antonio,  witli  an  irrelevancy  tlmt  seemed  to  stagger  Klvira  her- 
self— for  she  Imd  been  coolly  arguing  the  point  oi  honour  wiUi  him — 
ddetily  whips  out  a  poniard,  and  atabs  hi*  sister  to  the  htart.  The 
feet  was,  as  if  a  murder  liad  been  committed  in  cold  blood.  The 
hole  house  rose  up  in  clamorous  indignation  denmnding  justice. 
The  feeling  rose  (ar  above  hisses.  I  believe  at  that  instant^  if  they 
could  have  gut  him,  they  would  have  torn  the  unfortuntite  author  lo 
pieces.  Not  that  the  act  itself  was  no  exorbitiuit,  or  iif  a  compiexioti 
flerent  from  what  they  themselves  would  have  applauded  upon 
lother  occasion  in  a  Brutus,  or  an  Appius — but  for  want  of  attending 
Antoiiio's  words,  which  palpably  1^  to  the  expectation  of  no  less 
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dire  All  eveut^  insbemd  of  being  seduced  b;  his  manner^  which  seemed 
to  proEoiae  a  sleep  of  a  less  alarming  nature  than  it  was  his  cue  to 
inflict  upon  Elvira,  tbey  found  themselves  betrayed  into  au  aecamplice- 
ship  of  murder,  a  perfect  misprision  of  parricide,  while  they  dreamed  of 
nothing  less,  M.^  1  believe,  was  the  only  person  who  suffered  acutely 
from  the  failure  ;  for  G.  thenceforward,  with  a  serenity  unattainable  but 
by  the  tme  ptiilosophy,  abandoning  a  precarious  populiirity,  retired 
into  bis  fast  hold  of  speculation^ — -the  drama  in  which  the  world  was  t« 
be  his  tiring  room,  and  remote  poet^ty  ha  applauding  spectators  at 
once»  and  actors.  Eua, 
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(London  Magoiin&t  October,  I8S2) 

DO  not  know  a  more  mortifying  thing  than  to  be  conscious  of  b 
foregone  delight,  with  a  total  oblivion  of  the  person  and  mauQer 
which  conveyed  it.  In  dreams  I  often  stretcJi  and  strain  after  (lie 
countenance  of  EdwiUj,  whom  I  once  saw  in  Peeping  Tom.  I  can- 
not catch  a  feature  of  him.  He  is  no  more  to  me  than  Nokt!!a  or 
Finkethman.  Parsons,  and  still  mofe  Dodd,  were  near  being  lost  to 
me,  till  1  was  refreshed  with  their  portraits  (line  treat)  the  other  da}' 
at  Mr.  Mathews's  gallery  at  Highgate  ;  which^  with  the  exceptjon  ot  the 
Hogarth  pictures,  a  few  years  since  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  was  the 
most  delightful  collection  1  ever  gained  admission  to.  There  hang  the 
players^  in  their  single  pcnons,  and  in  grouped  scenes,  Irom  the  Re- 
storation—— Bettertons,  Booths,  Garricks,  justifying  tlie  prejudices 
which  we  entertain  for  them — the  Hracegirdles^  the  Mountforts^  and 
the  Oldfields,  fresh  as  Gibber  has  described  them — the  WotBngtoo  (a 
true  Hogarth Jj  upon  a  couch>  dallying  and  dangerous — the  Screen  Scene 
in  Brinsley's  famous  comedy,  with  Sinith  and  Mrs,  Abingdon,  whom  1 
have  not  seen,  and  the  rest,  whom  having  seen,  I  gee  still  there. 
There  is  Henderson,  unrivalled  in  Comus,  whom  I  saw  at  second  hand 
in  the  elder  Barley— Harley,  the  rival  of  Holman^  in  Horatio — Hoi- 
nwn,  with  the  bright  ghttering  teeth  in  Lothario,  and  the  deep  paviour'f 
aighs  in  Romeo — the  jolliest  person  ('^our  son  is  tat ")  of  any  Hamlel 
1  have  yet  seen,  with  the  most  laudable  attempts  [for  a  personable 
man)  at  looking  melancholy — and  Pope,  the  abdicated  monarch  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  in  Hitrry  the  Eighth  and  Lord  TownJey,  There 
hang  the  two  Aickins,  brethren  in  mediocrity — Wroughton^  who  in 
Kitely  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  in  prouder  days  he  had  personated 
Alexander — the  specious  form  of  John  Palmer,  with  the  special  effWmt- 
ery  of  Bobby — Bensley,  with  the  trumpet-tongue^  and  little  Quick  (the 
retired    Dioclesian  of  Islington)  with   his  squeak  like  a   Bart'leniew 
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'die.  There  are  fixed,  cold  as.  in  life,  the  immovable  features  of 
Moody,  who,  afraid  of  o'erstepptng  nature,  sometimes  stopped  short 
of  her — and  the  restless  fidgetiness  of  Levis,  who,  with  no  such  fears, 
not  seldom  leaped  o'  the  other  side.  There  hang  F&rren  and  \^'hit' 
field,  and  Burton  and  Phillimore,  names  of  Small  account  in  those  timea^ 
Iwt  which,  remembered  now,  or  casually  recalled  by  the  sight  of  an  old 
play-bill^  with  their  associated  reeordations^  can  *'  drowTi  an  eye  unused 
to  0OW,*'  There  too  bangs  (not  far  removed  from  them  in  death)  the 
gracelfiil  plainn^?  of  the  iirst  Mrs.  Pope,  with  a  voice  unstrung  by  &ge, 
itfut  which,  in  her  better  days,  must  have  competed  with  the  silver 
tones  of  Barry  himself,  so  enchanting  in  decay  do  1  remember  it^ — of 
all  her  lady  p«uts  exceeding  herself  in  the  Lady  Quakeress  (there  earth 
touched  heaven  !)  of  O'iCeefe,  when  she  played  it  to  the  "  merry  cousin  " 
of  Lewis — and  Mrs.  Mattocks,  the  aensibtest  of  viragos — and  Miss  Pope, 
agentlewoman  ever,  to  the  verge  of  ungentiLity,  with  Churchill's  compli- 
tnent  still  burnishing  upon  her  gav  Honeycomb  lips.    There  are  the  two 

I  &tntiistet5,  and  Sedgwick,  and  Kelly,  and  Dignum  (t>iggy),  and  the 
bygone  features  of  Mrs.  Ward,  matchless  in  Lady  Loverule  ;  and  the 

.  coUective  majesty  of  the  whoir  Kemble  family,  and  (Shakspeare'a 
wonutEt}  Dora  Jordan  ;  and,  by  her,  tiVO  Antics,  who  in  farmer  and  in 
latter  days  have  chiefly  beguiled  us  of  our  griefs  ;  whoge  portraits  we 
shall  strive  to  recall,  tor  the  sympathy  of  those  who  may  not  have  had 

^_tbe  beneSt  of  viewing  the  matchless  Higbgate  Collection* 
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0  for  a  "slip-shod  muse,"  to  celebrate  in  numbers,  loose  and 
shambling  aa  himself,  the  merits  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Suett, 
comedian ! 

Richard,  or  rather  Dicky  Suett — for  so  in  his  lifetime  he  was  be&t  pleased 
to  be  called,  and  time  hath  ratified  the  appellation — lieth  buried  on  the 
ttorth  side  ot  the  cemetery  of  Holy  Paul,  to  whos*^  service  his  nonage 
and  tender  years  were  set  apart  and  dedicated.  There  are  who  do  yet 
remember  him  at  that  period — his  pipe  clear  and  harmonious.  He 
would  often  speak  of  his  chorister  days,  when  he  was  "  cherub  Dicky." 

What  clipped  his  winga,  or  made  it  expedient  that  he  should  ex- 
change the  holy  for  the  profane  stale  ^  whether  he  had  lost  his  good 
voice  (his  best  recommendation  to  that  office),  like  Sir  John,  "  with 
hallooing  and  singing  of  anthems ; "  or  whether  he  was  adjudged  to 
lack  something,  even  in  those  early  years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable 
to  an  occupatiion  which  professeth  to  " comnxeree  with  the  skies" — I 
could  never  rightly  learn  ;  hut  we  find  him,  after  the  probation  of  a  twelve- 
month or  sOj  reverting  to  a  secular  condition,  and  become  one  of  us. 

1  think  be  was  not  altogether  of  that  timber,  out  of  which  cathedral 
•eats  and  soundiJig  boanls  are  hewed.  But  if  a  glad  heart— kind  and 
therefore  glad — be  any  part  of  sanctity^  then  miglit  the  pol>e  of  Motley, 
with  which  be  invested  himseif  with  so  much  humility  after  his  depri- 
vation, and  which  he  wore  so  long  with  so  much  blameless  satisfaction 
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10  MaNetfuui  to  the  public,  be  Accepted  fnr  n  Burplice — his  white  rtolr 
■ndaAt. 

The  fint  frviU  (»f  hU  lecnUrUation  was  »u  cuga^mciit  u^a  llic 
hoaiida  of  Old  Drury,  at  whti-h  theatre  be  comniet]ced»  84  I  liavi-  km 
ttid,  villi  adopting  tbe  uuDucrr  (»f  PArsuiu  in  uld  iiiea's  c-hanct:cn> 
At  tbe  period  iu  whicli  mmt  uf  us  kacw  him.  he  was  no  man-  m 
JwitifnT  thin  be  wms,  in  auv  trur  seoMr  himsctJ'  ioiiUble. 

Hems  tbe  Robin  Gotxi  -  Fellow  df  the  stage.  He  tyinit  in  to  trouble 
•11  thmgt  wiUt  «  welcome  perplexity,  himself  no  whit  troubled  furtbc 
■ittii.  He  WM  knuwD,  like  Puck,  by  his  note — Ua!  Huf  HaV 
HHcCimes  dcepentng  to  Eo  /  Ho  !  Ho  I  with  nn  irteKlstjbie  JiccceiuK. 
<iaiv«d  periupc  rHDOtely  from  his  ecclfsiastirail  education,  fbnrign  tn 
kit  prototTpe,  of — O  La !  ThouMncls  of  hesrU  yet  respond  to  tl* 
ciwiekling  0  La  f  of  Dtcky  Suctt,  bruught  Utck  to  their  remcmbnnH 
by  the  fajtbful  tTatiftcrtpt  of  his  frimd  .Vlatht^ws'^  mimicnr.  The  "  fonx 
•^■•tare  oom\A  no  furtber  go."  He  drolled  upon  tbe  stock  of  iIkk 
l«o  ^Ikbfeft  ridier  than  the  nickoo. 

CAir,  that  tnMibles  all  Ibe  world,  wuti  furg:otten  in  bis  com|jo«ituii. 
Had  be  bad  but  two  gnm^  (nay,  half  ti  gmin)  of  it,  be  couid  neirer 
Inve  Mpported  btnuclf  upon  tbo«c:  two  spider's  stringSj  which  serral 
kta  (in  tike  Utter  part  of  his  unmixed  existence)  aa  legs.  A  doubt  or 
m  M^plt!  most  bare  made  him  totter,  a  sigh  have  putft-d  him  dovm; 
die  wdgbt  of  a  tinpwn  bad  staggered  bim,  a  wrinkle  made  him  lose  bis 
balance.  But  ou  hr  went,  scmmbling  upon  those  niry  ^^tilts  of  iiii, 
vitb  Bobtn  Good-Fclbw,  "tlioiougb  bruke,  thorough  briar."  ri!ck1cM 
of  a  scntcbed  fi^e  or  «  turn  doublet, 

Shalnpeafv  Ibresaw  hiia.  wbeu  he  fraoied  hia  fools  xiid  ^ 
TbejT  bare  *I1  tbe  true  Suett  stamp,  a  loose  gait,  a  sUpper^*  toiij^ 
tloi  last  tbe  rcadv  miilwiie  to  u  witiiout-paiin-dvlive:ml  ji;st  ;  in  wc 
t^|lii  as  air,  venting  truthn  drep  as  the  centre ;  with  idlest  rhyi 
%Ktaft%  martit  when  busir«t,  ^jngiog  with  Lear  in  the  tenifient,  or 
TSgrat  Ibe  bvlterjr  hau-b 

JIacb    Baaniater  and  br   liad   thf   fortune  to  be   more  ol    prr 
fanMritc*  with  tbe  town  thmi  any  aclor^  brfore  or  kfter,     Tlie  dit 
CIHCv   I   take    it.    was   thi^:— J«ek    was  more  hci>n-nl    tiir    hi»    :^W( 
good^iaturrd.  nioral,  pretentions.     Dieky  mu  mure-  Uki^d  for  Wis  »wt 
nod^natarrd.  no  pretenaioDs  nt  all,     Vuur   whulc  cttn^eit-net-  »Lirreit 
with  BannBtcr's  p«rfonnauce  of  Walter  in  tlu*  Chililren  iii  tbe  Wood-^^ 
how  dcarlr  be»uti/vl   it   was  I— but    Uieky  seeiued   like  u  tlung,  ^H 
Sbaktprarr  Vky%  of  Love.  b>o  youiig  to  know  what  eouseicncc  is.     I^H 
put  us  into  Vrsta's  daya.     Kvil  tied  iK-lore  liim— not  as  fmm  Jack.^H 
iTom  an  antagonist^ — but  brcjiuse  it  coiikl  not  touch   binu  »ny  mof^' 
Ihau  a  ntnnon-haJl  a  tiy.     He  was  dcltvered  bum  the  burthi-n  of  tliat 
dcnth ;   and.  wbrn   ])ratb  eanie   himself,  not   in  nictAphor,  tti  fetoh 
Oicky    tt  is  iT't.'urtleil  o(  him   by  Hulwrt   Pnliner,  who  kitiiUy  wnti'hed 
hb  exit,  ibat  be  recetvrtl  the  \nsi  i>troke,  neither  vrtryiim  bis  necuntcHiirfJ 
tmwuilbtv.  tKir  tune,  with  the  Miuple  excUiimlion,  worthy  to  liavc  been 
re«xwil(Hl  lit  hi*  rpiUpb— 0  La  !—0  Im  /  Bobtry  f  "^ 
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MR.  MUND£N 

NOT  many  nights  ago  we  had  come  home  from  seeing  this  extm- 
ordixiary  performer  in  Cockletop ;  and  when  we  retired  to  our 
pillow,  his  whimsical  image  still  stuck  by  us,  in  a  manner  as  to  threaten 
sleep.  In  vain  we  tried  to  divest  ourselves  of  it  by  conjuring  up  the  moat 
c^poaite  associations.  We  resolved  to  be  serious.  We  raised  up  the 
gzavest  to{MC8  of  life ;  private  misery,  public  calamity.  All  would  not 
do. 

There  the  antic  sate 

Mocking  our  state 

his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume — all  the  strange  things 
which  he  had  raked  tf^ether — his  serpentine  rod  swagging  about  in 
his  pocket — Cleopatra's  tear,  and  the  rest  of  bis  relics — O'Keefe's  wild 
&rce,  and  his  wilder  commentary — till  the  passion  of  laughter,  like 
grief  in  excess,  relieved  itself  by  its  own  weight,  inviting  the  sleep 
which  in  the  first  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  we  were  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No  sooner  did  we  fall  into 
■lumbers,  than  the  same  image,  only  more  perplexing,  assailed  us  in 
the  shape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Muuden,  but  five  hundred,  were 
dancing  before  us,  like  the  &ces  which,  whether  you  will  or  no,  come 
when  you  have  been  taking  opium — all  the  strange  combinations, 
which  this  strangest  of  all  strange  mortals  ever  shot  his  proper  coun- 
tenance into,  irom  the  day  he  came  commissioned  to  dry  up  the  tears 
of  the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  Edwin.  O  tor 
the  power  of  the  pencil  to  have  fixed  them  when  we  awoke  !  A  season 
or  two  since  there  was  exhibited  a  Hogarth  gallerj-.  We  do  not  see 
why  there  should  not  be  a  Munden  gallery.  In  richness  and  variety 
the  latter  would  not  fall  far  short  of  the  former. 

There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of  Knight,  one  face  (but  what 
a  one  it  is !)  of  Liston ;  but  Munden  has  none  that  you  can  properly 
pin  down,  and  call  his.  When  you  think  he  has  exhausted  his  battery 
of  looks,  in  unaccountable  warfare  with  your  gravity,  suddenly  he 
S{ax>ut8  out  an  entirely  new  set  of  features,  like  Hydra.  He  is  not 
one,  but  legion.  Not  so  much  a  comedian,  as  a  company.  If  his  name 
could  be  multiplied  like  his  countenance,  it  might  fill  a  play-bill.  He, 
and  he  alone,  literally  niakes  faces :  applied  to  any  other  person,  the 
l^rase  is  a  mere  figure,  denoting  certain  modifications  of  the  human 
countenance.  Out  of  some  invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for  faces,  as 
his  friend  Suett  used  for  wigs,  and  fetches  them  out  as  easily.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  some  day  put  out  the  head  of  a 
river  horse ;  or  come  forth  a  pewit,  or  lapwing,  some  feathered  meta- 
morphosis. 

We  have  seen  this  gifted  actor  in  Sir  Christopher  Curry — in  Old 
Domton — diffuse  a  glow  of  sentiment  which  has  made  the  pulse  of  a 
crowded  theatre  beat  like  that  of  one  man ;  when  lie  has  come  in  aid 
of  the  pulpit,  doing  good  to  the  moral  heart  of  a  people.  We  have 
seen  some  faint  approaches  to  this  sort  of  excellence  in  other  players. 
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But  in  what,  his  been  tmlj  denotuitvted  "the  sublime  of  Jkrcc," 
MiMaka  itbtadt  oot  ag.  liagle  &atl  mwcrompaaied  as  Hogarth .  Hogartb, 
^ttwBgc  to  td^  had  no  faUbwer^  The  school  of  Mund^Q  b^g-ao,  and 
swst  *Ti*^.  with  hiniaelC 

Can  maj  man  womdtr,  like  bim?  can  Any  mmn  see  ghoits,  like  him? 
m  JS§kt  ttttih  Au  ovu  jAod^nit — ^esHi — as  he  Joes  in  that  straogelj- 
a<Htec*cd  thiug^  the  Cobkrof  PresUm — where  his  aUcruAtions  irom  ibe 
GtaUff  to  the  UAfTkUkcO;,  ajid  hoto  the  Magiulioo  to  the  Cobler,  keep 
Ifce  hnin  of  the  spectJitor  in  sa  wild  a  ferment^  as  if  some  Arabiui 
Ni^t  were  betng^  acted  befw?  him,  or  as  if  Thalaba  were  no  tale !  Who 
like  hjati  can  th^trw,  or  ever  attempted  to  throw,  a  supernatural  interest 
over  Ibe  cdnuDooest  dM4]i5''lLfe  objects  ?  A  table,  or  a  Joint  stool,  xd  his 
uwie|itinii,  mes  into  a  dignity  eqidraleat  to  Cassiopeia's  chair.  U  ii 
iftimuJ  witfc  eoDstellatory  importaDce.  You  cuLtld  not  speak  of  it 
with  more  defnt^ce,  if  it  were  mounted  into  the  firmaoient.  A  beggar 
in  tl>e  hands  of  Michael  Angel'v  says  Fuscli,  pose  the  Patriarcb  of 
Povcfty,  So  the  gusto  of  Mundea  antiquates  and  ennobles  what  it 
feaocbes.  His  pots  and  his  ladles  aiv  as  grxad  and  primaJ  ^  the 
Trthingpots  and  hooks  seen  in  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter, 
caafrm plated  by  him,  aioounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  He  uudersUnds 
a  kg  of  mattoD  in  its  quiddity.  H?  stands  wondering^  amid  thi^ 
eommonplacK  materials  of  Ufe^  like  primtpral  mstn,  with  the  sun  and 
stars  abocit  him, 

£ua 
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LaMb  took  the  name  of  Elm,  which  should,  he  said^  be  pronQimc 
Kilia.  (WitUam  Hont  rhymed  it  to  "desire*'),  fifom  an  pld  clerk,  an 
Italian^  al  the  South-Sea  House  in  Lamb's  time,  timt  is,  in  1791- 
179a.  Writing  to  John  Taylor  iu  July,  1S2I,  just  after  he  had  taken 
over  the  magazine  (see  below).  Lamb  says,  referring  to  the  South- 
Sea  House  efisiy,  "  having  a  brother  now  there,  and  doubting  how  he 
ought  relish  certain  descriptions  in  it,  ]  clapt  down  the  name  of  Ella 
to  it,  which  passed  off  pretty  w«U,  for  Ella  himself  added  the  function 
of  an  author  to  that  of  a  scrivener,  like  myselt"  No  Hterary  work  by 
the  original  Elia  has,  however,  come  to  light. 
Continuing  Lamb  says  :— 

"  I  went  the  other  day  (not  having  seen  him  [Elia]  for  a  year)  to 
Uugh  over  with  tiiin  at  vay  usurpation  of  tus  name,  and  fouud  bin, 
alatt :  iiu  more  than  a  name,  for  he  died  of  consumption  eleven  months 
ago,  and  !  kpew  not  of  it.  So  the  name  baa  fairly  devolved  to  me,  I 
think  ;  and  'Us  all  be  has  left  me." 

Elia-.  Ejinays  ajhick  have  appeared  under  that  »ujTt<itiirt  in  ths 
L<milon  MivjO-zine,  waa  published  early  m  1823.  Lamb's  originaL 
intention  was  to  furnish  the  book  with  a  whintsical  preface,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  letter  to  John  Taylor>  dated  December  7,  ISSS: — 

"Dear  Sir, — \  should  like  the  enclosed  Dedication  to  be  printed^ 
unless  you  dislike  it.  1  like  it.  It  is  in  the  olden  style.  But  if  you 
object  to  it,  put  forth  the  book  as  it  is ;  only  pray  don't  let  the  printer 
mistake  the  word  curt  for  cVfTst. 

"C.  L. 
"  DEDICATION, 


"To  THE  Friendly  and  Judicious  Beadeb, 

who  will  take  these  Papers^  as  they  were  meant ;  not  understanding 
every  thing  perversely  in  its  absolute  and  litetxl  sense,  but  giving  fair 
construction,  as  to  an  after-dinner  conversation  ;  allowing  for  the  rash- 
ness and  necessary  incompleteness  of  first  thoughts  ;  and  not  remeniber- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  an  after  taunt,  words  spoken  peradventute  after 
the  fourth  glass,  the  Author  wishes  (what  he  would  will  fur  himself) 
plenty  of  good  friends  to  stand  by  him,  good  books  to  solace  him. 
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prosperous  events  to  all  his  honest  undertakings,  axul  a  candid  inter* 
pretation  to  his  most  hasty  words  and  actions.  The  other  sort  (and  he 
hopes  many  of  them  will  purchase  his  book  too)  he  greets  with  the 
curt  invitation  of  Timon,  '  Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap : '  or  he  disooisses 
them  with  the  confident  security  of  the  philosopher, — *  you  beat  but  on 
the  case  of  £lia.'  • 

"  On  better  consideration,  pray  omit  that  Dedication.  The  Essays 
want  no  Prefiice:  they  are  all  Preface.  A  Prefiwe  is  nothing  but 
a  talk  with  the  reader ;  and  they  do  nothing  else.     Pray  omit  it. 

"  There  will  be  a  sort  of  Pre&ce  in  the  next  Magazine,  which  may  act 
as  an  advertisement,  but  not  proper  for  the  volume. 

"  Let  £lia  come  forth  bare  as  he  was  bom. 

"C.  L- 

"  N.B.— i^o  Preface." 

The  "sort  of  Prefece  in  the  next  number"  was  the  "Character  of 
the  Late  £lia"  (see  page  151). 

Elia  did  not  reach  a  second  edition  in  Lamb's  lifetime,  that  is  to 
say,  just  twelve  years,  although  the  editions  into  which  it  has  passed 
between  his  death  and  the  present  day  are  practically  uncountable. 
Why,  considering  the  popularity  of  the  essays  as  they  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine,  the  book  should  have  found  so  6ew  purchasers  is  a 
problem  difficult  of  solution.  Lamb  himself  seems  to  have  attributed 
some  of  the  cause  to  Southey's  objection,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  Elia  "wanted  a  sounder  religious  feeling  "  (see  Vol.  L,  page  226) ; 
but  that  probably  made  no  serious  difference.  Possibly  the  book  was 
too  dear :  it  was  published  at  9s.  6d. 

Ordinary  reviewers  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  at  all  that  a  rare 
humorist,  humanist  and  master  of  prose  had  arisen,  although  among 
the  finer  intellects  who  had  any  inclination  to  search  for  excellence 
for  excellence'  sake  lAmb  made  his  way.  William  Hazlitt,  for  ex- 
ample, drew  attention  to  the  rich  quality  of  Elia ;  as  also  did 
Leigh  Hunt ;  and  William  Hone,  who  cannot,  however,  as  a  critic 
be  mentioned  with  these,  was  tireless  in  advocating  the  book.  Among 
strangers  to  Lamb  who  from  the  first  extolled  his  genius  was  Miss 
Mitford.     But  Elia  did  not  sell 

Ten  years  passed  before  Lamb  collected  his  essays  again,  and  then 
in  1833  was  published  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  with  Edward  Moxon's 
imprint.  The  mass  of  minor  essays  in  the  London  Magazine  and  else- 
where, which  Lamb  disregarded  when  he  compiled  his  two  collections, 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  present  edition.  The  Last  Essays  of 
Elia  had  little,  if  any,  better  reception  than  the  first ;  and  Lamb  had 
the  mortification  of  being  asked  by  the  Norris  fiunily  to  suppress  the 
exquisite  and  kindly  little  memoir  of  Randal  Norris,  entitled  "  A  Death- 
Bed  "  (see  page  246),  which  was  held  to  be  too  personal.  When,  in 
1835,  after  Lamb's  death,  a  new  edition  of  Elia  and  The  Last  Essays 
of  Elia  was  issued,  the  "Conferaious  of  a  Drunkard"  took  its  place 
(see  Vol.  L,  page  133). 
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Meanwhile  a  Philadelphian  firm  had  been  beforehand  with  Lamb, 
and  had  issued  in  18S8  a  second  series  ot  Elia.  The  American  edition 
of  Elia  had  been  the  same  as  the  English  except  for  a  slightly 
different  arrangement  of  the  essays.  But  when  in  1838  the  American 
second  series  was  issued,  it  was  found  to  contain  three  pieces  not  by 
Lamb  at  all  A  trick  of  writing  superficially  like  Lamb  had  been 
growing  in  the  London  Magazine  ever  since  the  beginning ;  hence  the 
confusion  of  the  American  editor.  The  three  articles  not  by  Lamb, 
as  he  pointed  out  to  N.  P.  Willis  (see  PenciUings  by  the  Way),  are 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  "  The  Nuns  and  Ale  of  Caverswell,"  and  "  Valentine's 
Day."  Of  these  Allan  Cunningham  wrote  the  second,  and  B.  W. 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  the  other  two.  The  volume  contained  only 
eleven  essays  which  Lamb  himself  selected  for  The  Last  Essays  of 
Elia :  it  was  eked  out  with  the  three  spurious  pieces  above  referred 
to,  with  several  pieces  never  collected  by  Lamb,  and  with  four  of  the 
humorous  articles  in  the  Works,  1818.  Bernard  Barton's  sonnet  "To 
Elia  "  stood  as  introduction.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  interesting  book, 
as  books  lacking  authority  of^en  are. 

In  the  notes  that  follow  reference  is  often  made  to  Lamb's  Key. 
This  is  a  paper  explaining  certain  initials  and  blanks  in  Elia,  which 
Lamb  drew  up  for  R.  B.  Pitman,  a  fellow  clerk  at  the  East  India  House, 
and  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Alexander  Ireland.  The 
MS.  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  With  Elia  and  His  Friends^ 
who  suggests  that  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  not  to  place  too  much 
faith  in  all  Lamb's  attributions.  I  give  it  here  in  full,  merely  remarking 
that  the  first  numerals  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  original  edition  of  Elia 
and  those  in  brackets  to  the  present  volume : — 


S.  T.  C. . 
Alice  W n 

Mrs.  S.   '. 
R.   . 

Granville  S. 
E.  a 
B.    . 
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32 
45 
46 
47 
47 
47 


49 


14 

'21 

'31' 
'21' 


Maynard,  hanged  himself. 
George  Dyer,  Poet. 
Hodges. 


-  50  [23] 
..  50  [23] 
..       59  M 


Dr.  Trollope, 

Thornton. 

Scott,  died  in  Bedlam. 

Maunde,  dismiss'd  school. 

Chs.  Valentine  le  Grice. 

Favell ;  left  Cambrg  because  he  was  asbam'd  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  house-painter  thc:re. 

Franklin,  Gramr  Mast.,  Hertford. 

Marmaduke  Thompson. 

Kenney,  Dramatist.     Author  of  Haisirt^  Wind, 
&c 

60  [36]    Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    [Not  in  Iamb's  auto- 
graph.] 

Feigned  (Winterton). 

No  meaning. 

Mrs.  Spinkes. 

Ramsay,    London    Library,    Ludg.    St.  ;    now 

extmct. 
Granville  Sharp.    [Not  in  Lamb's  autograph.] 
Edward  Bumey,  half-brother  of  Miss  Buraiey. 

Braham,  now  a  Xtian. 

Distrest  Sailors. 
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T M. 

Susan  P. 

.  Pi 

igex^ 

85 
86 

R.  N.      . 

.'      906 

90 

C.  . 

,      9t6 

95 

F.  . 

,    aaa 

97 

a  F.     . 

.    338 

104 

LordC. 

•    343 

106 

Sallv  W r 

St.  L.     .' 

.    348 

loB 
108 
117 

a.  Rector  of - 

,     9681 

'17 

JekyU, 

Susan  Peirson. 

Randal  Norris,  Sabtreasr,  Inner  Temple. 

Coleridge. 

Field. 

BaroQ  Field,  brother  of  Frank. 

Lxird  CatneUbrd. 

Salty  Winter. 

Jas.  White,  author  oiFalitafs  Utters. 

\  No  meaning. 


Thc  "London  Maoazinb" 

The  I/omZon  Maqaai'Mf  with  John  Scott  (1783-1821)  as  its  editor, 
was  founded  in  1820  by  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy.  Its  first  number 
was  dated  Januaty^  1820,  and  Lamb's  first  contribution  was  in  the 
ntunber  for  August  1 820.  Lamb  had  known  Scott  when  editor  of  The 
Champion  in  1814  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  449),  but,  according  to  Talfourd, 
it  was  Hazlitt  who  introduced  Lamb  to  the  London  Magazine, 

John  Scott,  who  was  the  author  of  two  interesting  books  of  travel,  A 
Visit  to  Paris  in  1824  «^  Ports  Bevisited  in  1815,  was  an  admirable 
editor,  and  all  was  going  exceedingly  well  until  he  plunged  into  a 
feud  with  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  general,  and  John  Gibson  Lockhart 
in  particular,  the  story  of  which  in  mil  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Lang's  lAfe 
and  Loiters  of  Lockhart,  I896.  This  is  no  place  for  the  narration. 
Let  it  suffice  that  Scott  resented  Slackwood^s  attitude  to  the  Cockney 
school  of  literature ;  that  he  replied  furiously  and  indiscreetly ;  that 
Lockhart  had  no  course  but  to  challenge  him  ;  that  Scott  did  not  meet 
the  challenge  with  the  alacrity  which  one  could  wish ;  that  finally  he 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Lockhart's  friend  and  second  J.  H.  Christie, 
and  a  duel  with  pistols  was  fought  at  Chalk  Farm  on  Febnury  I6, 
1821.  Peter  George  Patmore,  fether  of  Coventry  Patmore,  assistant 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine,  and  afterwards  a  friend  of  Lamb, 
stood  as  second  to  Scott,  who  was  shot  above  the  hip.  The  wound  was 
at  first  thought  lightly  of,  but  Scott  died  on  February  27^  1821 — an 
able  man  much  regretted. 

The  magazine  did  not  at  first  show  signs  of  Scott's  loss  ;  it  continued 
to  bear  the  imprint  of  its  original  publ^hers  and  its  quality  remained 
very  high.  With  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  writing  regularly  this  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  But  four  months  after  the  death  of  Scott  and  eighteen 
months  after  its  establishment  the  London  Magazine  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  Taylor  &  Hessey,  the  first  number  with  their 
imprint  being  dated  August,  1821 .  Although  for  a  while  no  diminutitm 
of  merit  was  perceptible  and  rather  an  access  of  gaiety — for  Taylor 
brought  Hood  with  him  and  John  Hamilton  Reynolds — ^yet  the  high 
editorial  standards  of  Scott  ceased  to  be  applied.  Thenceforward  the 
decline  of  the  magazine  was  steady. 

John  Taylor  (1781-1864),  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Tayl<Hr  & 
Hessey,  was  known  as  the  identifier  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  the 
author  of  "Junius,"  on  which  subject  he  had   issued  three  books. 
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Although  unfitted  for  the  post,  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  London  Mag^ 
*«n*  until  it  was  again  sold  in  I83.'>.  Previously  the  office  of  Taylor's 
firm  had  been  at  93  Fleet  Street,  but  he  now  moved  to  IS  Waterloo 
T*ii4ee,  where  the  London  Magaginei  dinners  (at  one  of  which  Lamb 
probably  first  met  Befnard  B«rton)  were  held. 

With  the  beginning  of  1 8^5  Taylor  nude  a  change  in  the  magazine. 
I^e  started  a  new  series,  and  increased  tlie  si^e  and  the  price.  But  the 
experiment  did  not  aaswef  ;  the  spirit  had  evaporated;  and  in  the 
vutumn  he  sold  it  to  Henry  Southern  (I799-1£>^3),  who  had  founded 
the  Retrospective  Review  in  1820.  The  last  number  of  the  London 
MagOMma  to  bear  Taylor  &  Hessey's  name,  and  (in  my  opinion)  to  con- 
tain anything  by  Lamb,  was  Au^st,  18!^5.  The  September  number 
was  published  by  Hunt  &  Garke.  Its  subsequent  history  hu  little 
interest 

1  Lamb  wrote  more  or  less  steadily  for  the  London  Magazine,  from 
August,  1820.  until  the  end  of  1823,  but  from  January  to  August,  IBS*, 
be  contributed  nothing.  We  have  no  definite  information  on  the  matter, 
but  there  is  every  indication  in  Lamb's  Letters  that  Taylor  was  penuri- 
ous and  not  clever  in  his  relations  with  contributors.  Scott  Lamb 
seems  to  have  admired  and  liked ;  but  even  in  Scott's  day  payment 
does  not  qeem  to  have  been  prompt.  Lamb  was  paid^  accoT^dii^  to 
Barry  Cornwall,  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  other  writers,  who 
received  for  prose  a  pound  a  pa^e.  Lamb  himself  says  that  the  rate 
for  htra  was  twenty  guiueaa  a  sheets  a  aheet  being  sixteen  pages  ;  and 
he  told  Moore  that  he  had  received  £170  for  two  years'  Elia.  In  a 
letter  to  Barton  in  January,  1 833,  Lamb  remarks :  '*  B— - —  [Baldwin] 
who  first  engaged  me  as  '  Elia '  has  not  paid  me  up  yet  (nor  any  of  us 
without  repeated  mortifying  appeals)." 

The  following  references  to  the  Lomdon  in  Lamb's  letters  to  Barton 
tell  the  story  of  its  decadence  quite  clearly  enough.  In  May,  1823: — 
'^I  cannot  but  think  the  London  drags  heavily.  I  miss  Janus 
[Waine Wright].  And  O  how  it  misses  Haslitt  —  Procter,  tooj  is 
aflfronted  (as  Janus  has  been)  with  their  abominable  curtailment  of 
his  things/' 
Again,  a  little  later,  in  September: — 

"The  '  London  *  I  fear  falls  off. — I  linger  aniong  ife  creaking  raftert» 
Ske  the  last  rat.     It  will  topple  down,  if  they  don't  get  some  Buttresses, 
They  have  pulled  down  three,  W.  Hazlitt,  Procter,  and  their  best  stay, 
tind  light-hearted  Wainwright,  their  Janus." 
In  January,  IB94,  at  the  beginning  of  his  eight  months'  silence  : — 
"The  London  must  do  without  me  for  a  time,  a  time,  and  half  a 
|[time,  jbr  I  have  lost  all  interest  about  it/' 
Again,  in  December,  IS34  : — - 

"Taylor  &  Hessey  finding  their  magazine  goes  off  very  heavily  at 
rSs.  6d,,  are  prudently  going  to  raise  their  price  another  shilling;  and 
liaving  already  more  authors  than  they  want,  intend  to  increase  the 
Dumber  of  them.  If  they  set  up  against  the  New  Monthly,  they  must 
change  their  present  handa.  It  is  not  tying  the  dead  carcase  of  a 
Review  to  a  half-dead  Magazine  will  do  their  business/' 
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In  January,  1825  (to  Sarah  Hutchinson) : — 

"You  ask  about  the  editor  of  the  Lend.  I  know  of  none.  This 
first  specimen  [of  a  new  series]  is  flat  and  pert  enough  to  justify  sub- 
scribers, who  grudge  at  t'oth^  shilling." 

In  this  number,  January,  1825,  Lamb  was  represented  by  the 
"  Letter  to  an  Old  Gentleman  whose  Education  has  been  Neglected," 
the  "Vision  of  Horns,"  and  the  "Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Liston." 

Next  month  Lamb  writes,  again  to  Buton : — 

"  Our  second  Number  [of  the  new  series]  is  all  trash.  What  are 
T.  &  H.  about  ?  It  is  whip  syllabub,  '  thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit 
or  delight '.  Thin  sown !  not  a  germ  of  fruit  or  com.  Why  did 
poor  Scott  die !  There  was  comfort  in  writing  with  such  associates  as 
were  his  little  band  of  scribblers,  some  [gone  away,  some  affronted 
away,  and  I  am  left  as  the  solitary  widow  [in  one  of  Barton's  poems] 
looking  for  watercresses." 

Finally,  in  August,  1825  : — 

"Taylor  has  dropt  the  'London*.  It  was  indeed  a  dead  weight. 
It  was  Job  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  I  shuffle  off*  my  part  of  the 
pack,  and  stand  like  Christian  with  light  ai^  merry  shoulders." 

In  addition  to  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  the  London  Magazine  had  more  or 
less  regular  contributions,  in  its  best  days,  from  De  Quincey,  Allan 
Cunningham  (Nalla),  T.  G.  Wainewright,  afterwards  the  poisoner,  but 
in  those  days  an  amusing  weaver  of  gay  artificial  prose,  John  Clare, 
Bernard  Barton,  H.  F.  Gary,  Richard  Ayton,  George  Darley,  Thomas 
Hood,  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Bowring,  John  Poole,  B.  W. 
Procter ;  while  among  occasional  writers  for  it  were  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Landor  and  Julius  Hare. 

The  essay,  "Stage  Illusion/'  in  the  number  for  August,  1825,  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  that  Lamb  contributed.  (In  this  connection  see  Mr. 
Bertram  Dobell's  Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb,  1903.)  He  then  passed 
over  to  Colbum's  New  Monthly  MagaziTtetvh^e  the  "Popular  Fallacies" 
appeared,  together  with  certain  other  of  his  later  essays.  His  last  contri- 
bution to  that  magazine  was  dated  September,  1S2D.  In  1827  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  selecting  Garrick  play  extracts  for  Hone's  Table  Book, 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  for  a  while  after  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  interested  in  writing  acrostics  and  album  verses  than  prose.  In 
1831,  however,  Moxon's  Englishman's  Magazine  offered  harbourage 
for  anything  Lamb  cared  to  give  it,  and  a  Inief  revival  of  Elia  (under 
the  name  of  Peter)  resulted.  With  its  death  in  October,  1831,  Lamb's 
writing  career  practically  ceased. 

In  the  notes  that  follow  I  have  enumerated  only  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  text  of  the  essays  in  Elia  and  The  Last  Essays  of 
Elia  and  the  text  as  they  first  appeared  in  the  Lofidon  Magazine  and 
other  places. 
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Page  1.     The  South-Sea  House. 

London  Magazine^  Aoffost,  1820. 

Although  the  "  Bachelcv's  CompUint  of  the  Behavioor  of  Married 
People,"  "  Valentine's  Day/'  and  "  On  the  Acting  of  Munden,"  were  all 
written  before  this  essay,  it  is  none  the  less  the  first  of  the  essays  of 
Elia.  I  have  remarked,  in  the  notes  to  a  small  edition  of  EUa^  that  it 
is  pobably  unique  in  literature  for  an  author  to  find  himself,  as  Lamb 
did,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  by  recording  impressions  gathered  in  his 
seventeenth  ;  but  I  think  now  that  Lamb  probably  visited  his  brother 
at  the  South-Sea  House  from  time  to  time  in  later  years,  and  gathered 
other  impressions  then.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  partly  by  the  fiu:t 
that  Thomas  Tame  (see  below)  was  not  appointed  Deputy-Accountant 
until  four  or  five  years  after  Lamb  had  left. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  Lamb's  duties  were  at  the  South*Sea 
House  or  how  long  he  was  there :  probably  only  for  the  twenty-three 
weeks — from  September,  1791 — mentioned  in  the  receipt  below,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  J.  A.  Rutter  in  a  little  exhibition  of  documents  illustra- 
tive of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  the  Albert  Museum  at  Exeter : — 

Reed  8*b  febr  179a  of  the  HoaUe  South  Sea  Cempanjr  by  the  hands  of  tbdr  Secretaty 
IVelve  pouada  is.  6d.  for  23  weeks  attendanoe  in  the  Eiaminera  Offio& 

£ia  I  6.  Chas.  Lamb; 

which  shows  that  Lamb's  salary  was  half  a  guinea  weekly,  paid  half- 
yearly.  His  brother  John  was  already  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  rising  to  Accountant.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  through  his  influence  Uiat  Charles  was  admitted, 
with  the  view  of  picking  up  book-keeping ;  but  the  real  patron  and 
intooducer  was  Joseph  Paice,  one  of  the  directors,  whom  we  meet  on 
pages  80  and  36 1.  Whether  Lamb  had  ideas  of  remaining,  or  whether 
he  merely  filled  a  temporary  gap  lin  the  Examiners'  Office,  we  cannot 
tell.     He  passed  to  the  East  India  House  in  the  spring  of  179^. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  London  Magazmet  an  interesting 
little  evdogy  of  this  essay  was  dropped  into  a  review  of  Keats'  Poems, 
probably  horn  the  pen  of  Soott  the  editor,  with  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  poet  in  the  difference  between  true  sentiment  and  &lse.    Thus : — 

.  .  .  That  most  beautiful  Paper,  (bjr  a  correapoDdent  of  coutie)  in  our  last  numb^,  on 
the  "  ledger-men"  (^  the  South  Sea'  House,  is  an  etegaut  reproof  erf  such  short-sighted 
views  of  character ;  such  idle  hostilities  agaiiost  the  reiUities  of  life.  How  free  from  in- 
tolerance of  evenr  sort  must  the  spirit  be,  that  ocuiceived  that  paper,^K)r  took  off  so  &jr  and 
dear  an  impression  from  Eacts  I  It  would  not  be  prone  to  find  su^estion  of  invective  in 
the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells,  as  Mr.  Keats  has  aone  in  a  former  wotIc.  The  author  d 
Endymion  and  Hyperion  must  delight  in  that  Paper ;— and,  to  give  another  example  of 
what  we  mean,  he  must  surely  feel  the  gentle  poetical  beauty  which  is  infused  into  the  star- 
light tale  (rf  Rosamund  Gray,  through  its  vein  of  "  natural  piety."  What  would  that  tale 
be  without  the  Grandmother's  Bible?  How  eclipsed  would  be  lie  gleaming  light  of  such  a 
character  as  Rosamund's,  in  a  re-moddled  state  of  society,  where  it  should  be  the  fashion 
for  wives  to  be  considered  as  dainties  at  a  pic-nic  party,  each  man  Ivinging  his  own  with 
him — but  ready  to  give  and  take  with  those  about  blm  I  Creeds  here  are  out  of  the 
question  altogether ;— we  only  speak  with  reference  to  the  wants  and  instincts  of  the  human 
souL  We  mention  tbeie  things,  not  becaoie  we  desire  to  see  Mr,  Keats  playing  the 
bypocritei  or  enlisted  as  a  florid  declaimer  on  the  profltable  «de  of  things ;  but  because, 
with  our  admiration  of  his  powers,  we  are  loath  to  see  him  irrecoverably  committed  to  a 
flippant  and  false  system  of  reasoning  on  human  nature; — because  to  his  picturesqne 
imagination,  we  wish  that  he  would  add  a  more  pliable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
magnanimous  sensibility. 
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i^c  S,  liv  31.     Simig  to  taiajawtf  AtiM^/  one.     Lamb 
of  tfaB  csoBcctt^    See  his  Itttle  osaj  "Tli«  Let  Pleach  '  (Vol. 
S6^  aad  tiic  wiachiewM  letter  to  Bemarri  BaKAOi.  after  Pa 
Criat  waraiiig  htn  ^piwt  pecoUtioik. 

Pigc  3,  line  34.    Amdertom't.    Bitber  tbe  coiffee-shop  in  Fleet  Street. 
now  Aoderton'a  Hotel,  gr  a  citj  o&faoot  of  it.     Tbe  portrait.  If  it  i 
waa  in  exiatencc-j  ia  no  longer  kiumu  tho^ 

Ptge  3,  but  line  bat  otie.    PemmrU.    Thomas  Fennant  (f7St>-l7^ 
tbe  WeUh  uitiquarr,  aod  tbe  author  <riF  Of  London,  1 790. 

FVge  4,  Unc  I.  Bcsomond't  pond,  etc,  Rosamonds  PomI,  tilJwT 
up  in  I770>  was  at  tbe  sootfa^vest  comer  of  St.  Jatnes'-s  Piirk. 
Acmaa  the  end  of  the  present  Birtl  Cage  W&Ik  ;  the  Mulberry  Gankn 
***vupied   tbe  9itc   of  Buckingliam    PaUce  aikd   Gardeiu.     It  wb  a 
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ptoAnire  reaoit  in  the  Beventoenth  century.  The  mulbem  trees  vere 
planted  by  James  I.,  who  wished  to  introduce  them  to  England  and 
rear  silkwomu.  The  Great  Conduit  in  Cheapaide  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  near  the  Poultry ;  and  the  Little  Conduit,  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  &cing  Foster  Lane.  Water  was  brought  thither  under- 
grcHUid  from  Paddington,     In  times  of  public  rejoicing  they  ran  wine. 

Page  4,  line  4.  Those  grot«$qus  figure*.  Referring  to  the  Huguenot 
refugee*  from  France  aftor  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  The  scene  of  Hogarth's  picture  "Nochi"  is  laid  in  Hog  Lane 
Oaow  a  portion  of  Charing  Cross  Road),  where  a  French  church  (now 
at.  Mary's)  used  to  stand. 

Page  4,  line  15.  Strained  to  the  height.  These  words  were  in  quota- 
tion marks  in  the  London  Magtuine.    From  Paradite  Loti,  VIII.,  454. 

Page  4,  line  S8.  House  of  Derwentv?ater.  James  Radcliffe  (1689- 
I7l6^,  third  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  1715. 

Page  4,  line  86.  Deeut  et  tolamen.  From  Virgil  {^Tteid,  X., 
859)— -"glory  and  consolation." 

Page  4,  line  87.  John  Tijm.  John  Lamb  succeeded  Tipp  as 
Accountant  somewhen  about  1800. 

Page  4,  line  39.  Be  "thottght  an  accountant.  .  . "  An  adaptation 
of  Parson  Adams'  remarks  on  schoolmasterB  in  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrmos,  Chapter  III. :  Book  III.,  Chapter  V. :  "  Indeed  if  this  good 
man  had  an  enthusiasm,  or  what  the  vulgar  call  a  blind  side,  it  was  this : 
he  thottght  a  schoolmaster  the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and 
himself  the  greatest  of  all  schoolmasters :  neither  of  which  points  he 
would  have  given  up  to  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  head  of  an  army." 

Page  4,  Une  48.  With  other  notes.  In  quotation  marks  in  the 
Lon£m  Magazine.    From  Paradise  Lost,  III.,  17. 

Pue  5,  line  S.  J  know  not,  etc.  This  parenthesis  was  not  in  the 
Lon£m  Mageuine,  but  the  following  footnote  was  appended  to  the 
sentence: — 

"  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  the  present  tenant  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Lamb,  a  gentleman  who  is  ha{^  in  the  possessicm  of  some  choice 
fuctures,  and  among  them  a  rare  portrait  of  Milton,  which  I  mean  to 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  going  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refresh 
my  memory  with  the  sight  of  old  scenes.  Mr.  Lamb  has  the  character 
of  a  right  courteous  and  communicative  collected." 

Mr.  tsmh  was,  of  course,  John  Lamb,  or  James  Elia  (see  the  essay 
"My  Relations,"  page  70),  then  (in  1820)  Accountant  of  the  South- 
Sea  House.    He  left  the  Milton  to  his  brother.     It  is  now  in  America. 

Rige  5,  line  3.  "  Sioeet  breasts."  Middleton  in  "  More  Dissemblers 
besides  Women "  has  the  phrase :  "  Well,  go  thy  ways  for  as  sweet- 
breasted  a  page  as  ever  lay  at  his  master's  feet  In  a  truckle-bed." 

Page  5,  line  7.  Like  Lord  Midas.  The  ears  of  Midas,  the  wealthy 
King  of  Phrygia,  were  <^uuiged  to  thoae  of  an  ass  for  saying  that  Ptm 
played  better  than  Apollo. 
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tSa,  amtb  of  lecrccjr.  was  at  last  dBmissed,  And  it  must  be  recorded  to  hii  honour,  that 
wbeo  he  wu  ejected  froiu  bb  office,  he  did  not  ihink  hinueli  di&chuKed  from  his  trust,  but 
cooiinued  lo  refuse  lo  lus  near«t  friends  6.ny  information,  about  the  management  a(  the  office. 

I  borrow  from  Canon  Ainger  an  interesting  note  on  Walter  Plumer, 
written  in  the  eighteen -eighties^  showing  that  Lamb  was  mistaken  on 
,er  matters  too : — 


The  pTMens  Mr.  Plumer.  of  -^Icrton,  Totncss,  a  Kratidsan  of  Richard  Plumer  of  ibe 
SoiRb>Sea  House,  by  no  ini?an!i.  acquiesces  in  the  tnidnian  here  recorded  as  w  hi?  grand- 
fjLlhcr's  origin.  He  believer  thai  Ihoui^h  the  links  are  misaing,  Richard  Plumer  was 
deuended  in  rei^lar  line  from  the  BaroneT.  Sir  Waller  Plumer.  who  died  at  ihe  end  of  the 
snenleentb  century.  Lamb's  memory  has  failed  him  here  in  one  tMpect.  The  "  Bachelor 
Uade/'  Walter  Plumer,  uncle  of  William  Rumer  of  Blakesware,  ww  mosl  oertainly  not  a 
iMCbrior  (see  tb«?  pedigree  of  tiif  family  in  Cussans*  /fcrtfi'rJsMrt). 

M— 


Pdge  6,  line  39. 
blanks  in  some  of  the 


W 


According  to  the  Key  to  the  inittaU  atitj 
which   Lamb  filled  in  for   a   curious 

correspondent  {see  pajje  301),  M stood  for  one  Maynard,     "  M*y- 

dard,  hang'd  himself"*  is  Lamb''8  entry.     He  was  chief  clerk   in  the 
Old  Aanuities  and  Three  Per  Cents,  1788-1793. 

page   6j    line  4L      Soi\g   sutv^   by   Amiens.      See   "As  You  Lik« 
It/'  Act  II,,  Scene  5. 

Page  It  lines  5,  7.     WoolUtt  .  .  .  Hepivorth.     I  know  nothing  of 
these.     Newton  U  of  course  Sir  Isaac. 
Page  7,  line  1 2.     Solemn  fnockery.     In  Ireland's  "  Vortigern,"  the 
•ould-be  Shakespeare  drama,  i»  the  line ; — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er. 
Kemble  gave  the  line  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  first  (and  last)  night, 
and  the  house  taking  the  cue,  the  play  was  damned. 

Page  7,  line  I6.     John  Naps.     In  the  Induction  to  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  one  of  the  servants  aaya  to  Christopher  Sly  : — 

Why,  sir.  you  know  no  house  nor  no  such  maid. 
Nor  no  5Ut;h  fnetl  as  you  havt  feckon'd  up. 
As  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece 
-■ind  Peter  Turph  and  Henry  Pimpemcll 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
Which  never  *ei>c  nor  no  man  ever  saw, 

Ifjdiiciion.  Scew  9.  tines  93-96, 

ly  suddenly  have  felt  the  misgiving  that  he  had  told  too  much, 
Te  invented  this  sudden  cross-trail.    Mr,  Sidney  Lee^  by  the 
wSy^'iays  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  that  John  Naps  of  Greece  should 
be  John  Naps  of  Greets  a  village  near  Winchmere,  in  Gloucestershire, 


Page  7,     OxFonn  in  the  Vacation. 

London    Magasine^  October,    ISSO^  where  it  is  dated  at  the  end, 

"Angiist  5,  1820.     From  my  rooms  lacing  the  Bodleian."      My  own 

ision  is  that   Lamb  wrote  the  essay  at  CamhridgCf  under  tht 

.ce  of  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of 

B20,  and  transferred  the  scene  to  Oxford  by  way  of  mystification.    He 

knew  Oxford,  of  course^  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  fiome  years  and 

it  wna  at  Ounbrtdge  that  he  met  Dyer  and  that  he  saw  the  Milton  MSti. 
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Concerning  a  visit  to  Oxibrd  (in  1810),  Hastitt  had  written,  in  his 
Table  Talk  essay  "On  the  ConTersation  of  Authors,"  in  tiie  pre- 
ceding (the  September)  number  of  the  London  Mctgazine : — 

L [that  is,  Lamb}  once  oame  down  into  tbe  country  to  see  us.    He  was  "  Uke  the 

most  capricious  poet  Ovid  among  the  Goths,"  Tbe  country  people  thought  him  an  oddity, 
and  did  not  understand  his  jc^es.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  bad ;  for  he  did  not  make 
any  while  he  staid.  But  whra  we  crossed  tbe  country  to  OxCcHd,  then  be  moke  a  little. 
He  and  tbe  old  coU^;es  woe  hail-fellow  well-met ;  and  in  the  quadrang^  ne  "  walked 
gowned." 

The  quotation  is  a  reference  to  Lamb's  sonnet,  "  I  was  not  Trained 
in  Academic  Bowers  "  (see  page  SI !)  : — 

Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  'mid  thy  towers. 
Myself  a  nursling,  Oranta,  of  thy  lap ; 
Nfy  brow  seems  t^teiing  with  the  Doctor's  cap, 
And  I  walk^^vunA/. 

Page  7,  line  24.  Vivares  .  .  .  Woollet.  Franks  Vivares  (1709- 
1780),  a  French  engraver  of  landscapes,  who  settled  in  England,  and 
worked  for  Alderman  Boydell  ^e  page  41 6).  His  engravings  of  Claude 
were  peculiarly  fine.  His  son  Thomas  also  engmved.  William  Woollet 
(1 735-1785),  one  of  the  first  of  English  line  engravers,  especially  of 
landscape. 

Page  7,  line  S2.  Agnize.  Lamb  was  fond  of  this  word.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  ingeniously  that  it  was  of  his  own  coinage — from  o^ntu, 
a  lamb — but  the  derivation  is  ad  gnotcere,  to  admowledge,  to  recog- 
nise, and  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  other  places — ^in  "  Othello,"  for 
example  (Act  I.,  Scene  3,  line  232)  :— 

I  doagnise 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity. 

Page  8,  line  15,    Joseph's  vest.    See  Genesis  xxxvii. 

Page  8,  line  18.  Red-letter  days.  See  note  on  page  317.  The 
holidays  at  the  India  House,  which  are  given  in  the  LondcHi  directories 
of  Lamb's  early  time  there,  make  a  considerable  list  But  in  18S0  the 
Accotmtants'  Office,  where  Lamb  was,  kept  only  five  days  in  the  year. 

Page  8,  line  21.  "Andrew  amd  John."  Probably  an  adaptaticm 
of  Milton's  line : — 

Andrew  and  Simon,  famous  after  known. 

Parodist  Stained,  II.,  line  7. 

Page  8,  line  24.  Baskett  Prayer  Book.  John  Baskett,  succeeded  by 
his  sons  Thomas  and  Robert  Baskett,  was  the  King's  printer  for  some 
years  until  his  death  in  174S. 

Page  8,  line  SS.    "Far  off  their  coming  shone.** 

Attended  wit^  ten  thousand  thousand  saints. 
He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone. 

Paradise  Lost,  VI. ,  lines  767-768. 

Page  8,  line  35.  The  Epiphany.  Twelfth  Day.  Lamb's  reference 
to  himself  as  little  better  than  one  of  the  pro&ne  is  probably  a 
recollection  of  FaUtaflTs  oonfosBion  to  Prince  Hal  ("1.  Henry  IV.," 
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I,,  Scene  9»  tine  105)i  "Now  am  I^  if  a  aum  should  spe&k  tnilyf 
tie  better  than  otie  of  the  wicked." 

Page  8,  al  the  fool.     Selden  .  .   .  Archbishop  (Jshtr.     John  Selden 

584-i6,^^)  and  his  friend  James  Ussber  (1581-1 656)^  Archbishop  of 

h,  both  great  ecclesiastical  critics.     The  jRTeater  part  of  Selden's 

irary   is  in  the  Bodleian  ;    Usher  s    books  went  to   Trinity   CoUcji^, 

blin  ;  hut  Lamb  is  referring,  J  imagine,  to  copies  of  their  writings. 

e  Bodleian  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (1545-lGl3). 

page    9,  Hne   H,     J  oan  hers      .  .  enact  the  sUident,     Lamb  had 

illed  the  mittter  of  this   pamgraph  mto  his  sonnet,   "  I   was   not 

lined  in  Acadeniif*  Bowcre,"  written  at  Cambridge  in  August  of  the 

teding  year  (see  above  and  Vol.  V.,  page  55). 
Page  p,  line  25.     Bc^Ldsfnan.     A  man  employed  to  pray  for  othen, 

ipping  a  be«d  with  each  prayer. 
Page  y,  line  tJ9'     Chauxier.     There  is    no  atisohite   evidence    that 

.ucer  was  at  either  University. 
Page  9,  line  3\.     Cook  ,  *  .  Mimciplfi-     There  was  a  cook  and  a 

nciple  Minong  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimn.     A  manciple  i*  chief  of  n 
>Uege  commissariat. 

Page  p.  Footnote.  "  Persons  of  short  times  may  know  what  'tis  to 
e,  but  not  the  life  of  Man,  who,  having  HttJe  behind  them,  are  but 

,uaes  of  one   Face"  {Christian  Morals,  Part  IIL>  Section  'i^2].     In 
mythology  Janus   is  represented  with  two   &ces  became   he 
both  the  past  and  the  future. 
Page  10,  line  3.     Arride.     To  gratify  laughingly.     One  of  Lamb's 

onrite  old  words.  Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  "  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
nmour/' 

Page  10,  line  15.     "  Varits  leciiones."     '^  Different  readings." 
page   10,    line    l(i.      Unsettle   my  faith.      At   this   point,   in   the 
tOfsaon  MdtJ/iiirte,   Lamb  appended  the  footnote  : — 

"There  is  sometlitng  to  me  repugnant,  ut  any  time,  in  written  hand. 
te  text  never  seems  determinate.  Print  settles  iL  I  had  thought 
the  Lyoidfts  as  of  a  full-grown  beauty — ^as  springing  up  with  all  its 
,rtA  alKolute — till,  in  evil  hour,  1  was  shown  the  original  written  copy 
it,  together  with  the  other  minor  poems  of  its  author^  in  the  Library 
Trinity,  kept  like  some  treasure  to  be  proud  of.     I  wish  they  had 

Uown  them  in  the  Cam,  or  sent  them,  after  the  latter  cantos  of 
inser,  into  the  Irish  Channel.     How  it  staggered  me  to  see  the  fine 

dngs  in  their  ore  !  interlined,  corrected !  as  if  their  words  were  mortal, 
erable,  displaceable  at  plea-svire !  as  if  they  might  have  been  other- 

ise,  and  just  as  good !  as  ii  inspirations  were  made  up  of  parts^  and 

lose  fluctuating,  successive,  indifferent!  1  will  never  go  into  the 
'k^hop  of  any  great  artist  again,  nor  desire  a  sight  of  hia  picture,  bll 
is  fairly  off*  the  easel ;  no,  not  if  Raphael  were  to  be  alive  Again,  and 
inting  another  Galatea." 
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In  the  Appendix  to  VoL  I^  ptgt  $1S,  I  hftve  printed  s  pirange  from 
the  crigiDil  US.  ol  Gimmt,  which  there  is  rtason  to  bebeve  was  coti< 
tffbated  to  the  Lomdom  Magazine  bj  LAmb.  These  original  MSS.  of 
MiHon  recientlv  hjive  been  fikcsimiled  f ra*  xubsciiben.  The  Utter  cantm 
of  Spenser  were  prohablj-  dcvef  writtem  The  Aspnnpttoti  that  tJiej 
werp  lost  it  sea  a.  I  bcBevc,  Lamb's. 

REphad's  '^G&Utea  "  ii  in  the  FunesinA. 

Vm^  10,  line  l6.  No  Strtmkmtam  rakm:  Ko  disturber  of  tbf 
mahes  nnder  which  HerculaneuiB,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuriuv  *^s  buried. 

I^ifce  10,  tine  17.  The  three  wUmegeM,  See  the  Pint  Epistle 
of  John  T.  7  eod  tmwards.  Gil^Mn,  uid  others  beftn^  htm,  h&d 
■tsted  these  vcnes  to  be  «d  mterpoUtjon.  Arcbdeitcmi  Tnri$ 
drifeuled  their  sr^DoioeaesB ;  bat  it  was  left  for  Ponoo  to  prove  them 
sporioas.  which  he  did  in  the  Letten  to  7V»0u,  1790.  The  verses  Are 
omitted  &om  the  Revised  Veislon. 

Page  10,  line  18.  Ponon.  Richaid  Potson  (175^1808),  the 
&inous  Greek  scholar. 

Page  lo.  line  19,     G.  D,     George  Dyer  fl755-184l)»  Iamb's  friend 
for  many  years.     This  is  the  first  mention  of  him  in  the  essays ;  but  we 
shall  meet  him  again,  particuJarlT  in  "Amicus  Rediviviis"  (psjje  20g), 
George  IJyer  was  educated  at  Christ'*  Hospital  long  before  Lamb't 
time  there,  and,  becoming  a  Greei&n,  had  entered  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.     He  became  at  69st  an  usher  in  Essex,  thai  a  ^ivate  tutor 
to  ihv  childrea  of  Robert  Robinson,  the  Unitarian,  whose  life  he  after, 
wards  excellently  wrote,  then  an  usher  again,  at  Northampton,  one  of  his 
colleagues  being  John  CWke,  father  of  Lamb's  friend,  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke      In  I7f>i  he  settled  in  Gifford's  liin  as  a  hack  ;  wrote  poems, 
made  indexes,  examined   libraries   fix  a    great   bibliographical    work 
(never  published),  and  contributed  "all  that  was  original"  to  VaJpy's 
clasBao  in  141  volumes.     Under  this  work  his  sight  gave  way  -  and  he 
once  showed  Hadltt  two  fingers  the  use  of  which  he  had  lost  in  copy- 
ing  out  MSS.  of  Proems  and  Plotinus  in  a  fine  Greek  hand.     Fortunately 
n  good  woman  took  him  under  her  wing ;  they  were  rasiried  in  18*S ; 
and  Dyer's  last  Aa.ys  were  happy.     His  best  books  were  his  Life  of 
Robert  Bobitison  and  his  History  of  the  University  aTtd  Colleges  of 
Cambridge,     Lamb  and  his  friends  laughed  at  him  and  loved  him. 
In  addition  to   the  stories  told  by  Lamb  in  his  lettera  and  essap, 
there  are  amusing  characteristics  of  Dyer  in  Crabb  Robinson's  dlaiy, 
in  Leigh  Hunt,  in  Hailitt,  in  Talfourd,  and  in  otheT  places.     All  bear 
upon  his  gentleness,  his  ^untidiness  and  his  want  of  humour.      One 
of  the    most    famous   stories   tells   of    Dyer's   eritictsm    of  Williams. 
the  terrible  ELatclide  Highway  murderer.      Dyer,  who  would  never  say 
an  ill   word  of  any  one,  was  asked  his  opinion  of  this  cold-blooded 
assassin  of  two  families,     "He  must,"  he  replied  after  due  thought. 
"be  rather  an  eccentric  character/' 

Page  in,  line  3*.     A  tall  Scaptila.     That  is,  a  tall  copy  of  Johann 
Scapula's  Graek  LeaMon. 

Page  10,  bne  S\.     "In  calm  and  sifdess  p^ace."     Milton  says  of 
Christ  that  He  sat  among  the  Tempter's  hellish  furies 
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P&l^  10,  line  S^.  Injustice  to  him.  fn  tbe  London  Magazine  the 
following  footnote  came  here,  almost  certainly  by  Ltmb : — 

"Violence  or  injustice  certainly  none,  Mr.  EIU.  But  you  will 
acknowledge  that  the  charming  unsuspectingiiess  of  our  &iead  hu 
sometimea  laid  him  open  to  attacks,  which,  though  Bavouring  (we 
hope)  more  of  waggery  than  malice — such  is  our  unfeigned  respect  for 
G,  D. — might,  we  think,  much  better  have  been  omitted.  Such  was 
that  silly  joke  of  L[amb],  who,  at  the  time  the  question  of  tbe  Scotch 
Novels  was  first  agitated,  gravely  assured  our  flriend— who  as  gravely 
w^nt  about  repeating  it  in  all  companies — that  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  Waveriy  1  Note — not  by 
Elia" 

Pa^  10,  line  S5.  "Strike  an  abstract  idea"  1  do  not  find  this 
quotation — if  it  be  one ;  but  when  John  Lamb  once  knocked  Hazlitt 
down,  during  an  argument  on  pigments,  H&zlttt  refrained  from  striking 
back,  remarking  that  he  was  a  metaphysician^  who  dealt  not  in  blows 
but  in  idea$.     Lamb  may  be  slyly  remembering  this. 

Page   10,  line  S9.     0 .     Cambridge.     Dyer  added  a  work  on 

Ptivileijes  of  the  University  of  Cambrid{te  to  his  History. 

Page  11,  line  13.  Our  friend  if.'*/  Basil  MonUgu,  Q.C,  (1770- 
IB5I),  legal  writer,  philanthropist;  and  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  The  Mrs.  M.  here  referred  to  was  Montagu's  third  wife,  a 
Mrs.  Skeppf r.  It  was  she  who  was  called  by  Edward  Irving  "  the  noble 
lady/'  and  to  whom  Carlyle  adilressed  some  early  letters,  A.  S.  was 
Anne  Skepper,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  a  fascinating  lady 
who  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  as  recently  as  1 8ftH.  The  Montagus 
then  lived  at  25  Bedford  Square. 

Page  1 1,  line  51,  Quf£n  Lar,  The  Lares  and  Penates  were  the  house- 
hold gods  of  the  Romans.    Queen  Lar  is  Iamb's  deduction  from  Lares. 

Page  11,  lint:  37,  Sosia,  The  two  Sosias — 'the  real  and  the  false- 
lead  to  complications  in  Plautus'  comedy  of  errors,  the  "  Amphitruo," 
from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  a  scene  for  his  "Comedy  of  Errors  " 
(which  for  tbe  most  part  was  based  upon  Plautus'  "  Menoechmi "). 

Page  llj  line  31,  For  witk  G.  D, — to  be  absent.  See  2  Corin- 
thians V,  8.  This  paragraph  refers  to  Dyer's  pamphlets  on  public 
questions — his  ContplainU  of  the  Poor  People  of  Englandy  for  example. 
Harrington  was  James  Harrington  (l(ill-](>77),  author  of  Oceana,  a 
work  (like  Plato's  Bepublie)  on  a  model  state.  Baxter  replied  to  it  in 
the  Holy  Cotnmonwealih. 

Page  II,  line  <H.  Starts  like  a  thing  surprised.  Here  we  have 
an  interesting  example  of  Lamb's  gift  of  fused  quotation.  Words^ 
worths  line  in  the  *'Ode  on  Intimations  of  Mortality," 

Tremble  like  a  gaWlf  thing  surprised, 
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m  "  Hamlet  "  (Act  1.,  Scene  1.  Uiw  I4H), 

WOK  fiuLaUi  faolh  in  liaHaidaBlie  wrote. 

r^fe  II,  tine  41.     06ini4«l  pentmal  pnnftee.       In  the  London 
JbfUfM  tke  tilln  ■  iBg  pB«*|^  c»me  ber? : — 

'  D.  famm^tffd  Wk,  aft^r  a  cottme  of  bvd  study  in  the  -  Hoose  of 
pore  EhmdbcI,'  ■■  ^^cr  to  a  kzurisli  <*"*»*^  aehoolntavter  at  *  *  *. 
at  a  ttlary  of  eigkt  pwA  |mt  aaaanit  with  bcuird  and  lodging,  Of 
Urn  poor  'J  ',  he  never  Teiceiyed  above  half  in  all  the  laborious  yein 
hr  scrred  tlw  ^^  He  tclU  a  pleasant  anecdote,  that  when  povcrt), 
«taiiag  evt  at  bia  isg|^  kne^  baa  njflirtiiHes  compelled  him,  ag&imi 
tbe  moJcatj  of  faia  natmc^  Id  hint  at  airbus.  Dr.  *  *  *  would  Uke  w 
iWiiKditte  notice,  bat,  aft«r  *"PP^>  when  the  schixil  wu  called  to- 
g^ber  to  cven-aoogp  be  wonld  Derer  fail  to  inbtKluce  some  instructive 
boad^  againM  ncbes,  and  the  oattvptkio  of  the  heart  ocouioned  throu^ti 
the  d^re  of  thcia — CDding  with  'Lofd,  keep  thy  servants^  above  t!' 
tbiBg*  fraai  tbe  hciiMWi  ain  of  avarice.  Having  food  and  faimetit,  \t^ 
ua  tbcKwitfaaJ  be  oantmt.  Give  me  Agar's  wish,' — and  the  like;- 
wbicb  to  the  littie  aiidjtoiy,  HHinded  like  a  doctrine  full  of  ChnatUu 
prudence  and  ani^icitT, — but  to  poor  D.  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  thil 
quarter's  demiMb  at  least. 

"  And  D.  has  been  uDder-workinig  for  himself  ever  since  ; — drudgmg  i'^ 
low  rates  for  unappreciating  booksellera, — wasting  his  fine  emditiati  in 
tilent  corrections  of  tbe  classics,  and  in  those  unontentatioLLS  but  solid 
^^errice);  to  learning,  which  conuuonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  Uborioiu 
scholars,  who  hare  not  the  art  to  sell  tbemnelves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  has  published  poem^  which  do  not  sell,  because  their  char- 
acter t«  inobtriHive  like  his  own, — and  because  he  has  been  too  mod) 
absorbed  in  ancient  litcfatmre,  to  know  what  the  popular  mark  iP 
poetry  is,  even  if  he  cotdd  have  fait  it.  And,  therefore,  his  verses  are 
properly,  what  he  terms  them,  crotchets ;  voluntaries ;  odes  to  Liberty, 
and  Spring ;  effusions ;  little  tributes,  and  offerings^  left  behind  him, 
upon  tables  and  window-seats,  at  parting  from  friends'  houses ;  and 
fipom  all  the  inn*  of  hospitality^  where  he  has  been  courteously  (or  but 
tolerably)  received  in  his  pilgrimAge,  If  his  muse  of  kindness  hull  n 
little  behind  the  strong  lines*  in  fashion  in  this  excitcment-cmviug 
age^  his  pruee  i»  the  best  of  the  sort  in  the  world,  and  exhibits  a  faith- 
ftil  transcript  of  his  own  healthy  natural  mitid,  and  cheerful  innocent 
tone  of  conversation," 

Agar's   wish^    i.e.,    Agur's    wish:    "Give    me   neither    poverty    nor 
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riches"  (Prov.  m.  8).  Lamb's  slip,  Agar  for  Agur,  may  be  due, 
Nfr.  W.  J,  Craig  suggests  to  me,  to  a  similar  error  in  Defoe's  MAtnovn 
of  Colonel  JacqueSf  where  we  read  of  "  Solomon  or  Agax's  prayer." — 
Dyer's  poetry  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his  Poetics,  1813, 

The  foregoing    passage    called    forth    a    protest    fram    one    W.    K. 
necessitating  the  following  reply  from  I^mb,  which  was  printed  in  the 
London  Matjazim,  under  the  "Lion's  Head,"  for  December,  1890 : — 

"  Elia  requests  the  Editor  to  inform  W.  K.  that  iii  his  article  on 
Oxford,  under  the  initials  G.  D.,  H:  lb  bis  ambition  to  m&ke  more 
&miliar  to  the  public,  a  character,  which,  for  integrity  and  single- 
heartedness,  he  has  long  been  acctutomed  to  rank  among  the  best 
patterns  of  his  species.  That,  if  he  has  failed  in  the  end  which  he 
proposed,  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  merely.  That,  if  in  pursuance 
of  hi:^  purpose,  he  has  drawn  forth  some  personal  peculiarities  of  bin 
friend  into  notice,  it  was  only  from  the  conviction  that  the  public,  in 
living  jiitbjcK-ts  especially,  do  not  endure  pure  panegyric.  That  the 
anecdotes,  which  he  produced,  were  no  more  than  he  conceived  neces- 
sary to  awaken  attention  to  character,  and  were  meant  solely  to  illus- 
trate it.  That  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  undertook 
the  character  to  set  olf  his  own  wJt  or  ingenuity.  That,  he  eonceivesj 
a  (^ndid  interpreter  might  find  something  intended,  beyond  a  heartless 
jest.     That  G,   D.j  however,  having  thought  it  necessary  lo  disclaim 

the  anecdote  respecting  Dr. ,  it  becomes  him^  who  never  for  a 

moment  can  doubt  the  veracity  of  his  friend,  to  account  for  it  from  an 

imperfect  remembrance  of  some  story  he  heard  long  ago,  and  which, 

happening  to  Ully  with  his  argument,  he  set  down  too  hastily  to  the 

account  of  G.  D.     That,  from  G.  D.'s  strong  affirmations  and  proofs  to 

the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  believe  it  belongs  to  no  part  of  G,  D.'s 

biography.     That  the  transaction,  supposing  it  true,  must  have  taken 

place  more  than  forty  years  ago.     That,  in  consequence,  it  is  not  likely 

to  '  meet  the  eye  of  many  who  might  be  justly  oSended.' 

H  *'  Finally,  that  what  he   has  said  of  the  Booksellers,  referred  to  a 

^feriod  of  many  years,  in  which  he  has  had  the  happiness  of  G.  D.'s 

ftcquaiutance  ;  and  ean  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  present  or  pro- 

ipcctive  engagements  of  G,  D.,  with  those  gentlemen,  to  the  nature 

^  which  he  professes  himself  an  entire  stranger," 

VTbe  result  of  the  protest  was  that  Lamb  oraitte<l  the  passage 
abjeeted  to  when  he  collected  EUd  in  ]82;t.  It  might  well  be  restored 
now ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  print  everything  in  the  body  of  this 
edition  as  Lamb  arranged  it  for  press. 

page  H,  last  line.     "Setter  than  all  the  Ufaters  .  .  .*'     "Are  not 


.•Mi 


better  tJi&n  «I1  the  wiben  of 
.   Howu  Htaulifnl.     [a  J 


I^IL 


UL    Chb^«  OaflRa^  Fi«i  4Si»  Tmsn-  Ykjuu  Ago. 

mo. 

4i*  s  %Mei  vpM   tkc   -■  RecoOections  of  Chhst'tf 
fugr  U9  fl£  T«L  L,  ■  a  enriow  Uend  of  UmbV  Ml'; 
wAmA  «*k  t^Me  «f  CoAai^c     Botfa  bop  ematH  i 
t^-«  Mf    IT,    ITK:   Coici^i^   ««8  thcD  oearlv  te; 
■«&  Md  ft  hate     Colen%e  w«a  ^  doUted  "  mi  Jd;  11 
m  wMi  :  tjoah  wm  dotbed  oq  Otabetjl] 
1789,  Calcridgc  in  5cpt«nihctr 


M  t^ 


4M-4J9  «f  Vol.  h     Tbe  most 


tkftt  exists  U  Mr.  £.  H.  Pe 


1901' 


f^li 


w  s  Dw  no  mflvc     Tbe  boase-bmkrn 
boe  BM^  ■mil fa  (1903)  and  the  bo;s 
m  tie  aidiifto^  green  fiddi  oe«r  HonhuL, 
■iT*  citf  and  ila  row. 

nt  i»Hj  n^-tnasmrtr.     Randal  Karri*  (■ 
I  ktvr  aat  beca  aUc  to  discorer  the  CAuae  of! 


es^l.St.     Oay  .  ,  .  ^OfyMU;     Ciug i$ still  cunrent xUik^. 
^■^H  «He  oftfacte  frigiin*  »  preacrrcd. 
K(e   t^  tmt  ^     ArWi   ftai^fm  d!i|».     Three   vegcUrian  days. 


i  (^  «  Ictttr  to  Pliole)  thftt  be  w«$  nerer  sufficientl; 
He  gn^  llie  fcUowing  table  of  food  :— 

r*.  E*aT  ■■»■<  a  bit  of  4rr  brend  and  sone  tu4  vnaD  beer. 
HK^  irf  baoid.  ■■!  ihma  w  boner.  wfcidiPWB'  vc  liked.  Fi* 
■t  b<rf  a«i  Inck ;  Hwrtij.  breMi  aod  bocur.  ud  mOk  ami 
■■a :  WaAHsAr,  latad  «m  iMOer,  aad  Hoc  mclk ;  ThandKy, 
iA^.hoiedaiMMaudhraA:  Suar^jr.  brtwl  and  boOcr.  aad 
1  mam  paniaoed :  aai.  eaceyting  oa  WBtoeadays.  t  Dever  had  i 
loa^Hfad.  ■ewvMtiABd;  aod  ««  bftdaa  nsgeuib^cs. 

hge  14,  finfr  M.  G«M>  «f»nM.  HovMAesk.  Mr.  Fearer's  chapter 
d«  ibod  •!  the  «cbool  is  rcfj  uktetcsttng,  Aod  reconb  greal  changes. 
Bnttm  luaitui  or  tmrt,  v«.«  orer-roastcd  or  aodei^dfloe. 

ft§c  IS,  Iw  i.      71k«  j)ood  oM  r«£a^to«.      Aont    Hetty,  or  mc 
|«vperi}r.  Sarah*  Ljunb.     See  poge  70  And  note  on  page  :)5.5.     CompAr 
the  **  Lines  written   on    Uk   Day  of  mj  Aunt's  Funeral/'   Vol,   V.j 
pmgc  19:— 

t  hafKOcafomC 
Hov  tboD  didtt  kne  tliy  CbHtes^  wfien  be  was  v-ci 
A  pmimg  KbooKK^ :  I  bm  aoi  (oifoi 
The  fanar  jor  on  tJam  ^opoOMM  <ky, 
Wfaen,  rfaifcflikr.  ibe  poor  wandenr  wai  conian 
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To  leave  the  bosom  of  puental  km. 

Hia  (^dbood'9  play-pUce,  and  bis  early  home. 

For  the  rude  fosterings  of  a  straDger's  hand. 

Hard,  uncoatb  tasks,  and  schoolboys*  scanty  five. 

How  did  thine  eyes  penise  him  round  and  round 

And  hardly  knew  him  in  his  yellow  coats, 

Red  leathern  belt,  and  gown  of  nuset  blue. 

Page  IS,  line  7.  The  Tishbite.  See  1  Kings  xvii. ;  but  Lamb 
may  have  been  thinking  of  the  passage  in  Paradise  Begainedt  II., 
lines  266-270,  to  which  he  refers  in  "Grace  Before  Meat"  (page  94). 

page  13,  line  li.  I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  Here  Lunb  speaks, 
as  Coleridge,  who  came  all  the  way  fnxn  Ottery  St  Mary,  in  Devon- 
shire (not  Calne,  in  Wiltshire),  and  had  no  London  friends.  In  John 
Woodvil  Lamb  borrowed  St.  Mary  Ottery  again  (see  Vol.  V.,  page 
174).  Coleridge  has  recorded  how  unhappy  he  was  in  his  early  days 
at  school. 

Page  13,  line  SI.  Whole-dajf-leaves.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  TroUope's  History  of  Christ's  Eospitalj  1834,  is 
interesting : —  ' 

Those  days,  on  whidi  teave  a  giren  to  be  absent  firom  the  Hospital  during  the  whole  day, 
are  called  whoU-day  Uavts.  ...  A  ticket  is  a  small  oval  medal  attached  to  the  button-hole, 
without  which,  except  on  leaves,  no  boy  is  allowed  to  pass  the  gates.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
the  h(4idays,  which  nave  been  hitherto  kept  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  abridge  them  materially.  Of  the  policy  of  such  a  measme  great  doubts  may  fairly  be 
entertained,  inasmuch  as  the  vacations  are  so  short  as  to  give  sufficient  respite  neither  to 
master  nor  scholar  ;  and  these  occasional  breaks,  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  former  more 
especially,  enable  him  to  repair  the  exhausted  energies  of  body  and  mind  l^  neoeasary  re- 
laxation. If  those  dajrs,  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  fall  on  a  Sunday,  they  are 
kept  on  the  Monday  following :  and  likewise  the  state  holidays. 


Aug. 

Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


HOLIDAYS  KEPT  AT 
Jan.      25.  St  Paul's  conversion.  ,    , 

*3o.  King  Charles's  martyrdom.  Thursday     after      St.    James 

Feb.       X  Candlemas  Day. 

34.  St.  Matthias. 
Shrove  Tuesday. 
Ash  Wednesday. 

March  35.  Lady  Day. 
April     3^  St  George. 

35.  St  Mark. 
May       I.  St.  Philip  and  St  James. 

*a9.  Restoration  of  King  Charles  IL 
Ascension  Day. 
Whit  Monday. 
Whit  Tuesday. 
June     II.  St  Barnabas. 

34.  St  John  Baptist 
39.  St  Peter. 

Also  the  birthdays  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales :  and 
the  King's  accesion,  proclamation,  and  coronatioa 

In  addition  to  the  generous  allowance  of  holidays  above  given  the 
boys  had  every  alternate  Wednesday  (or  a  whole  day ;  eleven  days  at 
Euter,  four  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas.  In 
1S37  the  holiday  system  was  remodelled.  Compare  Lamb's  other  re- 
marks on  his  whole-day  rambles  in  "ReooUecUons  of  Christ's  Hospital" 
(Vol.  I.,  page  148)  and  in  the  essays  in  the  present  volume  entitled 
"Amicus  Redivivus"  (page  SU)  and  "Newspapers"  (page  220). 


CHRISTS  HOSPITAL 
July      35.  St.  James. 

Thursday     after      St. 
(Nurses'  Holiday.) 
34.  St  Bartholomew. 
*3.  London  burnt 
'31.  St.  Matthew, 
ao.  St  MicbaeL 
18.  St.  Luke. 

'9*,  King  Edward  VI.  bom. 
90.  St  Simon  and  St  Jnde. 

I.  All  Saints. 
•5.  Gunpowder  Plot 
*9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
*I7.  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day. 
yx  &.  Andrew. 
Dec.     91.  St  Thomas. 
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Page  14,  line  8.  The  Tow&r,  Blue-ooat  boys  still  have  this  right 
of  free  entnuiee  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  lions  are  no  more.  They  were 
transfened  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  16S1. 

Page  14,  line  10.  L.'b  governor.  Meaning  Samuel  Salt,  M.P.  (see 
note  on  page  365) ;  but  it  was  actually  his  friend  Mr.  Timothy  Yeats 
who  signed  Lamb's  paper.  More  accurately.  Lamb's  father  lived  under 
Salt's  roo£ 

Page  14,  line  SO.  CaUow  overseer.  In  the  London  Magazine  the 
word  was  printed  "  callous." 

Page  14,  line  S9.      H .      According  to  Lamb's  Key  this  was 

Hod^s ;  but  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  EUa,  fint  edition,  some 
one  has  written  Huggins.  It  is  immaterial.  Nevis  and  St.  Kitt's 
(St  Christopher's)  are  islands  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Tobin  would 
be  James  Webbe  Tobin,  of  Nevis,  who  died  in  1814,  the  brother  of  the 
playwright  John  Tobin,  author  of  "The  Honeymoon." 

Page  14,  line  37.  A  young  ass.  The  general  opinion  at  Christ's 
Hospital  is  that  Lamb  invented  this  incident ;  and  yet  it  has  the  air 
of  being  true. 

Pftge  ]  4,  line  42.  CoHguia's  minion.  The  Emperor  Caligula  raised 
a  horse  to  the  post  of  chief  ccmsul. 

Page  14,  line  44.     Wcuiing  fat.     Like  Jeshurun  (Deut.  uudi.  15). 

Page  15,  line  2.     Jericho.     See  Joshua  vi. 

Page  15,  line  6.  L.'s  admired  Perry.  John  Perry,  steward  from 
I76l  to  t785,  mentioned  in  Lamb's  earlier  essay. 

Page  15,  line  13.  Verrio.  Rowlandson  and  Pugin's  drawing  of 
Verio's  gKat  picture  is  reproduced  in  VoL  I.,  opposite  page  438. 

Page  15,  line  18.  Harpies.  Lamb  makes  the  same  allusion  (to  the 
^netd.  III.,  S47-257)  in  "Grace  before  Meat,"  page  93,  again  dose  to 
a  reference  to  Jeshurun  waxing  &t 

Page  15,  line  18.  In  the  luUl  of  Dido.  See  the  Mneid,  I.,  where 
iGneaa  studies  the  pictures  in  the  temple  which  Dido  was  nUsing  to 
Juno  and  is  comforted  by  them:  "  Animum  pictvra  pcueU  inani" — 
"he  feeds  his  soul  on  the  'bodiless  presentment' " — line  464. 

Page  15,  line  21.     Oags.     Still  current  slang. 

Pi^  15,  line  26.     .     No  name  in  the  Key.     The  quotation  is 

an  adaptation  of: — 

it  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  stntnge  flesb 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on. 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra.,"  Act  I.,  Scene  4,  lines  67-6S. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  in  David  Copperfield  Dickens 
has  a  school  incident  of  a  similar  character. 

Page  15,  line  39.     The  aeoursed  thing.     See  Joshua  vii.  IS. 

Rige  16,  line  IS.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Matthias  Hathaway,  steward 
from  1790  to  1813. 

Page  16,  line  32.  Z  was  a  hypoohondriae  lad.  Here  Lamb  drops 
the  Coleridge  mask  and  speaks  as  himaell  The  footnote  to  this 
paiagnph  refers  to  J<^  Howard,  the  i^ilanthn^Hat,  for  whom  I^mb 
seems  to  have  had  <mly  dislike   (see  the  reference  to  his  features 
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'la  the   e9siLt|r   on  "Tbe  Old  Benchers/'   page  6S).       In  the   London 
Magazine  it  ended,  "  Melliinks  I  cauld   wdliugiy   '  spit  upon  his  stonjf ' 
gHberdine*" — an  adaptation  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  I.,' 
Scene  3,  line  1 13.      Howards  statue  is  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Page  I7j  Itiie  10.  Auto  da  fe.  Act  oi  faith,  Au  execution  of 
heretics  under  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Page  17,  line  U.     "Watchet  tveeds."     Wntehet— blue.  i{ 

Kim  whom  Seine's  blue  oymphs  deplore 
In  wEiicbet  weeds  on  QaUia's  shore, 

Collins'  ' '  Ode  to  the  Marmwi, " 

Page   1T»  line   l6.      Dufyurementa  in  DanU,      See  Thf  lnfento,\ 
Cantos  Sd  to  30. 

Page    1 7,    line    25,       Ultima    Svpplicia.       '*  Extreme    penalties." 

Page  17,  line  ^7,      Bfimber  Oatcoiyne,  a-nd  Peter  Aubert.      Bamber 
CtKoigne,  M.P.  [17^5-1191),  of  Bifrons,  in  Essex.     Of  Peter  Aubert j 
f  can  find  nothing,  except   that  the  a.ssistnnt   secretary  of  the   East 
India  Company  at  the  time  Lamb  wrote  this  eswiy  was  Peter  Auber, 
Afterwards  ftill  secretary.      His  name  here  may  be  a  Joke, 

Page  17,  line  156.  San  Benito.  The  yellow  robe  worn  by  victims 
«t  an  auto  da  fit, 

Pa^  18,  line  H.  Mattheiv  Field.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Feilde,  also 
Vicar  of  Ugley  and  curate  of  Berden.  Far  the  Hev.  James  Boyer  see 
t»elow. 

Page  iSj  line  18.  **  Like  a  dajicer."  In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
Act  III.,  Scene  J  I,  lines  35'36,  of  Octavius  : — 

be  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  rword  e'en  uStc  a  dancer, 

Ijimb  WHS  fond  of  this  phrase.  Mrs^  Battle,  he  said,  "held  not  her 
good  sword  (her  cards)  '  like  a  dancer.'  " 

Page  18,  line  S7,  "Insolent  Greece  .  .  ."  Ben  Jonson's  phrwH^  hj 
his  elegy  on  Shakespeare. 

Page  18,  line  iiS.  "Peter  Wilkttis"  etc.  The  AdvetUwes  of  Peter 
WUkitts,  by  Robert  Paltock*  1731,  is  still  read;  but  TIte  Voyages  and 
Adventures  of  Captain  Mobert  Boyle,  172d,  has  had  its  day.  It  was 
a  blend  of  unconvincing  travel  and  some  rather  free  narrative  :  a  piece 
of  sheer  hackwork  to  meet  a  certain  market.  See  Lamb's  sonnet  to 
Stothard,  Vol.  V.,  page  75.  Tfte  FortUTtate  Blue-Coat  Boy  I  have  not 
seen.  Canon  Ainger  describes  it  as  a  rather  foolish  romance,  showing 
how  BL  Blue^coat  boy  marries  a  rich  lady  of  rank.  The  sub-title  is 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Happy  Adventures  of  Mr,  Benjamin  Temple* 
man ;  formerly  a  Scholar  in  Christ's  Hospital.  By  an  Orphanotropian," 
t77U. 

Page  18, line  34.  "French  and  EnglUk."  Boys  still  play  "French 
snd  English."  A  piece  of  paper  is  cgvered  with  dots,  and  the  players 
^-one  French  and  one  English — In  turn  close  their  eyes  and  slash  a  pencil 
sctoss  it.  The  dots  tlirough  which  the  line  ha*9  passed  are  counted  nfter 
each  stroke,  and  that  nation  wins  whose  pencil  aunihiJatea  most, 
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Page  18|  line  87.  Bousseau  and  Looke,  whose  systems  of  edacation 
agreed  in  the  desiral^ty  of  combininf  the  practical  with  the  theoretical 
(see  Rousseau's  Btnilia,  176S,  and  Locke's  Thoughts  Coneemmg  the 
EdueaHon  of  Children,  169S). 

Page  19#  hne  6.  Helota  .  ,  .  ^Mrtana,  Referring  to  the  practice 
of  Spartan  parents  of  exhibiting  to  their  sons,  as  a  warning,  a  drunken 
Helot  or  slave. 

Page  19,  line  IS.  The  Samite.  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  forbade 
his  pupils  to  speak  until  they  had  listened  through  five  years  of  his 
lectures. 

Page  19,  line  14.  Otcr  little  Ooeiien.  See  Exodus  viu.  2S. 
Lamb  was  fond  of  this  allusion. 

Page  19,  line  17.  Qideon'$  Tnirctcle.  See  Judges  vi.  37,  3d;  but 
in  verses  39  and  4>0  the  converse  happened.  Lamb  here  remembers 
Cowley's  lines  in  "The  Comphdnt,"  Stanxa  7  >— 

For  ev*ry  tree,  and  cv'tj  land  around. 

With  pearly  dew  wu  crown'd. 

And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ^und 

The  fniitTul  leed  en  Heav'n  did  brooding  lie. 

And  nothing  but  the  Muie's  fleece  was  dry. 

Page  19*  line  24.     "Playing  holiday" 

If  all  the  3re*r  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sp(Ht  would  be  as  weary  as  to  work. 

"  I.  Henry  IV.,"  Act  I.,  Scene  a,  lines  aaj-aaA. 

Page  19,  line  S7.  The  Ululantes.  "The  howling  sufferers." 
"Hence  [Tartarus]  are  clearly  heard  groanings  and  the  sound  of 
the  cruel  scourge     (j^neid,  VI.,  557). 

Page  19»  line  29-  Easter  anthems.  These  were  written  also  some- 
times l^  the  boys. 

Pkge  19,  line  SO.  Scramnel  pipes.  "  Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  " 
(Milton's  Lyoidas,  124). 

Page  19,  line  31.  Flaccus's  quibble.  In  the  Satires,  Book  I.,  VII., 
S^5f  where  Bex  has  the  double  meaning  of  King,  a  {mvate  surname, 
and  king,  a  monarch.  The  thin  jests  in  Terence  are  in  "Andrea," 
Act  v..  Scene  2 — ^^tis  severitas  in  vtdtu — "puritanic  rigour  in  his 
countenance,"  says  one  of  the  comic  characters  of  a  palpable  liar ;  and 
in  the  "  Adelphi,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3,  where,  after  a  father  has  counselled 
his  son  to  look  into  the  lives  of  men  as  in  a  mirror,  the  slave  counsels 
the  scullions  to  look  into  stew-pans  as  in  a  mirror. 

Page  19.  Footnote.  I  have  not  discovered  a  copy  of  Matthew 
Feilde's  play. 

Page  20,  line  14.  Babid^us  fxuror.  "Rabid  rage."  From  Catullus 
probably— jlftis,  38. 

Page  20,  line  22.     Sf^rAmg  W .     Not  identifiable. 

Page  20,  line  31.  Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life.  Coleridge  speaks 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria  of  having  had  the  "  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  severe  master,  the 
Reverend  James  Bowyer  [Boyer],"  and  goes  on  to  attribute  to  that 
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master's  discrimination  and  thoroughness  much  of  his  own  clasncal 
knowledge  and  early  interest  in  poetiy  and  criticism.  Coleridge  gives 
this  example  of  Boyer's  impatient  humour : — 

In  our  own  En^ish  compontions  (at  least  for  the  last  three  yean  of  our  school  educa- 
tion), be  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense, 
or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been  connyed  with  equal  force  and  dimity  in  plainer 
words.  Lute,  hart  and  lyrt.  Must,  Muses  and  inspirations,  Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hi^pocrent.  were  all  an  atwmination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  bear  him  now  ex- 
claiming, "Harp?  Harp?  Lyre?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean!  Muse,  boy,  muse? 
Your  nurse's  dau^ter,  you  mean!  Pierian  spring?  Oh,  aye!  the  cloister  piunp,  [ 
suppose ! " 

Touching  Boyer's  cruelty,  Coleridge  adds  that  his  "severities,  even 
now,  not  seldom  furnish  the  dreams  by  which  the  blind  fiincy  would 
fain  interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep." 

In  TM^  Talk  Coleridge  tells  another  stoiy  of  Boyer.  "The 
discipline  at  Chr»t's  Hospital  in  my  time,"  he  says,  "was  ultra- 
Spartan  ;  all  domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  '  Boy ! '  I  remember 
Bowyer  saying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying  the  first  day  of  my 
return  after  the  holidays,  '  Boy !  the  school  is  your  &ther !  Bcw !  the 
school  is  your  mother !  B(^ !  the  school  is  your  brother !  the  scmool  is 
your  sister !  the  school  is  your  6rst  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin,  and 
all  the  rest  of  your  relations !     Let's  hare  no  more  crying !  * " 

Leigh  Hunt  in  his  autobi<^ra|^y  also  has  reminiscences  of  Boyer 
and  Feilde. 

James  Boyer  or  Bowyer  was  bom  in  1736,  was  admitted  to  the 
school  in  1744,  and  passed  to  Balliol.  He  resigned  his  Upper  Grammar 
Mastership  in  1 799^  and  probably  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Gainscolne 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  school  ccnnmittee  six  years 
earlier.     They  also  gave  him  £500  and  a  staff. 

Page  SO,  line  82.  Author  of  the  Country  Spectator.  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw  Middleton  (1769-1822),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  was 
at  school  with  Lamb  and  Coleridge.  In  tiie  little  statuette  group 
which  is  called  the  Coleridge  Memorial,  subscribed  for  in  1872,  on 
the  centenary  of  Coleridge's  birth,  and  held  in  rotation  by  the  ward 
in  which  most  prizes  have  been  gained  in  the  year  (see  plate  opposite 
page  320),  Middleton  is  the  tallest  figure.  The  story  which  it 
celebrates  is  to  the  effect  that  Middleton  found  Colerit^  reading 
Virgil  in  the  playground  and  asked  him  if  he  were  learning  a  lesson. 
Coleridge  replied  that  he  was  "  reading  for  pleastire,"  an  answer  which 
Middleton  reported  to  Boyer,  and  which  led  to  Boyer  taking  special 
notice  of  him.  The  Courttry  Spectator  was  a  magaxine  conducted  by 
Middleton  in  1792-1793, 

Page  SO,  line  35.     C .     Coleridge  again. 

Page  SO,  line  40.  Lancelot  Pepys  Stwens,  Rightly  spelled  Stephens, 
afterwards  Under  Grammar  Master  at  the  school. 

Page  SO,  Ime  42.     Dr.  T e.     Arthur  William  Trollope  (1768- 

1827),  who  succeeded  Boyer  as  Upper  Gmmmar  Master.  He  resigned 
in  18S6. 

Page  31,  line  5,  The  fasces.  Here,  the  birch  rod.  The  fiuces  were 
VOL.  II.— 21 
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k  a«c  im  the  cetitre,  eun^d  by  lieton  belW 

V  D^  ^vapdift.     Ciee>o*s  e^ny  on  Friend- 

.     S^  Bi««nl  Tbomtxm  (1766^1859),  ^ip- 
Emy  SztrsanimarT  vid   Minister  Plfni- 
~       ~        tD  Denmark  and  other  coarti, 

5ee  ttote  «bovc.     The  trestiK 

l«  ilfljriinl  to  the  Critkisin  aitd 

180S.     It  w&s  dire^rted  clueili 

■>  the  fiy^  Bishop  ol  aicutli 

I*  (6«&  the  .^n«bi,  I.,  SHs],  tn 

tiifciiij    ( 1 5^a-?  57 1  *,  Author  of  the 

Md  tke  jilifinin  Richard  HoakfT 

4  IVwifi'w  on  CJb«  Laitg  of  Ecda\' 

ntewGcvgc  Richards  {]767-mi). 

xS"  vfcaA  iktxx  a  priae  ^vea  in  1 791  ^ 

«  BTToa's  Emjlith  B^rds  anJ 

w  of  St.  Mart^'s-iD-lhe  Fields 

He  fevnded  a  f^d  niedil  for 

If .     According  to  the  Key 

Kd  adiool." 

r«  r«e«,"     From  Pnor's 


r^a^rfsi 


fbr. 


E^ivard  VI.  ftoonded  Cbnst't 

Pteo  detU  Minndola  (1465- 
the  friend  of  Lo- 


^33L    JbiMHh■i^vfl•i■Hl&    Tvoaf  the  No^-Platotiic 

r«l»  Itee  99.     IW  MPit  «/«U  JWbr.     Adapting  a  paange  in 
Nhi'%  VbrthtHb^BiaAte^lkcwift  CMMMfakts  between  Shakcapeaig  —^ 
BajMMtete-W«««kAtee%  ^ 

r^  41,  kto  «\     0.  F.  L«  C? .     Cfaaries  Valentine  Le  Grice 

(17T3-1SSS^  w^am  «e  nect  wkta  in  the  esnr  oo  "Gnee  Before 
HtU"  fmrnt  SSj.  Le  Gnee,  la  his  deseniAiaB  of  Lamb  ai  a  acfaool* 
bdj  ^  T^ted'a  JCmmtmU  w^atfcH:  "  1  nerer  heard  hk  mine 
serfjiaed  wBho^t  tbe  ■'Hs^""'  of  Ckazlc%  ahbougfa,  as  there  wu  no 
other  boy  of  the  bmbc  of  lAvfc^  Ae  odditioii  was  nnneceaaary ;  but 
there  was  an  imfriied  hTiy*»i*»  ia  it^  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle 
wm^mnn  excited  ^»t  F      ~ 
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I  I^&gc^  ^^«  line  S,  AU^n.  Robert  Alien,  whom  we  meet  again  in  the 
nssay  on  "'  Newspapers"  (page  92-^).  After  a  vjirjed  and  not  fortunate 
rtereer  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  ISO.i. 

Puffe  33,  line  p.     Nirem  formostts .     See  the  Iliad,  If.,  67;-J.     Chap 
nujruys:  "  Nireus  was  the  fairest  nrnn  that  to  fiiir  Ilius  came." 

Page  2S,  line  16.      The  jwiior  Le  G .      Samuel  Le  Grice  be* 

came  a  soldier  and  died  in  the  West  Indies.  LArab  wrote  of  him  to 
Coleridgie  in  I7fl6,  after  the  tragedy  at  his  home,  at  a  time  when 
friends  were  badly  needed,  "  Sam  Le  Grice  who  was  then  in  town 
wits  with  me  the  first  3  or  4>  daysj  and  was  as  a  brother  to  me^  gave  up 
ever)'  hear  of  his  time  to  the  very  hurting  of  his  health  and  spirits, 
in  ctDtista,Tit  attendance  and  huniiourin|f  inv  poor  father." 

Pa|C^  22,  line  l6.     F .     Joseph  Favell,  afterwards  Captain,  who 

had  a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  York — as  had  Sam  Le  Grice — 
and  was  killed  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Salamanca^  1819.  Lamb  st&te^^  in 
the  essay  on  "Poor  Relattons,"  where  Favell  figufes  as  "W,,"  that  he 
met  hJs  death  at  St.  Sebastian,  Other  particulars  concerning  him 
will  be  found  there  (see  page  l6o).  Both  Sam  Le  Grice  and  Favell 
were  to  have  accampanted  Coleridge  and  Soutliey  to  the  Susquehamu 
w  Pan tisoc rats. 

fti^  ■^22,  line  5*.     Ft ^.     Frederick  William  Franklin,  master  of 

the  Hertford  branch  of  the  scliool  from  1 801  to  1 827.    He  died  in  183fi. 

Page  'iS,  line  35.     Marmaduke  T .     Marmaduke  Thompson,  to 

whom  I^rab  dedicated  Rosamund  Gray  in  1798. 

Pa^e  22,  line  96.  Catalotjite  of  O-re^^ians,  Lamb  was  at  Christ's 
Hospital  from  1782  to  17H9,  and  his  list  is  not  quite  complete.  He 
himself  never  was  a  Grecian ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  picked  scholars 
on  the  grammar  side  of  the  school,  two  of  whom  were  sent  up  to 
Cambridge  with  a  hospital  exhibition  every  year,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  should  take  orderSi,  Lamb  wias  one  of  the  Do piity- Grecians 
from  whom  the  Grecians  were  chosen,  but  his  stammer  standing  in  his 
way  and  a  church  career  being  out  of  the  question,  he  never  became  a 
(all  Grecian.  Writing  to  George  Dyer,  who  had  been  a  Grecian,  in 
1851,  Lamb  says:  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  T  keep  my  rank  in 
hnej  still  since  school-days.  T  can  never  forget  1  was  a  deputy 
Grecian  !  .  .  .  Alas  !  what  am  I  now  ?  What  is  a  Leadenhall  clerk, 
or  India  pensioner,  to  a  deputy  Grecian  ?  How  art  thou  fallen,  O 
Lucifer! " 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  m  its  feud  with  the  London^  fell  on  this 
particular  essay  in  November,  IS90,  when  was  printed  a  letter  from 
"Olinthus  Pelre,  D.D."  (a  pseudonym  of  Mnginn's),  mentioning  the 
"impertinences  of  a  Cockney  Scribbler,  who  signs  himaelf  Elia,  full  of 
all  kinds  of  personal,  and  often  abusive  alhisions,  to  every  individiml 
who  had  the  misfortune  o(  being  educated  at  the  same  school  with 
hinLself."  Later,  in  May,  1821,  "  Dr.  Petre  "apologised  to  some  extent, 
fin  the  grounds  of  admiring  Mr.  Lamb  and  finding  that  Elia  and  he 
were  one ;  but  he  still,  while  eulogising  John  WoodvH^  disapproved 
.strongly  of  his   ribald   treatment  of  George  Dyer  and   hts  sneer  at 
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Middleton,  Bishop  of  CklcutU — which  were   pat  down  to  the  con- 
tamination  of  his  evil  Codmey  associates. 

Lamb's  memory  is  preserved  at  Qtrist's  Ho^tal  hf  a  medal  (see 
opposite  page)  which  is  given  for  the  best  EngUsh  essays.  It  was  first 
struck  in  1875,  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Page  gg._  Thb  Two  Races  or  Men.  _ 

Jj^tdon  Magazine,  Uec^btf,  18S0. 

Writing  to  Wordsworth  in  April  of  2816,  Lamb  says : — 

"  I  have  not  bound  the  poems  yet.  I  wait  till  people  have  daoe 
borrowing  them.  I  think  I  shall  get  a  chain  and  chain  than  to  my 
.  shelves,  more  Bodleicmo,  and  people  may  come  and  read  them  at  chain's 
length.  For  of  those  who  boorow,  some  read  slow ;  some  mean  to  read 
but  don't  read  ;  and  some  neither  read  nor  meant  to  read,  but  borrow 
to  leave  you  an  opinion  of  their  sagacity.  I  must  do  my  money- 
borrowing  friends  the  justice  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  caprice 
or  wantonness  of  alienation  in  them.  When  they  borrow  my  money 
they  never  fiul  to  make  use  of  it" 

[^*ofaably  the  germ  of  the  essay  is  to  be  foand  in  this  passage,  as 
Lamb  never  forgot  his  thoughts. 

Page  SS,  line  33.     "Parthiant,  and  Medea  ..."     See  Acts  ii.  9. 

Page  2S,  last  lines.  "He  shail  serve  hi»  brethren."  Possibly  a  re- 
collecti<Hi  of  Genesis  ix.  25,  "  And  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant 
of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren." 

Page  iS,  line  5.  Brinaley.  Richard  Brinaiey  Sheridan,  the  dramas 
tist  and  a  great  spendthrift.    He  died  in  1 8 1 6.    Lamb  knew  him  slightly. 

Page  S3,  line  IS.  Beyond  Tooht.  That  is,  beyond  the  phibloguxl 
theories  of  The  Divereione  of  Pitrley  by  John  Home  Tooke  (1736-181!2). 

Page  S3,  line  14.     The  primiUve  conrnunity.     See  Acts  ii.  44. 

Page  S3,  line  l6.  "  Gatleth  all  ihe  vjorld  up  .  .  ."  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  AogustoSy 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed  "  (Luke  ii.  1). 

Page  S3,  line  24.  Candlemae  .  .  .  Sohf  Michael.  Candlemas, 
February  8,  a  Scotch  quarter-day ;  Michaelmas,  September  39,  an 
English  quarter-day.  Messrs.  Hallward  and  Hill  suggest  that  Ijunb 
had  in  mind  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  sentence  in  Christian  Morals  (Part 
1,  Section  VI.) :  "The  Almighty  rewarder,  who  observes  no  ides,  but 
every  day  for  his  payments." 

Page  33,  line  25.  Lene  tormemtum.  Horace's  phrase.  Odes,  III., 
21,  line  13, — "the  gentle  stimulus." 

Page  23,  line  27.    The  ckak  of  the  traveller.    One  of  ^sop's  &ble8. 

Page  3S,  line  88.  True  Propon^.  The  Propontic  or  Propontes 
— the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Lamb  was  probably  thinking  of  Othello's 
simile  (Act  III.,  Scene  3,  lines  453-456):— 

Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  iqr  curr«Bt  and  compalnva  oeone 
Ne'er  feets  retiring  ebb,  but  ke— 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  He 

The  Pontic  was  the  Buxine. 
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Page  33,  line  3:^.  Tiie  r«ver«ioii  promise.  "  He  tlist  liatti  pity 
upon  the  poor  tendetti  unto  titt;  Lord ;  aiiJ  that  which  he  hath  given 
wtll  be  pay  him  a^in     (Prov.  xia.  17). 

Page  23,  hue  39.  R(Uph  Biyod.  John  Fenwick,  an  unlucky  frieiiil 
of  the  Lambs,  an  anticipatory  Micawber,  of  whom  we  know  too  httle, 
and  aeem  hkely  to  tind  out  little  more.  Lainb  mentions  Iiim  again 
in  the  es&ay  on  ^'Ciiimiiey  Sweepers"  (ptLge  I  mj,  and  in  that  on 
"  Newapapet^  "  (pa^£  ^^'^)?  ^^  ''^  capacity  tkA  ^itor  of  The  Albion,  for 
which  Lamb  wrote  its  extinguisiiinj^  epigram  in  the  summer  of  1801. 
There  are  references  to  the  l'"en wicks  in  Mary  Lamb's  letters  to  Sarah 
5to(ldurt  and  in  Lamb's  ietterii  ;  but  notJiiiig  vt:ry  infurmmg.  After 
financial  erabarrasaments  in  England  they  emigrated  to  America.  The 
Bigods,  whose  name  Lamb  himself  borrowed  ior  hts  friendj  were  Karls 
of  Norfolk  in  old  time. 

Page  £4,  hue?.  "  To  &lacktn  mriut  .  ,  "  F&radise  ReifAined^  II., 
haea  45j-456. 

Page  y*,  line  10,  "  Borrotoiny  and  to  borrow."  A  perversion  (mak- 
ing the  original  refer  to  Alexander  the  Great)  of  "  coikquering  and  to 
coihq|uer"  in  Revelation  vi,  S, 

Page  -24,  hue  US.     "Stocked  luith  so /air  a  kard," 


Comni.  I  stinll  ere  long 

Be  welt  stock'!  with  ha  lair  n  heed  a&  Kml'd 
AUom  my  motbo  i^noe. 

Cumm,  lines  151^153, 


Page  24,  line  3(>,     Ha^ar's  offspring.     See  Genesis  xxi. 

Page  ^4,  line  W,  "  Cana  fides,"  VirgiFs  phriise  in  the  JEnctd, 
\,f  ^92,  signifying  there  *' ancient  honour,"  and  here  "grey  hair,"  the 
badge  of  ancient  honour^ 

Page  S5,  line  18.  Combffrbdtck.  Coleridgej  who  had  enlisted  as  a 
young  man  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  as  Silas  Tttus  Combeirbaek. 

Page  35,  line  ^2.  Bioovisbiiry,  Lamb  was  then  in  rooms  at  •iii 
Great  Russell  Street  (now  KusseM  Streetjj  Covcnt  Garden,  which  is  not 
in  Bloomsbury. 

Page  ^5,  line  ti,  Stvitzer-like.  Enormous  ;  referring  to  the  Swiss 
Guards,  who  are  of  great  stature. 

Page  ^5,  hne  ^:i.  Guildkatl  giants.  The  GuildliuU  giants  early 
in  the  last  century  were  moved  from  their  station  by  Llie  door  and 
placed  upon  octagon  stone  columns  by  the  west  window.  "  In  their 
present  situation/'  Hone  wrote  iu  IS5*5,  *' they  are  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  church  weathercock  wituld  be  if  it  were  reniovcd  from  the 
steeple,  and  put  ou  the  bounding  board  of  the  pulpit"  [Emry-Day 
Book,  Vol  I.). 

Page  ':i5,  lines  24  to  "il.  Opera  BottaventureE,  BeiinrtttiH^,  Holy 
Tkontas.  St.  Bonavenlure,  called  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  vras  Bishop  of 
Aibano  m  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  author  of  theological  works. 
Cardinal  Bellarmirie  was  another  Italian  divine,  in  the  stKtecntti  cen- 
tury. Thomas  Aquinas,  the  ituthor  principally  of  J,  Sttmntary  ctf  Tke- 
(Uogy,  was  an  Italian  divine  of  the  thirteenth  century,     l^mb  bought 


The  £«i£en  cg^itKUi 
t»  bim  in  ]^  Luab 
o£  Dodile)  vith 
Webitcr)  ia  il  :— 
r  1^  tHn4u  which  1 
ft  tfaifd   vnlaine  tfl  the 
Elnv^'  Greea'v  'Tn  (jnoque,'  Hid 
<rf  tfaem  ill— 
wiMt  joM  did  uriUi 
pokaps;  Bead  Die 
•  ML       I   Ibtnid   two  otter 
amd   DmmmI,   enriched  vi^ 
1  kmrc  were  «>  ootcd.    Thej 
r  or  to  stT  I  relt&h  biin, 

^«a.~:  WW.*,  sd.il  —     - 

IWi   — 

[  fast  y«a  ta^e  airaj  uue 
V^  «.  gre^  de^  af  difficult;  I 
«f  »7  Ion.  My  nuid^  Betiy^ 
arc^  ji£  4C  ^if«-^  '■'^4  eootuzk^d  bcr  descriptioii  of 
-vuK  MW1&  vIhA  Ve  v'jwriMg  ^^  tikeB  away.  It  was  LusUr't 
Tm**.^  mbKiU  ar  icmK  ^ok.  I  cwui  aat  iVe  out.  '  Wliat  1  has  he 
-^iTTvu  uwr  ta9  a  :3e  Sftius.  Beckr  r '  '  No,  it  wasn't  any  tables, 
TUT  c  «c«^  X  AnM.  rbic  isf  aStal  Zju^itr*  Tt^bUs.'  I  was  obliged  to 
xr-acr^-i  A:r!uiiail«  tamoxi^  an  fAeLties^  ^kI  a  huge  fissure  suddenly  dis- 
,^u>oi   V  uc  zic  r-xK  mcip;  «i:  tSK-  iana^  I  had  sustained." 

:wtvv    .aac  vrdiii^  ^lu»  jcfC^er  ^aw  IjKmb  the  idea  of  the  present 

Vlsuu  2;:•J±^  >&  tiiic  Liab>  jokv  said  of  Cotendge:  "  He  sets  his 
nurs.  lowtt  «-}ucr4>;r  iK  ^i»it ;  d:  is  benoefarth  sacred.  His  spirit 
^vtss  >^  )3fc«f  >crniC3K»£  i9*Mi  ^  -  oi).  it  not  fiv  its  author,  yet  for  his 

f^:  i.*.  ion  v>.  i~*Tififl»  i  nf /Tjtf  io>«s.  The  refn^nce  is  to  the 
.  AAi:,  \\^V  .  «oc.  X>:^  wftexv  Pnam  begs  from  AchiUes  the  body  of 
H^'v^cw.  Uif  Srf£  S»f«^  MB  •»£  tht  aty  bora  to  him,  nine  of  whom 

7>itiC«^  OX  '.;j3i^  t.  >'■<'/*«  3^mrU.  Most  of  Ljunb's  books,  to  the 
f^^^nuL  7V4;;v<  ^'  Kt^^if^  ct>£iecbv%  are  in  Ametica ;  Lamb's  copy  of 
^  •'*i«  iitevk-^  wttii  an  iaOv«iaetaiy  note  written  in  by  C^oidge,  was  sold. 
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wilb  other  books  from  h\&  library^  in  New  York  in  IH^Jt.  The  lA/e  of 
John  BuncU,  Esq.j.  a  book  highly  praised  by  H&ztitt,  was  by  Thomas 
Amory  (l69l  ?-17H8),  published,  Part  I.  in  1756  and  Part  Jl.  in  1766. 
A  condensed  reprint  was  issued  in  18S3  entitled  The  Spirit  of  Bu^ncU, 
ID  which,  Mr,  W.  C.  Hazlitt  suggests.  Lamb  may  have  had  a  hand 
with  William  H&zUtt. 

Page  'i6,  line  ^.  "Eyes  dosed,"  J  cannot  trace  this  quotation ; 
but  the  phrase  "mourns  his  ravished  mate"  is  in  Cuthbert  Shaw's 
**  Evening  Address  to  »  Nightingate  "  : — 

Say  dosL  thou  inOuni  thy  raviab'd  mate? 

Page  S6j  line  9.  Prosdytea  of  the  gati  ,  ,  ,  true  HebrAWa.  A 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  i.e.,  a  stranger  converted  to  Judaism,  was  not 
bound  by  such  severe  religious  lawji  as  the  Hebrew  bom. 

Page  '^Gt  line  l'.^.  Deodarids.  The  word  is  not  strictly  used  bere.  A 
deodand  is,  in  law  parlance,  a  personal  article  which,  having  occasioned 
the  death  of  some  one,  is  forfeit  to  the  Crown  for  pious  uses,  i.e,,  given 
to  God. 

Page  26,  line  18.  Spiteful  K.  James  Kenney  (]7hO-18^9)j  the 
dramatist,  then  resident  at  Versailles,  where  Lamb  and  his  sister  visited 
him  ill  182:^.  He  marned  Louisa  Mercier,  daughter  of  Louis  Sebastian 
Mercier,  the  French  critic,  aiid  widow  of  Lamb's  earlier  friend,  Thomas 
Holcroft.  One  of  their  two  sons  was  named  Ch»rles  Lamb  Kenney 
(I8S1-I&S1),  Lamb  recovered  Margaret  of  Newcastle's  Jjetlers  (folio, 
i66#jf  which  is  among  the  books  in  America^  as  is  also  the  Tulke 
GreviUe  (small  foLo,  IGSS). 

Page  S6,  line  ^6.  "  Unworthy  land  .  .  ."  It  is  usually  conjectured 
tl!iat  Lamb  invented  these  beautiful  lines^  Mesars^  Hallward  and  Hill 
poiiil  out  that  the  phrase  "  tliy  sex's  wonder"  occurs  in  Cyril  Tuurneur. 
i  find  something  of  the  kind  twice.  "  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,"  Act 
til..  Scene  4,  has  this  : — 

Caitahtlia,  Believe  tae,  Bir,  ii  never  irouble*  nae. 
I  am  as  much  f«p«:tlesse  to  enjoy 
Sucb  pleasure,  as  ignorajil  wLat  il  is. 
CkariemtrHl.  Thy  sexe's  watider.      Unhappy  UharLemon; '. 
£f  AmvilU,  Come,  Let'&  to  supper. 

In  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy'   (Act  II.)  Luaurioao  says: — 

1  never  thought  Lbeir  sex  bad  been  a  wonder 
Umil  tbjs  mmme. 

Lamb    knew   both  plays  intimately,  and  quoted   Aram  them   in   the 
DtdmAiic  Specimens. 

Page  i^ti,  at  foot,  <S'.  T.  C  .  ,  ,  annotatio^m.  Lamb's  copy  of 
Darnel's  Poetical  WorkSj  two  voLumes^  1718,  and  of  Browne's  Etiquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Coiwrnon  Errot^,  folio,  j65A,  both  with  margiimiia  by 
lumself  and  Coleridge,  an:  in  existence,  but  1  cannot  say  where ;  probably 
in  America,  Lamb's  copy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  Coleridge'ti 
notea  (iee  "Old  China,"  page   17-1),  is,  however,  safe  in  the  British 
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for  the  present  occasion,  as  it  has  called  forth  a  reproof  so  Christian- 
Uke." 

I^mb  thought  the  poet  to  be  James  Montgomery,  but  it  was  in 
reality  Charles  Abraiiam  Elton.  The  poem  was  reprinted  in  a  volume 
entitled  Boyhood  and  other  PoenUt  in  1SS5. 

"  New  Year's  Eve  "  also  produced  a  commentary  from  H<»ace  Smith,  of 
the  B^'ected  AddressBSj  in  the  shape  of  perhaps  his  best  exercise  in  prose 
— "  Death — Posthumous  Memorials — Children  " — printed  anonymously 
in  the  London  Magtusine  for  March,  1821.     It  begins: — 

How  I  ooutd  expatiate  upon  the  quaint  Inebrious  pleasantry,  the  social  yet  deep  philo- 
sophy of  your  friead  ELIA,  aa  particularly  illustnied  in  bia  delightful  paper  upcui  New 
Years  Eve  1— but  the  bandying  of  praises  among  Corespondents  has  too  Magaxinish  a 
look: — I  have  learnt  his  essay  by  heart.  Is  It  possible,  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  first 
devoured  it,  that  sucb  a  man  can  really  feel  such  hcHTors  at  the  thought  of  death,  which 
he  describes  with  so  much  humorous  solemnity  ?  But  when  I  came  to  bis  conclusion, 
wherein  he  talks  of  the  fears,  "just  now  expressed,  or  afficted^'  I  had  presently  a  clue  to 
his  design. — Ha  I  I  exclaimed,  thou  art  the  very  Janus  who  hast  always  deliefated  in 
antitheucal  presentments ;  who  lovest  to  exhibit  thy  tragic  face  in  its  most  dt^eful  gloom, 
that  thou  mayst  incontlDently  turn  upon  us  the  sunshine  of  thy  comic  smile.  Tbou  wouldst 
not  paint  the  miseries  endured  by  a  friendless  boy  at  Christ's,  without  a  companion  piece, 
poortraying  the  enjoyments  of  a  more  fortunate  youngstra*.  TIhmi  wouldst  not  pour  forth 
the  phials  of  thy  wrath  upon  the  plant  tobacco,  without  the  redemption  of  an  euh^  upon 
its  virtues,  more  eloquent  than  Sir  Walter  Raleirii's :  nor  hast  thou  now,  as  I  trust,  ^o- 
nounced  thy  anathema  against  the  "  foul  ugly  ^lantom,''  without  being  prepared,  in  the 
same  happy  strain,  to  chant  a  palinode. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Lamb  was  reasoned  with  privately  upon  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  essay ;  and  perhaps  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing sonnet  which  he  contributed  over  his  own  name  to  the  London 
Magazine  for  April,  I8S1,  as  a  kind  of  de6ant  postscript  thereto,  a 
further  challenge  to  those  who  reproached  him  for  his  remarks  con- 
cerning death,  and  who  su^^sted  that  he  did  not  really  mean  them : — 

Thqr-talk  oi  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  millstone  on  man's  nund  doth  press. 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress ; 
Of  divine  Leisure  swdi  foul  ties  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
.  But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation— 
impm^ui  labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I'd  drink  of  time'it  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit — 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  tbe  gem 
That  erowned  the  white  top  of  Methusalen>— 
Yea  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaveiHsweet  burthen  of  eternity. 

When,  in  his  Album  Verses  (18S0),  Lamb  reprinted  this  sonnet,  under 
the  title  "  Leisure,"  he  added  the  phrase 

Deus  nobis  hmc  otia  rsciT. 

"A  God  provided  for  me  this  repose," — citing  the  words  of  Virgil's 
shepherd  b<^  (Eclc^es,  I.,  6)  who  was  rescued  from  evicticm  by  Augustus. 
See  Vol.  v.,  page  56.  See  also  page  4S8  of  this  volume  for  a  refer- 
ence of  Lamb's  to  this  poem. 

It  was  also  probably  the  (vesent  essay  which  led  to  lamb's  differ- 
ence with  Southey  and  the  &mous  letter  of  remonstrance.      Southey 
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accused  EUa  «f  wHntiu^  "&  sounder  religmus  feeling;/'  and  Lunb 
soggesU  in  his  reply  that  "  New  Y'cat's  Eve  "  was  the  cliief  offender. 
See  Vol.  1.,  pagtf  2^7,  for  Lamb's  amplificatiou  of  uue  of  its  pasaige$. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  quote  Coleridge's  deschptloti  of  Lmb 
&8  "one  hovering  between  h^ven  and  earthy  neither  hoping  much 
Dor  tearing  «nythiiug/' 

The    present  essay  caused  still   another  difficulty,     tn  Mr.  W,  C, 
Hazlitt'g  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary  Family  is  a  letter  trom 
Haxiitt  to  ^ott,  the  editor  of  the  Z/ondon  Moffoxine^  dated  by  Mir. 
VV.  C  H*«Utt  April    I  a,   18^0,  whew  we  read:    "Do  you  keep  tiir 
Fast  and  Future?     You  see  lAmb  argues  the  same  view  of  the  sub- 
jeet.      That  'young  masto*'  wilL  anticipate  all  my  discoveries,  l(  t 
don't  mind/'     "  New  Yie&r'tt  Rve  '*  did  not  appear  until  January,  \%'il, 
and  yet  it  i&  pretty  eerUin,  a$  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  pointed  oul,lh»t 
Ha^litt  had  that  essay  in  mind.     We  find  thu  phrase  "young  muter" 
in  it  (page  £8,  line  29),  and  HazJitt's  tasaj'  "  Ou  the  Past  and  Future" 
Is  to  a  Urge  e.\teat  written  on  similar  lines  of  thought      How  to 
account  for  the  disparity  in  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the  dale  of 
I»ublication  of  Lamb's  essay  J  do  not  know,  exeept  by  the  suppusitioo 
that  the  letter  is  undated  or  indistinctly  dated,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Hulitt 
has  oonjeotured  an  earlier  date  than  is  proper.     It  is  unlikely  that 
Haztilt  would  liavc  seen  Lamb's  essay  in  manuscript^   for  he  wai  not 
on  good  terms  with  Lamb  at  the  time.     The  essay  "  On  the  Past  and 
Future"  appeared  in   Table  Talk,  IHtl^     Even  closer  resemblances  to 
passages  in  *'  Xew  Year's  Eve  "  may  be  found  in  Hazlttt's  essay  "On 
the  Fear  of  Death/"  published  in  TabU  2*tilk,  Vol.  II.,  IS^-i. 

Hazlitt,  according  to  Coleridge,  was  more  indebted  to  Lamb  for  ideas 
than  ever  Lamb  was  to  Hazlitt.  Hnzlitt  was  a  professional  writer; 
Lamb  never  can  be  considered  so;  and  from  time  immemorial  pro- 
fessional writers  have  taken  ideas  where  they  found  them.  Many  of 
Lamb's  ideas  came  and  went  in  conversation.  HazUtt  must  hare 
needed  all  or  most  of  his  for  his  work,  and  others  too. 

Haxlitt  was,  however^  before  Lamb  with  a  subject  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  See  for  example  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  Quakers 
in  his  essay  on  the  "  Tendency  of  Sects  "  in  r/*<  Es^miHer,  September 
10,  1S15.     But  neither  man  needed  the  brains  of  the  other. 

Page  Hit  Ihie  18,  Bells.  The  music  of  bells,  seems  always  to  have 
exerted  fascination  over  Lamb.  See  the  reference  in  the  story  of  the 
"First  Going  to  Church,"  in  Mrs,  Leicester's  School,  VoL  III, ;  in  his 
poem  "Sabbath  Bells/'  Vol.  V.,  page  9;  and  his  "John  Woodvil." 
V'ol.  y,,  page  I7t, 

Page  ^7,  line  ^(S.  "  /  aaw  th6  akifU  of  tha  depart*f%^  Year"  From 
C'olcridge's  "Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,"  as  printed  in  I79t)  ami 
ITiiT.  Lamb  was  greatly  taken  by  this  line.  He  wrote  to  Colcridgt 
on  January  ^«  1797,  in  a  letter  of  which  ouly  a  small  portioti  has  hc£Q 
printed  : — 

"Tiir  o^xMung  [of  the  Ode]  is  iu  the  spirit  of  the  sublimest  allegory. 
The  tdca  of  the  '  skirts  of  the  departing  year,  seen  far  onwards^  waving  ' 
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in  Uie  wind,'  is  one  of  tfao^e  noble  Hints  at  which  the  Reader's 
imagination  is  apt  to  kindle  into  grand  conceptions." 

Afterwards  Coleridge  altered  "skirts"  to  "train." 

Page  27,  Ime  :13,  "  WelcoTne  the  coming  ,  ,  ,"  Pope's  Odyssey, 
XV^,  K4,  and  Second  Sat.  of  Horace,  Book  il.,  lint?  l60. 

Pagei^s,  lioeJJ.     Seven  .  .  .  years.    See  note  to  "  Dream  Children," 

page  377.     Alice  W n  is  identified  with  Ann  Simmons,  who  lived 

near  Blakeswure  when  Lnmb  was  a  youth,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  his 
love  sonnets.      Accofding  to  the  Key  the  name  is  "feigtied," 

Pkf^  as,  line  i:i  Old  DorreiL  See  the  poera  "Going  or  Gone," 
VoL  V^,  page  7U,  and  nott.  There  seeins  really  to  have  been  such 
an  enemy  of  the  Lamb  fortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  tu  thi; 
will  of  John  Lamb,  the  father, — 'William  Dorrell. 

Page  'iii,  line  ^IH.  ^*  Other  me."  1  cannot  trace  the  quotation,  if 
ftktch  it  be^  unless  Lamb  is  thus  translating  alter  ego.  Possibly  by 
hi.fi  inverted  commas  he  meant  only  to  emphasise  the  age  of  the  old 
idea  of  dual  personality. 

Page  "iS,  line  S'H.  Small-pox  at  fiv6.  There  is  no  other  evidence 
tiiao  this  rosudl  mention  that  Lamb  ever  sutTered  from  this  complaint, 
Possibly  he  did  uqI      He  went  to  Christ's  Hospital  at  the  age  of  seven. 

Page  28,  line  36,  God  itslp  thee,  Elia  .  .  ,  This  is  a  memory  of 
Bottom's  "Bless  thee  Bottom,  thou  art  translated"  (*' Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream/'  Act  111.,  Scene  I,  lines  ISI,  1^2). 

Page  '^H,  line  .sy.     Froiiv  wfva^t  have  1  not  falkn.     Lamb  had  !iad 

is  idea  many  years  before.  In  179^  he  wrote  this  soimet  (text  of 
8):- 

We  were  two  prelty  bab«.  the  youngesl  she, 
The  yoimgirst,  aud  the  loveliest  faf,  I  weeti, 
Ao4  Innocence  her  nflme^    The  ujne  has  been 

We  iwo  did  loifc  each  otherS  company  ; 

Time  was,  we  two  h,ad  wept  to  h,ive  been  aparl:: 

But  wbirn  by  show  o[  seetiiiog  good  beguiL'd. 

I  l«fi  ihe  garb  and  manners  or  a  ebild, 
And  my  ^ii\  love  for  Rian':5  society, 

Ocfilingwith  ihe  wotM  my  virgin  h«rt — 
My  loved  compdTiion  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  i^n  tlei;pC3<  shades  her  awtuJ  head. 

Beluv^,  •a\\o  jhA.il  icll  mc  where  thou  an  — 
Tji  whaL  delicious  Kdeu  to  be  found — 
'^rhm  1  may  seeJc  tbee  the  wide  world  around  ? 

Page  29,  line  7-  Phantom  clottd  of  El%a.  The  apecidations  in  the 
pangmph  that  ends  with  these  words  were  fantastical  at  any  rate 
to  one  reader,  who,  under  the  signature  "A  F^atherj"  contributed  to 
the  February'  number  of  the  L&ndon  Magatine  a  eulogy  of  paternity, 
in  which  Elia  was  reasoned  with  and  rebuked.  "Ah!  Klia  !  hadst  thou 
poeaessed  'oflspritig  of  thine  awn  to  dally  with,'  thou  wouldst  never 
have  made  the  melancholy  avowal  that  thou  hast  'almost  ceased  to 
hope  !  *  "     LAmb  did  not  reply. 

Page  39,  hne  15.  Not  childhood  aloyu  .  .  .  The  passage  between 
these  words  and  "freezing  days  of  December"  was  taken  by  Charles 
Lloyd,  Lamb's  early  friend^  as  the  motto  of  a  poem^  in  his  Posma,  1 823, 
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the  Diftealty  iritJi  wUch,  la  Ymth,  «« 
tm flv  fUfaiti^  CiiiPiwiiniLii  tbc  idea  of  Death.^ 
r  39^  tee  ^     "  hikt  a  ««Mwr\f  Mitltie."     "  My  lUjt  vcfwiAcr 
■o^BT*  ifaMtt^  and  Mv  ipent  witKoot  iiopc  "  (Job  ril  6). 
!iilliK9.    BdrnO.    ftei^ straggle  agBiML    From rcJwiait. 
e  <gi  ter  19.     laiiwiiB  ^btfvw.      Refierrtng  lo  Aiaem,  H  the 
■f  tfto-rffcari.  U  «•  vte  after  the  »ck  of  Tray  ludicttled 


ai^  Ik  J.     Midmifkt  daWiafC.     Leigh  Hunt  recflvila,  is  hb 
My  ltak»  *  («c  Mte  mk  p^e  415),  thmt  be  once  hw  Uob  him 

i^laeS.   *S*MlMMf«a0eo/'aio«t."   A  fiiToiiritciitKiuuui 
s  (he»e  aA^led)  fron  ICiUtbew  Rofdoa's  elegy  oo  Sr  Pbiiip 


«^iW 


P^frSO. 


JAm.lS 


is  qvoCfd  ia  Uk  esaay  on  '*  Some  Sdoneti  of 
iigi     it  is  frintcd  in  all  ftflitiom  of  Speiucr. 

d  m  and  Uk  veiae,  •*  Wc  have  a  UtUc  tictcr,  ml 

fS-gafyiliMwyg.8). 

i  kdi  with  Sks  Purtmm.    The  tw^voisbiopet. 
i  «r  thr  wooo  "  B  to  be  tamad  in  "  1  Henry  Iv/ 


mt4»Mr^»b».    IdBoMml    Friar  John wbea 
«*  to  a0  the  devtk  in  heO  1 
MSIton  tpeakaofoi^tf 

/WWW  iC^aJMtf.  IV..  liK  #a 

eJt.    -XMdanOTUM^MdMpanira  , 
e  «/  Lnab's  iM^iatolf  eaapoMndcd  qooUUons— ftvA 
14 :  *  1  ahavU  iarc  ilc^ :  then  liad  I  been  «<  rest 
of  tbc  eartb,"  and  Sa  Tbonaa  Bnnrue  i 
'  vbat  tisie  tbt  pcfMBa  of  tbe»e  oamoHca  caten^ 
«('  tbr  dead  ani  ilcpC  vitb  priticei  ami  counwJIon. 
_  Mean.  Halkwanl  and  Hill 

m  tee  M.    *Se  Jtetf  the  Jmirmi  /met  appear."     A  qtnta 
J  MMpirfr."  I7  David  Mallet. 
*  Stob  «l  &«  MPV  u  .  ■  A  coouoota  sen' 
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IL    CWv^  Jfr.  Cotton.    Cbvlc»Cottou<jd:to-l 

IT.    J  ttSM  9f  ,  ,  ,  BdktM,    Wben,  onee  belbre, 
Hebeoa  as  tbi^  it  wen  a  stream  (Hippocreae) 
vt  ft  wis-r^     —  ^d  iiiteian     be  ailercd  it  (»c«  note 
«$  tff  \ oL  V.  to  bis  fsarty  lion  "To  San  ami  S.  T.  C.  ">. 
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Page  32.     Mns,  Battle's  Optnioms  on  Wnist. 

London  Magasin^j  February^  18^1. 

Mrs.  Battle  was  probably,  in  re*l  life,  ta  a  \ajrge  extent  Sarah 
Bumey,  the  wife  of  ft  ear- Admiral  .Tftmes  Burney,  Lamb's  friend,  And 
the  centre  of  the  whist-plnying  set  to  which  he  belonged.  The  theory 
that  Lamb's  grsndmother,  Mrs.  Field,  was  the  ort^nnl  Mra.  Rattle, 
does  not,  I  think,  commend  itself,  aitbough  that  lady  may  have  lent  a 
tnit  or  two.  It  has  possibly  arisen  from  the  relation  of  the  passage  in 
the  essay  on  Blakesware  (see  page  155),  where  Mrs.  Battle  is  said  to 
have  died  in  the  haunted  room,  to  that  in  "  Dream  Children/*  where 
Lamb  says  that  Mrs.  Field  oerupieil  this  room. 

The  £act  that  Mrs.  Battle  and  Mr.  Bumey  were  both  Sarahs  is  a 
small  piece  of  evidence  towards  their  fusion,  but  there  Is  i^omethin^ 
more  conclusive  in  the  correspondence.  Writing  in  Mareh^  1830,  cori- 
cemiiig  the  old  whist  days,  to  WlUiam  Ayrton,  one  of  the  old  whist- 
playing  company,  and  the  neighbottr  of  the  Bumeys  hi  Little  .fames 
Street,  Pimlico,  Lamb  makes  use  of  an  elision  which,  I  think,  may  be 
taken  as  more  than  support  of  the  theory  that  Mrs.  Battle  and  Mrs. 
Bumey  were  largely  the  same— practicsUy  proof.  "  Your  letter,  which 
was  only  not  so  pleasant  as  your  appearance  would  have  been^  has 
rerired  some  oUl  images  ^  Phillips  (not  the  Colonel),  with  hia  few 
hairs  bristling  up  at  the  charge  of  a  revoke,  which  he  declarer  Impos- 
sible ;  the  old  Captain's  significant  nod  over  the  right  shoulder  (was  it 
not?);   Mrs,  B — - — 's  determined  questioninjj;  of  the  scorcj  after  the 

gaine  was  absolutely  gone  to  the  d 1."      Lamb^  I  thinks  would  have 

wntten  out  Mrs.  Biuney  in  full  had  he  not  wished  to  suggest  Mrs. 
Battle  toa 

This  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Leflroy,  in  her  youth  a  friend  of  the  Burneys  and  the  Lamlrs,  who 
toh)  Canon  Ainger  that  thou£!:h  Mm.  Battle  had  many  differing  {HiintA 
she  was  undoubtedly  Mrs.  Hurney.  But  of  course  there  are  ihti  usual 
QToas-trails—the  reference  to  the  pictui^s  at  Sandham ;  to  Walter 
Isomer  ;  to  the  legacy  to  Lamb  ;  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  among  the 
BUkevware  portraits  was  one  which  Lamb  chose  ns  Mrs.  Battle's 
presentment ;  perhapFi  Mrs.  Field  had  told  him  of  an  ancient  dame 
who  had  certain  of  Mrs.  Battle's  characteristics^  and  he  superimposed 
Mrs.  Bumey  upon  this  fotmdation. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  Bumey  whist  parties  see  the 
notes  to  the  "  Letter  to  Southey/'  Vol.  1.^  page  +89. 

Admiral  Bumey  (1750'18'^i),  a  son  of  Dr.  Bumey,  the  historian 
ftf  niiusic,  and  friend  of  Johnson  and  Reynolds,  was  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Bumey^  afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay.  See  also  "The  Wetl- 
diog,"  page  3.i<J  of  this  volume,  for  another  glim|>se  of  l-AWib's  old 
friend.  Admiral  Bumey  wrote  Ari  Sssity  on  the  Game  of  Whists  which 
was  ptibltshed  hi  l*<^il.  As  he  lived  until  November,  IS'3I^  he  pro!> 
ably  read  the  present  essay.  Writing  to  Wordsworth,  March  '21),  18^9, 
Lamb  says:  "There's  Capt.  Bumey  gone  ! — ^wh.it  fun  has  whist  now  ; 
what  matters  it  what  you  lead,  if  you  can  no  longer  fancy  him  looking 
over  you  ? " 
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Ta^  9i,  Imc  21.  "4  elaav  h«arrA.*'  To  this,  in  the  Lm^J 
Jf«gtom«,  Lvnb  put  the  footnote  : — 

"'This  wfef  before  the  introduction  of  nig%,  re&der.  You  mmt^ 
reKcmb^  the  intolcnble  cimsh  of  the  onswept  cinder,  betwiit  ywa\ 
f(Mt  umI  the  BiHble." 

I^cc  39,  line  37.     Win  one  game,  anff  foes  another.    To  thin,  m  1 
Lm&H  Magmtitu^  Lamb  pot  the  note  :— 

^  As  if  «  sporUman  ishouM  teU  jOQ  he  liked  to  kill  a  fox  one  da;, 
and  lose  him  the  next.*^ 

Paije  SS,  liflke  27,  Mr.  Bowi^.  The  Rev.  Willi«m  Lisle  Bo*lrt 
(]  76^-1  S50X  vboK  sonnets  had  so  inflaenccd  Coleridj^'s  early  portk 
csxeef.  His  edition  of  Pope  w&s  poblished  in  IR06.  t  hnre  tnedi 
vain  to  discover  if  Mr,  Bowles'  MS,  atid  ooles  for  this  edition  are  strfl 
in  existence-  !f  so  tbey  mi^bt  contain  Lamb's  contribution.  Rut  it 
ift  rath^  more  likely,  I  fear^  that  Lamb  invented  the  ttory.  The  gune 
of  ombre  i»  in  Canto  11 L  of  Tkf  Rape  of  the  Lcck. 

Ps^  S^,  line  $^     SpadiiU.     The  ace  of  spades. 

Pa^  33,  line  3  9.  "  Sans  Prendre  Vole/*  This,  perhaps,  needi  &  Mtt ' 
Qua^lle  is  ombre  as  played  by  £>ur.  It  is  prlnurily  nil  against  tU, 
but  he  who  thinks  he  <»n  make  the  best  ^ame  may  improre  liis 
chances  by  demandin|(  n  partner,  which  is  done  by  "railing  s  kio^, 
namely,  the  king  of  the  suit  he  leads  ;  the  player  who  plays  the  kinj! 
in  it  becomes  thereby  his  partncj  for  the  hand,  his  "  friend."  Henw 
partners  change  with  every  hand.  But  if  one's  hand  is  ven,'  (jood  "^f 
can  pUy  sans  prendre  or  sans  appei^,  i.*,,  without  calling  or  tjikinfr » 
kinji;  and  partner.  The  highest  achievement  in  any  ca^  is  to  tukf 
a  vole,  i,e.,  a  ''  grand  slam/'  i.e.,  to  take  all  the  tricks,  A  iAns  prtnd^ 
vole  is,  therefore,  a  "  gi^od  sJam  without  a  partner,"  when  anglC' 
handed  you  take  every  card  in  the  pack. 

Pag-e  3*,  fourth  line  from  foot  "  Hoary  majesty  of  spades"  Pope'i 
phrase  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  f  11.,  5^.  "  Pam  in  all  his  glory."  Pmb, 
the  knave  of  clobs.     See  Pope  again. 

Pajfc  *^5,  line  8.  Ephe-sian  joumcrfman.  See  Acts  of  the  Aportln 
xix. 

Page  .■15,  line  l.i.     Old  Walter  Plumer,    See  the  essay 
South  Sea-House,"  pajT^  6. 

Pajjje  37,  line  I.  Bad paiSKms.  Here  came  in  the  London  Ma 
in  parenthesis^  "{droppinjB^  for  a  while  the  speaking  mask  of  old 
Battle)." 

Page  S7,  line  1 8.     Bridget  Elia,     This  is  Iamb's  first  reference  in 
the  essays  to  Mary  Lamb  under  this  name.      See  "  Macker)'  EnoH 
(page  75)  and  '^Old  China"  (page  247),  ^B 

Page  37,  line  30,  7  capotted  h^r.  To  capot^  at  piquet,  is  to  win 
■li  the  cards. 
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Vuge  38.     A  Chapter  on  Ears. 

London  Magazine,  March,  1S21. 

Lamb  was  not  so  utterly  without  ear  as  he  states.  Crabb  Robinson 
in  his  diary  records  more  than  once  that  Lamb  hummed  tunes,  and 
Barron  Field,  in  the  memoir  of  Lamb  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Annv/d  Biography  and  Obituary  fw  18S6,  mentions  his  love  ibr 
certain  beautiful  airs,  among  them  Kent's  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove"  (mentioned  in  this  essay),  and  Handel's  "From  mighty  kings." 
Lamb  says  (see  note  on  page  351)  that  it  was  Braham  who  avrakened  a 
love  of  music  in  him.  Compare  Lamb's  lines  to  Clara  Novello,  Vol. 
v.,  page  90,  and  also  Mary  Lamb's  postscript  to  his  "  Free  Thoughts 
on  Eminent  Composers,"  Vol  V.,  page  322. 

Page  38,  line  11.  Defoe,  Defoe  had  his  ears  cropped  and  was 
placed  in  the  pillory : — 

Earless  od  high,  stood,  unabashed,  Defoe. 

Pope's  Dunciad.  Book  II.,  line  147. 

Lamb  supplied  the  reference  in  a  note  in  the  London  Magazins, 

Page  38,  line  14.  /  was  n&oer  .  .  .  tn  thdvUlory.  This  sentence 
led  to  an  amusing  article  in  the  London  Magaztne  for  the  next  month, 
April,  1821,  entitled  "The  Confessions  of  H.  F.  V.  H.  Delamore,  Esq.," 
unmistakably,  I  think,  by  Lamb,  which  will  be  found  in  VoL  I.  of  tnis 
edition,  wherein  Lamb  confesses  to  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  stocks  at 
Bamet  for  brawling  on  Sunday,  an  incident  for  the  broad  truth  of 
which  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Brook  Pulham. 

Page  38,  line  18.  Melted  at  the  concourse  of  sweet  sounds.  A 
reference  to  the  lines  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  on  the  same 
subject  (Act  v.,  Scene  1,  lines  83-85) : — 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  conc<M^  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

Page  38,  lines  19,  21.  "  Water  parted  from  the  sea"  "In  Infancy." 
Songs  by  Ame  in  "  Artaxerxes,"  Lamb's  "  First  Play  "  (see  page  97). 

Page  38,  line  24.     Mrs.  S .     The  Key  gives  "Mrs.  Spinkes." 

We  meet  a  Will  Weatherall  in  "Distant  Correspondents,"  page  105; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  more  concerning  either. 

Page  38,  line  30,     Alice  W n.     See  note  to  "  Dream  Children," 

page  377. 

Page  38,  line  38.  My  friend  A.  Probably  William  Ayrton  (1777- 
1818),  the  musical  critic,  one  of  the  Bumeys'  whist-pla3ring  set,  and  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Lamb's.  See  the  musical  rhyming  letter 
to  him  from  Lamb,  May  17,  1817. 

Page  30,  line  iG.  Daralipton.  A  term  given  in  the  Memoria 
TecJmica  to  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  the  syllogism. 

Page  39,  line  30,     Jubal,     See  Genesis  iy.  31. 

Page  39,  line  40.  Tke  Enraged  Musi^iiLn.  A  reference  to 
Hogarth's  picture  with  that  title,  where  street  noises  are  driving  the 
penormer  maii.     See  Vol.  I.,  oppoai*'*  '^'^•^^   i^n 
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Pftge  40,  line  5.     "Party  in  a  parlow  .  .  Vnm  a  sUnsft  in 

WorcUwarth's  Peter  Bell,  first  edition.  Wordsworth  afterwanb  ex- 
poa^  it,  bat  Shelley's  satire,  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  extended  it 
mercilesrij. 

Pbge  40,  line  £3.  Dieappomting  book  in  Patmos.  See  Berela^ 
tion  X.  10. 

Fsge  40,  line  StS.  Deteribed  by  Burton.  See  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, Part  I.,  Section  S,  Mem.  2,  Subsection  6,  not  quite  correctly 
copied  by  LoJnb. 

Page  40,  line  S8.  AmabiUe  Mjonta.  "  Delightful  ecrtasy."  From 
Horace,  Odet,  III.,  4,  5.  Mentis  gratiesimnu  error.  "  Pleasing  hallu- 
cinati<xu."     From  Horace,  Epit^t,  11.,  2,  140. 

page  40,  line  40.  Subruetiom  pudor,  "Awkward  bashfulness." 
From  Cicero's  Letters,  "Ad  Fam,,"  V.,  12,  1. 

Page  41,  line  4.  My  friend,  Nov— — .  Vincent  Novello  (I78I- 
1861),  the  organist,  the  &ther  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Qarke,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Lamb. 

Page  41,  lines  12,  14.  That  .  .  ,  or  that  other.  See  Ptalms  Iv.  6, 
and  xix.  9.  Converted  into  anthems  by  Benjamin  Cook  and  William 
Boyce  respectively. 

Page  41,  line  17.  "  Bapt  above  earth  ..."  An  adaptation  from 
The  Complete  Angler,  Part  I.,  Chapter  IV. :— 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 
And  posaest  joys  not  prorois'd  in  my  birth. 

Page  41,  line  21.  Her  "earthly"  wUh  hia  "heavenly."  See 
1  Cfldnthians  xv.  48. 

Page  41,  line  25.  Those  Arions.  Anon  was  a  lyric  poet  of  Lesbos, 
who,  on  a  voyage,  when  threatened  with  death  by  sailors  that  coveted 
his  riches,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  play  one  more  melody.  They 
granted  leave;  he  played;  and,  drawing  a 'shoal  of  dolphins  to  the 
vessel's  side  by  his  harmony,  he  leapt  on  the  back  of  one  and  was 
carried  safely  away.  The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  half  dolphin  and  half 
man. 

Page  41,  line  34.  Malleus  hereticorvm — ^the  heretics'  haouuer — 
— the  title  of  a  work  by  Johann  Faber  (1478-1541),  the  opponent  of 
the  heretics  Luther  and  Zwinglius.  The  grand  heresiareh,  the  chief 
of  heretics. 

Page  41,  line  S6.  J  am  Marcion,  Ebion  and  Cerinthus.  Three 
early  sectarians.  Marcion  din»ensed  with  the  Old  Testament  and 
adhered  to  the  teaching  of  Paul ;  Ebion,  a  Nasarene,  founded  the 
Kbionites,  some  of  whom  believed  in  Christ  and  others  denied  Him ; 
Cerinthus  combined  Judaism,  pagan  philosophy  and  Christianity.  The 
existence  of  Ebion  is,  however,  doubtful ;  the  Ebionites  probably  took 
their  name  from  the  HcIh^w  won!  "Ebyjon,"  meaning  a  poor  or  humble 
man.  Gibbon  says  in  Chapter  XLVII.  of  the  DeoUne  and  Fall  : 
"  Cerinthus  of  Asia  .  .  .  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the 
Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supematnral  union  of 
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a  num  and  a  God,  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  ad<^>ted  witii  many 
&nciful  improvements  by  Carpoctates,  Basilides  and  Valentine,  the 
heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school."  For  Gog  and  Magc^  in  this  ccm- 
nection  see  Revelation  xx.  7-9^  where  they  personate  aU  unbelievers. 

Page  41,  line  38.  Lutheran  beer,  Edmund  Oilier,  the  son  of 
Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher  of  Lamb's  Works,  1818,  in  his  reminis- 
cences of  Lamb,  prefixed  to  one  edition  of  EUa,  tells  this  story :  "  Once 
at  a  musical  party  at  Leigh  Hunt's,  being  oppressed  with  what  to  him 
was  nothing  better  than  a  prolonged  noise  ...  he  said — '  If  one  only 
had  a  pot  of  porter,  one  might  get  through  this.'  It  was  {HtKured  for 
him  and  he  weathered  the  Mosutian  storm." 

Page  41.  Footnote.  Another  friend  of  Vincent  Novello's  uses  the 
same  couplet  (from  Watt's  Divine  Songs/or  OhUdrenj  Song  XXVIII., 
"  For  the  Lord's  Day,  Evening ")  in  the  description  of  glees  by  the 
old  cricketers  at  the  Bat  and  Ball  on  Broad  Halfpenny  Down,  near 
Hambledon — I  refer  to  John  Nyren,  author  of  The  Yowtg  Crioketer*» 
Tutor,  1833.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Lamb  and  Nyren  ever  met, 
but  one  feels  that  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  in  Novello's  hospitable 
rooms. 

In  the  London  Magasine  this  essay  had  the  following  postscript  :— 

"  P.S. — ^A  writer,  whose  real  name,  it  seems,  is  Boldero,  but  who  has 
been  entertaining  the  town  for  the  last  twelve  months,  with  scmie  very 
pleasant  lucubrations,  under  the  assumed  signature  of  Leigh  Sunt,^  in 
his  Indicator,  of  the  31st  January  last,  has  thought  fit  to  insinuate, 
that  I  EUa  do  not  write  the  little  slcetches  which  bear  my  signature, 

in  this  Magazine ;  but  that  the  true  author  of  them  is  a  Mr.  L ^b. 

Observe  the  critical  period  at  which  he  has  chosen  to  impute  the 
calumny ! — oa  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of  our  last  number — 
affording  no  scope  for  explanation  for  a  fiill  moatb--during  which  time, 
I  must  needs  lie  writhing  and  tossing,  under  the  cruel  imputation  of  non- 
entity.— Good  heavens  I  that  a  plain  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 

"They  call  this  an  age  of  personality :  but  surely  this  s^nrit  of  anti- 
personality  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  is  something  wotsc. 

"Take  away  my  moial  reputati<m :  I  may  live  to  discredit  that  calumny. 

Injure  my  litersiy  fiune, — I  may  write  that  up  again — 

But  when  a  gentleman  is  robbed  of  his  identity,  where  is  he  ? 

"  Other  murderers  stab  but  at  our  existence,  a  frail  and  perishing  trifle 
at  the  best.  But  here  is  an  assassin  who  aims  at  our  very  essence ;  who 
not  only  forbids  um  to  be  any  longer,  but  to  have  been  at  all.  Let  our 
ancestors  look  to  it 

"Is  the  parish  register  nothing?'   Is  the  house  in  Princes-street, 

"  *  Clcaiijr  a  fictitioai  appdlation ;  for  if  we  admit  the  latter  of  tbeie  names  to  be  In  a 
mamwr  En^ish,  wfaat  is  Z^njpl  f    ChristJan  nomendMare  knows  no  such." 
VOL.  U.— 22 
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The  subject  of  Lamb's  birth  reopened  «  Little  while  later.     In  Lhr 
P**  Lion's  Head,"  whicii  wns  the  titie  of  the  pages  given  to  coFresponcl- 
enct:  in  the  JjOtidon  Magasine^  in  the  number    for  November^   IH'ilf 
«&«  the  followinj^  short  article  from  Lumb's  pea: — 

"EtiA  To  »[eCoaftE3PON DENTS. — A  Correspomlent,  who  writes  himself 
Peter  Ball^  or  Bellj— for  his  liaiid-whtiiig  i»  as  ragged  as  Iiis  niatiners— 
^■ttdmoiiishes  me  of  the  old  sayingj  that  some  people  (under  a.  courteous 
periphmais  I  slur  his  less  cercnioiiious  epithet)  hud  need  have  good 
memtiries.  In  my  •  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple/  I  liave 
dehvered  myself,  and  truly,  a  TcrapUr  bom.  Bell  cl*mourB  upon  this, 
&ad  Ihinketh  that  he  liath  caught  a  fox.  It  seema  thAt  in  a  former 
paper,  retorting  upon  a  weekly  scribbler  who  had  called  my  good 
idcDtity  in  question,  (see  P.S.  to  ray  'Chapter  on  Eiara,')  I  profess 
myself  a  native  ot  some  spot  near  Cavendish  Square,  deducing  my 
remoter  origin  from  Italy.  But  who  does  not  see,  except  this  tinkling 
cymbal,  that  in  that  idle  fiction  of  Genoese  ancestry  I  was  answering  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly — that  Elia  there  expresseth  himself  ironically, 
u  ta  an  approved  slanderer,  who  hath  tto  right  to  the  truth,  and  can  be 
no  At  recipient  of  it  ?  Such  a  one  it  is  usohI  to  leave  to  his  delusions  ; 
or,  leading  him  from  error  still  to  contradictory  error,  to  plunge  lum  (as 
we  say)  deeper  in  the  mire,  and  give  him  tine  til!  he  suspend  himself, 
o  understandhig  reader  could  be  imposed  upon  by  j^uch  obvious  rhodo- 
lutade  to  suspect  me  for  an  alien,  or  believe  tne  other  than  English, 
■To  a  second  Correspondent,  who  signs  himseLf  'a  Wiltshire  maa,' 
and  claims  me  for  &  countryman  upon  the  strength  oj'  an  equivocal 
phrase  in  my  '  Christ's  Hospital/  a  more  mannerly  reply  Is  due. 
Poaaiug  aver  the  Genoese  &.hle,  which  Bell  uiakes  such  a  ring  about, 
he  nicely  detects  a  more  subtle  discrepancy,  which  Bell  was  too  obtuse 
to  strike  upon.  Etefenring  to  the  pasaage  (in  page  484<  of  our  second 
volume  ^),  I  must  confess,  that  the  term  '  native  town/  applied  to 
Calne,  primd  facie  seems  to  bear  out  the  construction  which  my 
Erjendly  Correspondent  is  willing  to  put  upon  iU  The  context  tog,  I 
am  afraid,  a  little  favours  it.  But  where  the  word*  of  an  author,  taken 
literally,  compared  WiCh  some  otlier  passage  in  his  wnting^r  admitted 
to  be  authentic,  involve  a  palpable  contradiction,  it  hath  been  the 
euBtom  of  the  ingenuous  commentator  to  smooth  the  difficulty  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  one  case  an  allegorical  or  tropical  sense  was 
chiefly  intended.  So  by  the  word  'native,'  1  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  a  town  where  1  might  have  been  bom  ;  or  where  il  might  be 
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desirable  that  I  should  have  been  bom,  as  being  situate  in  wholesome 

air,  upon  a  dry  chalky  soU,  in  which  I  delight ;  or  a  town,  with  the 

inhabitants  of  which  I  passed  some  weeks,  a  summer  or  two  ago,  so 

agreeably,  that  they  and  it  became  in  a  manner  native  to  me.    Without 

some  such  latitude  of  interpretation  in  the  |»«sent  case,  I  see  not  how 

we  can  avoid  &lling  into  a  gross  error  in  physics,  as  to  ccHiceive  that  a 

gentleman  may  be  bom  in  two  places,  from  which  all  modem  and 

ancient  testimony  is  alike  abhorrent.     Bacchus  oometh  the  nearest  to 

it,  whom  I  remember  Ovid  to  have  honoured  with  the  epithet  '  Twice 

bom/^      But  not  to  mention  that  he  is  so  called  (we  conceive)  in 

reference  to  the  places  whence  rather  than  the  places  where  he  was 

delivered, — for  by  either  bfrth  he  may  |m>bably  be  challenged  for  a 

Theban — in  a  strict  way  of  speaking,  he  was  a  filiut  femoris  by  no 

means  in  the  same  sense  as  he  had  been  before  a  fiLim»  oZvt,  for  that 

latter  was  but  a  secondary  and  tralatitious  way  of  being  bom,  and  he 

but  a  denizen  of  the  second  house  of  his  geniture.     Thus  much  by 

way  of   explanation   was  thought  due  to  the  courteous   'Wiltshire 

man.' — ^To    'Indagator,'    'Investigate,'   'Incertus,'   and   the  rest   of 

the  pack,  that  are  so  importunate  about  the  tme  localities  of  his  birth 

— as  if,  forsooth,  Elia  were  presently  about  to  be  passed  to  his  parish — 

to  all  such  churchwarden  critics  he  answereth,  that,  any  explanaticm 

here  given  notwithstanding,  he  hath  not  so  fixed  his  nativity  (like  a 

rusty  vane)  to  one  dull  spot,  but  that,  if  he  seeth  occasion,  or  the 

argument  shall  demand  it,  he  will  be  bom  again,  in  future  papers,  in 

whatever  place,  and  at  whatever  period,  shall  seem  good  unto  him. 

"  Mod5  me  Thebis — mod6  Athenis. 

"  Elia." 

"  1  Imperfectos  odhuc  iofans  genetricia  ab  alvo 
Eripitur,  nurioque  tener  (si  arederc  dignum  est) 

Insuitur  nmori 

Tutaque  tHS  geniti  sunt  incumbuls  Bacchl. 

"  Mttawtorfk.  lib.  iii.,  310." 

Concerning    the  quotation  with    which    Lamb  closes:    The   true 
dramatic  poet,  says  Horace,  is  he 

Meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit. 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terronbus  implet, 
Ut  magus,  ct  modo  me  Tbebis.  modo  pantt  Atbenis. 

EpisL  II.,  i.,  lines  211-313. 

(Who  racks  my  heart  with  shadows,  fires,  allays,  fills  with  ioiaginary  terrors,  and  sets 
me  now  at  Thebes  and  now  at  Aibens.) 

The  passage  from  Ovid  runs,  in  English :  "The  child, an  embiyo  yet, 
is  snatched  frtnn  his  moth^'s  womb,  and  /'"  "*ve  it)  sewn 
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.,  a.  soft  Itunp,  in  his  father's  thigb. 
rice-bom  Bacchus/' 


And  ss«ured  in  the  lutivity  of 


^ 


r 


Page  *2.     Au.  Fouls'  Day, 

I/ondon  Magazine^  April,  1S2I, 

Page  +2,  line  IS.     Siulius  simi.     'M  iKva  a  fool." 

Page  42,  liue  1 6,     Sparkliruj  (gooseberry.     In  relation  to  j;p>o»eberry 
k. 

Page  42^  line  18.  Amiens.  From  Jaques'  third  verse  to  Amietm' 
song,  **Ab  You  Like  It,"  Act  11.,  Scene  j;  "What's  that  duc- 
dAine?"  asks  Amiens.  "'Tis  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into 
a  circle." 

PAge  43j  line  S8.  "  Tft^  oraty  old  chttrch  clock  ,  .  ."  Fit>m  "The 
Fountain" — Wordaworth — last  stanza. 

Page  4-^,  line  30,  Emp$docks.  Li«nb  appeiideil  thi«  footoote  in 
the  LoTidon  Dlngazine : — 

He  who.  to  be  deemM 
A  god.  leftp'd  fondly  into  Etna's  flames. 

Pariifiim  I^fi,  \\\.,  lines  470-471. 

Page    -t-^,    hne    .'SJ.       Samphife-pickijuj.       A    reference    to    "King 
ir,"  Act  IV.j  Scene  (i,  lines  14,  15  ; — 


Half  wty  dowm 
Huigs  E>ne  that  salhers  samphirr,  dreadful  trade ! 


Page  42,  line  34.  CleombTotUrS.  Lamb's  London  Magasim  foot- 
iiote  : — 

He  who.  lo  enjoy 

Platp's  £ty^iui|i^  1e?p'd  into  tp?  sr», 

Pann/isr  I.oii,  III.,  lines  4?1 -47a. 

Page  4^,  line  ;t6.  Calen-titrists.  A  Catcnturist  is  niie  who,  hp- 
mused  nX  sea,  untier  the  influence  of  the  calenture,  a  hot  fever,  be- 
lieving himself  to  see  a  fair  island  of  green  fields,  leaps  overboard. 
Wordsworth  describes  the  Calenture  in  "The  Bnithers." 

Page  4i,  line  S7.  Gebir.  M^srs.  Hallwafd  and  Hill,  in  their 
edition  of  the  Essays  0/  Elia^  have  the  following  notCj  which  1  take 
the  liberty  of  borrowing  : — 

The  connection,  of  the  name  of  Gebir  with  tbe  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  (Genes-B, 
XI.  i'lo)  is  curious.  Geljir  is  Jabir  it>n  Haijin.  an  Arabiiiii  alcUeriiist  of  ihc  eiKblh  cen- 
tory  A.D.,  SAid  to  have  been  born  in  Mesopotamia,  But  Landor  has  a  poem  cnliOcd 
Gth'r,  which  he  took  from  C]a.ra  Rccvc's  Prvgnsi  of  Romanct,  where  the  story  of  Geter 
Sa  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  history  of  E^ypt.  Moreover.  Llitidor*^ 
'incc.  Gebir,  tries  to  build  a  city,  but  £nds  bis  Ubours  desilroved  ''noi  by  niorul 
These  two  datfl  Ap]K.ar  to  have  been  sufTicieni  warrAni,  in  Lamb's  mind,  for 
ling^  the  historic  Jabir  into  Gebir.  buildei-  of  the  tower oJ  B;*bel.Ant)  (oander  o(  the 
world-wride  society  of  freemaaoiu.  The  freemaboiia  bave  a  tradilioQ  Itial  their  sOCiely 
Qtigioated  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Bnbel. 

Plitge  4S,  line  37.  Plasterers  ai  Babel.  Lamb's  Londofi  Matjazhui 
cDote: — 

The  builden  next  of  Babd  on  the  plain 
OfSennaar. 

PuraUiu  Lusi,  III.,  lines  466-467. 


^^rarinc> 
^Hnrnii 


•e.  &K  an 


^     Om^ 
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F^ft  4S. 
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\jkxoih,  it   is   probably  onnecff- 
too. 

iMMnh  invented    thu   reference. 
mi  the  Tower  of   BabeJ.       A  toiK  is  about 

The  nuitiuiiientf  tn  Fish  Street 

irv.     Alexander  the  Gre&t  wepi 
vlds  to  cDoquer.     "  Cty,  babj,  cry,"  is 

^■ivc  la  Chapter  IH.  of  Fieldin^S 
t  PtetMii  Aduiu  And  Mrs,  Slipsop  K»d 
ia«  wcvc  DO  •cnnoiu  m  the  ParwnV 
tiiK.  SKpvop  mi  J  have  needed   tbrm: 

Tm^§.     An  alehemist  and  philosopher 
''s  stone^      Known  as  Doctor 
lUrmand  LuUy  was  not  nuD-j 
t»-Mr  '      " 

Seotus    ( 1  ^5  ?- 1 308  >), 
it  <tr0  Qnwimatica  3% 
fa.      Kncnrn  as  Doctor  Subtilis.     Tbcr«' 
T\fmdim  Mofawme;  the  sentence  rnn; 
^ytm  in  yoor  definittoo^."     This  was  at 


?  ^MT  ■•te  •»  •  New  T«irs  Bvc  ")  when  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  were 

V  U;  feM»  ML     JteHtr  gJMtin  .  .  .  Ccktt,     Master  Stephen. 
Hhe  ^i^lliHl  te  StB  JaMHo's  "Bvct;  Man  in  His  Humour/'     Cokea^ 
jMAiMnfelb**BMtlMlaaMrw  F«ir." 

•S^  Wa  sa^sa^tX     Armtehmk  .  .  .  ShalUw  .  .  .  Safiiice 
Afverbeck  in  '•Twelfth  ^^^t!**  Slender  in  ''Merry  Wiv 
•r  WteAMrr    '^mSlom   m  "UcnjWnm"  and    »£    Henry   IV. 
Md  SWnce  m  ^t  Ucmj  IV" 

H«e    *S»  toe  96.     HoMft  B Lamb's  Key  gives   "  Ramsay, 

LaadoB  Ubnvy,  Ladtgale  Street ;  now  extinet."     I  have  tried  in  vai^H 
to  ftid  Ottt  awR  aboot  RantsaT.     The  London  Librarr  was  estab1iaba^| 
at  5  LmWatc  Sticvt  l»  I7t5.    Later,  Ifee  books  were  lodged  at  Charles 
TaTwThiMie  In  Haltaa  Gaidcn,  mad  were  finally  removed  to  the 
nKMBi  Londia  Isrtiliite  in  TiuAmrj  Circus. 

F^   4S,  line   SI.      (roorf  GfWirtU*  S .      Lamb's  Key  gire»_ 

Granville  Sharp.     Ths  wa$  the  eccentric  Grmdrillc  Sharp,  the  Quake  ~ 
abohtMwist  <1T.SS-1S1S). 

Piige  %S,  line  S3.     "  King  P^mdkm  .  .  ."     From  Riehard  BanifieUrs 
iTTic  "  As  it  Fell  upon  a  D*y." 

'  Pace   43>  line   36.    Armado  and  QmModa,      Arniado  tu  "Love'i 
Labaur*  Lost"     Quiaada,  Don  Quixote. 

Page    W,  line   4U       The  somj  of  Moeh^oik,     In  Gay's  "^  Beggar's 
Opera": — 
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How  b&pp;  could  I  be  with  eitber, 
Were  t'other  dear  cbamier  away. 

Page  44,  line  K  That  Malvolian  smile.  See  "Twelfth  Night/' 
id  III.,  Scene  +,  where  MalvoliOj  gulled  by  Maria's  letter,  come.'^ 
BiuiUng  into  his  miatress's  presence. 

P^ge  4-4,  line  II.  Tfiose  Parables.  See  Matthew  vii.  2i-98 ; 
Iklattnew  XXV.  ]  i~^i}  *nd  Luke  xix.  12-97  ;  Matthew  xxv.  1-KS. 

Page  44,  line  29,  It  is  observed,  I  have  tiot  discovered  where 
Sir  ThoniAS  Browne  niak<^^  the  observAtion. 

Page  44.  line  .'f4.  WiUte  boys.  Dr.  Busby,  the  famous  head- 
master of  Westmimter^  used  to  call  hi«  favourite  scholars  his  white 
boys.  The  phrase  is  a  comraoii  term  of  endearment  in  the  old 
dramatists. 


I, 
CI 
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Page  4v^.     A  Qu.^ker's  MEniNc. 

London  Magazine,  Aprils  1S21, 

Iamb's  eonnection  with  Quakers  was  somewhat  intimnte  throut^hout 
IS  life.  Id  eaxl}'  days  be  w&a  friendly  with  the  Birmingham  Lloyds — 
harles,  Robert  and  Priscilla,  of  the  younger  generation,  and  their 
fitther,  Charles  Llayd,  the  banker  and  translator  of  Horace  and  Homer 
(see  CharUs  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds,  1  sps) ;  and  later  with  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet  of  Woodbridge.  Also  he  had  loved  from 
afer  Hester  Savory,  the  subject  of  his  poem  ^'He3ter'*  (see  Vol.  V,, 
30),  A  passage  from  a  letter  written  in  February  1797  to  Cole- 
idge  bears  upon  this  essay  ;^ 

Tell  Lloyd  1  have  had  thoughts  of  turning  Quaker,  and  have  been 
reading,  or  am  rather  just  l>eginmng  to  read,  a  most  capital  book,  good 
thoughts  in  good  language,  William  Penn's  'No  Cross,  No  Crown,'  I 
like  it  immensely.  Unluckily  1  went  to  one  of  his  meetings,  tell  him, 
in  St.  John  Street  [Clerkenwell]  yesterday;,  and  saw  a  man  under  all 
the  agitations  and  workings  of  a  fanatic,  who  believed  himself  under 
the  influence  ot  some  *  inevitable  presence/  This  cured  me  of  Quaker- 
Ura  ;  I  love  it  in  the  books  of  Penn  and  Woolman,  but  I  detest  the 
[-Tanity  of  »  man  thinking  he  speaks  by  the  Spirit  .  .  ." 

Hood  said  that  Lamb  in  outward  appe^rAnce  resembled  a  Quaker, 
Page  43.     Motto.     Richard  Flecknoe  {fl,  l640-l670),  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  Drydcn's  satirical  contempt,  and  the  hero  of  MocFleckitoe. 
The  second  couplet  of  the  pa!^sagc  here  quoted  was  parodied  by  I^mb 
in  his  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco  "  ;— 


I 


Sunking'st  «f  the  Slinking  kind, 

Filih  or  the  mouib  and  Tog  of  Uh  mind. 


'Lunb  included  this  quotation  from  Flecknoe's  "Love's  l>ominion"  in 
his  Garrick  estr»cti!  (see  Vol.  IV.). 

Page  45,  line  33.     "Be/ore  the  ieirtds  iV6re  made."     I  cannot  find 
this  quotation.     Messrs.  Hallward  amd   Hill  suggest  that    Lamb  was 
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^■cmeiBfaenng  Pwwerin  vni,  93-S3  axtd  OKVemmt's  couplet  io  his  poem 
"Tothr  Qoeen":— 

^"**»*fc  a«  die  tmtx  of  walcn  £m  appeared, 
Br  ti^s  be^a  to  Aow  or  wind^  iw^  board, 

R»g*  45,  Udc  26.  TTa^  .  .  .  Ulyttes.  "The  ship  stood  rtill. 
Ulyvcs  guessed  th&C  the  isUnd  of  the  Sirens  wia  not  far  off,  and  that 
Itb^  Htd  ch&noed  the  air  so  with  their  nuigtc  ainging.  Therefore  lie 
foade  him  cikes  of  w»x^  «s  Circe  bad  instnicted  him,  And  at^^pped 
the  pars  of  his  men  with  them "  (Lamb't  AdventurAS  of  Ulytut, 
Oupter  III). 

Pi^   45t   Uae   St.      Th4    unc^mmunieating   muUness   of  fitlw, 
^  LhieU>  \mA  in  mitul  this  thought  on  the  silence  of  fishes  when  he  mi 
irark  oQ  John  Woodvil      Simon  remarks,  in  the  exquisite  pasage 
(Vol.  v.,  j^mge  15fi)  in  reply  to  the  question,  '^Wh^t  is  it  you  lore?" 

The  &sh  m  (V  other  element 
Tbat  kitcnrs  do  touch  of  eloqucnee. 


ParadisA  Lost,  X,,  line  6^9. 
B<Utic.     The  phrase  is  Colllm',  in  ] 


Page  +5,  line  3*.     "Bor«M  . 

Page  45,  line  34,     Iltc  6J<Wn 
the  "  Ode  to  Liberty,"  line  70. 

Page  45»  line  37.     S^r  dettps.     See  Psalms  xUi.  7. 

Page  46,  line  3.      The  Carthttsian.     One  of  the  rules  of  this  order 
of  monks  is  continual  silence. 

Page    46,  line    10.       Zimmerman.       Referring   to   Zimmerman 
Solitude. 

^  Or  tmder  hanging  mountains  .  .  ." 


Page  46,  line  J  4, 


Now  undet  haJigmg  motuitaiiLS, 
Baide  the  Tall  of  founuios. 

Pope,  "  Ode  on  Sl  C«ilw»  Day.*" 


Page  46,  litie  18.     «  To  tt  felt."     See  Exodtsa  x,  «1. 

Page  46,  line  32,  "Sands,  ignoble  things  .  .  /'  From  Fiancia 
Beaumont's  line*  "  On  the  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

Page  46,  line  29,  "  Sou}  reverend  .  .  ."  An  adaptation  of  Coogrevc's 
description  of  York  Minster  in  "The  Mourning  Bride"  (Mary  LamVi 
"first  play  "),  Act  I.,  Scene  1  : — 

How  nrvcrend  is  ttie  Gice  of  this  tall  pile  ,  ,  , 
Looking  trainqiiitUtv  1 

Page  46,  line  38,  etc.  Fox  and  DewMbwry.  George  Fok  (i6«4- 
1691)  founded  the  Society  of  Friends.  William  Dewesbury  was  obc 
ol"  Fox's  first  colleagues,  and  a  famous  preacher.  William  Penn  (16*4- 
1718),  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early 
converts  to  Quakerism.  Lamb  refers  to  him  again,  before  his  judges, 
m  the  essay  on  "  Imperfect  Sympathies/'  page  64.  George  Fox's 
JoJlmal  was  lent  to  Lamb  by  a  friend  of  Bernard  Barton^s  in  IS23. 
On  returning  it.  Lamb  remarked  (February,  17,  ]8fi3) : — 

'I  have  quoted  G,  F.  in  my  ^Quaker's  Meeting'  aa  having  said  be 
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'lifted  up  in  spirit'  (which  I  felt  at  the  time  to  be  not  a  Quaker 
pbiwe),  'and  the  Judge  and  Jury  were  as  dead  men  under  his  feet.' 
1  find  no  such  words  In  his  Journal^  and  [  did  not  get  them  from  Sewell, 
and  the  latter  sentence  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  invent.  I  must 
have  put  some  other  Quaker's  words  into  his  mouth." 

Scwel  was  a  Dutchman — WiUiam  Sewel  (]fifi4-l720).  His  title 
fum:  History  of  the  Rise,  Intrease  and  Progress  of  the  Christian 
People  called  Qttakers,  written  originally  in  Low  Dntch  by  W.  Saw^l, 
and  hy  himtdf  tranaUited  into  Ervflish,  1732.  James  NayW  (l6i7- 
]660)  was  one  of  the  early  Quaker  martyrs^" my  favourite"  Lamb 
calls  hiiD  in  a  letter.  John  VVoolinan  (l720-l7T'i)  was  an  American 
Friend,  His  principal  writings  are  to  be  found  in  A  Journal  of  the 
lAfe,  Gospel  Lab&urs,  and  Christian  ExperieneeA  of  that  faithful 
minister  of  Js&us  Christ,  John  Woolman,  late  of  Mount  Holly  in  the 
PrffUWkje  of  Jeraeyj  North  America^  1795.  A  modem  edition,  with 
a  pre&ce  by  Whittter,  the  Quaker  poet,  is  obtainable^ 

Page  48,  line  5.    As  Wordsworth  phraser  it. 


lu 


Tbe  Mah  who  ttiaJtes  ibis  reverisli  comptainl 
Is  one  of  fparit  staiurc,  wtio  couM  daQce 
Equipped  frOtn  head  t(>  fool  to  ifDn  mail. 

Fiom  "  TLb  said  Ibat  some  tutvE  di^  for  lovt" 


Page  48,  line  II.  To  set  off  against  Paid.  Probably  referring  to 
Raphael's  cartoon  in  the  Vatican. 

Page  4Hj  line  'i\.  Jocos  Bisu.s-que.  The  Levities- — ^the  spirits  of 
humour  and  laughter.  Faster  than  the  Loi^es — Proserpine  when 
carried  off  to  Hades  by  Pluto  [or  Dis)  was  gathering  flowers  at  Enna 
attended  by  Cupid. 

Not  that  fair  field 
or  Entia,  where  Proserpn  mttlf^ring  Row'n 
Herself  a  fairer  flaw'i  by  gloomy  D'li 
Was  gatber'd  ,  ,  , 

Paradise  tost.  FV.,  lines  368-271. 

e    48»  line   26.      Not  made   with   hands.      See   2   Corinthians 

Page  48,  line  37.      TrojihoniuB.     Tlie  cave  of  Trophonius  was  one 
the  chief  oracles  of  Greece.     Its  replies  being  almost  always  dread- 
ful, Ihe  applicants  returned  silent  and  austere. 

Po^e  *3,  line  28.      That  unruly  memb&r.     See  James  iii, 
Pa^e  48j  line  35,     **  Forty  feeding  like  one." 

The  cattle  are  (jrMing. 
Thdr  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 

Froro  Wotdaworth's  Lnes  "  Written  in  Hareh." 

Pis^  48,  at  the  end,  Whit&un-cfmfetences.  The  Whitsun  Con- 
;nce — Yearly  Meeting;  as  it  is  called^— is  still  held  at  the  Society's 
headquarten  in  Bishopsgate  Street ;  but  distinctive  Quaker  attire  is 
practically  extinct^  and  white  has  vanished.     Silence  also  is  not  eH' 
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cour&geil  AS  of  old.     Women  preachers  are  [U»  longer  in  the  toiijonlj, 
if  ever  they  were.    The  phrnee  "  ShUiing  Onet "  ht  Bunya&'s. 
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Page  4-9,     The  Oli>  aki>  The  New  Schoolmaster. 

London  Magazine,  May,  1831. 

Page  i9*  line  9.  Ortetius  .  ,  .  Arrow^mith.  Abraham  OrtelLiu 
(1597-1598),  the  Dutch  gec^rapher  and  the  author  of  Tkeatrum  Orbu 
Terra,  1570.  Aarou  Arrowsmith  (i750-lS9.i)  was  a  well-known  auio- 
gnpber  at  the  beginning  of  the  nmeteenth  ceotury.  Lamb  wouU 
perhaps  huve  knowu  something  of  his  Atlas  of  Southern  India,  avtry 
uaefiil  work  at  the  East  India  House. 

Page  Ml,  Line  IS,  A  t^ery  dear  friend.  Barron  FieM  (se«  the  evay 
on  "  Di&tant  Correspondents,"  page  I04), 

Page  +9,  line  2*.  The  /<mr  (jreal  monarchies.  Assyrian^  Penian, 
Roman,  GrecUu. 

Page  +9,  line  27.  Efjypt,  and  her  shepherd  kings.  The  Arabian 
tribe  of  Hykaos,  the  ahepberd  kings,  who  are  said  to  have  ruled  Egypt 
from  B,c.  308C  for  StiO  years. 

Page  49f  Une  37.  My  friend  M.  Thomas  Maiming  ( I  772-1840), 
the  mathematician  and  tnveller^  and  Lamb's  GOtt-espondent. 

page  49,  lioe  SO.     A  bttUr  ma^n  than  mysdf,     Shakespeare,  accord* 
iiig  to  Ben  Jonson's  elegy^  "^To  the  memory  of  my  beloved   M 
William  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us"  : — 

And  though  thou  hudst  amall  Latin  Jjid  less  Greek. 

Page  *9,  line  35.  "  On  Devon's  leafy  shores,"  From  Wordsworth'i 
Excursion,  III. 

Page  .iO,  line  6.     Daily  jdunts.     Though    Lamb  was  then  (1821)' 
living  at  aO  Great  Russell  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  he  rented  room-*  at 
14-  KingsUnd  Row,  Dalstoii,  in  which  to  take  holidays  and  do  his  liter- 
ary work  undisturbed^       At  that  time  Dalston  was  the  country  and.^ 
Kiiigsland  Orcf^n  an  open  space  opposite  Lamb's  lodging,  V 

Page  50,  Foot^iote,  A  "wid«  solution."  The  pasnge  is  iu  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's   Urn  Blirialf  Chapter  V. ; — 

Whut  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  wEi»l  name  Achillea  assumed  when  factudl  himselTajnooK 
women,  though  piuxLtng  qucsiions,^  Are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  ciine  the  pcnow! 
of  thsa  oUTiarit^  «nlerejj  the  Tamaus  naliona  oi  the  dead,  aad  slept  wilh  prinoea  toA  COUB- 
kIIofs,  mieht  admit  a  wide  solutioti. 

1  The  puzzling  questions  or  Tiberii^  unto  grainmarHLa&.     Mane/,  DunattUt  ia  ^mit. 

Page  51,  line  8,  T/te  North  Pole  Expedition.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  whioh  set  out  in  lftI9  *ud 
ended  in  disuter,  the  subject  of  Franklin's  book.  Narrative  of  d 
Journey  to  the  Shores  of  tka  Polar  Sea  in  the  years  ISt9,  SO,  21,  ■ 
£9  (18S.S),  Sir  John  Ross  made  an  expedition  in  ISlB,  and  Sirfl 
William  Edwartl  Parry  in  1SI9,  and  again  in  1831-1823  with  Lyon. 
The  panorama  was  possibly  at  Burford's  Panorama  in  the  Strand,  after- 
wardi  moved  to  Lcic^ter  Square. 
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Paj^  51.  line  Sa    LUft 
id  thmuu  LiBMR  (i460MSMj^  tkc  ! 
fColet,  Ten  the  &da  af 

Page  51,  line  40l     Flari 
jj^leaniii^  ;  that  b  to  ««t,  bttaties  «if  tke  Latia  < 
by  the  jroong. 
'Page5U  Uoes  «4-iS. 
Pkniek,  Philoda,  Mepn  mm^  ITMalw  ac  tv  be 

Pkfc  5?,  line  1.  CoUtn  ,  .  ,  AetMamc^  JofakCalH(14£7M5l9)m 
De«o  of  SL  PmiTi  umI  dtf  ibmlerar  SL  pMr*  Sebdol.  of  »fa»ck  Ldy 
«■■  tbe  first  hrxlmwter.  Unacrv  wh  engaged  to  write  ■  Lttin 
g:nniiiiar,  bat,  bong  di^Btiificd  vitfa  it,  Colet  faiaBclf  wratc  m  1309  the 
work  from  vhicb  Lamb  qBoto— Colet's  X«taa  Afeiimtt^^ 
Page  5?,  litie  52,  Cwm  wlii'l  oltn.  -'With  manr  otho*  " 
P^  5^,  line  35.  IVxtote  «•  g*igitiow  MilUn'*  7V«etaM  m 
EdncaUtm^  ftddreaed  to  Im  friend*  Samad  Hartlib,  was  paWiiihrd  In 
l6ii.  Tbe  qooUtiati  abore  b  6«iB  that  wov^  Tbia  pang^afih  of 
Lamb's  cssa^'  was  afterward  humuiiMulj  eipatvied  Ln  his  "  Letter  to 
an  Old  Gentleman  whoae  Edocatum  has  been  Ne^tecied  "  (see  VoL  X.^ 
pe^  £13).     Here  is  a  paasage  from  Milton's  TnetaU : — 


Afts  eveninfr  rcpfttt,  till  In  iIIimi  .  tfadr  thuurtu  vaald  te  fatti  taken  141  in  the  aty 
gqants  of  r«UeK».  and  ihe  autr  of  gnipiig.  1)m  aed  ttip  wtmM  tz  tp  ifae  uitfaoa  a 
aenetiltara:,  Cuo.  Vorro,  and  CotMBtBa,  far  tbe  m^ur  s  aoal  casf ;  and  tf  the  laBcnwe 
fac  dlflicdlt.  so  mtKA  ibe  betis,  H  is  aot  a  «Mkaiiy  above  ibw  yeais*  Aa4  bcr*  mU  Ce 
anoocaikn)  of  radtac,  aad  milfafaia  Ikoa  Imianiii  tniMproir  ibrinTur  nfiHrfrmantry. 
to  racam'  the  bad  lou,  ud  to  reMeoy  tbe  waste  diat  a  made  of  gooA  ;  far  this  was  one  of 
Hercuk^!  pmaa.  En  hslfibeK  wncbors  be  nmi,  (wbidi  tOI  soon  he  with  plying  hard 
XT»]  daJl^}  IhE^  eaxinat  thaasg  but  he  maavs  af  any  crdisary  prose.  So  that  it  will  he 
then  seatoiubte  for  tbcnt  to  l^^n  in  B17  laodBa  atttbor  the  hk  td  the  globes,  and  all  tbe 
rnufa  .  fvtt  with  the  old  iuidb,  and  then  with  tbe  oew ;  or  they  mixHt  K  tbea  c:apiiUe  t» 
read  aay  cxMnpendkms  method  of  natoral  philosophy.  And  at  the  nme  time  ini|^t  be 
eptatiag  toto  Hk  Greek  toofoe.  after  ibc  aame  nuiqntf  m  was  befeie  prambed  in  ibe 
L«iiB :  mtm^  ibe  difficulties  of  pammar  boa^  vnn  of«nzNn«,  all  ibe  historical  phyci- 
oldcy  of  Aristotle  and  Tbeophnuius  are  open  b^rorc  tbcm,  and,  as  I  taay  say.  under  con- 
Izftnlioa  The  lilce  access  will  be  to  Viiru^-i,u5.  to  Seneca's  aaCtoal  qoatwm,  to  McU. 
OelRia,  rtiny,  or  Solhnu.  And  havme  thiM  paued  Ibe  prinaples  of  antbmetic,  feomelrT. 
aMfoaotajr.  4nd  gcofrapfay.  with  a  geaml  ooe^iaa  of  pbysis,  they  awy  deaocnd  to 
laaibemaiks  to  tbe  tmtnmienuJ  scieott  of  ingoooinetfy,  and  from  tbotoe  to  fortifisltoa^ 
ttdritaeiUrr,  enginery,  or  Davi^tion. 

Pan  5€,  line  40.  Mollia  tempora  fandi,  Adnpted  from  Vii^il's 
JSn&tdt  IV*,  29-^,  i^\,  sif^ifyiit^  the  most  favourable  times. 

Page  5A,  line  -t.  27uj(  Great  Book.  Several  writers  had  ii*ed  the 
pfaivae :  Wordaworth  probably  most  recently — in  "  The  BrothefSj'*  "  Ihr 
great  book  of  the  world." 

Page  53,  line  15,     Mr.  BartUy's  Ortery,     George   Hartley  {Hm}- 
1858),  the  cotnedian,  lectured  on  Astronomy  and  poetry  nt  th«  Lyceiituj 
during  Lent  at  tills  time,     An  orrery  is  a  working  mcKlel  of  the  soIm 
systenn,     The  Panopticon  was,  I  assume,  a  forerunner  of  the   fainoii^i 
Panopticon  in  Leicester  Square. 


A  f|tigb»tioi)  from  Chtrlri 
'"PircnUiJ  RecoUcctiMB '" - 

<araabo«K, 

mads  [■KW9]  9U>mt.     A  phfuc 
"     Bat  LMDdib  ouy  have  qnotctl 
•TiliB-IVmoiuIT&IV". 
*  Cma  I  fttproAofc  her /or  it."      After  thn^ 

DOl  often  drmwn  from  mc.    I  «di 
«  prospenms  num.     My  fe^ling^ 


fc   ~  ,  February  14  and  l^, 

BdieaL--    :  >,  IH^l.     Signed  •  •  * 

■Diiiiy  Faifltfav.   Suot,  not  Bislu^,  Vdenliiv 

Ibr  befnexktUog  martyrs  w*s  put  U) 

gfCliiiii  lU  Febnuir   14,  $70.     When  rsisd 

gnco  IIk  ikT  pmeding  thftt  farmerly  krpt 

s   fche  iestxT«l  of  Febnita-Juna,  goddesi  o^ 

ilaj.  r<lBBHj    15,  tbe   RonuD  youths  tud  the 

tke  Bisn  flf  gv^      H^nce   his  aAsociatiOD  with 

be  Jmom$  .  .  .  IfMfi^.  St,  Jerome,  who  dkd 
riirtcd  tkc  Vd^te  from  the  Hc-btrw ;  St.  Arobrotc, 
I  «f  Mih^  wh»  Aed  te  J97,  and  hnnibled  Theodosiiu  and  con- 
SL  Aagia^M;  St.  Ofvfl,  f^ftiiarch  c^  Alexandria,  who  died  in 
!  wttfa  aad  eaalbtcd  Keitfirius  and  encQuraged  the  tumult 
M  to  tiK  dcaik  vt  Hraatw ;  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
«fe»  4M  iD  4Mlk  tibe  aatbor  of  the  Con/aamotu  and  of  the  contention 
tlwt  ■iitia|ilbi,J  JufcaAa  out  lost ;  Ongen,  who  died  in  ^51  nnd  whose 
anal  led  Id^  I*  take  vcff  cAUuMie  fievs  as  to  the  duty  of  the  religiotu 
tmaAen;  Genm  BvU,  Btibop  of  St.  David's  (1634-1710) ;  Matthew 
Nffk«r,  ArcUiMbop  of  CmuliAlmi}  {1^0^1575);  and  John  Wbitgift, 
Airtfciihuu  <tf  Cutaterr  (1530M6M). 

P^ge  5^  line  5.  "  Brmik'd  with  tite  hit*  .  .  ,"  From  Poradtw 
Loci.  U  li^  768. 

A^  5$,  line  10.  SWfMHtiy  pO$tman.  Hone  computed,  io  b» 
Mms-Doff  Bo0k,  Vol,  L,  Ii95>  Ibat  "two  hundred  thousand  lettm 
bcyvod  toe  nanal  dailr  avenge  anoually  p&sa  through  the  twopeui^ 
p«t-ofiee  m  Londoti  on  Vatenttne's  Day."  The  Bishop's  vogue  tanow 
(1905)  ali«o«t  <r«^. 

Page  5ti,  tine  SI.    It  "fimaa  wry  echo  .  . 

J^iMf .  It  fr«a  a  vay  echo  te  tbe  aeal 

-TwclflbNigbu"  ActtL,5oeiK4.  Uanai.i 
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Page  56,  line  37.    Duncan. 

Lady  Aitutetk.  The  ravea  htmself  is  hoarse 

Tluu  croaks  the  fatal  enirAtice  of  Duncun. 

"  Macbeth/'  Act  I.,  Scene  5,  tinei  39,  40, 

Page  56,  line  42.     " Having  heen  will  always  be" 

In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  hairing  been  must  ever  be; 
Wordiworih's  "  Ode  on  ihe  Iniimations  of  Iflimonatiiy." 

Page  ^7,  line  11,  E,  B,  L&mb'fl  Key  gives  "Edward  Burney, 
ftlf  brother  of  Miss  Bumey."  This  was  Edward  Francis  Bumey 
{U^O'lHiS),  who  iliustrated  many  old  authors,  among  them  Richard- 
vm. 

Page   57,  line  33.     Cayster.      A  river  abounding  in  swMUa.     See 
Iliad f  II,,  4d  I ,     This  Is  Chapman's  rendering  : — 

and  as  abgm  tbe  flood, 
Cajpster^  m  Kn  Asian  mead,  flocks  of  (be  aery  brood. 
Craocs,  seese^  or  [on^-neck'd  swans,  here,  there,  proud  of  Lbeir  pioioiu  By, 
And  JD  ineir  talh  lay  om  such  thrcnu,  Lhat  with  uxtr  aprigbtrul  cry 
Tbe  utefldDw  shri&lts  3.gaji}. 


Page  57,  line  33. 


Iri$  dipt  the  woof. 

Irii  had  dipt  the  woof. 


Paradise  LoiI,  XL,  line  244, 


Page  58,  line  +.     Sin^sjuoor  Ophelia. 


To-morrow  is  Sainl  Valentine's  day. 

All  in  the  moromg  beimR-. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window 

To  be  your  Valetilme. 

"  Hamlet/'  Art  IV-,  Scene  5. 


58.      iMPEHrECT  Sympathies, 

Lofidon   Magaziiie,   August,    IMS  J,   where   the   title   ran:    "Jews, 
'       Quakers,  Scotclutien,  and  other  Imperfect  Sympathies." 

Page   .'58,     Motto.       Sir  Thomaa  Browne's  Tieligio  Jlf«d!ifM*,  Part  11,, 
ll       Section  I , 
^^    Page  3H,  second  quotation.     "  Standing  07i  earth  .  .  ." 


Suindinf  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  (be  poir, 

Paradht  Lost,  VII.,  line  23. 


^bel 


Page  58,  line  7  below  second  quotation.  Apathies.  In  the  London 
Magazine  Lamb  had  written  "dispathies." 

Page  59,  line  ^9.  Min&rva.  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang, 
fully  grown  and  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 

Page  ^9<     Footnote.     *' HteraTchie  of  Blessed  Angels  "     The  passage 

in  Book  IV.,  "The  Dominations," 

Page  60,  line  4.     Order  atui  completetiess.     Lamb  rearranged  this 

lay  In  this  part.  Here  in  tbe  London  Magasint  came  the  sentence 
beldw,  line  la,  beginning,  "  He  has  no  fallerings/'  which  then  had, 
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ufler  "  embryo  conceptioiUj"  "  and   every  stage  tb*t  stopt  ihort  ot 
Absolute  certainty  tintl  conviction."     **  Dim  infttinctB  "  waa  in  (juoUtion 

Pa^  60,  line  28,     Jtshn  BwncU,     See  note  on  page  %^1. 

Page  60,  line  3*,  A  print  .  .  .  after  Leonardo,  TTie  Vii^oft 
Rock*,  See  Vol.  V'.,  page  ;St),  lor  Lamb's  «jid  his  sister's  venc*  on 
this  picture.  Crsbb  Kobjnsoira  MS.  diary  tells  us  that  the  Scotchmio 
wns  une  i^mithj  a  frieati  of  Godwin.  His  exact  reply  to  Lsinb's  r«miii 
alwut  "  my  l>cauty  "  wa*  :  "  Why,  sir,  from  all  ]  have  heard  of  you^  u 
well  **  froin  wliat  I  have  myself  seen,  I  certainly  erttertaiu  a  verj-  higti 
opinion  of  your  abilities^  but  I  confess  that  1  have  oot  form<tl  uij 
opinion  concerning  yxmr  personal  pretenaions/' 

Page  6l,  line  ]^.  Provoking,  In  the  London  Magatim  Umb 
wrote  "proverbial." 

Page  01,  line  14.  T/w  poetry  of  Burns.  **  Bums  was  the  goJ  of 
my  idolatry/'  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  in  1796-  Coleridge's  lines 
oi)  BumSf  "To  a  Friend  who  hod  declared  his  intention  of  wriUng 
no  more  poetry,"  were  addressed  to  Lamb.  Barry  Cornwall  records 
seeing  Lamb  kiss  hia  copy  of  the  poet, 

Pa^e  61,  line  tO.  Yon  can  adjmre  him^  In  the  London  ifikfuttiu 
Lamb  added :, — 

**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  up  Bums.     There  is  certainly  a 
gitig  spirit  of  generosity^  a  swaggering  assertion  of  independence,  aatl 

all  ihati  in  his  writings." 

Page  61,  line  -1^.     Thomson.     James  Thomson  (I700-I7+8), 
of  The  SeasoTis^  was  bom  at  Ednam,  in  RoxbuT^hshire.      His  life  has 
lately  been  included  in  the  "  Famous  Scots  "  series. 

Page  61,  line  21.  Smollett.  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721-1771), 
the  novelist,  came  of  a  Dumbartonshire  family.  Rory  was  Hodericli 
Random's  schoolboy  name.  His  compnnioti  was  Strap.  See  Mod^ricit 
Random^  Chapter  XI 11.,  for  the  passage  in  question.  Smollett  con- 
tinued the  History  0/  Erifflattd  of  David  Hume  (1711-1776),  also  1 
Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  authors  whom  Lamb  could  not  read  [xt 
"Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,"  page  172). 

Lamb's  criticism  of  Scotchmen  did  not  pass  without  conuueiit.  The 
pleasantest  remark  made  upon  it  was  that  of  Christopher  North  (John 
Wilson)  some  dozen  years  later  (after  he  had  met  Lamb)^  in  a  Black- 
ivood  paper  entitled  "Twaddle  on  Tweedside  "  (May,  1835),  whercift 
he  wrote : — 

Chuies  Ijimb  ought  really  not  to  abuse  Scotland  io  the  pl^asajiL  wwy  be  so  often  dors 

in,  the  sylvan  sh^ides  of  EaScId  ;  for  Scotland  Jo«s  Chftfle  Limb  ;  bui  he  is  wayward  aod 
wilful  in  his  wisdom,  aad  conceits  that  mnny  a  Cockney  IS  a  better  mao  crtn  lh*0 
Chrisiopber  Narth.  Bat  what  will  not  Cbrutopber  forgive  to  Genius  and  GoodbOS? 
Even  Lamb  bleatiDg  libets  on  his  native  land.  Nay,  he  Icartks  lasooi  of  bunujiiiy. 
even  from  the  miM  matiee  of  Ella,  and  brcnthes  n  blessing  qd  him  and  his  household  in 
ihrir  Bower  of  Rest 

Coleridge  was  much  pleued  by  this  little  refercKice  to  hia  5ic 
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H«  described  it  as  "very  iweet  indeed"  (sec  hia  Table  Talk,  M&y 

14,  183:1). 

P^ye  61,  line  33.  Bugh  of  Lincoln.  Hugh  was  a  snwll  Lineoln 
l»y  who,  tradition  states,  waa  tortured  to  de&th  by  the  Jews.  His  dead 
body  being  tcmcbed  by  a  blind  woman,  she  received  sight. 

Many  years  eArlier  Lamb  hnd  spoktfii  of  the  Jtrw  in  Kiigtiah  society 
with  equal  frankness  (see  liis  note  to  the  *'  Jew  of  Mslta  "  in  the  Specie 
mmi,  Vol.  IV.  of  this  edition). 

Pa«  6S,  line  1.  So  deadly  a  diAWiiofv,  In  the  Loi%don  MagazinB, 
"■ucli  a  mighty  antipathy." 

Page  6%  line   15.      B- .     John  Braham,  n^e  Abraham  (1774?- 

1856),  the  great  tenor.     Writing  to  Manning  in  1808,  Lamb  says: — 

"  Do  you  lik«  Braham's  singing }  The  tittle  Jew  has  bewitched  me. 
1  follow  him  hke  as  the  boys  followed  Tom  the  Piper,  He  cures  oie 
of  melancholy  aa  David  cured  Saul.  .  .  ,  I  was  insensible  to  music  till 
he  g&ve  me  a  new  sense,  .  ,  .  Brahara's  singing,  when  it  is  impassioned, 
it  6nef  than  Mrs,  Siddons*s  or  Mr.  Kemble's  acting !  and  wheiv  it  is 
Dot  impassioned  it  is  as  good  as  hearing  a  person  of  fine  sense  talking. 
The  brave  little  Jew !  " 

Two  years  later  Lamb  tells  Manning  of  Bniham's  absence  &om 
London,  adding :  "  He  was  a  rare  composition  of  the  Jew,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  angel ;  yet  all  these  elements  mixed  up  so  kindly  in 
hini  that  you  could  not  tell  which  preponderated."  In  this  essay 
Lamb  refers  to  Braham's  singing  in  Handel's  oratorio  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
Concerning  Braham's  abandonment  o(^  the  Jewish  faith  see  Lamb's 
sajtsstic  e^ay  "The  Religion  of  Actors,"  Vol.  L,  page  SH7,  and  notes. 

Page  63,  line  32.     Joel.     See  Judg^  iv. 

Page  62,  line  37,  FullcT.  Lamb  quotes  this  simile  in  liia 
"Specimens  from  Fuller's  Writings"  (Vol,  Lepage  112).  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Holy  Stable,  W.,  Chapter  XX,,  "Tht  Good  Sea  Captain." 

Page  G^,  line  4J.  /  lov6  Quaker  way&.  See  notes  to  "  A  Quaker's 
Meetings"  above. 

f63,  line  L     Deidetno^ia, 


Dttdtmana.  That  I  did  love  tbe  Moor  vq  live  with  bim, 

My  downright  violence  and  siorm  of  fortuos 
May  tnunpcl  10  tbe  world. 

"  Othello,"  Act  I.,  Scene  3,  lines  24^35?, 


Page  63,  line  7.  AccordiTig  UK)  Evelyn.  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist 
n620-l706).  See  \\\^  Acetaria  ;  a  Discourse  0/  SaiZeis, referred  to  by 
Lamb  again  in  his  sonnet  to  Dora  Wordsworth  (hgg  Vol.  V.^  page  7<{). 

Page  63,  line  y.     '*  To  ait  a  guASt  .  .  ." 

Sometimes  thai  with  RlijaJi  he  partook, 

»Or  u  a  guest  wiUi  Daniol  at  Ms  [nibe:. 
Purniiiff  Rt^ained,  Vh,  lines  277478, 

Page  63,  third  line  from  foot.  A  more  sact^  example.  A  reference 
probably  to  Luke  xi.  53,  54.  To  be  adduced.  In  the  London 
M<igtuin8  Lamb  wrote :  "  perhaps  to  be  more  than  liinted  at." 

Page  64,  line  7.     Pcjtn.     This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
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William  Penn  and  William  Mead  in  l670.  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  creating 
a  tumult  by  preaching  in  the  street.  In  Sewel's  History  of  the  PeopU 
ealUd  Quakers,  the  dialogue  runs:  "'Well,'  said  the  recorder,  'if  1 
should  suffer  you  to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow  nunming,  you  would 
be  never  the  wiser,'  'That  is/  said  W.  Penn,  'according  as  the 
answers  are.'" 

Page  64,  line  10.  I  ioas  travelling.  Lamb  did  not  really  take 
part  in  this  story.  It  was  told  him  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  (1768- 
1840),  the  suigeon,  as  he  confessed  to  his  Quaker  friend,  Bernard 
Barton  (March  11,  182S),  who  seemed  to  miss  its  point.  Lamb 
described  Carlisle  as  "  the  best  story-teller  I  ever  heard." 


Page  65.     WrrcHBS,  and  oTHsa  Nioht-Frars. 

London  Magazine,  October,  1821. 

Compare  with  this  essay  Maria  Howe's  stoiy  of  "  The  Witch  Aunt," 
in  Mrs.  Leicestet^s  School  (see  VoL  III.),  which  Lamb  had  written 
thirteen  years  earlier. 

Page  65j  seventh  line  from  foot.  Silly  Seadborough.  The  chief  of  the 
district.     See  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  (Inducticm,  lines  11-14):— 

H«tUss,  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  bead  boroo^ 
Sly.  Tbinli  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borou^.  I'll  answer  him  by  law. 

Some  editors  (in  the  Globe  edition,  for  example),  to  lend  more  pcunt  to 
Sly's  answer,  make  the  Hostess  Uireaten  to  fetoh  the  "  third  bcvongh  " 

Page  65,  next  line.  Prospero.  See  "The  Tempest,"  Act  I.,  Scime 
2,  lines  144-148. 

Page  ^5,  at  foot  In  Spenser.  See  The  Faerie  Queen,  II.,  Canto 
VII.,  Stansa  64. 

Page  66,  line  8.  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Stackhouse,  Thomas  Stack- 
house  (1677-1752)  was  rector  of  Boldon,  in  Durham ;  his  New  History 
of  the  Holy  Bible  from  the  Begvrming  of  the  World  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Christianity — ^the  work  in  question — was  published  in  17S7. 

Page  66,  line  9'  The  pictures  .  .  .  -—one  of  the  ark.  See  the  plate 
in  the  Notes  to  VoL  III.  of  this  editicm. 

Page  66,  line  SO.  Slain  monster  in  Spenser.  See  The  Faerig 
Queen,  I.,  Canto  XII.,  Stanaa  10 — ^the  dragon  slain  by  St.  George,  the 
Red  Cross  Knight. 

Page  67,  line  22.  The  Witch  raising  up  Samuel  See  the  plate 
on  the  opposite  {Mige. 

This  paragraph  was  the  third  place  in  which  Lamb  rectnded  his 
terror  of  this  picture  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  in  Stackhouse's  Bible,  but 
the  6rst  occasion  in  which  he  took  it  to  himself.  In  one  draft  of 
John  Woodvil — not  that  which  was  printed  (see  VoL  V.,  page  364) — 
the  hero  says : — 

I  can  remamba-  when  a  child  the  maids 

Wotild  place  me  on  their  lap.  as  tbe^  undrest  me, 

Ai  silly  women  use,  and  tell  me  stones 

Of  Witches— make  me  read  "  GlanvU  on  Witchcraft, 

And  in  oonclmion  show  me  in  the  Bible, 


SAUL  rOMSUt.l  INt;  A   SViitH     W    kNlHllK 


^ 
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The  old  Pamiljr  Bible,  with  die  ptetures  In  tt. 
The  'graving  of  the  Wttch  raiiinc  up  SAmad, 
Which  so  ponest  my  fancy,  being  a  child, 
That  nighUjr  in  my  dreRms  an  old  Hag  came 
And  Mt  npon  my  pWxtw. 

Then  ^tin^  in  Mrs.  Leicester's  Schoolf  in  the  story  of  Maria  Howe, 
called  "The  Witch  Aunt/'  one  of  the  three  stories  in  that  book 
which  Lamb  wrote,  Stackhouse's  Bible  is  found  <mce  more. 

Page  67,  at  foot.    "  Beadless  bear  .  .  ." 

Methinks  I  hear,  methinlu  I  see 
Gfaoats,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  fantasy 
Presenti  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bean,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Pkhu  "  The  Abstract  of  Melancholy,"  prenxed  to  Burton's  Anatomy. 

Page  6%,  line  3.  Dear  UiUe  T.  B,  This  was  the  unlucky 
passage  which  gave  Southey  his  chief  text  in  his  criticism  of  EUa  as  a 
book  wanting  "a  sounder  religious  feeling,"  and  which  led  to  Lamb's 
expostulatory  "  Letter  "  (see  page  S29  *nd  Vol.  L,  page  SS6).  Southey 
conunented  thus: — 

This  poor  child,  instead  of  being  trained  up  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  had  been 
bred  in  the  ways  of  modern  philosophy ;  be  bad  systematically  been  prevented  from  know- 
ing anything  of  that  Saviour  who  said,  "  9afler  little  d^dren  to  cxnne  unto  Me,  and  fwbid 
them  not ;  for  nrf  su<di  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; "  care  had  been  takm  that  he  should  not 
pray  to  Ood,  nor  Ue  down  at  night  in  reliance  upon  His  good  Providence  I 

T.  H.  was  Thornton  Hunt,  Leigh  Himt's  eldest  son  and  Lamb's 
"  &vourite  child  "  (see  Vol.  V.,  pages  S5  and  SOO). 
Page  68,  line  9.    "  TMck-commg  fancies  " 

Doctor  {o/Lady  Matbetk).  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  tbick-«oming  fancies. 

"Macbeth,"  Act  V.,  Scene 3,  lines  37,  38. 

Page  68,  line  IS.  Oorgone,  and  3ydr€u  .  .  .  See  Paradise  Lost, 
II.,  line  6S6.     Oelano  and  the  Harpies.     See  Virgil's  Mneid,  HI. 

Page  68,  line  19.  "Names,  whose  sense  .  .  ."  Fhmt  Spenser's 
Epithalamium,  lines  34S-S44. 

Page  68,  line  S9.  *'  Like  one  that  <m  a  lonesome  road  .  .  ."  From 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  Part  VI. 

Page  G9,  line  14.  Inner  eye.  The  words  were  placed  within 
quotation  marks  in  the  London  Magazine — possibly  as  a  delicate 
association  of  the  passage  with  Wordsworth — "the  inward  eye  which 
is  the  bliss  of  solitude  " — and  the  Lambs'  visit  to  his  Westmoreland 
Fells  (though  he  was  absent)  in  180S. 

Plage  69>  line  SO.  "  Where  Alph,  the  saered  river,  nms,"  From  Cole- 
ridge's "  Kubla  Khan ;  or,  A  Vi^on  in  a  Dream." 

Page  69i  line  21.  Barry  Cornwall.  Bryan  Waller  Procter 
(1787-1874),  Lamb's  friend.  'The  reference  is  to  "A  Dream,"  a  poem 
in  Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic  Scenes,  1819,  which  Lamb  greatly  admired. 
See  his  scnmet  to  the  poet  in  Vol.  V.,  page  57i  where  it  is  menticmed 
again.  "A  Dream"  began  thus: — 
VOL.  11.— 23 
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«a»  gSoony.    Tteoogh  the  akm  <i  jvat 

hoftvy  dood*  that  boR 
ed  Ut  KboAc  fabled  thia^ 

i'd  M  frene  tealit^ :  soiac  wore 

itf  ^itatut  uid  hiofKifiTia.  or  ifenwd 

^■RB^iftK  wnen  at  tlM  deep, 

'  I  with  ibetr  prand  necfts  bai- 
brikkiA  caatiaiaC; 


■— yllBl^^awMMr^Mwiyt 


fee  atfca  waicxs  mj, 
l^er  wf  ^OB  Hk  strand, 
wmd  maw  Iif^^aM  bud, 
te  laiiiBetel*  abon, 

iliaKfta<Dewis, 

htd. 


oMcrwawild— 

A«f  Imta  iheir  cfatfge  CO  sleqk. 


falev  kit  curled  bora. 
ikeioaaiBC  sou. 


avote. 


hHv  daughter  of  Cadmus  uiii 

leaped  into    the   sea  suii  *>a 

hf  Nqptene,  uidcr  the  Dame  LeiKotboc 

"      In  CliBpter  V.  of  LambV  Aivt^ 

deacribin^  ber  rescue  of  Ulyw- 

In  the  crigiiul  MS  of  this  esay  (no* 

pdttwtwn   «t   Sooth   Keusingtoa)  the  '  ^ 


to  write  pnne  all  tbe 
t»  MBe  of  OUT  young  mitei^  vbo  ><< 
and  V*>*'fc^«g  perhaps  between  rerse  u>J 
to  decide  the  prefeseocc  t?  the 
If  thcK  ue  pponic,  th«f  nuf  depefl<i 
to  expect  in  a  creotxTc  my  from  t^^'' 
KHt  SpOBMT  iMre  had !  ** 


M 


tttl. 
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Page  70,  begimiing.  At  that  point  of  life.  Lamb  wta  forty-«iit 
on  February   10,  1821. 

Page  70,  line  10.  Browne's  Christian  Morals,  CkrisUan  Morals 
was  published  posUiumoualy  in  17 16,  thirty- four  years  at^er  Sir 
Tbomos  Browne's  death.  The  passage  is  in  Section  XXll.  of  the 
third  part  Brownt:  Is  referring  to  the  raati  who  has  lived  sixty 
years  :— 

J^Ie  toaj-  have  a.  dose  apprehension  whal  it  ia  to  be  forgotten,  while  he  laath  lifcd  16 
Aad  cone  who  cuulJ  rctn'OTiba'  bi^  Father,  or  scarce  Lbe  frieads  of  his  youth,  and  ma^f 
aen^ibly  see  ^itli  wbat  a  fa^c  in  no  long  time  oblivion  will  look  upon  biniself. 

By  AH  error  Wilkin's  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  1846  (Vol.  fV.^  page 
lOb),  omits  "it"  before  "is  to  be  tbrgotten." 

Page  70,  line  17.  /  had  an  aunt.  Aunt  Hetty,  who  died  in 
1797  (see  the  essay  on  "Christ's  Hospital/'  page  13,  and  note  on 
page  3if>). 

Page  70,  line  *JS.  Thvma»  d  Kempis,  wi  Stanhope's  Tramlation, 
George  Stanhope  (l660-17iiH)j  Dean  of  Canterbury.  His  tramlation 
of  a  Kempis's  imiiafK^  Christi  was  published  in  Ibdtt  under  the  title 
The  Christian's  Pattern ;  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  limitation  of  Christ. 

Page  70,  line  31,  The  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young 
Nobleman.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is:  The  Unfortunate  Young 
Nobleman:  a  Tale  of  Sympathy,  Founded  on  Fa4:t,  In  which  ar& 
di^ncied  the  Unprecedented  Sttfferirtgs  of  an  A^ectionate  Rushwnd, 
and  the  Forlorn  State  of  an  amiable  Mother  and  her  Infant  Child. 

The  story  tells  how  the  unfortunate  Mods,  du  F ,  eldest  son  of  the 

Baron  dn  F ,  married  against  his  father's  will,  and  suflertrd  Ju  con- 

gcqueuce  many  privations^  including  imprisonment  in  a  Convent,  from 
which  he  escaped  by  «  jump  of  fifty  feet. 

page  70,  line  3^.  The  chapel  in  Essex-streel.  The  headquarters 
of  "th»t  heresy,"  Unitariauism.  Lamb  was  at  tir$t  a  Unitarian,  but 
afterwards  dropped  away  from  all  sects. 

Page  71j  line  10.  Brother^  or  sisleri  I  never  had  ajiy — to  know 
them.  Lamb  is  writing  strictly  as  the  imagined  Elia,  EUa  being  Lamb 
in  mind  rather  than  Lamb  in  fact.  It  amused  him  to  present  bis  brother 
John  and  his  sister  Mary  as  his  cousins  James  and  Bridget  Ella.  We 
have  here  an  excellent  example  of  his  whimsical  blending  of  truth  and 
invention :  brothers  and  sisters  he  denies,  yet  admits  one  sister,  EUza^ 
beth,  who  died  in  both  their  iu^incies.  Lamb  had  in  reality  two  sisters 
named  Elizabeth^  the  formtir  of  whom  he  never  knew.  She  was  bom 
in  176£.  The  second  Elizabeth,  his  parents'  iiflh  child,  was  bom  in 
I  Tt>8j  seven  years  before  Charles.  Altogether  the  Lambs  had  seven 
children^  of  whom  only  John  (bom  1763),  Mary  Anne  (bora  1764)  and 
Charles  (bom  1 775)  grew  up.  Again  JLamb  confesses  to  several 
cousins  in  Hertfordshire,  and  to  two  others,  The  two  others  were 
fictitiousj  but  it  was  true  that  he  had  Hertfordshire  relations  (see  the 
tfisay  "  Mackery  End,  in  Hertfordshire,"  page  75). 

John  Lamb's  character  is  perhaps  sufficiently  described  in  this  essay 
and  in  ''Dream  Children,"   page  102.     He  was  a  well-to-do  ofScial  in 


Ui  him  tm  afile  is  ma  i 

■mAtBifUBm.  W^imm  Wrndkam^m 

faBm^tikgAi  iilimyCfUf^to 

flo^  tfe  fBftlil  Id  Cnhh 

*Sly  krther   ihin  jwfa^  mtA  m  a*^  n^H  (a  pimp  good 
1  «f  i^«B  and  imtj  ^  km  viJUlb  a  book  aomt  homtnit;, 
I  ^^^_2  ^  ^^  bcRvi^    VISmk  the  fahiiiliii  bu  put  it 
I  ft*  it  lrvae«e4  far  ^h.     1  dbre  ay  it  a  not 
te  Ab  «>Vc  fl'  T^v  Bcvirv — b«i  if  jmm  coaU  pat  it  nto  aaj  likclj 
toiA^ ^  wU  MJayccL     FiBTtiJM'  ■■!  h— Hi  H^wiij  |iiili1iii  f 
Tm^.     ^  «  i^  he  tEiHS  Be  te  doatt  viA  rhia'ag  toiappoM  thit 
I  «mM  pd:  2  ■!»  aB  tkc  Beriem  at  «  mmmbIs  witioe.— 1 ! ! irbo 

at  and  wmid  mUingl) 
.  Hefll^a  «ad  Ifc^Ba a aadEj  kx^. 
:*s  the  Ink— ^  dn't  ikev  it  Mn.  CoOicar.  iar  I  remenlKT 
Ed  «a^^  «ad  ikc  InaiJaig  painta  of  tht  Bodt  m 

IS  icviBv  wnU  Ic  fMfaafaly  2%e  LomdoH  Btm^ 

W  Bik^  GtaHfecrin^  ia  F«^rai?,  !«»,  and  endinf  in 

:  «f  tkr  «^K  fair.     KHImv  laaih  «»  onawarf  of  ito  eo^ 

ISIO  but  1909, 

hf  Mr,  Liitbcr  S,  LiriAS' 
I  ft  A  a  wafaaaiB  «f  cdds  aod  cods  from  Lamb's  libnfy* 

,  be  ootkid  not  belp  binueUisS 
«  if  ke  had«  and  woe  told,  tiut  it 
tJhU  he  sfaocdd  be  CKteti,  that  he 
hv  dl^Hi^  fa^  '■1  th^  btviled ;  if  ignonnt  of  man's  usual 
,  he  «nAi  aaactedc  thit  the  eaok  iraald  sd  fiir  ose  Iter  reuov 
■  aat  il  far  find,  a»  then  he  might 
ba ;  far  howeycr  ihe  other  parts  of 
ic  flHNfaed  dMi^g  the  eaknaiy  ofKrations,  there 
:  «f  oMBBii^M*  thi,n.ia^  the  eoounuziication  with 
T;  hat  if  the  «•■■■  won  Uomediately  to  Ettck  * 
a  hiB  ak««»  «■!  hin  i^i  in  a  skewer,  head  tnilM 
he  ooakl  not  mcwe,  aod  fixrthwi^V 
;  the  w^Mt  Almighty  Vow^t  th^t  fonoed 
1  nostzik  the  breath  of  lit'e^  to 
qiifcnirtft  vith  a  kaoviedge  of  the  treatment 


^••sA-c; 
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he  had  undeTgone,  and  he  found  that  the  instinctive  disposition  which 
man  has  in  common  with  other  camivoi-ous  animals,  which  inclines 
him  to  CTue^lty,  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  his  torments  ;  but  that  men 
did  not  attend  to  consider  whether  the  sufferings  of  such  insignificant 
creatures  could  be  lessened  \  that  eels  were  not  the  only  suflTerers ; 
that  lobsters  and  other  shell  Ash  were  put  into  cold  water  nnd  boiled 
to  death  by  slow  degrees  in  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast ;  that  these, 
and  many  other  such  wanton  fltrocities,  were  the  consequence  of  care- 
lessness occasioned  by  the  pride  of  mankind  despising  their  low  estate, 
ujd  of  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no  punishable  sin  in  the  ill- 
fceatment  of  animals  designed  for  our  use  \  that^  therefore^  the  woman 
^id  not  bestow  so  much  thought  an  him  as  to  cut  his  head  oST  5rst, 
and  that  she  would  have  laughed  at  any  considerate  person  who 
should  have  desired  such  a  thing  ;  with  what  fearfiil  indignation  might 
he  inveigh  against  th^  unfeeling  metaphysician  that,  like  a  cruel  spirit 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  dawning  of  mercy  upon  animals,  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  opposing  t!ie  Cruelty  Prevention  Bill  by  the 
plea  of  possible  inconvenience  to  mankind^  highly  magnified  and  em- 
blazoned, but  had  set  for^h  to  the  vulgar  and  unthinking  of  all  ranks, 
in  the  jargon  of  proud  learning,  that  man's  obligations  of  morality 
towards  the  creatures  subjected  to  his  use  are  imperfect  obligations !  " 

The  poem  *'The  Beggar-Man,"  in  Poetry  for  Children,  1809  (see  Vol. 
III.,  page  S^d),  was  also  from  John  Lamb's  pen. 

page  71,  line  85.  Torisk.  Laurence  Sterne,  author  of  Tristram 
Shandxf, 

Page  72,  line  25,  John  Murray'$  strest.  Albemarle  Street, 
Piccadilly. 

Page  7^,  line  39,  "  Thw  sitting,  thus  comultin^."  See  Paradise 
Lcati  IL,  line  1 64. 

Page  73,  line  S5,  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute/*  Pope's  phrase  in  the 
third  "  Moral  Essay,"  the  "  Epistle  to  Martha  Blount,"  lines   17-20  :— 

»CO'[n«  thcfl,  Lhc  colours  and  l  he  ground  prepare, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  uick  ber  off  m  air  ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catcb,  etc  sbe  cbAn^c.  Lhe  Cynihia  of  this  minme. 

Page  74,  line  1.  "  Set  forth  in  pomp  .  .  ,"  "Richard  U.,'  Act 
V„  Scene  1,  lines  78-80. 

Page  7*,  line  25.  That  "all  fer  pity  he  could  di$"  Like  the 
poet  in  Th$  Faerie  Queen,  Book  I.^  Canto  III..  StanzA  1. 
m  P*ge  74,  line  28.  Tlwrnas  Clarkson,  Thomas  Clarkson  (I7fi0- 
H646),  the  anti-sUvery  agitator^  a  friend  of  Lamb's.  The  quotation, 
^ktiiie  yoke^fellow  with  Time,"  is  from  Wordsworth's  sonnet  to 
Hp^rkson. 

Page  74,  line  38.  Society  for  the  Relief  of — Distreet  Sailor*,  snys 
Lamb's  Key. 

Page  75,  line  10.  "  Tkroinjh  the  green  plains  of  pleasant  HerU 
fordshire."  This  line  occurs  In  a  sonnet  of  Lamb's  written  many  years 
before  the  es»y  (*ee  VoL  V,,  p»gc  14).     Probably,  however.  Lamb 
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did  not  invent  it,  for  (Mr.  W.  J.  Craig  points  out)  in  LeUnd's  Itinerary, 
which  Lamb  must  have  known,  if  omy  on  account  of  the  antiquary's 
remarks  on  Hertfordshire,  is  quoted  a  poem  by  William  ValUuis  (fl. 
1578-1590),  "The  Tale  of  the  Two  Swans,"  containing  the  line— 
The  fniitfal  fidds  of  pleasaDt  Hertfordshire — 

which  one  can  easily  understand  would  have  lingered  in  Lamb's  mind 
very  graciously.  '' 

In  the  London  Magazine  the  essay  ended  with  the  words,  "Till 
then.  Farewell." 


Page  75.     Mackery  End,  in  Hertfordshire. 

London  Magaxvne,  July,  1821.  Reprinted  in  EUa,  1823,  as  written, 
save  for  the  omission  of  italics  from  many  passages. 

Bridget  Elia,  who  is  met  also  in  "Mrs.  Battle"  (page  37),  in  "My 
Relations"  (page  71)  and  in  "Old  China"  (page  247)»  was,  of  course, 
Mary  Lamb. 

Page  75,  line  19.  " With  a  difference*'  Lamb  may  have  been 
thinking  of  Ophelia's  words  to  Hamlet — "  O  you  must  wear  your  rue 
with  a  difference"  ("Hamlet,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  5,  line  183). 

Page  75,  line  29.  She  must  have  a  atory.  Thomas  Westwood,  in 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Lambs  in  later  years,  printed  in  Notes  and 
QuerteSf  speaks  of  Maiy  Lamb's  passion  for  novel-reading  in  the  Enfield 
days,  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Page  75,  last  line.  She  "holds  Nature  more  clever."  From  Gay's 
"  Epitaph  of  Byeworda,"  line  4. 

Page  76,  line  6.  Margaret  Newcastle.  Lamb's  devotion  to  this 
lady  is  expressed  again  in  the  essay  on  "  The  Two  Races  of  Men,"  page 
96,  in  the  essay  on  Beggars  on  page  115  and  again  in  "Detached 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,"  page  174. 

Page  76,  line  9.  Free-thinkers  ,  .  .  William  Godwin,  perhaps 
alone  among  Lamb's  friends,  quite  answers  to  the  description  ojf  leader 
of  novel  philosophies  and  systems ;  but  there  had  been  also  Thomas 
Holcroft  and  John  Thelwall  among  the  Lambs'  acquaintance  (see  the 
list  of  Lamb's  friends  in  his  "  Letter  to  Southey,"  Vol.  I.,  page  229). 
And  Hazlitt  and  liCigh  Hunt  would  come  within  this  description. 

Page  76,  line  32.  Stuff  of  the  conscience.  Ftom  "  Othello,"  Act 
I.,  Scene  2,  line  2. 

Page  76,  line  37.  Oood  old  English  reading.  The  refisrence  is 
to  Sunuel  Salt's  library  in  the  Temple  (see  note  to  page  -9^ 
of  "The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple").  ?S" 

Page  77,  line  9.  Mackery  End.  The  position  of  Mackery  End  is 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart,  kin(Uy  prepared  for  me  by  Miss 
M.  C.  G.  Jackson. 

The  farmhouse  still  stands,  although  new  front  rooms  have  been 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  present  hall,  one  passes  through  what  was  in 
Lamb's  time  the  front  door,  and  thereafter  the  house  is  exactly  as  it  used 
to  be  save  that  its  south  windows  have  been  filled  in.      By  kind  invit»- 
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NOTES 

4id  not  mrcvt  it,  lor  (Mr.  W.  J.  Cnig  points  oat)  in  LeUnd'g  Itin^ary, 
Ljunb  most  b&te  known,  if  eolj  on  account  of  the  uitiqnuy's 
on  HertfiDrdsinre.  is  quoted  fc  poem   by  WillUm  ValUns  fjl. 
I137S-159O),  "Tbe  Tale  of  the  Two  Swuns/'  cont^iniiig  the  line — 
The  frwttfal  fields  of  ptaiattc  H«n£c)rd£hiz«^ 

vtedi  one  om  eanly  midentand  would  hsTc  lingered  in  Lunb't  romd 
BfT  giauuualj.  "^ 

fai  tfac  Lmim  Mmf^Mm  the  any  ended  vith  the  words.  "Till 
kd^FaivwdL'* 


^|T  "-S^     Mjkcmnn'  End,  ix  HcBrroRnsHinx. 

LomAom  Mm§mtrm9,  Jnlj.  1891.     Reprmted  in  Elta^  \m^,m  written, 
IPC  far  tkr  oMioian  of  italics  from  aum  j  pussag^^ 
lhi%it  BJMi,  who  is  met  also  in  "Mn.  Battle"  (page  37),  in  "My 
^  (f^r  71)  and  m  "  Old  China  '*  (page  ^47),  vas^  of  course, 

75,  low  19.      "  ITitt  a  diference."       Lawnb  may  have  bwo 

of  Ophelia's  wads  to  Hamlet — "O  you  must  wear  your  nif 

(-  Hamlet,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  5,  line  183). 

fSy  TS,  ttoe  ^,     5Ju  mttjt  Aacw  a  <fory,     Thomas  Westwood,  in 

■  WHWaoBMce*  «f  tbe  Lanba  in  Uter  jears,  printed  in  N<stts  ani 

^mmim^  i^ols  of  Umr  Lamb's  p— linn  for  BOrel-readlng  in  the  Enfield 

Kfr  TX,  list  be.     S4«  "  hcidt  Nature  more  clever,"     From  Gay's 
1  «f  IHtwoctb,"  toe  4, 

71^  imm  6.     ifafTOrvl  yewoa^tle.     Lamb's  devottoD  bo  this 
'  W^  M  c9i^OTna4  #|p>i>i  in  tlkc  essay  oc  "  Tbe  Two  Races  of  Men/'  pA^e 
^  ^  the  «MEf  OS  Benaiv  «i    page   1 13  and  ag&in  in  "  Detached 
himlAi  iM  BMk>  aadBeadin^"  page  17^. 

N^    T^  Ifae  9-       fVp>  rtiWtgn   .  .   .       WilUarn  Godwin,  perhajA 

Mmt  a^mm^  Iji^ib's  fricsad^  qoite  answers  to  the  description  of  leftder 

I  mt  mmmik  fhAHMhAa  mA  cjsteiH ;  but  then  had  been  aUo  Thomv 

rIcmA  «4  JiMi  iWwvIl  aaong  the  Lambs'  acquaintance  (see  the 

I II  «f  i— fc."^  ftiiMJi  hi  his  *^ Letter  to  Southey/'  Vol.  [.,  page  ^9f)). 

■I  llHMk«a4  ^'^'^B^  HiBt  wvttld  come  within  this  description. 

K^t  VC  fear  at.    Stmg  ^  ikt  eomstunee.     Prom  "  Otbeilo,"  Act 

V  3^i»aO  s^V 

II  C  H 

\W   i^MMJhiMBt-  MiS  ttaMi^  ■Khowfllh  new  froot  nmms  ha%'e  been 

V«  ^h»f«iA«flhtpNMBlhdi^QBe  paaus  through  what  wa«  in 

^<w  ^<»  4Naft  dtaa^MfitlMMttftartilM!  houae  is  exactly  as  it  used 

^  9t  «^\^  iImK  HHwNAh  ««yb««  tei«  hee«  SU«d  in.      Bv  kind  inviU- 


I 


Omi  M  EnglUh  r^adituj.      The  refeiretice  » 

Ib  the   Tempte   (see    note    to    page  41^ , 

'«fthe^ Inner  Temple"),  SS^ 

The  poaition  of  Mackery  End  is 

chart,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Mi^ 


t^"^'     '  "'■■■ '^" ■■  " '" 
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destination.  Finding  ihal  the  purchaser  of  the  grocery  was  a  (etoala,  be  went  with  the 
(uchjo  before  her.  arid  expressed  a  hope  xiwi  she  would  tniercede  wiUi  ibe  poor  bay's 
■DBSter,  ia  order  la  preveni  his  being  over -weighted:  in  future  "Sir/'  said  the  dame,  afler 
tbe  manner  of  Tisiphiime,  froMiiing  upon  him,  "  1  buy  my  sugax  and  have  nothing  to  do 
wiibibe  man  s  manner  of  ^ndm^it."  Ljimbdiancfi  perceived ifie  character  of  ihepufcha!)ej. 
and  l;]Lkiiig  off  hi&  hal,  sa.id[  fauniblr,  "  Tben  I  hope,  ma'am,  you'll  give  me  a  dfinic  of  ^rruiU 
beer."  This  was  of  course  refused.  He  afterwards  called  upon  the  grooer.  On  Ibc  boy's 
bdatf.     Witb  wfaa«  eEect  [  do  not  know. 


h 


Page  79,  line   13.       Upon  the  point  of  gallantry.       Here,  id  the 
London  Magaiint^  time  the  words : — 


as  upon  a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  the  old  classic  ages.  This 
has  b«en  defiped  to  coTisist  in  a  certain  obsequiousness,  or  deferential 
respect,  paid  to  females,  as  females." 

Page  7^,  line  23.  Dorimant.  Dorimant  is  an  exquisite  in 
Etheretlge's  coin^dy  "The  Man  of  Mode." 

Page  80,  Uoe  'iS.  "  Anli/iimted  niryinity."  Tbe  phrase  occurs  in 
The  RambleTf  No.  39,  but  was  possibly  a  common  periphrasis  tn  con- 
venation.  The  phrase  "averstood  the  niarkct"  refera  to  goods  kept 
to)  long  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaitsing  a  higher  tigure. 

f^ge  SO,  line  "26.  Joseph  Paice.  Joseph  Palce  was,  as  Lamb 
pointed  out  to  Barton  in  a  letter  in  January,  1S30,  a  real  person,  and 
all  that  Lamb  records.  According  to  Miss  Anne  Manning's  Farmly 
Pictures,  I860,  Joseph  Paice,  who  was  a  friend  of  Thojuas  Coventry 
{iee  page  ^65),  took  Lamb  into  his  othce  at  Hi  Bread  Street  Hill  some- 
where in  1783  or  1790  to  learn  book-keeping  and  business  habits. 
He  passed  thence  to  the  South  Sea-House  and  thence  to  the  East 
India  House.  Miss  Manning  (who  was  the  author  of  i<^£ef7jis/i-  Interiors) 
helps  to  fill  out  Lamb's  sketch  into  n  full-length  portmit.  She  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Paice's  life  was  one  long  series  of  gentle  altruisms  and 
the  truest  Christianities, 

Charlei  Lamb  speala  of  his  holding  ah  umbrella  over  a  morkel-woman^s  fruit-basket, 
lest  ber  st^re  slLotild  be  spoilt  b^  a  sudden  shower;  nnd  his  Qiit.overiD£  ins  head  to  n 
s*rvftni-g|rl  who  waS  requstiag  him  to  direct  her  on  her  wsy.  These  irajts  are  quite  Iti 
keeping  with  many  that  can  slJIl  be  authenlicaied  :— bis  carrying  presents  of  game  himself, 
Cor  instance,  to  humble  friends,  who  migbt  ill  ha.ve  spi^rt^  a  sbiUing  to  a  Krvant ;  and 
hi&  offi^nng  a  seat  in  his  hackitty~eoach  lo  5ome  poor,  forlorn,  draggled  beings,  who  were 
picking  their  way  along  on  a  rainy  day.  Somelim^  these  change  guuts  bave  proved 
%ach  uncDiigf^riial  compatiions.  that  the  kind  old  m^h  h^%  himself  f;^ced  ihe  bad  Hreaiher 
ralh'fr  than  prolong  the  acquaintance,  paying  the  hackney -coach  man  for  setting  down  the 
stranger  at  the  end  of  bts  fare.  At  lottery  times,  he  used  to  be  irouble^f  with  begging 
^is  from  certain  improvidant  hanger$-OD.  who  had  risked  their  all  in  buying  fibarO^  of 
iia  ualucky  tiuimber.  About  the  time  the  numbers  were  being  drawn,  there  would  be  a 
nng  at  the  gate-bell,  perhaps  at  dinner  time.  Mis  spectacles  would  be  elevated,  aa 
uudous  cxprc^ion  would  steal  over  his  face,  as  he  haJl  raised  himseir  from  bis  seat,  to 
obtain  a  glance  ai  the  intruder — "Ah,  I  thought  m.  1  expected  as  much,"  be  would 

gently  say.     "  1  expected  1  shcuid  SOOn  have  a  visit  from  poor  Mrs.— —  or  Mrs.  , 

Will  you  excuse  me,  my  dear  madam."  (lo  my  eruidmotber)  "for  a  tnomcnt,  while  1  Just 
tell  her  A  is  qiiite  out  of  my  power  to  help  her  7  counting  silver  mio  bis  band  all  ifae  time. 
Then,  a  parley  would  ensue  at  the  hall-door— complainant  telling  her  tale  iti  a  doleful 
voice ;  -  My  good  womAit,  I  really  catinot,'*  etc. ;  ajad  at  last  the  haU-door  would  be  shut. 
"  Well,  sir."  ray  giaadmother  used  to  say,  as  Mr.  Paice  returned  lo  his  seat.  "  I  do  uoi 
tbiok  you  have  Knt  Mrs,  -■ — away  quite  pcnnilss."  "Merely  enough  for  a  Joint  of 
^^leAl.  my  good  niadam— just  a  trifle  lo  huy  her  a  Joim  of  meaL" 


Family  Pkturii  should  be  comuUed  by  anv  one  who  would  kocw 
of  this  gentlenun  and  of  Susan  Winstanly. 

?*§c  80,  line  «7.  'Edwards,  Thomas  Edwards  (l699-l757), 
antfaor  of  Canom  of  Criticism,  1 748.  The  sonnet  in  question,  wkuch 
wai  modelled  on  that  addressed  by  Milton  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  wu 
■ddRssed  to  Paice,  as  the  author's  nephew,  bidding  him  cony  on  the 
fiuuljr  line.     Paice,  hovever.  as  Lamb  telJs  us,  did  not  marnr'. 

Flig«  81,  line  7-  Calidore  .  .  .  Tristan.  Sir  Calidore,  the  pattern 
of  eourtesj,  modelled  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is  the  hero  of  Book  V], 
of  I%*  Fajfrie  Quetn.  Tristan,  or  Tristram,  the  sorrowful  knight  of 
Arthur's  Round  Table  (see  Malory,  Part  II.). 


P»ge  6^.     T«K  Ou>  Benchirs  op  th<  Innkr  Tkmflk. 
Lomkm  MagoMitu,  September,  1821. 

Lunb's  oooBcetkiti  with  the  Temple  was  fairly  continuous  until  1837, 
when  be  was  Uurtyneight.     He  was  bom  at  No.  S  Oown  Ot^ce  Row  in 


N^  £•  'CR^l^  ■OFFICE"  Ko^' 

1 772^  and  he  did  not  leave  it,  except  for  visits  to  Hertfordshire,  until 
I7S9,  wh«n  he  entered  Christ's  Hospital.  There  be  remained,  save  for 
holidays,  imtil  ITS^,  returning  then  to  Crown  Office  Row  for  the  brief 
period  between  leaving  school  and  the  death  of  Samuel  Salt,  under 
who$e  roof  the:  Lambs  dwelt,  in  February,  179®.  The  7  Little  Queen 
Street,  the  45  and  36  Chapel  Street,  Pentonvitle,  and  the  first  S4 
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Southampton  Buildings  (with  Guteh)  periods^  followed;  but  in  lilOI 
Lamb  and  his  sister  were  back  in  the  Temple  again,  at  l6  Mitre 
Court  BuiMings,  since  rebuilt.  They  moved  from  there^  after  a  brief 
return  to  34  Southajupton  BuildlngB,  to  i  Inner  Temple  Lane  (since 
rebuilt  and  now  called  Johnson's  Buildings)  in  ]809,  where  they 
remained  until  the  move  to  20  Great  Rusaell  Street  in  ltfl7.  With 
each  change  after  that  (except  fof  another  and  briefer  sojourn  in 
Southampton  Buildings  in  ISSO)^  Lamb's  home  became  less  urban. 
Hi3  last  liuk  with  the  Temple  ma,y  be  said  to  have  snapped  with 
the  death  of  Randal  Notris,  snb-trcaaurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in 
1837  (see  "A  Death-Bed/'  page  946),  although  now  and  then  he  slept 
at  Crabb  Robinson's  chambers. 

The  Worshipful  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Hon.  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple^ — to  give  the  Benchers  their  lull  title — have  the 
government  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  their  hands. 

A  niap  of  the  Temple,  made  for  me  by  Miss  M.  C  G.  Jackson,  will 
be  found  on  page  364-. 

Page  83j  at  foot  SpCTiser.  In  the  Prothalamion,  Stanza  8, 
Pa^  83,  line  8.  "  Of  bitildiTig  strong  ..."  A  reference  to  Paper 
Buildings  in  the  Temple.  Probably  Lamb  improvised  this  "^quotation." 
The  situation  of  these  and  other  buildings  mentioned  by  Lamb,  together 
with  the  Temple's  intricate  ways,  may  be  seen  at  once  in  the  accom- 
panying nt&p. 

Page  8,S,  line  15.  Eli^abetkan  kaU  .  .  .  founta.in.  The  hall  in 
Fountain  Court,  A  fountain  is  still  there,  but  the  old  mysterious 
tutechuiism  has  gone- 
Page  83,  line  21,  Moral  inscriptions.  Among  the  mottoes  now 
to  be  seen  are  "Discili  justiciam  monjti "  ("Leam  justice  of  this 
Icmod")^  opposite  the  Hall  in  Fountain  Court,  and  '*Pereunt  et  im- 
putantur "  [**  They  slip  away  and  are  reckoned  against  us  "},  in  Middle 
Temple  Lane.  Tlie  sundial  in  the  great  garden  opposite  Crown  Ortice 
Row  L3  of  "simple  altaj-like  structure," 

Page  83,  line  27.  "  Ak  t  yet  doth  beauty  .  .  ."  From  Shakespeare's 
104th  sonnet. 

Page  &3,  line  41.     "  Cari^ed  it  out  quaintly  .  .  ." 

A't^.  O  God  I  metbiiikf  it  were  a  tiappy  life, 
To  bt*  no  better  than  a  boniety  swblei  ; 
To  sit  npon  3.  hitl.  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quainUy.  point  by  poioL 

"3  Henry  VI.,"  Aci  tI.,Sc«ae5«  lines  41-34. 


Andrew    Marvell  (1621-1678),  one  of 
punctuation  of  Grosart's  edition,  1872, 


Page  84,  line  1.  MarvelL 
Lamb's  favourite  poets.  The 
diffen  slightly. 

Page  84,  eleventh  line  from  fctot.  Little  grsen  tiook  behiitd  the 
South  Sea  Scuie.     This  little  nook  ha*  gone. 

Page  S5,  line  IK  The  winged  horse.  Concerning  the  winged 
horse,  the  badge  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Mrs.  E.  T*  Cook  in  her  High- 
u>ay9  and  Byways  of  London,  19OS,  baa  thi«  interesting  passage : — 
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This  vmffDd  bone  has  a  cuhotu  histoiy ;  for,  wti«i  the  harss  was  orifrjmlly  chosen  as  an 
cubkm,  be  Dwi  no  wrngs.  but  was  ridtkn  by  iwo  idcq  ut  otice  lo  indicate  the  seU-cboMn 
poverty  of  ibe  bratbcartWDd;  in  lapse  of  y«(u^  the  Injures  of  ihe  men  becatue  worn  j^tid 
Ktnded.  ADd  when  Tcstored  wo'c  mistaken  for  wings. 

Page  85,  line  32.  / — ^U.  Joseph  Jekyll,  greiit-nephew  of 
Joseph  Jekyll^  Master  of  the  Rolls,  well  known  as  a  wit  and  diner-out. 
He  became  a  Bencher  in  179>%  and  was  niude  a  Maater  in  Cliaiicery 
in  1815,  through  the  influence  of  the  Phiice  Regent,  Under  his 
direction  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Temple  Church  were 
restored^  and  he  compiled  a  little  book  entitled  Facts  and  Observa- 
tums  reiathti/  to  tke  l^emjiU  Church  and  the  MantifftenU  Ci^ntained  in 
il,  1811,  He  became  a  Bencher  in  ltto.6,  and  died  in  J837,  aged 
eighty-five.  Jekyll  wa$  a  friend  of  George  Dyer,  and  was  interested 
in  L&mb's  other  friends^  the  Norrises,  A  letter  from  liim,  tlmnkiiig 
Lamb  for  a  copy  of  the  Last  Usstxys  of  Eiia,  is  printed  in  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt's  The  Lambs.  He  had  another  link  of  a  kind  with  Lumb  in 
being  M.P.  for  "sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire"  (see  page  13).  Jekyll's 
chambers  were  at  6  King's  Bench  Walk.  On  the  same  staircase  lived 
far  a.  while  George  Colraan  the  Younger, 

Page  85,  line  24.  Thomas  Cove?btty,  Tboraaa  Coventry  became 
a  Bencher  in  1736.  He  was  the  nephew  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of 
Coventry^  and  resided  at  North  Cray  Place,  near  Bexley,  in  Kent,  and 
in  Serjeant's  Inn,  where  he  died  in  (797,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He 
is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  Coventry  was  a  sub-governor  of  the 
South  Sea-House,  and  it  was  he  who  presented  Lamb's  fhcnd,  James 
White  (see  page  IJSi),  to  Christ's  Hospital  He  was  M.P.  for  Brid- 
port  from  1754  to  1780.  As  an  illustration  of  Coventry's  larger 
benefactions  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  presented  £lOjUOU  worth 
of  South  Sea  stock  to  Christ's  Hospital  in   I7S2. 

Page  85,  at  foot.  So-mu^l  Salt.  Samuel  Salt  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Salt,  of  Audley,  in  Staffordshire ;  and  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Coventry,  thus  being  connected  with  Thomas  Coventry  by 
marriage.  He  was  M.P.  Ibr  Liskeard  for  some  years,  and  a  governor 
of  the  South-Sea  House. 

Samuel  Salt,  who  became  a  Bencher  in  178?,  rented  at  No,  S  Crown 
Office  Row  two  sets  of  chambers,  in  one  of  which  the  Lamb  family 
dwelt.  John  Lamb,  Lamb's  father,  who  is  described  as  a  scrivener  in 
Charles *5  Christ's  Hospital  application  form,  was  Salt's  right-hand  man, 
not  only  in  biKlness,  but  privately^  while  Mrs.  Lamb  acted  as  house- 
keeper and  possibly  as  cook.  Samuel  Salt  played  the  port  of  tutelary 
genius  to  John  Lamb's  two  $am*  it  was  he  who  arranged  for  Charles 
to  be  nominated  for  Christ's  Hospital  (by  Timothy  Yeats)  ;  pirobably 
he  vas  instrumental  also  in  getting  him  into  the  Fast  India  House; 
and  in  all  likelihood  it  was  he  who  paved  the  way  for  the  younger 
John  Lamb's  position  tn  the  South^Sea  House.  It  was  also  Samuel 
Salt  who  gave  to  Charles  and  Mary  the  freedom  of  his  library  (see 
the  reference  in  the  ess&y  on  *'  Mackery  End,"  page  76} :  a  privi- 
lege which,  to  ourselves,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Salt  died  in 
February,  179^,  and  is  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Temple  Church.     He 
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ScA  vtpck  aad  «  snuJl  aimiul  sum, 
■■1^ ;  but  with  hit  deittb  the  pm- 

I  a  f  iitill«m  portiut  of  Sunud 
be   will,    I    hope,  some  dtj 

JnM  Maaay.     MaiT  BIumIj  wm  the  dsu^tcr 

•  ha^^  M  H^iky-OB-Tluiibes.     The  sUtcment 

IheA  XM^0OO  ladncrd  ad  officer  in  the  xnunQes^ 

I  i^  «f  Ijni  QMHlai^  to  mu  her,  although  he 

i  fciNj      Her  fiiher  po»^   hostile,   Craastomi 

^KSK  t»  ^"^  *ba«t  hn  renovmL.     Mr. 

IT5I-     Mm^  MMi^  was  azKsted,  ukd  b&agedj 

t  79^  aAv  ■  tzttJ  ithich  tBa*ed  iisiii«2i9e 

t  ««•  tiM  IGii  Bknlf  *»  ignonuit  of  the  i 

l^mM  ft  a  aeiBB  of  iw'iwiMlmg  her  fiither  to  Ikt 

ttei  ht&rf  the  fclhiiff,  who  knew  he  wu  being 

Jammi.     Oam^mmm  aaoided  the  law,  but  died  in 

1^  had  Made  Me  «f  Salt'i  /aht  jmj,  manj  ycin 

|>reTaLT.Me«M^ 

ail  eye  rinlii?  Ittirc     At  these  wonfa,  in  the 


■astoan 


aa  exceptioa  to  her  sex :  *fae 
what  the  women  see  in  S.     I  do 
To  me  he  Kppaas  an  extrm- 
Ya  the  foob  tfc  all 


■    '      I  IT  ^ 

4L     SiMa  P .    Tkat  U  Soaannah  Peirson,  sist^ 

[  «f  thr  ftter  .Fiaiiiia  ta  whoa  we  ahaD  erne  doeetlj.     Samuel  Salt 
t  left  her  a  ckaiee  «f  faaaka  m  hia  lAnsy,  tagetiirr  with  a  money  legaqr 

pia^  thai  itmdiMig  uid  reijection  would  make 

■     R d  Row  would  be  Bedford  Ilow»j 

iWe  t7,  tae  11.     /,  tkt  caaaiW.     I  cumot  be  sure  who  this 
tW  L*«  DifiUaey  ol'that  d^  daea  not  bdp. 

hce  S7»  hae  1&  Hk  «amii  «<  anaa  ySx^r^  Adapted  fr»ni 
Vigga  ^airt,  L,  line  17. 

Bi^e  97,  fiae  HI.  Blw«*.  John  Elwes,  the  miser  H7I 4-1769). 
whaae  Lift  ns  p«bli$bed  in  1 790  after  runmng  through  Th^  World — 
tibe  wvk  vi  Topham,  that  paper's  editor,  who  is  tnentioned  in  Lamb's 

Fkge  87,  fine  97.  "Atffper"  Tha  is  probably  an  allosion  to  the 
^■ly  i  I  la  Gafh'aar^i  ISmuit — the  servants  who»  in  LapuU,  carried 
bladden  with  which  er^ety  now  and  then  they  fl&pped  tbe  mouths  aad 
eaa  of  their  ctaployefs,  to  recall  them  to  themselves  and  disperse  their 
ttedztatioos. 
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Page  87,  at  foot.  Lovot.  Lorel  wu  the  name  by  which  Lamb 
refers  to  bis  lather,  John  Lamb.  We  know  nothing  of  him  in  his 
prime  tKyond  whut  is  told  la  thia  essay,  but  after  Mrs.  Lamb's  death, 
there  are  in  the  Letters  glimpses  of  him  as  u  broken,  qUL^rulous  old 
man.  He  seems  to  have  crumbled  very  rapidly  after  Samuel  Salt's 
death  in  1792-  He  died  in  1799-  Of  John  Lamb's  early  days  all  our 
inforniatioD  b  contained  in  this  essay,  in  his  own  Poetical  Pieces,  where 
he  descnbcs  his  life  as  a  footman,  add  in  the  essay  on  "  Poor  Relations  " 
(pa^  162),  where  his  boyish  memories  of  Lincolp  are  mentioned.  The 
Bccompajiying  portrait,  opposite  page  S6S,  speaks  to  his  likeness  to 
Garrick.  Of  his  verses  it  waa  perha[H  too  much  (though  prettily  filial) 
to  say  they  were  "next  to  Swift  and  Prior;  "  but  they  have  much  good 
humour  jind  spirit.  John  Lamb's  poems  were  printed  in  a  thin  quarto 
under  the  title  Poetical  Pieces  on  Several  Occasions.  The  dedica- 
tion was  to  "  The  Forty-Nine  Members  of  the  Friendly  Society  for  the 
Benefit  of  their  Widows,  of  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  making  the 
Number  Fifty,"  and  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  it  is  stated  that  the 
Society  was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  Number  Fifty's  commencing 
author,  on  account  of  its  approving  and  printing  certain  hnes  which 
were  spoken  by  him  at  an  annujil  meeting  at  the  Devil  Tavern.  The 
first  two  poetical  pieces  are  apologues  on  marriage  aud  the  happiness 
that  it  should  bring,  the  characters  being  drawn  from  bird  life  (see 
note  on  page  451).  Then  follow  veraes  written  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  miscellaneous  eompositiDns.  Of  these  the  description  of  a 
lady's  footman's  daily  life,  from  within,  has  a  gootldealof  sprightline^, 
and  displays  quite  a  little  mastery  of  the  mock-heroic  couplet.  The 
last  poem  is  a  long  rhymed  version  of  the  story  of  Joseph.  With  this 
exception,  for  which  Lamb's  character'sketch  does  not  quite  prepare 
us,  it  is  very  natural  to  think  of  the  author  as  LoveL  One  of  the 
fuec«,  a  &miUar  letter  to  a  doctor,  begins  thus  :^ 

My  good  rriend, 

For  favours  10  my  son  and  wife, 
I  shall  love  you  whilgi  I've  lifct 
Your  clysters,  poLions,  belp'd  lo  aavE. 
Our  infant  lambkin  from  the  grave. 

The  infant  lambkin  was  probably  John  Lamb,  but  of  course  It  might 
have  been  Charles.  The  expression,  however,  proves  that  punning  ran 
in  the  family.  Lamb's  library  contained  his  father's  copy  of  HudH>ras. 
I  quote  two  other  pieces  from  the  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum : — 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  CHILD  TO  HIS  GRANDMOTHER 

Dear  Grandmam. 

Pray  to  God  lo  blew 
Your  Grand«)ii  dear  with  linppiaeaS  ; 
Pray  ihal  I  may  be  A  EOOd  Etoy, 
Be  Graadmam's.  Dads,  and  MoLher^sJoy; 
That  as  1  du  advance  each  Year, 
t  may  be  lauglbi  my  God  10  rear* 
My  liule  frame,  from  ^rasston  froe, 
To  Man's  Estate,  froto  Infancy  ; 
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From  vice  ihat  leads  a  jrouth  aside. 
And  to  luLve  wisdom  for  my  guide. 
That  1  may  neither  he,  nor  swear. 
I0ui  It)  !ht  path  or  Virtue  steer. 

My  acliani  gen'roiti,  (air,  and  jUSt. 
B«  always  tnjc  unlo  my  Trusl, 

And  tlien  ibe  Lord  will  ever  bla 
V'our  Grftndson  dear. 

John  L b  the  LcaL 


Th*  Following  Prolopie  was  spoke  bjr  ihe  atitlwr.  at  the  tragodjr  of  "  Macbeth,"  and  i 
Pantomlnic  Emcrtainment,  pafonned  lA  Balh,  by  'Prrniict  boy;: 

Ladies,  Ut  keep  yaa  warm,  {(or  'tis  catil  wcnbS'.) 

We've  laid  ttie  Pit  atid  Boxtt  all  logetber, 

TbercTore  sit  close,  thai  er'  ry  he  aiK)  She 

May  have  a  peep  ui  our  comjc  tragedy. 

Tbe  Actors  tier«  b<^Qd  are  ready  dress'd, 

Forijive  their  faulu,  they'll  really  do  their  best. 

PerhApa  you  think  they'll  rant  and  ttiakt  a  jio»e. 

Vou  musx  txcuse,  they  are  but  'protUtOe  boys. 

Just  left  thctr  work,  young  slriplinf^  under  Bgs, 

Whose  great  ambition  is  to  tread  ihe  siMgb  : 

TbeJr  urardrotK's  thin  the  actors  but  a  few. 

And  not  on«  female  cnciix^l  the  spoining  ^v»» 

To  ifII  the  truth  tK  whoie  iciitig  %ppiiralll 

Is  sfcry  Aittftll  Sd  very  hard  their  l^tc  is. 

They  WADt  not  hAnds  the  painted  sccna  la  cfaui^ 

They  have  but  one  and  Lhai  you'll  taj  b  stmnige, 

'Tis  both  a  comic  and  a  tragic  scene. 

It  serves  for  fares  and  fnr  harlefiuin. 

When  ghosts  and  wUchfB  down  i»low  ahou'd  sink. 

Far  want  of  traps  behind  the  scene  they  slink. 

They've  bat  three  swords  to  pnsh,  lo  ^lasli  sjtd  bew. 

A  motley  coat  and  an  old  wig  that's  blue. 

A  bowl  for  pulsoD  (sometimes  to  ma.kc  punch  io|. 

Two  maskt,  a  drum,  »nd  Mockbeth's  woDdai  Truncheoo. 

I'll  Icive  the  audience  to  find  ont  the  rest. 

And  pass  my  word  ibe  boys  will  do  iheir  be»i. 

Lamb*s  phrase,  descriptive  of  hia  father's  decline,  is  taken  with  ■* 
variation  from  hia  own  poems^froni  the  "  Lines  written  oo  the  Day  o 
tny  Aunt's  Funeral"  {Blo^k  Ven^,  1798): — 

One  parent  yet  is  left, — a  wretched  thing, 
A  sad  survivor  of  his  buried  wife, 
A  palsy  smi  I  ten.  childish,  old,  old  man, 
A  semblance  matt  forlom  of  what  he  wa$ — 
A  mccry  cheerful  man. 

See  Vol.  v.,  page  19, 

Page  87,  last  line,     "  Would  stTikt"     Lear  toys  of  Catiu : — 

He'f  a  good  fellow,  t  can  ttJI  you  ihat ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quick)/  too, 

"  KingLev,"  Act  V.,  Sc^oej.  lines  iSj.  9B4. 

Page  88,  line  8.     Better  wa»  not  OrtWflfiwd.     At   these  words,  irr 
the  London  Magasine,  caine : — 

"  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  a  delinquent  in  the  treasury  of  the  Tempi* 
to  e^ectually  with  S.  the  then  treasurer — tliat  the  mao  was  allowed  t. 
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keep  his  pUce.  I*  had  the  offer  to  succeed  him.  It  had  been  a 
lacntive  promctloii.  But  I*  chose  to  forego  the  advantage,  because 
the  man  had  a  wife  and  &mily." 

Page  88,  line  35.  Bayes.  Mr.  Bayes  is  the  author  and  stage 
manager  in  Buckingham's  "  RehearsaL"  This  phrase  is  not  in  the  play 
and  must  have  been  John  Lamb's  own,  in  reference  to  Garrick. 

Page  88,  line  87.  Peter  Pierson.  Peter  Peirson  (as  his  name 
was  rightly  spelled)  was  the  son  of  Peter  Peirson  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  who  lived  probably  in  Bedford  Row.  He  became 
a  Bencher  in  1800,  died  in  1608,  and  is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church. 
When  Charles  Lamb  entered  the  East  India  House  in  April,  1793, 
Peter  Peirson  and  his  brother,  John  Lamb,  were  his  sureties. 

Page  88,  next  line.  "As  now  owr  sUmt  trmm-vvrs  ..."  I  cannot 
find  this  quotation. 

I^e  88,  last  line.  Our  great  pfUlanthropist.  Probably  John 
Hovrard,  whom,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  essay  on  "Christ's  Hosfutal" 
(page  1 7),  Lamb  did  not  love.     He  was  of  singular  sallowness. 

Page  89,  line  S.  Dmnes  Ba/rrington.  I^iines  Barrington  (1727- 
1800),  the  correspondent  of  Gilbert  White,  many  of  whose  letters  in 
The  Natural  History  of  Sdbome  are  addressed  to  him.  Indeed  it 
was  Barrington  who  inspired  that  work — a  circumstance  which  must 
atone  for  his  exterminatoiy  raid  on  the  Temple  sparrows.  His 
chambers  were  at  5  King's  Bench  Walk.  Barrington  became  a  Bencher 
in  1777  and  died  in  1800.  He  is  buried  in  the  Teim>Ie  Church.  His 
Episcopal  brother  was  Shute  Barrington  (1734-1826),  Bishop  succes- 
sively of  Llandaflf^  Salisbury  and  Durham. 

Page  89,  line  11.  Old  Barton.  Thmnas  Barton,  who  became  a 
Bencher  in  1775  and  died  in  I79L  His  chambers  were  in  King's 
Bench  Walk.     He  is  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Temple  Church. 

Page  89,  line  15.  Bead.  John  Reade,  who  became  a  Bencher  in 
1792  and  died  in  1804.  His  rooms  were  in  Mitre  Court  Build- 
ings. 

Pufc  89,  line  15.  Twopenny.  Canon  Ainger,  the  present  Master  of 
the  '^mple  (1903),  states  Uiat  Richard  Twopenny,  whom  Lamb  describes, 
was  not  a  Bencher,  but  merely  a  resident  in  the  Temple.  He  was 
stiikingly  thin.  Twopenny  was  stockbroker  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  died  in  1809. 

Page  89,  line  17.  Wharry.  John  Wharry,  who  became  a  Bencher 
in  1801,  died  in  1812,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Page  89>  line  80.  Jackson.  .  This  was  Richard  Jackson,  spme  time 
M.P.  £at  New  Romney,  to  whom  Johnscm,  Boswell  tells  us,  refused  the 
epithet  "Omniscient"  as  blasphemous,  changing  it  to  "all  knowing." 
He  was  made  a  Bencher  in  1770  and  died  in  1787. 

Paffe   89,  line   42.      Mingay.      James   Mingay,  who  was  made  a 
Bencher  in  1785,  died  in  1812.     He  was  M.P.  for  Thelford  and  senior 
King's  Counset     He  was  also  Recorder  of  Aldborough,  Crabbe's  town. 
He  Uved  at  4  King's  Bench  Walk. 
VOL.  II. — 24 
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Ps^  90,  tine  ^.  Mickasl  Angela's  Motes.  In  tbe  Statiae  Chapel. 
L«nib  refers  to  thit  conception  nure  than  anoE  in  hia  writin|^ 

Page  90,  Line  5.  Baron  Jfcucru.  TTua  waa  Fraocia  Maserea  (1751- 
IBS4),  mathematician,  refonaer  and  Cursiter  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
He  lived  at  5  King's  Bench  Walk,  and  at  Reigmtcr,  and  wore  a  three* 
cornered  bat  aod  .ruiites  to  the  end.  In  Aprils  IBOl,  Lamb  wrote 
to  Manning ; — 

"I  lire  at  No.  \6  Mitre-court  Buildings,  a  pistol-shot  off  Baroti 
Ma-wres'.  Ymi  muit  mtroduce  mc  to  the  Bajon.  1  think  we  'should 
suit  one  another  nuinly.  He  lives  on  the  groimd  floor,  for  conveniens 
of  the  gout ;  I  prefer  the  attic  atoiy,  for  the  air.  He  keeps  three 
footmen  and  two  maids ;  I  have  neither  maid  nor  laundress,  not  cahag 
to  be  troubled  with  them !  His  forte,  J  understand,  is  the  higber 
mathematics ;  mj  turn,  I  ecmfess,  is  more  to  poetry  and  the  belle» 
lettrcs-  The  very  antithesis  of  our  characters  would  make  up  a 
barmonj.     You  mu^  bring  the  Banm  and  me  together." 

Baron  Masere^,  who  was  made  a  Bencher  in  1774,  died  in  1SS4. 

Page  JXI,  line  1  ♦.  "OW  fn&n  covered  vtith  a  mantle."  "And  he 
[Saul]  said  unto  her  [the  witch  of  Endor],  What  form  is  he  of  ^  And 
she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up ;  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle " 
(I  Sam.  xx\iJi.  J  4).  It  was  the  illustntion  to  this  verse  which  w 
terrified  Lamb's  childish  mind  (see  "Witches,  and  other  Night-Feats/' 
page  e>7). 

Page  pO,  lioe  20,     That  littJc  Gmhm,     See  note  on  page  330. 

Page  90,  line  *8.  B.  N.  Randal  Korris,  sub  treasurer  of  the 
Inner  Temple  (see  the  essay  "A  Death- Bed/'  page  246,  and  note, 
page  452). 

Page  <io,  at  foot.  Plain-speaking.  In  the  London  Magaeine  Lamb 
wrote  "personaL" 

Page  91)  hne  If.  Orban's  ointuaTy.  Sytvanus  Urban,  the  dynastic 
title  of  the  editor  of  The  GentUmoM^s  MagazinA,  a  periodical  from 
which  the  ancient  gloi^  has  departed. 

page  91,  line  9^     "  Yi  yoursdvet  are  old." 

Uar,  If  Toudoloveotd  njffl<  if  TOurnreet  sway 

Allow  Oberf  icnce,  if  ^ur^elves  are  Aid , 
Mike  ii  youi  cause 

"  King  L^r,"  Acl  II.,  Scene  4,.  Goes  I93-1'93- 

Page  91.  line  T 1,  Mook&rs  and  Seidens.  Richard  Hooker  (1554  h 
1600),  the  "judicious,"  was  Master  of  the  Temple.  John  Selden 
(],')84-l654),  the  jurist,  who  lived  in  Paper  Buildings  and  practised  law 
in  the  Temple,  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church  with  much  pomp. 


Page  91.     Grace  Before  Meat. 

London  Magazina,  November,  1S21.  

This  was  one  essay.  Lamb  suggested,  which  Southey  may  hax*e  hftd  in 
mind  when  in  an  artincle  in  the  Quarterly  Review  he  condemned  Elia 
as  wanting  "a  sounder  religious  feeling  "  (see  also  notee  on  pages  8fl9 
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i3).  In  his  "Letter  to  Southey  "  (Vol,  I„  page  2S6),  which  con- 
tained Lamb's  protest  against  Southey's  stricturefi^  he  wrote : — 

**  I  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you  had  in  view  (if  my  poor 
ramblings  amoLint  to  that  appellation)  when  you  were  in  such  a  hurry 
to  thrust  in  your  objection^  like  bad  news,  foremost, — Perhaps  the 
Paper  on  '  Saying  Graces '  was  the  obnoxious  feature.  I  have 
endeavoured  there  to  rescue  a  voluntary  duty^ — good  in  place^  but 
never,  as  I  renieinber,  literally  commanded — from  the  charge  of  an 
undecent  formality,  Rightly  laken^  str^  that  piper  was  not  against 
graoes,  but  w^nt  of  grace  ;  not  against  the  ceremony^  but  the  careless- 
QCtt  and  slovenliness  so  often  observed  in  the  pcrformauce  of  it." 

Page  it^t  line  7.  Homo  Hu-manus.  A  glance  at  the  abbey  of 
Theleme  founded  by  Gargautua  for  persons  of  sweet  reasonableness 
(see  Rabelais,  Book  L,  Chapters  LII.-LVIL). 

Page  92,  line  2H.     A  *' Tam^  kospes."     "An  uncommon  guest." 

Page  ^"i,  line  40.  To  praise  tke  Gods  amiss.  Lamb  does  not  use 
i^<]tiotation  marks^  but  he  was  probably  thinking  of  the  passage  in 
■KOmu«  (Unes  175-177):— 

"  Pa, 


Wben  ior  their  teeming:  flocks^  and  granges  full, 
tn  WRnion  dance  they  praise  Ihe  bounteous  Pan, 
ATid  thank  the  gcds  amiss. 


Page  9S,  line  17.     Je^kurun^     See  Deuteronomy  xsxii,  l.'i. 

Page  93,  line  18.  Virgil  knev\  See  the  jEneid,  III.,  hnes  9-17- 
iS',  where  Celvno  shouts  and  curses  after  JEneas  and  the  Trojans. 

Page  93,  line  33,  The  banfutet  .  .  .  in  ihe  Parodist  Regained,  See 
Book  II.,  lines  d40-Si7r  describing  the  luxuries  laid  before  Clirist  by 
Satan. 

Page  94,  line  I.     A  gajtdy  day.     A  feast  day. 

Page  94,  line  2,  Hetiofjabalus.  The  most  luxuriously  licentious 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.     Died  222  a.d. 

Page  fH,  line  10,  ^' As  appetite  is  wont  to  dream  .  -  ."  Paraditt 
Regained,  II.,  lines  ^64-378. 

Page  95,  line  7.     C .     Coleridge  ;  but  Lamb  may  really  have 

Hid  it. 

Page  9^,  line  17.  The  author  of  the  Bambler,  Dr,  Johnson. 
Veal  pie  with  prunes  in  it  was  perhaps  his  favourite  dlgh. 

Page  y,^j,  line  27.  Dagon.  The  fish  god  worshipped  by  the  Philis- 
tines.  See  Judges  xvi.  23  and  1  Samuel  v,  for  the  full  signiHcance 
of  Ldmb's  reference. 

Page  35,  line  30.  The  Chartreuse.  The  monastery  of  the  Car- 
thusians (see  note  on  page  344)  at  Grenoble,  in  France. 

P^e  95,  line  35.  Hog's  Norton.  An  old  proverh  runs:  "I  think 
thou  wast  bom  at  Hoggs-Norton,  where  piggs  play  upon  the  organs." 
Hog's  Norton  is  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire.  One 
aceouot  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  is  the  organ-playing  of  a  villager 
named  Pigg.  In  Witt's  Beoreations  there  is  this  epigram  on  piga 
devoDTing  a  bed  of  penny-myal,  commonly  called  organs  :>— 
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A  goodwife  once,  a  bed  of  orgua  set, 
Tbe  [ngs  came  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 
The  goodman  said,  Wife,  you  yoor  garden  may 
H<^  Norton  call,  here  pigs  on  organs  play. 

Page  96f  line  17.  Lucian.  Lucian's  Dialognesj  written  in  the  second 
century,  treat  religious  matters  with  delicate  raillery.  A  flamen  was 
a  priest  in  the  service  of  a  particular  god. 

Page  96,  line  22.  To  want  reverence.  In  the  London  Magazine, 
"  to  be  unreverend." 

Page  96,  line  25.  C.  V.  L.  Charles  Valentine  le  Grice  (see 
note  on  page  322).  Later  in  life,  in  1798,  Le  Grice  himself  became  a 
clergyman. 

Page  96,  line  ?8.  Our  old  form  at  school.  The  Christ's  Hospital 
graces  in  Lamb's  day  were  worded  thus : — 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT 

Give  us  thankful  hearts,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  Table  which  thou  hast  ^iread  for  ns. 
Bless  thy  good  Creatures  to  our  use,  and  us  to  thy  service,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake. 
Amen, 

GRACE  AFTER  MEAT 

Blessed  Lord,  we  yield  thee  hearty  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  our  Founders  and 
Benefactors,  by  whose  Charitable  Benevoumce  thou  hast  refr^hed  our  Bodies  at  this  time. 
So  season  and  refresh  our  Souls  with  thy  Heavenly  Spirit,  that  we  may  live  to  thy  Honour 
and  Glory.  Protect  thy  Church,  the  King,  and  all  the  Royal  Family.  And  preserve  ns 
in  peace  and  truth  through  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

Page  96,  line  32.  "Non  tunc  illis  erat  loeus."  From  Horace's  Ars 
Poetica,  line  19,  "Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus."  "But  that  was  not 
the  occasion  for  such  things." 

Page  96,  last  line.  Trowsers  imtead  of  mutton.  Leigh  Himt's 
Autobiography  refers  also  to  this  exchange.  "Horresco  referens"  is 
Virgil's  phrase  in  the  Mneid,  \l,,  line  204 — "  I  tremble  at  the  recol- 
lection.' 


Page  97.     My  First  Play. 

Jjcndon  Magasins,  December,  1821. 

Lamb  had  already  sketched  out  this  essay  in  the  "Table  Talk"  in 
Leigh  Htmt's  Exanwner,  December  9,  1813,  under  the  title  "Play- 
house Memoranda"  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  158,  and  note).  ]-<eigh  Hunt 
reprinted  it  in  The  Indicator,  December  13,  1820. 

Page  97,  line  2.  Cross  Court.  Lamb  had  written  "  Russell  Court " 
in  the  London  Magazine.     Cross  Court  has  lately  been  destroyed. 

Page  97,  line  4.  Printing-office.  Lamb  had  written  "  wine  vault " 
in  the  London  Magasine. 

Page  97,  line  6.  Oarrick's  Drwry,  Gatrick's  Dnuy  lAne  was 
condemned  in  1791)  and  superseded  in  1794  by  the  new  theatre,  the 
burning  of  which  in  1809  led  to  the  Ejected  Addresses.  The  present 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  dates  from  1812. 

Page  97,  line  15.  My  godfather  F.  Lamb's  god&ther  was 
Francis  Fielde.     The  British  Directory  for  1798  gives  him  as  Fhmcis 
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Ficldj  oilnuLQ,  62  High  HoU>oru.  Whether  <ir  no  he  played  the  part 
in  Sheridaa's  matrtmoDial  comedy  that  is  attributed  to  him  I  do  not 
know  (Moore  makrs  the  friend  a  Mr.  Ewart) ;  but  it  does  not  sound 
like  ftQ  invented  sioty,  Richard  Brinstey  Slteridan  carried  Miss  Linley, 
the  oi9.torio  singerj  from  B*Ltli  and  the  perset:utiotis  of  Major  Mathews, 
ID  Majchj  17"!^,  and  placed  her  in  France.  They  were  married  near 
Calais,  and  caarried  again  in  England  tn  April,  1773.  Slieridan  became 
numager  of  Drury  Lftne^  in  succession  to  Garrick,  in  1776,  the  first 
perfonnanee  under  his  control  being  on  September  21,  Lamb  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  personal  ncquaiuito^nce  with  Sheridan.  Mary 
Liamb  sp^lu  of  him  an  helping  the  Sberidatis,  fikther  and  iton,  with  a 
pantomime ;  but  of  the  work  we  know  nothing  definite,  I  do  not 
consider  the  play  printed  in  pHrt  in  the  late  Charles  Kent's  edition 
of  Lamb,  on  the  authority  of  i'.  G.  Patmore,  either  to  be  by  Lamb 
or  to  correspond  to  Mary  Lamb's  description. 

Page  97,  line  19.     John  Palvier.     See  the  note  on  page  3t)4, 

Page  97,  at  foot.  Setieca  or  Porro.  Seneca,  the  Rom^in  philo- 
sopher, flourished  in  the  firat  century  a,d.  ;  Varro,  a  famous  Roman 
author,  died  28  b.c. 

Page  98j  line  ■'5.  HoiiouTi  which  SL  Andrew's  has  to  bestow,  '*St 
Andrew's  "  in  the  Lofulon  Magazi/m^  meaning  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,     The  records  do  not  mention  Field. 

page  9S,  line  7.  His  lestamcniary  benejkeiice.  Lamb  was  not 
joking.  Writing  to  The  Athe7U£Umt  January  5,  I901j  Mr.  Thomas 
Greg  says: — 

Threc-quaners  of  a  century  after  It  paucd  out  at  Lamb's  (ras^essioti  1  a.ni  happy  to  leU 

theworld— ur  ih*t  small  portion  of  it  10  wb&m  afly  faci  about  his  life  i*  precious — exactly 
wbere  and  what  ihu  laJided  property  b.  By  jndeQlurcs  of  lease  mul  wliMS*;  ■rlaied  March 
a3  aiKcL  J4,  1779,  George  Merchant  and  Thomas  Wyman,  two  yeomen  of  Braughing 
in  ihe  coumy  of  Hertford.  coavey«l  to  Francis  Kielde,  of  the  punsh  of  ^i.  Andrew's, 
HeAbqcv.  id  tbe  county  of  Middtejcx,  oiljn3.n,  for  th«  considariiiiDn  of  £20.,  all  that 
nteSNage  or  teaemcat,  witb  the  orchard,  ^rdeas.  yards,  baros,  ediSces.  and  bundiogs, 
and  alland  smgidsr  the  apportenanoes  tbcrewiitkal  us<!d  or  occupied,  situate,  lying,  and 
beui]2  at  West  Mill  Greeit  in  the  parish  of  Buntingford  West  Mill  in  the  sj.Ld  county  of 
Henford,  etc.  On  Mu^h  5.  I904.  Francis  Ftelde,  of  New  C^vcadiah  Stroe!,  Esq-,  ni»de 
hi^  imW,  and,  with  the  exe<>ption  ot  two  iLanuiiiics  to  female  relatives,  left  all  his  residuary 
autle.  ftal  aud  p<ra0oal,  to  his  wife  Sarah  Kiclde. 

Tb»  wdl  was  proved  on  November  5,  iflog.  By  tndentUfes  of  lease  and  rcleait  dated 
August  20  ancd  ai,  i^ia,  Snmh  Fielde  conveyed  the  ioid  property  to  Charie*  Lamb,  gf 
liitief  Teiuple  Lane,  gtntlemi^n,.  By  an  i[;deiiturf  of  feotfaicnt  dated  February  15,  1815, 
made  between  the  said  (;haflt&  Lamb  of  the  fir^t  p.\rt,  the  said  Sar»h  Ficldi:  ol  thif  second 
pan.  Ut6  ThQiiiaa  Greg  Ibc  younger,  of  Uroiul  Street  Building^.  LoaJoti,  Esq.,  thp  said 

perly  w.as  conveyed  to  the  said  ThomiiS  Gr«g  the  younger  (or  £5,0. 

The  9uid  TJiomos  Grvg  the  youtiger  died  in  1^39,  and  left  the  said  property  to  liis 

bew,  Robert  l-'hUips  Greg,  qow  of  Colci  Pvk,  West  MJU  ia  the  ^aiiie  county  ;  and  the 

!  Robert  Philips  Gree  in  13^4  conveyed  it  to  hi^  nephew,  I'homaa  TyUion  Greg,  of  15 
QtfCDrd's  Ictn.  Londoa,  id  wEiose  poaseuion  it  now  is  in  substnaiiaily  tbe  aauic  COOdJlion 
Bsit  WOSIQ  t&t5. 

Ttie  evidence  that  the  Charles  Lamb  who  conveyed  the  property  in  1615  is  Elia  hiinjself 
iS  ovcrwh^liuiag' 

1.  The  es5a.y  itself  gives  tbe  lixeUiTy  comcUy :  it  is  about  two  axid  a  half  miles  from 
i^jckeridec. 

a.  The  plot  of  land  contains  aS  bear  as  possible  lhree*quarter$  of  an  acn^  with  an  otd 
1  hatched  cottage  uid  small  bam  itanding  upon  it.  The  bam.  spcctaUy  mentioned  in  all 
the  dnds,  a  a  oitMt  twuauat  adjooct  ot  so  btasM  a  cott:igc.  Tbe  property,  the  deeds  of 
vhich  go  hack  to  170B.  appears  10  bAV«  been  tsolAtM  and  held  by  small  men,  and  consists 


•  of  ^hI  jMti^  imo  ihe  propatty  txyw  oC  tlie  Savile  Luatly  [Eir:i 
fiM^ly  <tf  the  Evi«  ctf  HArdvkJce^ 
~     ~    1  LAKb'i  «^^^«"^-  OB  the  &aed  of  1815  is  WniiuD  HilUd,  o( 

tSs5.a9d  did  not  Imvetfae  Temple  tin 

I  JfijMiii  lor  Decrmba-.  i8».  au  yon  :ihp 


"  M»,  SAaGVS.—'thm  it  10  ci«c  jom  watifx  tkitt  I  tutw  parted  with  tbc  CcAiagf  lo  Mr. 
■»  vkon  yoB  vA  p^r  tent  fton  MicbMii&BU  Itfc  Tbc  mt  that  wtit  due  tt 
( I  do  aoK  «^A  JOB  ID  p^  Mc     I  focgne  it  yon  *s  you  raaj  haw  ben  ■£«■( 


*  Voort 


I 


'  Ch.  Lawi, 


"»3ft*.,  i««s" 


I 


^rf-l&inly  not  the  JKCt  that  Latnb  acquired  the  property.  <u  he  states,  bi^  the  wiU  oT 
L'  "  !,r!7lier  for  il  was  ctmveyed  lo  hina  some  ihr«  yeara  alter  the  Uu«  s  death  by  Mra. 
S^  ft  flu*  rtricl  accuracy  of  fact  m  Lamb  s  ■  ^m/s  '  we  neiiher  look  for  noi  dcwrr.  Id 
,.  wiHiUtv  Mrs  Fielde  conveyed  bira  ibe  prop«ny  in  accordance  wUh  an  enpr^Md 
■^  it  her  husband  in  h.5  lifeitme.  Reading  also  beivrttn  the  Imo  ot  the  caaiy .  u  i» 
!L.ijJtifle  10  notice  thai  Francis  ticlde,  The  Holborn  oilman  t)(  1779.  *"  *So9  has  become 
tolarrtUOg  I"  Ovendish  street     In  Uie  letter  qwrted  abov*  Limb  ipaki 

S^nureh!^  «    °Mr  Grig  Juiu".;'  more.  I  am  inclmoi  w  think,  from  his  daft  tc 
S.V  "hS  moH^^"  h..n  from  mefe  inaccuracr.  for  he  must  have  knowi.  the  contjct  n^ 
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of  his  purchaser.     Bui  Mr>  Greg,  Jud.  ,  wd£  only  jusi  iweaiy-otie  wben  iie  bou^bi  the 
property,  and  the  expression  "  as  tnciry  as  a  grig  '    running  in  Lamb's  mmd  might  have 

fwed  irresistibie  to  nim.  Lastly,  the  property  is  now  call«d,  and  has  been  sa  Tar  bock  u 
can  uncc,  "  Button  Sonps"  No  such  nattie  is  found  in  any  of  the  uile-dcccU,  and  it  wui 
impoasible  before  to  undersland  wheticc  it  iwow-  Now  it  i*  not:  Lamb  nrnst  have  so 
chnstencd  his  liltle  property  in  jisl,  and  the  najne  bas  iiuck. 

Thomas  Gk£.q. 


P 


I  give  a  picture  of  Lamb's  cottage  from  a  photograph  which  I  took 
in  the  summer  of  Idl^l.  It  has  nev<iT  before  been,  portrayed.  The 
cottage  now  bears  a  tablet  ussociating  it  with  Lamb. 

Page  98,  line  23.  Troilus  anti  Cressuia.  The  plate  in  queation 
from.  Rowe's  Shak«;speare  is  reproduced  opposite  page  37*.  J^ee  At^t  V., 
Scene  S  of  that  play  for  the  scene  in  question. 

Page  !)8,  line  38.  *'  Fair  Auroras  "  The  first  song  in  "Artaxerxes" 
(see  below)  contains  this  phrase.     It  begins; — 


1^ 


Fair  Aorora,  prithee  may. 


page  98,  line  11 .  The  maisrnal  lap.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
mention  on  page  ^8 — "the  gentle  posture  of  maternal  tenderness" — 
this  is  Lamb's  onlj'  reference  to  his  mother  in  all  the  essays — probsbly 
from  the  wish  not  to  wound  his  ai^ter^  who  would  naturally  read  all  he 
wrote  ;  although  we  are  tolrl  by  Talfourd  that  she  spoke  of  her  mother 
with  composure.  But  it  is  possible  to  be  more  sensitive  for  others 
than  they  are  for  themselv^. 

Page  JJS,  line  IS.  The  play  tuskS  Artaxerxes.  The  opera,  by 
Thomas  Augustine  Ame  (1710-1778),  produced  in  1762,  founded  ou 
Metastasio's  "  Artai^erse."  The  date  of  the  performance  was  in  all  prob- 
ability December  1^  1780,  although  Lamb  suggests  that  it  was  later; 
for  that  was  the  only  occasion  in  1 IHO-H I  '8^  on  which  "  Artaxerxes  "  was 
fallowed  by  "Harlequin's  luvaslon,"  a  pantomime  dating  trom  17^P, 
the  work  of  Garriek.  It  shows  Harlequin  invading  the  territory  of 
Shakespeare  ;  Harlequin  is  defeated  and  Shakespeare  restored.  1  give, 
opposite  page  376,  a  reproduction  of  this  epoch 'ttiaking  playbill. 

Page  yy,  line  .S.     Daniel.     The  Book  of  Daniel. 

Page  99,  line  fi,  Bn-rmnij  idoL  The  fourth  scene  of  Act  III.  of 
'^ Artaxerxes,"  according  to  Messrs.  Hallward  and  Hill,  is  "Temple 
and  Throne,  the  Image  of  the  Sun  with  n  lighted  Altar." 

Page  9!»,  line  14.  SI.  Denys.  St.  Detiys,  patron  s*iiiit  of  France, 
who  alter  his  decapitation  on  Montmartre  rose  up  and  carried  his  head 
in  his  [lands  for  two  miles. 

Page  9^K  1™<?  1'^-  '^fi^  Lady  of  the  Manor.  Here  Lamb's 
memory,  I  fancy,  betrayed  him.  This  play  (a  comic  opera  by  William 
Kenrick)  was  not  per^rmed  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  in  the 
period  mentioned.  Lambs  pen  probably  meant  to  write  "The  Lord 
of  the  Manor/'  General  Burgoyne's  opu-ra,  with  muatc  by  William 
Jackson,  of  Exeter,  which  was  produced  in  17Hfl,  It  was  frequently 
fallowed  in  the  bill  by  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  but  never  by  **  Lun'a 
Ghost,"  whereas  Wycherley's  '*  \^'ay  of  the  World"  was  toUowed  by 
"  Lun's  Ghost  *'  at  Drury  Lane  on  January  9,  ^7^~-  We  may  therefore 
that  Lamb's  second  visit  to  the  theatre  was  to  see  "The  Lord 
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of  the  M&aor/'  followed  by  "  Robinson  Crusocj"  some  time  in  1781,  uid 
his  third  to  see  "The  Way  of  the  World,"  followed  by  "  Lun'a  Ghost" 
on  Januaiy  9,  1782.  '*Liin's  Glioet"  was  produced  on  Januar)'  3, 
1782.  Lun  was  the  name  under  which  John  Rich  (l68S  ?-l7Gl),  the 
pontominiist  and  theatrical  manager,  bad  pl&yed  in  paiitoniime. 

Page  yi),  line  'JO.  Lad.  KiQg  Lud,  who  is  accredited  by  tegtrnd 
with  the  loundin^  of  London. 

Page  99,  line  36,  Bound  Church  . . .  of  ihe  Templars.  This  aMiision 
to  the  Temple  Church  and  its  Gothic  he»da  was  used  before  by  Ljimb 
in  hia  story  '-  First  Going  to  Church"  in  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  (see 
Vol.  in.)-  In  that  volume  Maiy  Lamb  had  told  the  sto^  of  what  wc 
may  take  to  be  her  first  play  (see  *^  Visit  to  the  CoiisinB  *'J,  the  piece 
being  Congreve's  "Mourning  Bride." 

P^e  99,  line  38.  The  season  17S1-S.  L&mb  was  six  on  Februofv 
10,  1781.  He  says,  in  bis  "Play-house  Memoranda,"  of  the  same 
occasion,  "  Oh  when  shall  I  forget  6rst  seeing  a  ptay^  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six?" 

Pa.ge  99f  line  40.  At  school.  L&mb  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  &om 
I7B2  to  1789. 

Page  100,  line  .**,  "  Was  nov/rished^  I  could  vot  teU  how."  This  is 
riot  a  line  of  poetry,  as  su^eisted,  but  probably  a  recollection  of 
Walton's  statement  in  The  Complete  Angler^  that  *'it  is  reported  by 
good  authors  that  grasshoppers  and  some  fish  have  Qo  mouths,  but  are 
nourished  atid  uke  breath  by  pot^usness  of  their  gills  man  knows  not 
how." 

Page  lOOj  line  8.  "Royal  ghost."  This  may  be  a  reference  to 
"HamJet,"  Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

Page  100,  line  14.  A  phantom  of  a  voice.  Possibly  a  recoUectbn 
of  Wordsworth's  lyric  **  To  the  Cuckoo  "  : — 

O  etiekoo,  shall  I  call  thee  biid. 
Or  bal  a  wandering  voice  } 

Page  100,  line  22.  Mrs.  Siddons  in  "Isabella."  Mrs.  Siddona  firat 
played  this  part  at  Drury  Lane  on  October  10^  17S2.  The  play  was 
"  lsjibella>"  a  version  by  Garrick  of  Southeme's  "  Fatal  Marriage," 
Mrs.  Siddons  also  appeared  frequffntly  as  Isabella  in  "  Measure  for 
Measure;"  but  Lamb  clearly  says  "in"  Isabella,  me&mtig  the  play- 
Lamb's  sonnet,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  Coleridge,  on  Mis, 
Siddons,  which  was  printed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  December, 
1794  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  3),  was  written  when  he  was  oiQeteen.  h 
nina  (teit  of  1797):— 

Ai  when  a  child  on  some  long  wifiter's  ciigbl 
AAJrighted  clLngine  to  tl£  Grandam's  knees 
With  eager  woad  nng  ajid  perturb'd  delight 
Liueoa  str»tge  ules  of  fearful  dark  decrees 
Mutter'd  la  wretch  by  necronia-ntic  spell ; 
Or  of  diose  hag^,  who  ai  the  witchbg  Unue 
Of  murky  midnight  hde  th«  air  subHiDe, 
And  miugte  foul  embrace  with  tieods  of  Hell : 
CcH  Horror  drinks  its  blood  I     Anon  tbe  lisar 
More  genlle  starts^  to  hear  the  Beldame  ieU 


THE       srXTH      TIME. 


By     Hit     M  >  J    E  S  T    y    i     (J^O  T.',    p  A  h    \~;~^  ~ 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane, 

This  prefcnt  FRIDAY,   December  r,  1780, 
Wiil   Ix    Dfifenr^d    the    ENGLISH    OPERA   of 

I ARTAXERXES. 

Arbaces     by    Mifs    P  R  U  D  O  M, 
'    Artaxerxes  by  Mrs.  BADDELEY, 
Rimenes  by  Mr.  DU  BELLAMY, 
And  Artabanes  by  Mr.  VERNON. 

Semira    by    Mifs  WRIGHT, 
And  Mandane  by  a  Young  LADY, 

With     NEW    DRESSES     ind     DccomioBs.        ; 

to  H'hich  witi  he  tiitd  the  P«PU}.iil(nt  RnKruiAmcut  af 

HARLEQUIN'S  INVASION. 

lUrlefjum     by     Mr.      WRIGHT, 
Snip      by      Mr.     P  A   K  S  O  N  S^ 
Simon     by     Mr.     MOOD   \% 
Gircorutdt     by     Mr-     BADDELEY, 
Meftury       by       Mr        F  A  W  C  K  T  T. 
Corporal  bounce  Mr  CHAPUlN,      Abrara  Mr.  nOLCROFT,' 
jullicc  bv  Mr.  WRKiHTEN,  Forge  by  Mr-  BUR  TON,    . 
Bt^g  by  Mr  FHtLLLMORE.    Taffy  by  Mr.  R.  PALMEI^' 
Old    WoiTuin     by     NTr.     S   U   E  T  T, 
Mrs.    Snip      by       Mri.       L  O  V  E, 
Sukty  Chincflm     by     Mifi     C  O  L  L  E  T  T, 
And    Dolly  Snip     by     Miff     POPE. 
Pi*c*j  for  the  Boxes  to  b>  take*  of  Mr.  FOSBROOK,  k  tht  Srage-D**, 
Th*  Doors  will  Ir  >^psned  it  a  QUARTER  liter  K  I  V  E  o'LlocIc, 


To  begin  at  a  QUAHTER  after  5fX. 


V%v!in:  Rex  ic  R«Bmi, 


To-morrcw,"  (the   FoyrtV  NtghiJ    Tiie   New  Oom*dy~oT 

G  E  N  £  R  O  U  :i       I  M  P  O  S  1  O  R. 

IHh   IT. AVIUM.   i»l     L.HMHs    lIHVi    I'J.VV 


The 


-J 
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^^^^^^^^  Of  pretty  babes,  that  lov'd  each  otber  dear, 

^^B  Murdtt  d  by  cmel  Uncle's  macidaw  fell : 

^^m  Ev'n  sncb  the  shii^rmg  joys  thy  tones  impan. 

^^P  Ev'n  so  ihou,  SlDDONii  I  mellest  my  sad  heart  I 

Bf  Id  the  London  Magazine  the  seot^nce  referring  to  Mra.  Siddons  in 
**  Isabella "  ran:  "as  it  might  have  interfered  with  the  (genuine 
emotions  with  which  (with  unmixed  perception),"  &c. 

■  ^ 

^V  Page    100,        DREAU-CMtLPREN, 

^P  Lo^idon  Magaiifie,  January,  1832, 

John  Lamb  died  on  October  S6,  1831,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his 
brother.  Charles  was  greatly  upset  by  his  losa.  Writing  to  Words- 
worth in  March,  1822,  he  said:  "  W*e  are  pretty  wtll  save  ca  Ids  and 
rheumatics,  and  a  certain  deadness  to  ever}'  thing,  which  I  thtnk  I  may 
date  fiom  poor  John's  Loea.  .  .  .  Deaths  over-set  one,  and  put  one  out 
long  after  the  recent  grief."  (Hi$  friend  Captam  Buruey  died  m  the 
same  month.)  Lamb  probably  began  '' Dream-Children/'— in  some 
ways,  I  think,  his  most  perfect  prose  work^ — almost  immediately  upou 
his  brother's  death.  The  essay  "My  Relations"  (page  70)  may  be 
taJken  in  connection  with  this  as  completing  the  picture  of  John  Lamb. 
His  lameness  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  179^]  hut  1  doubt  if 
the  leg  were  really  amputated. 

The  description  in  this  essay  of  Blakesware,  the  scat  of  the  Plumera, 
is  supplemented  by  the  essay  on  page  15."^,  entitled  "  Blakesmoor  in 
H — — shire"  (see  notes).  Except  that  Lamb  substitutes  Norfolk  for 
the  nearer  ■county,  the  description  is  accurate  ;  it  is  even  true  that 
there  is  a  legend  in  the  Plumer  family  concerning  the  mysterious  death 
of  two  children  and  the  loss  of  the  baronetcy  thereby — Sir  Waller 
Plumer,  who  died  in  the  seventeenth  century,  betnu  the  last  to  hold 
the  title.  In  hia  poem  "The  Grandame  "  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  5), 
I^imb  refers  to  Mrs.  Field's  garrulous  tongue  and  her  joy  in  recount- 
ing the  oft-told  tale ;  and  it  may  be  to  his  early  associations  with  the 
old  story  that  his  great  affection  for  Morton's  play,  "The  Children  in 
the  Wood/'  which  he  so  often  commended — particularly  with  Miaa 
Kelly  in  the  caste — was  due.  The  actual  legend  of  the  children  in 
the  wood  belongs,  however,  to  Norfolk- 
William  Plumer's  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  was  at 
Gilston,  which  is  not  in  the  adjoining  county,  but  also  in  Hertfordshire, 
near  Harlow,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Blakcswarc.  Mrs.  Field 
died  of  cancer  in  the  breast  in  August,  179*,  and  was  buried  in  Widford 
churchyard,  hard  by  Blakesware. 

According  to  Lamb's  Key  the  name  Alice  W ^n  was  "  feigned," 

U  by    Alice    W n    Lamb,   as    has    been    suggested,    means    Ann 

Simmons,  of  Blenheims,  near  BlakeswarCj  he  was  romancing  when 
he  said  that  he  had  courted  her  for  seven  long  years,  although  the 
same  statement  is  made  in  the  essay  on  "New  Year's  Eve"  (see  p^e 
38).  We  know  that  in  1796  he  abandoned  all  ideas  of  marriage. 
^jS'^riting  to  Coleridge  in  November  of  timt  year,  in  reference  to  his 


iftcb  I  idiiii  Xkothmg. 

Not  evca  a  reriew  of  mv 

i   mc."       This    was    HQfi, 

bare  begun  ibe  wocung  of 

otder  to  complete  tbe  scvec 

I  hare  ctmtcd  in  tbe  Ckotea 

wsi  tWTcr  a  Toy  sciiotu 

al  sliitiKtiaD  anMiiMl  which 

dT  wiiAt  might  have  betn 

ii  Ahec  W — ^4  are  cmt  has  been 
:  Mia*  ■giMMfwif  did  m&ny  «  Mr, 
hr  Ldmb  in  thii  eaaay  «  being  Ltu 
a  pawnbraker  in  Priaces 
C  Haditt  rngt  that  Haxlitt  baJ  ^trim 
tkc  Anp  trpBg  to  get  a  glimpse 

JC«fMM0  oantained  the 
DiiaairhfMHii'";— 


IU*>il 


ie  the  thcinr  of  a  v«ry  gmct-- 

11  Anu  ^  i«<lJU.    The  passsge 

ft  Ctmm  Aiqgcr  louatlcsj  Uiat  id 

.  74^^31.  «^ae  Ai  hiw  ■  ffipiMiwk  to  £nea9  the 

««'  thie  Cwveoe.     Spfking  «f  thooe  who  have 

I  W  pwohrfkitt  he  aajrs : — 


&ta>r  *■"*  awdhit  loMd  itedrck  ctf  a  tbDoaadfan.  GoduuauMii 

t  la  *tiM«c  «f  Lskft.  tk*s  h^  Set^tAA  of  ite  {■«.  ilwy  nuy  ^  tnck  to 

I  if  rti  ilj .  iaJ  Ti4|,ia  latiiM  iiliiimiii  rn  iifiiiiiiinTii  Bmilj      Lo<isd4ic 
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Page  104.     Distant  Correspondents. 

Lwtdon  Magazine,  March,  18S3. 

The  germ  of  this  essay  wiU  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Barron  Field,  to 
whom  the  essay  is  addressed,  of  August  31,  1817.  Banxm  Field  (1786- 
1846)  was  a  son  of  Heniy  Field,  apothecary  to  Christ's  Hospital.  His 
brother,  Francis  John  Field,  through  whom  Lamb  probably  came  to 
know  Barron,  was  a  clerk  in  the  India  House. 

Barron  Field  was  associated  with  Lamb  on  Leigh  Hunt's  Reflector 
in  1810-181S.  He  also  was  dramatic  critic  for  The  Timea  for  a  while. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  remained  until  1824.  For  other  information  see  the 
note,  in  Vol.  I.,  page  469*  to  his  First-Fruite  of  Awtralian  Poetry, 
reviewed  by  Lamb.  In  the  same  number  of  the  London  Magazine 
which  included  the  present  essay  was  Field's  account  of  his  outward 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales. 

Page  104,  line  12.  Mrs.  Bowe.  Elizabeth  Rowe  (1674-1737), 
author  of  Friendship  in  Death,  in  Twenty  Letter i  from  the  Dead  to 
the  Living. 

Page  104,  line  13.     Cowley's  Post-Angel, 

Let  a  Post-Angel  start  with  thee, 

And  then  the  goal  of  earth  shall  reach  as  soon  as  he. 

Cowley's  "  Hymn  to  Light,"  Stanza  6. 

Fkge  104,  line  23.  Plato's  man.  Here  we  see  some  of  the 
cturious  lore  in  Lamb's  mind.  He  probably  had  his  knowledge  of 
Plato's  man  from  Milton's  Latin  poem,  "  On  the  Platonic  Idea  as  it  was 
understood  by  Aristotle,"  which  may  be  read  in  Cowper's  translation. 
The  italicised  words  in  the  following  lines  explain  Lamb's  allusion 
to  the  man  in  the  moon  : — 

Inform  us  who  is  he. 
That  great  original  by  nature  choa'n 
To  be  the  archetype  of  human  kind, 
Unchangeable,  immortal,  with  the  poles 
Themsehres  coeval,  one,  yet  ev'ry  where, 
An  image  of  the  god,  who  gave  him  being. 

He  dwells  not  in  his  father's  mind,  but,  though 

Of  common  nature  with  ourselves,  exists 

Apart,  and  occupies  a  local  home. 

Whether,  companion  of  the  stars,  he  spend 

Eternal  ages,  roaming  at  his  will 

From  sphere  to  sphere  the  tenfold  heav'ns ;  or  dwell 

Oh  tie  ptoon's  side  that  nearest  neighbeurs  earth.  .  .  . 

I  borrow  this  suggestion  from  Messrs.  Hallward  and  Hill. 

Page  104,  line  31.  Our  muttial  friend  P.  Not  identifiable. 
The  Bench  would  be  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  A  little  later  one  of 
Lamb's  friends,  William  Hone,  was  confined  there  for  three  years. 

Page  104,  line  38.  A  la-ugh  with  Munden.  Written  "Joey 
Munden"  in  the  London  Magazine  (see  note  on  page  397). 

F^e  105,  line  15.  Will  Weatherall.  Not  identifiable.  Lamb 
alludes  to  a  Fanny  Weatheral  on  page  38. 


XOTES 

Mt  Ut0i  C.    ThiA  w»   Thonuu  Pitt, 

19IHV  'v^  after  ■  quurekooK  life, 

«•  •  ^BB  ftboot  towD,  was  kiUed  in  a 

DOW  is.     The  spot  chosen 

milshe  Lakr  of  Lampierrr,  aeir 

■  ^i^ft  tf  kis  bo^  ercT  rested  there,  for  it 

«f  9l  ikamt%^  Sdbo.     Its  altiiiiate  &tc  wis 

St.  GoUurd,  Bishop 

PopqlMT  FaUaciei' 

«/  ji«l«r.     L^mh  r«fer« 


il  m  aid  of  a  iacr  day.) 

Inr  Sliak«spvare  in  lines  in 
toasrreEadixi  mind.    First, 


tWn,  "  Yoor  aopeot  of  Egjpt  is 
of  ymr  foo"  (Act  II.,  Sceue  7. 

ygtair»  MFMi     See  note  on  pftj^  319. 
D8ogeBes»  tlie  cynic,  cvned  thmugh 
dtaf,  HdkiaK  aa  booest  mao. 

OleptiBMCjt  scconiing  to  some  old 

enabling  a  natunl  sans 

Lamb  refers  to  this 


^  ;  t»  C^eridgc  in  Ji 


That  is,  tbe  toy^tA  to  Delphos 

The  Lambs  lired  at  4  Inner 
■  «  Buildings)  from  1809  to  1817. 
e,  18091,  Lamb  »ij^ : — 
afld  tbe  beat  look  backwards  into  Hare 
C««t»  wbere  t^rsc  is  a  pamp  ahrays  S^MO^,  Hare  Court  trees  come 
m  at  tbe  aMMkiw.  aa  tbal  it's  l^e  Kritig  in  a  garden." 

^n«B  P&eU  w«*  staled  mi  the  bocics  of  the  Inner  Temple  iu  1  ^09 
^  ««»  ttled  W  the  &r  in  ISU. 
F^  lOtk  Km  17.    "  Jft  w  /  «iib«l«  tkm  IA«  Ma«  .  . 

Lr  w  fad  anda  ^1%  «llk  iikft  BimlK. 

Avael  vMa  thv  ifae Ikons,  ud aomding  sou 

Rige    10$,  Itoe  «3.     Sfliiy    IT r.     Lamb's   Key   gives    "SallyJ 

Winter  ;^  bvt  as  to  who  she  «raft  we  have  no  knowledge. 
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Psge  108,  line  26.     J.  W.     James  White.     Sec  next  essay. 
Page  108^  line  S8.     To  greet  j/ou,  of  met  Of  www.     In  the  London 
iaga^ine  wag  added  :— 

'SocnethiiLg  ot  home  matters  I  could  add;  but  thf^t,  with  certain 
Fenietnbmiides,  never  tq  be  omitted^  I  reserve  for  the  grave  postscript 
to  this  light  epistle  ;  which  postscript,  for  weighty  reasons,  justificatory 
in  any  court  of  feeling,  I  think  better  omitted  in  the  fir^t  edition, 

"London,  March  I,  IS22." 

Pft^e   I  OS.       TlIK  PitAtHK  OF  CumNRV-SlTRl^PItRSi. 

London  Magazine^  May,  1822,  where  it  has  a  sub-titlcj  "  A  May -Day 
Effusion." 

This  wa*  not  LamKs  only  literary  a^ociation  with  chimney-sweepers. 
In  Vol.  I.  of  this  edition,  p«-ge  !54»  will  be  found  n  sweep  in  the  conntn- 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  ia  Lamb's  work,  which  appeared 
in  The  Eicatninerm  1813,  Again,  in  li:j^4,  James  Montgomery,  the 
poet,  edited  a  book — Th^  Chim7iey*Stce^.pers'  Frhfui  and  Climbing 
Boys'  AlbiAm — ^with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  interesting  people  in  the 

■hardships  of  the  climbing  boys'  life  and  producing  legislation  to  alleviate 
It.  The  first  half  of  the  book  18  practical:  reports  of  committees,  and 
■o  forth  ;  the  second  is  sentimental :  verses  by  Bernard  Barton,  William 
Lisle  Bowles,  iind  many  others  ;  short  stories  of  kidnapped  cliildren 
forced  to  the  horrid  busine<« ;  and  kindred  themes.  Among  the 
"favourite  poets  of  the  day"  to  whom  Montgomery  applied  were 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Moore,  Joanna  Baillie  and  Lamb,  Lamb 
replied  by  copying  out  (with  the  alteration  of  Toddy  for  Dacre)  *'  The 
himney-Sweeper "  from  Blake's  Songs  0/  InnoOf^yice,  described  by 
Montgomer)'  as  "a  very  rare  and  curious  little  work."  In  that  poem 
it  will  tre  remembered  the  little  sweep  cries  "weep,  weep,  weep." 
Lamb  compares  the  cry  more  prettily  to  the  "  peep,  peep "  of  the 
sparrow. 

Fatices  Averni,     "The  jaws  of  hell."     From 


^ 


Page  109,  line  9- 
the  j^neid,  VL.  SOL 

Page  109,  line  J  9. 
Scene   L 

Page  109,  line  35. 

Page  109,  line  Si. 


Stage  direction  in  Macbatk.      See  Act  IV., 


Kibed.     Chapped  or  chilblained. 
Shop  .  .  .     Mr.  Thomas  Read's  Saloop  Coffee 
House  was  at  No,    iOi^   Fleet  Street. 

Page  llOj  line  13.     Inculcate.     In  the  London  Magazine  Lamb  had 
written  "explicate." 

Page  111,  line  15.     The  March  to  Finchley.     I  have  extracted  the 
detail  from  Hogarth's  plate  (see  opposite  page  S82), 
Page  111,  line  25.     To  "air"  them, 

iacMmo.  \  beg  bal  leave  to  air  this  jewel. 

"  Cymbeline,"  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  line  96. 
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Page  111,  line  31.    "A  aaUeclotid 


Was  I  dec«!iv'd.  or  did  a  sable  dood 
Twn  foriJ)  her  sUvcr  lising  on  ihc  nighi  ? 


CoMlu^  UqH  X31-3V1- 


P»gc  !  1 1,  line  4^,     Rach$U.     See  Jercraiah  %xxL  15. 

Page  111,  last  line.  Tfu  ^OUttg  M&atatju.  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu (I7l;^-I77ti),  the  trtvcller,  ran  away  from  Westminster  School 
more  tlian  once,  betoming,  mnong  other  thiii^,  a  chiBoney-swfcper. 

IVgc  !li,  line  .i<  ArttJidel  Castle.  The  Sussex  sent  of  tlie  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  The  lute  duke  was  Charles  Howard,  eleventh  dluke^  who 
died  in  iSlo,  and  who  spent  enormous  9ums  of  money  on  curUwitita, 
I  can  find  no  record  of  the  story  of  the  sweep.  Perhaps  Lunb  in- 
vented it,  or  applied  it  to  Arundel. 

Page  112,  line  H.  Venxt^  .  .  .  A»oaniut,  See  the  ^%eidt  I., 
tine  696. 

Page  112,  line  39-  Jem  WkiU.  James  White  (1775-IS20),  who 
was  at  Christ's  Hospital  with  LAinb,  and  who  wrote  FalM^ir^  hetUn, 
I79fi,  in  his  company  (see  Vol.  F,,  pttge  Ipl,  und  note),  "There  never 
was  hiii  like,*'  I^iub  told  another  old  schoolfellow,  V'^lentine  Le  Gricc, 
in  1  &'A'3  ;  "  we  shull  tievt^r  see  such  dnyit  as  thost:  in  which  he  Hourislird  " 
See  the  essay  "On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors"  page  138,  for  an  jinepdoti- 
of  White, 

Page  ]  l^f  at  foot.  The/air  of  St.  Bariholomew.  Held  on  September 
3  at  JBmlthtield,  until  1855,  George  D^niel^  in  his  recollections  of 
Lambj  rt:eords  a  visit  they  paid  together  to  the  Fair.  Lamb  took  Words- 
worth  tluxiugh  its  noisy  mazes  in  IM)%. 

Page  113,  line  ly.  Bigod.  John  Fenwick  (see  note  to  "The  Two 
Races  of  Men/'  page  3fi5). 

Page  1 13,  line  21.  Eachestcr.  John  Wilmol,  2nd  E*rl  of  Rochester 
(l647-]660),  Chnrlea  l\,\  boon  companion. 

Page  113,  line  ^8.  Whereat  the  iinivenal  ftost  .  .  .  Lamb  hert 
paraphrases  three  lines  of  Milton  : 

Ai  which  the  univetsal  host  up  sent 

A  iboui  ibit  lore  Hell's  conca\-v.  and  b«yand 

Frightsd  tbe  reign  of  Cba<»  4nd  old  Nigbt. 

Partutin  tost.  I, ,  liaes  54i*543- 

Page  114,  line  9,  '^ Golden  lads  ami  lasses  .  .  ."  Prom  the  wng 
in  "Cymbeline.*'  Act  IV.,  Scene  3,  lines  268,  S6S: — 

Golden  l&d»  and  girU  all  must, 

Aj  chimney-sweepKrs,  come  Id  dull. 

Page  114,  line  15.  And  the  glory  of  Smithfield  .  ,  .  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Messrs.  Haltward  and  Hill  that  in  Tom  Krown's  Letter  to  George 
Melnoth  is  the  sentence:  "The  glory  of  Smithfield  is  departed  for 
ever,  and  lore  and  intrigues  have  left  the  cloister  ;  in  short,  Bartbolo- 
mew  Fair  is  over," 


■1!{J-;  CMIMNKV   -Wl.l.n.k 
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Page  114.     A  Cohplaint  of  thb  Decay  of  Bbooars  in  thk  Metro- 

POLIS. 

London  Magazine^  June,  1622. 

The  origin  of  this  essay  was  the  activity  at  that  time  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity,  founded  in  1818,  of  which  a  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bodkin  was  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  Society's  motto  was 
"  Bene&cta  male  collocata,  male&cta  ezistima ; "  and  it  attempted  much 
the  same  work  now  performed  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
Perhaps  the  delight  expressed  in  its  annual  reports  in  the  exposure 
of  impostcHrs  was  a  shade  too  hearty — at  any  rate  one  can  see  therein 
cause  sufficient  for  Lamb's  counterblast.  Lamb  was  not  the  only 
critic  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  zeal.  Hood,  in  the  Odes  and  Addresses^  pub- 
lished in  1825,  included  the  following  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Bodkin. 
Possibly  the  Witherington  in  the  sixth  stanza  is  the  same  man  that 
Lamb  describes  on  page  118: — 

ODE  TO  H.  BODKIN.  ESQ..  SECRETARY  TO  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

SUPPRESSION  OF  MENDICITY. 
"  This  is  jOur  charge — you  shall  ctHnpreheod  all  vagnmi  men." 

"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

•  •  •  • 

Oh,  when  I  take  my  walks  abroad,  Street-Handels  are  disorganized, 
How  many  Poor  I  miss  f  Disbanded  every  band  I— 

Had  Doctor  Watts  walk'd  now  a  days  The  silent  scraper  at  the  door 
He  «K}uld  have  written  this  I  Is  scarce  allow'd  to  stand  I 

So  well  thy  Vagrant  catchers  prowl,  The  Sweeper  l»\ishes  with  his  broom. 

So  clear  thy  caution  keeps  The  Carstairs  with  his  chalk 

The  path — O,  Bodkio,  sure  thou  hast  Retires.— the  Cripple  leares  hts  stand. 

The  eye  that  never  sleeps  1  But  cannot  sell  his  walk. 

No  Belisarius  pleads  f«-  alms,  The  old  Wall-blind  resigns  the  wall. 

No  Benbow,  tacking  legs ;  The  Camels  hide  tbeir  humps. 

Hie  pious  man  in  Uaot  is  now  The  WitberingtMi  without  a  leg 

The  only  man  that  begs  I  Mayn't  beg  upon  his  stumps  I 

Poor  Jack  is  gone,  that  used  to  doff 

His  batter'd  tatter'd  hat, 
And  show  his  dangling  sleeve,  alas  I 

There  seem'd  no  arm  in  that  t 

•  •  •  • 

The  Society's  activity  led  to  a  special  commission  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1821  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  vagrants,  con- 
cerning which  Lamb  speaks  on  page  119,  the  dei^yman  alluded  to 
being  Dr.  Henry  Butts  Owen,  of  Highgate.  The  result  of  the  com- 
mission was  an  additional  stringency,  brought  about  by  Mr.  George 
Chetwynd's  bill. 

It  was  this  essay,  says  Hood,  which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Lamb.  After  its  appearance  in  the  Loridon  Magazine,  of 
which  Hood  was  then  sub-editor,  he  wrote  Lamb  a  letter  on  coarse 
paper  purporting  to  come  from  a  grateful  beggar ;  Lamb  did  not 
admit  Uie  discovery  of  the  perpetntor  of  the  joke,  but  soon  afterwards 
Lamb  caUed  on  Hood  when  he  was  ill,  and  a  friendship  followed  to 
which  we  owe  Hood's  charming  recollections  of  I^mb — among  the 
best  that  were  written  of  him  by  any  one, 


NOTES 


II-*. 


-n^i 


frrMrmtioi^,      There  had  been 


■iider  Ronuui 


emp^roTSj 


6mo 


"  War  to  erter- 

tl^  fae^  &     Bma^mam^     ThaM  vbs  the  second  Dionrsius,  or 

■C  «i  Saei^T.  aod  &r  «  vhile  tlie  pupil  of 

^OHc  ftn^^  Sw^gtaat  Is  fci  to  CorinUi  uid  kept  a  Bcfuwl— in 

(UC  iiit  ft.  WfaHvvB.  A  9»enU  imder  JnstiiuaD.  who 
^Hcr  «f  qMHfk  Aid  te  aeglflet,  nd*  it  is  said,  in  beg^ij, 
^■■^K  ^^  V"'t^  ^'^  ^^  ^'T^*  "Date  obotum  Belisario, 
•  aH^       I^Hdvck'a  pictiBV  of  Beliaaritu  refjresents 

IM~     Ab  BKmd  Stfgmr.     Tlic  refiereoee  ta  to  the 

rafBeAnll  Green.  "*     The  vernon  ia 

;  of  Henry.  Earl  of  Lek^ster, 

■s  hfinded  at  the  battle  of 

b(»e^  his  waj  with  hl« 

LambWd  written  "  EaH  of 

to  *Bvl  of  Gnwall "    in  Elia.    The 

iU^  te*  2L     Dmr  Mawymnt  yemeatUt.      One  of  Lamb'i 
,w^  "The  Two  RAfes  of  Men,"  page  26, 
■^•^re,'  page  7£b  and  "  Detached  Tbougbts 
17*).     *Ewaiiii  icaU"  aceording  to  the 
Lmmh't  ova  word.      This  b  the  only 

lUs,  be  «ii     IMF.     See  "Kmg  Lew,"  Act  lit..  Scene  4, 

ltS»  &■»  ML     immw  *«if«  MlMW>"     U  is  Tbaann 


■BlatiaaBiteaiiiie 

^  ^iteR  tan  Mteided  tivia. 


"  1^*« td  AtHmnr  Aa  IV.,  Sc«oe  3.  lines  »7<93i. 

Pige  115,  line  M.     Crmmid  .  .  .  <lajMfttA.     Chacicer's  poem  doc« 
■ol  ivfier  t«  Oi'iwili'a  beggaty.     In  T%*    T^tament  0/  Cr^ueid  br 
the  Seattiah  poet  Robert  HenfTwia  {I4^MS06?)  she  ^oes  a-be^gi^  ~ 
with  a  eki|ipcr.    In  **  Tvetfth  Might "  the  down  says:  "Crcastda  was  1 
beggar"  (Aet  HI..  Seene  1,  liiK6aX      A  clapihah,  says  HalliwellV" 
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Dieiionary  o/ArchAie  and  Prtmrkiial  Words,  was  "a  dish  or  rather  box 
with  a.  movable  lid,  oLTned  by  beg^rs  in  former  times  to  attract  tiotice 
by  the  noise  it  made  and  to  briuf^  people  to  their  doors."  Cresseid's 
"other  whiteness  than  beauty "'  is  a  reference  to  her  leprosy,  mentioned 
in  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Cresside. 

Page  115,  line  34.  The  Lucian  wits.  Lamb  was  probably  thinking  of 
Rabelais.  In  Book  11, ^  Chapter  XXX, ,  Eptstemon  describes  Alexander 
the  Great  as  occupied  in  hell  mending  stockings  and  Semlramis  killing 
lice  for  beggars. 

Page  115,  line  40.  "True  ballad."  "King  Cophetua  and  the 
Bqy^gaf  Maid  '  is  in  the  Percy  Beliqttes.  Autolycus  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale  "  (Act  IV.,  Scene  4,  line  iS6)  describes  his  ballad  of  the  mermaid 
AS  ^' very  pitiful  and  as  true." 

Page  1 16,  last  line,  *'  Neifjhhour  ffrice."  A  grice^  a  slip.  In  the 
London  Ma^asins,  in  a  footnote,  Lamb  gave  Timon  as  the  reference : — 

Timcit.  Fftr  every  grisc  of  fortuiw 

Is  smoolh'd  by  tb.it  below. 

' '  Timon  of  Alhens,"  Acl  IV.,  Scene  3,  lines  16.  17. 

Page  115*  last  line.  Poor  renta  and  eomingS'in.  Lamb  omits 
quotation  marks,  but  his  mind  evidently  was  upon  Henry  V.'s  question, 
"What  are  thy  rents,  what  are  thy  comings  in?"  ("Henry  V,/*  Act 
IV.,  Scene  1,  line  260), 

Page  1 16,  tine  6.  No  rascaliy  comparative.  Another  Shakespearian 
echo : — 

^^  King.  To  laugh  at  pbing  boys  and  stand  the  push 

■■  Orev«T  beardless  vain  camparaliv& 

W^  "  I  Henry  IV.."  Act  III..  Scenes.  Liii«66,  67, 

Page  ll6t  line  S3.  L»sa  ckattgs  than  the  Qjiaker^s.  In  the 
London  Magasin&  this  sentence  then  followed :  "  His  coat  is  coeval 
with  Adam's." 

Page  116,  line  S6.  In  one  stay.  In  one  place.  See  Spenaer's 
Faerie  Queen,  Book  VII.^  Canto  7,  stanza  47  : — 

^fe  So  nalhiDg  here  long  statidetb  in  one  stay. 

Page  1 16,  line  37.  Spital  germojts.  On  Monday  of  Easter  week 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  to  walk  in  procession 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  on  Tuesday  to  the  Mansion  House  ;  on 
each  occasion  returning  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to  hear  a  special  sermon 
— a  spital  sermon,  as  it  was  called — and  an  anthem.  "The  sermon  is 
now  preached  only  on  Easter  Tuesday, 

Page  116,  line  40,  **  Look  upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt 
there."  The  first  Lord,  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  quoting  Jaques  {see 
Act  IL,  Scene  I,  lines  56,  57). 

Page  116,  line  42.  Blind  Tobits.  See  the  Book  of  Tobit,  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

Page  117,  line  9.  Oi^erseers  0/  St.  L — — .  Lamb's  Key  states 
that  both  the  overseers  and  the  mild  rector  were  inventions.     In  the 

London  Magazine  the  rector's  parish  is  *'  P ." 

VOL.  IL — 25 
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Pnge  11 7|  line  IS.  Vincent  Bourns.  See  Lamb's  essay  on  Vin- 
cent Boumej,  Vol.  I.,  f^e  ."^37,  &tid  note.  This  poem  was  tnuisUt^ 
by  Lamb  himself,  and  was  6t^t  published  m  The  IndicalOT  for  May  .f, 
I8'20.     See  VoL  V.  fot  Lamb's  other  translations  from  Bourne. 

Page  1 18,  line  27.  A  welh-known  figure.  This  beggar  I  take  to  be 
Samuel  HorseVj  whose  portrait,  from  Kirby's  Wonderful  and  Scientific 
MiiAeum^  Vol.  I.,  1803,  will  be  found  on  the  opposite  page*  He  v 
there  stated  to  hnve  been  known  as  the  King  of  the  Beggars^  and 
a  yery  prominent  figure  in  London.  His  mutilation  is  ascribed  to  the 
fiklling  of  a  piece  of  timber  in  Bow  LsQe^  Cheapade,  some  nineteen 
rears  before  ;  but  it  may  have  been^  as  Lamb  saya,  in  the  Gordon  Rioti 
of  1780. 

There  is  the  figure  of  Honey  on  his  little  carnage,  with  several 
other  of  the  more  notable  beggan  of  the  day  plying  their  calling, 
in  an  etching  of  old  houses  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane  and  Fleet 
Street,  made  by  J,  T.  Smith  in  1783  for  his  Ancient  TapOijraph^  <yj 
Zfondon,  ISl.i.  Smith  also  gives  in  his  VagabondiaM  1817*  a  back  view 
of  Howey,  and  says : — 

Of  xha  mftii  there  *n  various  opinjoQS^ .  and  U  ii  raach  to  be  doubted  tf  tbe  truth  can  be 
abtained  even  froai  his  own  moutb.  He  states  thai  Mr.  Abemetby  cut  off  his  legs  ia  Si. 
Bartholomew's  Hospitil.  but  be  does  not  declare  from  what  cause ;  &o  that  beinpde^ved 
of  the  power  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by  labour,  be  wai  forced  to  becom*  sk  beggar.    By 

some  persons  be  is  styled  the  King  o(  Beggars,  but  certainly  without  the  les^st  foundilion. 
He  sa.ys  Uut  no  one  hai  been  le^  acquaiuled  ivitll  beggars  thsui  bimdclf ;  and  as  f or  hii 
having  the  command  of  a.  district,  th3t  he  utterly  denies.  His  walks,  or  rather  movemeiils. 
are  not  always  confined ;  on  some  dan  be  slides  lo  Charing-CnBS.  bqt  is  ofti^n^r  to  be 
stxo  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Couii3'$  tonkin g-houte,  pertia[B  with  np  Idea  tint  perwiu,  just 
after  they  bave  receii'ed  money,  are  raon  lilcely  to  besiow  charity 

Smith  ends  with    the   foUowmg   account  of  one  of  Horaey's 
accomplishments  i- — 

Of  all  other  men,  HorMy  has  the  mcni  dexterous  mode  of  turning,  or  rather  swingit^ 
binuelT  IntO'  a  gin^op.  He  dasb«  the  door  open  by  forciibly  Mntiag  tbc  &oaI  of  b£ 
sledgv  and  btmwlf  agamst  iL 

In  his  Book  f<fr  a  Rainy  Day  Joba  Thomas  Smith  claims  to  be  s 
friend  of  Lamb's,  but  I  do  not  find  him  mentioned  by  Lamb. 
,  -     Page  1 18,  line  3g.     Antteiis.     The  giant,  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra, 
rho  wiis  renewed  in  strengtli  every  time  he  touched  his  mother  Bartk 

page  IIS,  line  41.  An  Elgin  marbU.  Lord  Elgin's  collection  of 
sculpture  from  the  Parthenon  and  other  Athenian  temples^  brought 
to  England  in  1 802^  was,  after  being  on  view  in  his  own  house  an<[ 
Btirlington  House,  bought  for  the  nation  in  I8lfi. 

page  l\S,  line  ^5.     This  maTtdrake.     According  to  old  legend 
mnQdrakef   a   vegetable    which    more   or  less   resembles    the    human 
figure,  shrieks  when  uprooted. 

Page  118^  line  49,  Lapithan  controversif.  The  Lapiths  and  the 
Centaurs  fell  out  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Pirithousi  and  after  a  fierce 
battle  the  Lapiths?  were  victorious. 

Page  118,  last  line.  The  03  sublime.  See  Ovid's  remark  in  the 
MetamorphoseSf  \,,  8i-86;— 


Aged  35.  _j 
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^Wiaque  cum  spectent  uiitiialis  ccetera  terr^nit 

Os  hOmLni  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  ridere 

(And  while  the  other  animals  face  dowRwards  to  the  ground,  he  gave  to  man  an  apword- 
looking  visage,  and  bode  hitu  behold  the  heaven.) 

Pnae  ti9,  line   I5<     Lii^us  .  ,  .  AecidcntiuJTi.     A  Imm  nattifiB  is 
ft  freuk  of  nature,  m  liLsms  accidentium  a  freak  of  chance- 
Page  n3ji  U"*^  30.     Thfre  was  a  Yorick,     See  note  on  page  357. 
See  also  the  quoUtioos  on  page  339. 

Pftge  1 19,  line  33.  **Age,  tk&u  hatt  lost  th^  breed."  Possibly  an 
adaptation  of  Cuca's  speech  :  — 

Rome,  thciu  hast  lost  tbe  breed  of  nobte  bloods. 

"  Julius  Caesar/*  Act  [.,  Scene  a,  line  T5.1. 

Page  I19f  line  4S.     Blind  SartiTrieus.     See  Mark  x.  46. 
I     Page  1^0,  line 'i  6.     Feigned  (yrncL     In  the  London  Magasine  the 
essay  did  not  end  hete.     It  continued  thus  :— 

" '  Pmy  God  your  honour  relieve  me,'  said  &  poor  beadswoman  to  my 
friend  L — ■ —  one  day ;  *  E  have  seen  better  day-'j."  *  So  have  I,  my  good 
voman/  i^torted  he,  looking  up  at  the  welkin  which  was  jant  then 
threatening;  a  storm — and  the  jest  (he  will  have  it)  was  as  good  to  the 
beggar  as  a  tester, 

"  It  was  at  all  events  kinder  than  consigning  her  to  the  stocksj  or  the 
parish  beadle — 

"  But  L.  lias  a  way  of  viewing  things  in  rather  a  paradoxical  light  on 
some  occasions. 

"EUA. 

I  "  P.S, — My  friend  Hume  fnot  MP,)  has  a  curious  manuscript  in  hifi 
possessiont  the  orig'inal  draught  of  the  celebrated  'Beggars'  Petition' 
(who  cannot  say  by  heart  the  •  Beggar's  Petition  ? ')  as  it  was  written  by 
■ome  school  usher  (as  I  remember)  with  corrections  interlined  from  the 
pen  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Asa  specimen  of  the  doctor's  improvement, 
I  recollect  one  motst  judicioua  alteration — 

' '  A  pampti^d  mtnial  drove  mtfrom  tkt  dtnf, 

I     "  It  stood  originally^ 

i  "A  iivety  i£rvan/  d/voe  mf,  $fe. 

"  Here  is  an  instance  of  poetical  or  srtifictal  language  properly  sub- 
atituted  for  the  phrase  of  comnDon  conversation  ;  against  Wordgworth, 

"I  think  I  must  get  H.  to  send  it  to  the  London,  as  a  corollary  to 
the  foregoing." 

The  foregoing  passage  needs  some    commentary.       Lamb's  friend 

Lr was  Lamb  himself.     He  lelk  the  story  to  Manning  in  the  letter 

of  January  ii,  1810. — Lamb's  friend  Hume  was  Joseph  Hume  of  the 


ktteis  fron  Lamb  wUl  be 

Bt^ia,  tSOa     Hume  tniu- 

1812.— The  "  Beggu's 

■go.  WM* 


J 


174^     Tmt  venkiii  there  gjvcn 

pifrgi  fvB  at  the  ttetement, 

of  Lfrieal  BatUtdt,  tb^t 

9ttAc  tTwIrnfn  and  sibu- 

B  a  sleetiao  of  langmge 


warn  Kriloved  in 
to  t!i«old  KjoMxitt. 
GaU**  '  r<iwiilnn  *  as  veil  as  ours 


S» 


•  is  that  *,faHB  Weatheraoek  " — one  of 

I  Wmmemwif^ — after  a  long  «b«eikce 

to  tfe  ^cria^  ■anlii'f  Londom  Jf&^ortiw, 

1  of  tfcat  periodical,  eomiacnt- 

Tknia  hcaud:  ''CUp  Ella 

of  gamA  hrharimiT  " — Who  C.  U  eaonot 

,  a*  a  jafccv  intg»rtii  Colen^^  to  be  indicated ; 

1  SMtt.  Ae  fir»|  edit^  of  the  UmeUm  Uagt^ 

Cs  rrplr  consisted  of  the  last  Unes  of 

It  'AaeoAate    fir    Fatixn ;    or,    Falwfamd     Carrected.*' 

Tbe  heso  of  tfau  poe^  vaa  a  aea  of  L^sib*!  friend  Ba»]  Montag-u. 

Gold'c  Jn^iioii  Jfo^anac  was  a  conteiB|ioiafy  of  the  better  known 
London  ■■■jjaiiiiiH  of  the  aafae  nune.  In  Vol.  Ill,  ap|ieafcd  an  article 
entitled  "The  Literarr  Ot^tiaDj''  df^cribing  an  imaginazy  dimier- 
partj  given  by  Mesn.  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Soy  in  February,  192\,  at 
which  Lamb  was  mppoaed  to  be  preaent  and  to  sing  a  song  by  Webster, 
one  of  his  old  dramatists.  Mr.  Bertram  Dobel]  conjectures  that 
Wainewright  may  have  written  this  squib. 

The  same  number  of  the  London  Ma^oMtn* — June,  1^22 — that  coo- 


I 
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tained  this  ettsay  printed  also,  uniler  the  "  Lion's  Head,  "  thp  following 
notice: — 

"  EtU  assures  his  pleasant  Remerobrancer  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  he  has 
not  lost  sight  of  the  topic  he  recommentb  so  warmly.  He  has  only 
put  it  off  for  a  Number  or  two, ' 

Neither  the  correspondent  aor  the  topic  can  now  be  identified. 


Page  1S0»     A  DissfiRTATioN  upon  Roast  Pio. 

London  Magasin^,  September,  1S2S. 

There  has  been  same  discusajon  a^  to  the  origin  of  the  central  idea 
of  tills  essay.  A  resemblance  is  found  in  a  passage  in  The  Turkish 
Spy,  wherej  after  describing  the  annual  bumt-offering  of  a  bull  by  the 
Atheoians,  The  Spy  continues  : — 

Id  process  of  time  a  certain  pnest,  in  Lbe  midst  of  bis  bloody  sacrifice,  taking  up  a  piece 
ofilK  broiled  fti:*^  urhich  lidd  (altcnfrom  tbc  altar  on  the  ground,  and  btiming  bis  Qngera 
tbervu^hb.  3u4'dpRJy  clapt  tbflm  to  hi*  mouth  lo  mitigate  (be  pair.  8tn,  wlien  he  bad  once 
taAed  the  sweetness  uf  the  fat,  not  only  tanged  fur  more  of  it.  but  give  .i  pitxe  lu  bis 
asslALAni ;  and  he  to  others  ;  who,  aU  pLcdsed  with  the  new-found  daimis.  fell  \Q  CACing  oi 
Aah  greedily.     And  bence  ibis  spt^cies  of  gluttooy  was  laught  to  oiber  moniaLs, 

'"Eate*"  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries^June  31,  1884,  wrote: — 

A  quarto  volume  of  forty-six  pagcs^  once  in  "  Charles  Lamb's  library "  (accorditig  to  a 
pencilled  note  in  the  volurae)  i»  before  oie,  entitled  :  G/i  E^Jgi  del  Porco^  CapUoii  Bcriuscki 
di  Tigrttio  HisttiHio  P.  A,^  K.  Accadtmuc  Oucait  dt'  Diaonartti  di  Modrna^  fa  ModtH^ 
per  gU  tirtJi  di  liurtuiamtti  Saliani  Stampafori  Ducaii  MDtJCL^f,  €uw  Lidtta  df' 
■itiperKfrj,  [whereinj  Kune  former  Owaer  of  the  volume  ba5  copied  out  Lamb's  proise  with 
many  exact  verbal  resemblances  from  the  poem. 

It  has  also  been  suggestt^d  that  Porptiyry's  tract  oa  Absthietice 
from  Animal  Food^,  trauskted  by  William  Taylofji  bears  a  likeness  to 
the  passage.  Taylor's  translation^  howevefj  was  nut  published  till  1  H^S, 
some  time  after  Lamb's  easay, 

These  parallels  merely  go  to  show  that  the  idea  was  a  comniouplaee  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  Lamb^  but  Manningj  who  told  him  the  story, 
that  mtist  declare  its  origin.  Not  only  lu  the  essay,  but  in  a  tetter 
to  Barton  in  March,  1823,  does  Lamb  express  his  iddebtetlnesa  to  his 
tmvellet  friend.  Allsop,  indeed^  in  his  Lelteri  of  Coleridge^  claims  to 
give  the  Chinese  story  which  Manning  lent  to  Lamb  and  which  pro- 
duced the  "  Dissertation."     It  runs  thus  :^ 

A  child,  is  the  early  ages,  svas  lett  alone  by  its  motber  in  a  house  in  which  was  a  pig.  A 
firetooK  place ;  the  child  escaped,  the  pig:  was  burned.  The  child  scratched  and  pottered 
aawngM  the  a^hes  ior  m  pig,  which  mt  Uvst  it  round.  All  the  provisions  being  burnt,  the 
child  was  vKcy  huii^r)',  an<J  uol  yet  having  any  amficial  ai<l:i,  siKzh  ah  golden  cvners  and 
damask  oapkm,  begJin  to  lick  or  sack  it^  tingur;  xq  frw  ihoa  hwn  the  ushs,  A  piece  of 
fat  adhered  to  Me  of  his  thumbs,  wbich,  beinig  very  savoury  alike  in  taste  and  odour,  be 
nfbtly  judged  iq  belong  to  the  pig.  Liking  ii  mudi,  be  t(X}k  it  to  liis  mother,  just  then 
Appearuig.  wbo  aUo  tasted  il.  and  botii  ^agreed  that  it  waj  better  tbin  fruit  or  vegetables. 

They  rebuilt  the  bou^,  and  the  woiilui,  after  the  iashion  of  good  wives,  who,  uys  th< 
duiMiCle.  are  ADW  very  Karce,  put  a  pig  titto  il,  and  wha  about  to  s(:t  it  On  lire,  whci;  an  old 
man,  One  whom  Observatioa  and  ref)«Ctioa  b^  maxle  ai  philosopiller,  suggested  that  a  pile  ol 
vood  would  do  as  welL  {'T\ia  tnust  have  been  the  lather  of  economists. )  The  next  pig 
was  killed  before  H  was  roaited,  and  thus 

' '  FraiQ  low  bwtnninga. 

We  date  our  wmninsi." 
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br  iW  way,  eddtrilnrted  «rtides  mi  Cbineae  jests  to  th« 
'  "  I  18«6. 

■krich  of  tbc  seeopd  portioD  af  this  eisftj  will  be 

tfac  letter  to  Cokeridsc  dftted  Murfa  9>  J  1^2^.     See  nho  the 

of  Sir.  aad  Mn.    BmioD,  Juuuuj  6^    1&2S,  to  Mra,  Collier, 

t,   Ift24^  and  to  H.   Dodwell,  October   7,    1827,   both  in 

of  pigs  MSkt  to  Lunb  probably  CrocD  an  Unpuke  fi>uiid 

1  tbc  extreme  position  here  taken.     lu  the 

^i^ayj  «  TV.*igfc*«  «^  Preacntsof  Game/'  1833  ($ee  VaL 

'Tine  wa%  wbeo  Elia  .  .  ,  preferred  to  all  a 

lie  i^JrrhJM  aD  sa^   greco-sickness  appetites  in 

CbMlea  Kent,  in  his  centenary  edition  of  Iamb's 

Titoagfata"  Beit  the  "  DisaertatioD,"  under  the 


faaL.     Seventy  th<nuand.     An  examina- 

IIS.  oC  tina  essay,  which  has  been  fiusimileii  in 

of  Lamb^  iadines  one  to  think  that  Lamb  wrote 

ia  AiDcrica. 

bne  fnm  fioot,     Com/udua,     Here   Lamb   wu 

iti,  Kae  ^.     H«  imtfmj    crackling  f     At  tJiese  words,  in  the 
\  Mmfaam$f  came  tke  seatqice :  '*  He  stood  in  a  posture  of  idiot 

I^(e  ItX  ^e  15.  Like  omr  Lockt,  John  Locke,  the  philo«opber 
(l6st-l7lMibaBlW-0ft!ie£s*a|r  CoatMmtny  the  Bitman  Vna^rt landing. 

hge  t^  1mm  £9^  30.  MwmAmt  tdibiUa  .  ,  .  prmeeps  obsoniorum. 
*Of  aB  Ike  ilrBrarira  iD  the  whole  worid  of  things  to  eat.  I  will  main- 
tirib  ft  «•  be  tbe  moM  deficatc,  the  chief  of  UdbiU ." 

nige  1C3,  lake  54.  Amor  immmmditUB,  ''Lore  of  dirt" — an  allusion 
to  aig^aal  sin  m  tbe  pnrinr  Adas  and  Ere. 

h^  IMk  line  II.  Badi$*l  j«Uie$ — «A<Mt«i^  $tar9,  Messn. 
HaDiiaiJ  aad  H>U  have  this  interestmg  note :  "  In  Donne's  Scto^ua 
tbefe  is  a  leArence  to  the  superstitKMi  that  shootioj^  stan  left  jeiliei 
behind  tbea  where  tbej  fell  :— 

"  As  be  thu  sea  a  sCac  biU  runs  apace, 
Aad  fadf  a  iefir  is  ttae  piatx, " 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ckaig  tdk  toc  that  in  Fhilcmoo  Holland's  translation  of 
Baak  XI.,  Chip***  Xm  is  the  sug^estiou  that  honey  on  the 
■ft  davfannak  is  ** Either  a  cettaintf  sweat  of  the  skies,  or  some 
liellr  ptMce'edipg  6um  the  stars.  "  The  belief  is  still  popular 
«■  tveisml  that  the  jeUj^Uke  &«igoid  growth  on  damp  hillsides  is  caused 
hf  ahavtiiw  Stan. 

Hge  l«4^  line  18.  ^  Bre  nm  could  Ui^ki  ,  .  ."  Prom  Colerid^'fi 
**  Byitaph  «o  an  Inhnt " : — 

Eic  Sim  omU  bl^t  or  Sorrow  fmic. 
Dmih  ctmt  wu  frkndly  can ; 


NOTES 


d9l 


Page  {"ii,  line  23.  For  suck  a  tomb  .  .  .  Lamli  probably  had  in 
raind  the  final  couplet  from  Mihon's  epitaph  on  Shakespeare  : — 

And  &o  sepulcbriMt  m  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
Thai  kings  for  such  a.  lomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Page  124,  line  25-  Se  is  the  best  of  Sapors,  This  sentence  was 
pjiDted  as  a  quotation  of  verse  in  the  London  Magazine.  The  word 
sapor  is  probably  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  vocabulary. 

Page  1S5,  Ime  5.  "  Tiime  viilatic  fowl."  A  phraae  from  Milton's 
Samion  Agoniste^i  line  l69^. 

Pa^e  135,  line  9.     Like  Lear. 


Lear  (to  ii4£on). 


1  gave  you  hll. 

"  K.inff  Lear,"  Act  II.,  Scene  ,{.  line 253. 


Fige  ISS^litie  16.  My  good  old  aunt.  Probably  Aunt  Hetty.  See 
the  essay  on  "Christ's  Hospital/'  page  IS,  for  another  story  of  her. 
The  phrase,  "Over  London  Bridge/'  unless  an  invention,  suggests  that 
before  this  aunt  went  to  Uve  with  the  Lambs— probably  not  until  they 
left  the  Temple  in  \79'i — she  was  living  on  the  Surrey  side.  But  it 
was  possibly  an  Elian  mystification.  Lamb  had  another  aunt,  but  of 
ber  we  know  nothing. 

Page  126»  line  7.  St.  Ofnef^s.  The  French  Jesuit  College.  Lamb, 
it  is  uimeceasapy  to  say,  waa  never  there. 


Page  126.  A  Bfti^HEt^R's  Cohpi^imt  of  thk  Bshaviovr  ok  Married 
People. 

This  paper  is^  by  many  years,  the  earliest  of  the  EUa  essays.  It  was 
printed  first  in  The  Hejtector,  No.  IV.,  in  l»Il  or  1812.  When  Lamb 
brought  his  Works  together,  in  1818,  he  omitted  it.  In  SeptemLter,  ISU^, 
it  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  as  oneof  the  reprints  of  Lamb's 
earlier  writings,  of  which  the  "Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  "  (see  Vol, 
L,  page  lS3j  and  note)  was  the  first.  In  that  number  also  appeared  the 
"Di^ertation  upon  Roast  Pig"  (see  page  1*20),  thereby  offering  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Lamb's  style  In  1811  with  his  n per 
and  richer  style  of  18^a.  The  germ  of  the  essay  must  have  been  long 
m  Lamb's  mind,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Haxlitt  in  1805  coneerning 
Mrs.  Rickinun :  "A  good-natured  woman  though,  which  is  as  much  as 
you  cad  t^kpef^t  from  a  friend's  wife,  whom  you  got  acquainted  with  as 
a  bachelor.  ' 

The  essay  in  The  Rejiector  began  thus :  "  Mr.  Reflector,  I  am  a 
single  m&u  not  quite  turned  of  forty^  who  have  spent  .  .  ."  and  so 
forth.  There  were  other  slight  changes.  In  Thti  Uefiector  "joke" 
(page  128,  line  4)  was  "jest."  To  "Moreilas"  (page  LSI,  line  40) 
was  this  footnote:  "I  don't  know  how  to  spell  this  word;  J  mean 
Morella  cherries."  The  signature  was  "  Innuptus."  When  reprinted 
in  the  London  Magazine  the  letter  ended  with  '*  Your  humble  servant, 
Elia."     There  are  several  other  small  differences. 

Page  128,  line  27.     "Like  03  the  arrows  ..."     See  Psalms  cxivii 
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NOTES  « 

M  Mfs.  Farmer,  and  a^rwarda  Mr&  HenAud,  was  at  Drury  Lane  ^m 
1788  to  1811,     She  ended  her  Loudon  cart*;r  in  1S16  anddicdm  1829. 

Page  13$,  i'm^  ^4»  0/  all  the  actors.  The  Lotidmi  M<iga3in6 
urticle  began  at  this  point  (see  page  279)-  Robert  Bensiey  {17^8?- 
1817  r)  was  at  Drury  Lane  tVoin  1775  to  179(>,  when  he  retired  (alter- 
nating it  with  the  Haymarket).  G.  H,  Buaden  and  George  Colman 
both  bear  out  Lamb's  eulogy  of  Beusley  as  Malvotio;  but  otherwise  he 
[8  not  the  subject  of  much  praise. 

Page  ISS,  line  50.  Fine  ruadness.  Lamb  was  perhaps  thinking  of 
Drayton's  lines  on  Marlowe  in  his  poem  "To  my  Friend  Henry 
Reynolds^  of  Poets  and  Poesy  "  : — 

Of  Marlowe.  tHthed  in  the  Thespian  spriogs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  tran&lunary  thjogs 
That  the  &rst  poets  had  .  .   . 
For  Uiat  ban  nudneu  still  he  did  retain 
W^ch  rigb^  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 


Page 
Act  ]., 


133,  line  30. 
Scene  S,  line 


Hotspur's  - 
201^  etc.  :— 


ranL      See  "  I   Henry  IV./" 


By  beaven,  methittks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  plucti  bright  bonour  from  Uu  pal>e-raced  moon. 

Or  dive  inta  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  rathora-liae  could  aevci  touch  the  ground. 

And  pludt  up  drpwned  hgnour  by  liie  lod«. 


f        Page  155,  line  31.    Venetian  incendiary.    Pierre  in  Otway's  "Venice 
Preserved."     Lamb  appended  the  passage  in  a  footnote  in  the  London 

Ma^a^ine  (see  page  2791- 
Page  13^,  line  7,     Mir^  AncUnt.     lago. 

Page  134j  line  7.  Barran  spectators.  See  Hamlet's  speech  to  the 
players,  Act  IIL,  Scene  :3,  line  *5. 

Page  iS-tf  line  £3.  Baddeley  .  .  ,  Parsons  .  .  .  John  KetnbU, 
Robert  Baddeley  (17^^-1794),  the  husband  uf  Mrs.  Baddeley.  and  the 
original  Muses  in  the  "School  for  Scandal,"  William  Papons  (17.'i6- 
1795),  the  original  Crabtree  m  the  "School  for  Scandal,"  and  a  favourite 
actor  of  Lamb's.  John  PhiUp  Remble  (l737-13^^)j  who  managed 
Drury  Lane  from  1786  to  IBOI. 

Page  IJ4,  line  ■^'i..  0/  birth,  and  feeling.  In  the  Loridon  Maga- 
zine &  footnote  came  here  (see  page  S8U). 

Page  IS5,  line  I.  Len/jth  0/  service.  In  the  Lofidon  MagaBttie  a 
Ibotnote  came  here  (see  page  ^80). 

Page  135j  line  2t>.  Coitsoftaitci^.  Malvolio  says  of  the  letter:  1 
"There  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel  '  {**  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.,' 
Scene  5»  line  IH). 

Page  J  35,  line  2H.  House  0/  misrule.  A  long  passage  came  here 
in  the  Londo^t  Magazitte  (see  page  flbl). 

Page  135,  line  39,  ll&tv  of  Lti  Mattcha.  Compare  a  similar 
analysis  of  Don  Quixott^'s  cllaracter  on  page  ^33. 

Page  135.  Footnote.  See  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  '4^ 
line«  54-^. 

Page  136,  line  W.     Hyperion.    The  sun. 


S94  NOTES 

Page  136,  line  14.     "  Stand  ttill,  ys  vfatohei  .  .  /' 

Stand  still,  you  vratcfaes  of  the  element ; 
AU  times  and  seasons,  rest  you  at  a  stay. 
That  Edward  may  be  still  fair  Kngland 's  kingl 

Marlowe's  "  Edward  II.."  Act  V.,  Scene  i.  lines  66.  6& 

Page  1S6,  line  SS.     Dodd.     James  William  Dodd  (1740  ?-l796). 

Page  136,  line  23.  Lovegrove.  William  Lovegrove  (1778-1816), 
fiunoos  in  old  comedy  parts  and  as  Peter  Fidget  in  "  The  Boarding- 
House." 

Page  136,  line  26.    In  puHa  naiwalil>m.    "Naked." 

Page  136,  at  foot.  7%0  gardens  of  Qray's  Inn.  These  gardens  are 
said  to  have  been  laid  out  imder  the  supervision  of  Bacon,  who  retained 
his  chambers  in  the  Inn  until  his  death.  As  Dodd  died  in  1796  and 
Lamb  wrote  in  1822,  it  would  be  fully  twenty-six  years  and  perhaps 
more  since  Lamb  met  him. 

Page  137,  lines  21-23.  Foppington,  etc.  Foppington  in  Vanbrugh's 
*'  Relapse,"  Tattle  in  Congreve's  "  Love  for  Love,"  Backlnte  in  Sheri- 
dan's "School  fbr  Scandal,"  Acres  in  "The  Rivals"  by  the  same 
authtnr,  and  Fribble  in  Ganick's  "  Miss  in  her  Teens." 

Page  138,  line  1.     "  The  weeds  of  Dominic." 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic 

Faradist  Lost,  111.,  lines  478,  47^ 

Page  138,  line  3.  If  few  can  remember.  The  praise  of  Suett  that 
follows  is  interpolated  here  from  the  third  part  of  Lamb's  original  essay 
(see  page  29^).  Richard  Suett,  who  had  been  a  Westminster  chorister 
(not  St.  Paid's),  left  the  stage  in  Jime,  1805,  and  died  in  July. 

Page  138,  line  14.  Like  Sir  John— FahtafF  (see  "1  Henry  IV.," 
Act  r.  Scene  2,  line  213). 

Page  138,  line  17.    "Commerce  with  the  skies." 

And  looks  comma-cing  with  the  sUes. 

Milton,  //  Pensirtuo,  line  3^ 

Page  138.     Footnote.     Jem  White.     See  note  on  page  382. 

Page  139,  line  2.  Sis  friend  Mathews.  Charles  Mathews  (1776- 
1835),  whom  Lamb  knew  (see  note  on  page  462). 

Page  139,  line  3.  "Force  of  natwre  .  .  ."  From  Dryden's  lines 
on  Milton,  "  Under  Mr.  Milton  s  Picture  before  his  '  Paradise  Lost.'  " 

Page  139,  line  13.  "Thorough  brake  ..."  Robin  Goodiellow  in 
the  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream^"  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Page  139,  line  21.  Jack  Bannister.  John  Bannister  retired  firom 
the  stage  in  1815.     He  died  in  1836. 

Page  139,  line  26.  Children  in  the  Wood,  Morton's  play,  of 
which  Lamb  was  so  fond.  It  is  mentioned  again  in  "  Barbara  S-— — " 
and  "Old  China." 

Page  139,  line  27.     As  Shakspeare  says. 

Love  is  too  yaang  to  know  what  oonsdeDce  is. 

SoBoet  15K. 

Page  139,  line  29.  Vesta's  days.  Vesta,  goddess  of  fire,  who  gave 
her  name  to  the  vestal  virgins. 


NOTES 


3d5 


l>Bge  IS9,  line  3S.  The  eldsr  Palmer,  The  first  part  of  the  essay 
b  here  resumed  ugain.  The  elder  Palmer  was  John  Palmer,  who  died 
on  the  stage,  in  iTtfSj  when  playing  in  "The  Stranger,"  L&mh's 
remarks  tend  to  confuse  him  with  Gentleman  Palmer^  who  died 
before  L^mb  was  bam.  Robert  Palmer,  John's  brother,  died  about 
1805. 

Page  13%  line  41.  Moody.  John  Moody  {l727  ^-iBi-i),  famous 
as  Teague  In  "  The  Committee." 

Page  140,  lines  4  lo  y.  The  Duke's  Servant,  etc.  Tlie  Duke's 
scrvaut  Id  Garrick's  "High  Life  below  Stairs,"  Captain  Absolute  In 
Shoidan's  "  Rivals,"  Dick  Amiet  in  Vanbrugh's  "Confederacy." 

Page  140,  lines  14,  15.  YouTtg  iVildijuj  ,  ,  .  Joseph  Surface.  In 
Foote's  "Liar"  and  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal" 

Page  140,  line  ^4.     Ben,  in  Love  for  Love.     Sec  Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 


^ 


Page  141.  On  the  Artificial  Comedv  of  the  Last  Centuhv. 
See  note  to  the  essay  *'  On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,"  page  392<  '  ' 
See  also  "A  Vision  of  Horns"  (Vol  1.,  page  254)  for,  as  it  seems  to 
le,  a  whimsical  extension  to  the  point  of  absurdity  of  the  theory 
expressed  in  this  essay — a  theory  which  Lord  M&caulay,  in  lus  review 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  edition  of  the  Dmmatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
etc,  in  IS40,  opposed  with  characteristic  vigour.  His  comments  run 
ithus :  — 

In  ibe  name  or  an.  as  welJ  as  in  Lbe  DfUDC  of  virdK,  we  proiest  against  ihe  priDdpIe 
tbe  wCk^M  of  pure  conieiJy  is  one  inio  vvJiicb  no  moral  enlers.  If  conied)*  be  an  imita- 
tiODr  utidcf  wbai^vcT  con t,i:jii ions,  of  rt^I  lilc,  how  i^  it  poiaiblc  ttiat  il  can  Liavc  no  reference 
to  the  great  mh  which  directs  lift;,  ^nd  to  fi^IiDgs  which  ore  calied  Forth  by  everj^  incident 
of  tife?  If  what  Mr.  Charles  I^retb  sayx  were  correct,  the  inference  would  be  ihjLt  these 
dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  UQde:r5tand  Lbe  vtry  Iii^t  ipnnciples  of  tbeii  Ctail.  Pur« 
landscape- painting  into  which  no  light  or  shadft  ^titers,  pure  portrait- painting  into  which 
tio  expression  eaters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with  sound  triliciam  than  pure  comedy 
into  which  no  TnorsI  eaten. 

But  it  i£  not  the  fact  that  the  wurli]  of  tbt»c  dramatists  is  a  world  into  which  no  moml 
enifTs.  Morality  ton^iantly  enters  into  that  world,  A  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound 
morality  :  ih«  sound  moraluy  to  be  insulted,  derided.  ussociAied  with  every  thing  mean  and 
hMtcTul ;  the  un3ound  morality  to  be  set  off  to  every  advantage,  and  mcuJcated  by  all 
nteihods.  direct  and  indirect,  It  is  not  the  fact  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  con- 
veotsooal  world  fed  rpvcFence  for  sat^red  institut>ons  and  family  ties.  Fondlewife,  Pinch- 
wife,  every  person  io  $hOFi  of  narrow  undergiandin;^  idd  du-gusurig  mfmncri,  expresses  that 
rererencc  strongly,  Ihs  htrota  and  heroines,  too.  have  a  tfloral  code  of  their  own,  an 
ctceedingly  bad  one,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Charlei  Lamb  sectns  to  think,  a  code  existing  only 
in  the  imagination  of  dramatists,  fl  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code  actually  received  and 
obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  pt^plc.  We  need  not  go  to  Utopia  or  Fairyland  to  hnd  them. 
Tbey  are  oear  nt  baod.  Every  nigbl  ^onie  of  Ibem  cheat  at  the  htrlls  in  ihc  t^uadrant. 
■nd  otbers  pace  tbe  PiAJtsa  in  C'ovent  Garden.  Without  Hying  to  Nephelococcygia  or  to 
Ihe  Court  of  Qticeo  Mab,  we  can  meet  wicb  shitrpcrs,  bullies,  bard'he^rted  impudent 
debftu<±ees.  and  women,  worthy  of  sucb  paramours.  The  roor^lity  of  tbe  Country  Wiife 
and  tbe  Old  Bachelor  i^  the  moraJity.  not,  as  Mr.  Ch^rle^  Lamb  oiAintain^.  of  an  unreal 
world,  btti  of  a  world  which  is  a  gnat  deal  too  real.  Il  i&  the  morality,  not  of  a  chaotic 
people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom  the  newspapers  call  "  dashing 
Cyprians."  And  tbe  question  isaimplv  ihia,  whether  a  man  of  genius  who  constantly  and 
lynematically  endeavours  to  moke  this  sort  of  character  attractii^,  by  uniting  It  with 
beauty^  grace,  djgnity^  spirit,  a  high  social  p&sition,  pnpularity,  literature,  wit,  taste,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  brilliant  success  in  svsry  undcrtakini^,  dt>e&  or  does  not  make  an  ill  use 
of  bis  powen.  We  own  that  we  are  Unable  to  understand  bow  this  (|Uc£tiOn  can  be 
answered  in  iny  way  but  one 


t 


far  tkc  ^lAeoDes  who  >ypi^i.<ti; '  3  ^ 
ABfs»  tkaa  far  the  pUy&  theisk  ?S 
(kytbebettETlMiMlk.  A* 

MiU.^  Sic 


-  liiiifciill,"  Act  IV..  Sttsc 

FAgc  143,  Imt  <l.     4i««liL     A  ecrtus  dbtrict,  fimn  ^^ 

far  debUm,  ia  the  pRciact  of  WhitcfiMn,  was  called  Aiutta.  It  to^ 
{ti  name  probablj  bom  Afaaoe;.  In  Scott's  F(>rf}<fi«<  0^  Nig^  it  is 
docrilied.  The  rifbt  of  tt&ctaaty  wa*  witbdrairn  in  1697,  Shadvell 
wratc  a  play  od  the  nxbject,  **  Tbe  Sqaifc  of  Afaatia." 

Page  U2,  line  £».      We  bark  Ui4  fooluh  dogs.     Mr.  W.  J.  Cnig 
traces  tbe  phmK  to  George  Cbapoui't  "  £iug«fua/'  Indnctioa  to  VigJ 

n.:— 

Countnr  dop  Uw  aodt  iikii'»  tUiijr  caj-k. 
And  after  Uiea  bD  tugtu  at  ihadom  bark. 


"^dcr^t  skadet  . 


Oiitos  0/  the  pit. 


From  U  Pen»eroMi\ 
Frgm    Cato,    the    Roauaj 


Piiice  lit«,  tine  S5. 
bnc»  :itU30. 

l^aKc    iv:t,    line   &, 
C«iuor- 

Page  I  iS,  line  10,  <i  Svwienbo^(l^an  bad  spirit.  Accordtog  to  thej 
mfcatt  of  fioHMutucl  Swedenborg  there  are  three  bi^avens  and  three  I 
(mUk  titese  pQOpled  by  jrood  spirits,  tbose  by  eviL 

Phfe  liS|  line  IS.     Im  /"Wna2/a,  etc.     Fainall  in  Congr^ve'a  "Way 
«f  tbe   Woi4d,'*    Mirabel   in    F&tt{uhar'5   "Inconstant/'    E)oFimant  lii^ 
KtlK<Y^%c'*   "  M*n   of  Mode,"  and   Lndy  Toucliffbonp'  in  Congreve's 
^  U»i)blr  Ueaiot.'  ^*'' 

I^MR  lU^  Use  ii.     .-If^iiai.     la  "  Love  for  Love«'' 

htft  Ii3v  t**^  ^^      '^  MyeriantfAt  G<fshen.     See  note  on 

|^»  1*^  ItoM*  l^  19^     Sir  Stmom,  etc     All  these  characters  are  ifl 
^ifcwNyV  ^Um^  la  •  Wood." 

V^vtM.%3>r<^     A%AtkmUt      Bacon's  J Uanfu  was  the  aecou 
^  tMk  T^ftot^  *  (In*  AtlurtM  inkafaitod  bf  a  people  who  lived  atrictlf 
4j,L>»i>WM.  t»  wmmi  bw«> 

Hm^   VWW  ^Mk  tf>>      ^'^'^^V***  JkNvtM.    CaringtoQ   Bowles,  tb 

^^MMtoktV^vC  #  ^  rhirfi  rllihj»nl  (sec  Bote  oti  page  32» 

Cag  (1730-1805).  at  one  timi! 
I S^  IN^ftv  Teaide,  oo  May  S,  I777tj 
id  (be  noat  &inouf 


b«tf  IfeM^  i«M.«far«mM  '■ 
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^Page    146,   itoe   31.      Asps  or"  araphisbe^nas.      A   recoUection  of 
I'l  line  •— 

Scofpiofl  BOd  Aip,  and  Amptibb«n4  dire, 

PAfd^iif  Ltst,  X^.,  line  59^ 

146,    line    34.       Mvss    Pope.      Jane    Pope    (174^1818),    the 
Mm,  Candour,  left  the  staj^e  in  1 808. 

Page  1*7.  lines.  Managsrs  QOTTiedy.  Sheridan  was  manaj^er  of 
Drury  Lftne  trhen  the  "School  for  Scandal"  was  produced. 

Page  l+7Jmes3,  3-  Miss  Farren  .  .  .  Mr^.  Abiryjdon.  Elizabeth 
FajTen^  afterwards  Countess  ot  Derby,  played  Lady  Teazle  for  the 
last  time  in  1797.  Mr.  Abia^on  had  retired  from  Drury  L.ane  in 
1783. 

page  1*7,  line  6.  Smith.  "Gentleman"  Smith  took  his  farewell 
of  the  stage,  as  Charles  Surface,  En  1788, 

Page  1+7,  last  line.  "  Lidhss  dragon  «yu."  From  Coleridge's 
"Ode  on  the  Departinif  Year,"  Stanza  VIII. 

Page  I -17,  same  line.  Fa^hi(mahle  tragedy .  See  |Hige  891  for  the 
continuation  of  thts  essay  in  the  London  Magasinc- 


^    ^ge  1*8.     Ow  THE  AcTm<s  of  Munoev, 

See  note  to  the  essay  "On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,"  page  39^- 
Lamb  lifted  this  essaj  iitto  the  London  Ufanajijie  from  Tkc  Examinar, 
where  it  had  appeared  on  November  7  and  8,  1^19*  with  slight  changes. 
At  the  end  Lamb  wrote,  in  reference  to  Talfourd  (see  VoL  I.,  prigc 
539,  where  a  portion  of  Talfourd'a  article  is  printed) : — 

*'Thi9  faint  sketch  we  beg  to  be  taken  na  a  mere  corollary  to  some 
admirable  strictures  on  the  character  of  this  great  performer,  in  a  paper 
signed  T.  N,  T.  which  appeared  some  months  back  in  the  Champion. 
Non  tarn  certandi  cupidrts  quam  te  imitari  avco."  [My  desire  is  not 
to  rival ;  Z  am  eager  to  take  example  by  you.] 

Other  original  reading*,  worthy  of  note,  were  Emery  for  Farley  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  pamgraph.  and,  in  the  last,  after  *'as  if 
some  Ambian  Night  were  being  acted  before  him"  the  words  "or  as 
if  Thalaba  were  no  tale." 

Page  H8,  Title.  Munden.  Joseph  Shepherd  Munden  (I7SS- 
I8.i2)  acted  at  Covent  Garden  practically  continuously  fkrm  1730  to 
181 1.  He  moved  to  Drury  Lane  in  1813,  and  remained  there  till  the 
end.  His  farewell  performance  wajion  May  ,il,  1831.  See  Vol.  L,  page 
378,  for  a  description  of  it,  by  Lamb  or  another.  See  also  Vol.  I.,  pages 
968  and  341,  for  other  Munden  papers.  We  know  Lamb  to  have  met 
Munden  from  Raymond's  Memoirs  0/  Elliston  (see  note  on  page  41,1), 
Page  148,  line  3.  CockUtop.  In  O'Keeffe's  farce  "  Modem  An- 
tiques," This  farce  is  no  longer  played,  although  a  skilful  hand  might, 
I  think,  make  it  attractive  to  our  audiences.  Barry  Cornwall  in  his 
I  memoir   of  I^mb  ha^  a   passage  concerning    Munden   as   Cockletop^ 
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L^tmh'9  yf*i^'     Support  is  ncvt  necesnry,  but 
I ;  ft  is  mmt  vf  Afc  HirfbftMies  of  the  actor's  caHin^  Uutt  be  am 
few  «i^  is  tke  ptaae  of  kis  Clitics. 

AacioDes.'  opectaJljr,  space  was  allowed  him  for  his  mow- 

Tbf  procpenqr  of  tbe  pi«ce  depended  evclusivetr  on  tbt 

"  tae  pfert  of  an  old  man  crednkHis  beyond  an&oirf 

( OMft  rikcre  ms  in  him  4n  almost  mblimc  look  of 

arofBd  him.  and  willing  afiparenilT  35mew*te- 

■k.  MfKOfaoblb  Ks  il  w;u  Td  mirrc  terrestnaJ  visioas.  JXM 

— «B  be  trae.     Tbe  scepliail  idiols  of  tbe  pla;r  pretend 

r.     He  is  msaand  thai  this  contains  Cl^^patTS'^  tear 

k?    M^i^Bi  eiKkud?  recog:at3Ml  it.     "  Whal  a  bin^F  tear!  "  he 


f" 


plw  ib  Mb  >Mlfc  a  VQtdi^  Imp.  larhicJl  ti:*  «-ul^r  cy«s  mi^ 

Hb  Hodtek  ite  dkmb  cenUy :  ' '  pipes  to  ibe  spirit  diiiies  of 

Al  hs.  Wmnn  Tell's  cap  u  praduoed     The 

cat  the  rim  fnm  a  nwdoi)  hat,  lod  (daec  tbe 

bc^ias  Ihe  akaosi  finest  |aec«  of  Acting  th^i):  i  ever  witnessed 

C141  of  TUL  wlik  coeAisiOD  and  rtrveroice.     He  places  it 

finprnm^  taBer  a  tbe  act  of  crowDing  himself.     Sewn  be 

t  MiJaj  :  and  arters  upoa  his  dreadful  taisk^     He  wei^ 

be  n-iei  ibe  miJw  <d  the  bow.  the  e!a;$ticity  of  the  stHag ;  and  finally, 

be  pBBiLs  tbe  arrow  to  f)y4.  and  IooIb  Foi^Drard  fit  tbe  same  time 

Tn  hcsr  ibe  tma^  you  see  the  hero's  knJttod  rprehead.  his  eacernas; 

hii  raiTT  brow,  bis rekxiiif  smile,  and  aie  satlsfiedtfau  tbe 

wiu]  1 — K  is  dMkak  to  paaM  ia  wor^  this  earaordiDary  perfannanoe^  irtikll  I  haw 

-.  bv  yv«  led  ikai  s  b  PiMOCPdeBL     Yoa  diink  of  Sagittariiu,  in  tbe 

ode  td  Ibe  Zocbae ;  y««  wn^fcia  dm  «Rfae^  »  u  (^  aA  Ge&csa :  you  are  re- 

'  Aai  LteMdL  Ibe  SOA  of  Hafar.  wJaafaftl  aboat  the  Jodaeao  deserts  and  became  in 


cfa 
■hAh 

Fagc  IM,  ttnc  9.     "  7%«r«  (^  otOic  «afo  .  . 

Tben  ^ke  aatic  sits 
^"'^tf  bis  «ato  and  gnmun^  at  bi-t  poaipr 

"Ricbard  11..  "  Act  III.,  Scene  a.  lines  Tte.  163. 

P»ge  I4«,  line  e4.  £4t^m.  Thi»  would  probabtv  be  John  Edwin 
the  Elder  (1749-1790),  But  Joha  Edwin  the  Yotinijirer  (176S-1S05) 
might  have  been  meant.  He  wu  well  knowri  in  Nlpperkin,  one  of 
Mtrnden's  puts. 

Pige  U8,  line  SJJ.  FaHey  .  .  .  Knijht  .  .  .  Linton,  ChArles 
Farley  (1771-1859),  mainly  ktiowa  ms  the  deviser  of  Covent  Garden 
pantomimea  (see  pajre  44S) ;  Edward  Knight  (I77*-I826),  an  eccentric 
little  comedian;  John  Listen  (1776  ?-1 8+6),  whose  mock  biography 
Lamb  wrote  (see  Vol.  L,  pftge  248).  In  his  paper  (if  it  be  Ms)  on 
Munden's  farewell  Lamb  speaks  of  his  *'  bouquet  of  fiices." 

Page  148,  line  Sp.     Suett.     See  note  on  pa|re  S9^. 

Page  1+9,  line  1,  Sir  Christapher  Cwrry  .  .  .  Old  Domton.  Sir 
Christopher  in  "Inkle  and  Yarico/'  by  the  younger  Colman  ;  Old 
Domton  in  Holcroft's  "  Road  to  Ruin. " 

Page  1+9,  line  11,  Fight  with  hi$  oii*n  shadotv — "smsj".  Prob- 
ably a  recollection  of  "  King  Lear  "  where  Edgar  speaks  of  coursinj^  his 
own  shadow  (Aet  III.,  Scene  4,  line  58),  and  agaiti  cries,  "  Dolphin, 
my  boy,  ray  boy,  sessa  !  let  him  trot  by" — line  104.  Sc^asa  is  an  inter. 
jection.  In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  we  have)  *' Let  the  world 
alide^  aeua  ] " 

Page  149,  litie  IS.  The  Cobbler  of  PtASton,  A  play,  founded 
on  '*Thc  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  by  Charles  Johnson,  written  in   1716. 
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Page    149,    Une    ei.      Fmeli,      Henry   Fuaeli,  the   painter  (1741- 
1 835). 


THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Page  151.     Pheface. 

London  Magasinej  January,  IS"^;!,  where  it  was  entitled  "A  Char' 
jict*r  of  the  late  Elia.  By  a  Friend."  Signed  Phil-EIia.  Lamb  did  not 
reprint  it  for  ten  years,  and  then  with  certain  omissions. 

In  tJie  Lottdon  Magaziite  the  "  Character  "  began  thua  ; — 

^b  "A  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  ELiA 

^V  "  BY    A    FRIEND 

^M     "Thift  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  In  a  declining 

B^way,  hath  at  length  paid  his  final  tribute  to  nature.     He  just  lived  long 

^*  enough  (it  was  what  he  wished)   to  see   his   papers  collected   into  a 

Tolnme.     The  pages  of  the  Lonikjn  Maoazine  will  henceforth  know 

him  no  more, 

"Exactly  at  twelve  last  night  his  queer  spirit  departed,  and  the  bcUs 
of  Saint  Bride's  rang  him  out  with  the  old  year.  The  mournful  vibra- 
tions were  caught  in  the  dining-room  of  his  friends  T.  and  H. ;  and  the 
company,  assembled  there  to  welcome  in  another  First  of  January, 
checked  their  carousals   in  mid-mirth  and  were  ailent.     Janus  wept. 

The  gentle  P^ r.  in  a  whisper,  signified  his  intention  of  devoting  an 

Elegj' ;  and  Allan  C ,  nobly  forgetful  of  his  countrymen's  wrongs, 

vowed  a  Memoir  to  his  maneSt  full  and  friendly  as  a  Tale  of  Lyddal- 
cro«s." 

Elia  had  just  been  published  when  this  paper  appeared,  and  it  was 
probably  Lamb's  serious  intention  to  stop  the  seriM.  He  was,  how- 
erCTj  prevailed  to  continue.  T,  and  H.  were  Taylor  &  Hessey  (see 
page  302),  the  owners  of  the  London  Magazine,  Janus  was  Janus 
Weathercock,  Thomas  Griffiths  Waiuewrlght ;  P— — r  was  Bryan  Waller 
■Procter,   or    Barry  Cornwall,  who  afterwards   wrote    Lamb's  life,  and 

'Allan  C was  Allan  Cunningham,  who  called  himself  "Nalla"  in 

the  London  Magazine.      "The  Twelve  Tales  of  Lyddal  Cross"  ran 
serially  in  the  magazine  in  182$. 

Page  151,  line  2J.  A  former  Essay,  In  the  London  Magazi7ie 
"hia  third  essay,"  referring  to  "Christ's  Hospital  Five  and  Thir^ 
Years  Ago"  (page   12). 

Page  152,  line  I.  My  late  friend.  The  opening  sentences  of  this 
paragraph  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  modelled,  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  essay,  upon  Sterne's  character  of  Yorick  in  Tristrarn  Shandy, 
Vol.  L,  Chapter  XI.     Compare  the  following  description  of  Yorick  : — 

But,  in  plain  truth,  he  was  i.  man  uahaQkmefed  and  unpractised  in  tbe  world,  and  was 
■Itogeliier  as  indiscrc'jt  and  foolish  on  every  other  subject  of  discourse  where  policy  is 
wont  lo  impress  restraint.  Yorick  had  nO  iraweston  Iwi  onc.  anJ  tliaiwjuwbdl  arose 
Erem  Vac  nature  of  the  deed  spoken  «f ;  wblcb  impmsion  he  would  ustially  tran^tc  into 
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memory,  »o<l  universally  eotnmended  his  eipertness  in  book-keejjiog. 
It  seems  he  was  tlie  inventor  of  some  ledger^  whicli  should  combine 
the  precisioD  and  certainty  of  the  Italian  double  entfy  (1  think  they 
called  it)  with  the  brevity  and  facility  of  aome  newer  German  system — 
but  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  discpvepy.  I  have 
often  heard  him  express  a  warm  regard  for  his  associates  in  ofHce, 
and  how  fortunate  he  considered  himself  in  having  his  lot  thrown  in 
amongst  them.  There  is  more  sense,  more  diacouise,  more  shrewd- 
nes9(  and  even  talent^  among  these  clerks  (he  would  say)  than  in  twice 
the  number  of  authors  by  profesaion  that  I  have  conversed  with.  He 
would  brighten  up  sometimes  upon  the  'old  -days  of  the  India  House/ 
when  he  consorted  with  Woodroffe>  &nd  Wissett,  and  Peter  Corbet  (« 
descendant  and  worthy  representative,  bating  the  point  of  sanctity,  of 
old  jacetious  Bishop  Corbet)^  and  Hoole  who  tramlated  Tasso^  and 
Bartlemy  Brown  whose  father  (God  assoil  him  therefore)  modernised 
Walton — &nd  sly  warm-hearted  old  Jack  Cole  (King  Cole  they  called 
him  in  those  days),  and  Campe,  and  Fombelle — -and  a  world  of  choice 
spirits,  more  than  I  can  remember  to  name,  who  associated  in  those 
day^  with  Jack  Burrell  (the  bon  -vivant  of  the  South  Sea  House),  and 
little  Eyton  (said  to  be  a  /acsimiie  of  Pope — he  was  a  miniature  of 
a  gentleman)  that  was  cashier  under  him,  and  Dan  Voight  of  the 
Custom  House  that  left  the  ^mous  library. 

•'Well,  Elia  is  gone — for  aught  I  knoWj  to  be  reunited  with  them — 

jHmd  these  poor  traces  of  his  pen  are  all  we  have  to  show  for  it.  How 
little  survives  of  the  wordiest  authors  f  Of  all  they  said  or  did  in 
their  lifetime,  a  few  gUtteriiig  words  only !  His  Essays  found  some 
&vourers,  as  they  appeared  separately ;  they  shuffled  their  way  in 
the  crowd  well  enough  singly ;  how  they  will  read,  now  they  are 
brought  together,  is  a  question  for  the  pubUshers,  who  have  thus 
ventured  to  draw  out  into  one  piece  his  *  weaved-up  follies.' 

^L  "  Phil-Elu." 

T^is  passage  calls  for  some  remark.  Cousin  Bridget  was,  of  course, 
Maiy  Lamb, — Lamb  repeatt;d  the  joke  about  his  Worku  in  his  *'Aut^ 
biography  "  (see  Vol,  L,  page  330)  and  in  "The  Superannuated  Man  " 
(see  page  197)-— Some  record  of  certain  of  the  old  clerks  mentioned 
by  Lamb  still  remains  ;  but  I  can  &nd  nothing  of  the  others.  Wbuther 
or  not  Peter  Corbet  really  derived  from  the  Bishop  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  facetious  Bishop  Corbet  was  Richard  Corbet  (I582-ICS5), 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  whose  conviviality  was  famous  and 
who  wrote  the  "Fairies'  Farewell/'  John  Hoole  (l727-liJ03),  who 
translated  Tasfio  and  wrote  the  life  of  Scott  of  Amwell  and  a  number 
■         VOL,  IL— 26 
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anriitnr  at  the  end  of  Us  tiine  at  the 
Elc  ittinA  Blwat   17S5»  when  Lunb  wu  Un  yean 
«D  rnlniiitr  «d  Jaimity  5,  1 79f7»  LAmb  speaka  of  Hook , 


llSa^wmm 


X  of  the  India,  Houae,'    and  sai 
H«gle*a  teaoalatiaii,  "  more  vapid   than 

The  aaodeniiaer  of  Walton    woulid 
<17(M-17I71  wfaoK  cditiOD  of  Tha    Complete   AngUfTfi 
at  ate  wmgge^boa  of  Dr,  Johnaoc     The  phrase 
iaOtn  *"  a  'Ihafcr  iprarr'i ; 


itSi** 


Mr 


MMlmidoK 

faOy? 

EL  *  Ad  IV.,  Scene  i.  linaaaS.  ng. 


Under  the  title  of  '■The  lian'a  Head"  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
the  9B^  iith.  JanMn-,  IMS.  the  editor  wrote  :— 


f-^-oi  tes  lo  %  ^irmdwfi :  tal  if  ke  tw  dead.  «e  bavc  seen  htiD  ifi 
taPB>  "  vfaea  he  t»  woH  lo  «^k : '   ^id  ka  gkts^sJkif  has  prDiuised  i&  ' 
i^BAHx  at  amr  tese  Nvabao.     We  «ere  ^caUr  tempted  to  put  the  Ir 
BkiHtf  "W^*dfVB4K?~ — Bm  a«  ve  kapv  liov  T«c7  maBal  a  Uaiag  it  i 
iSmmam  a>  ^«v  Ih  vtaaomB  fiv  Kieh  a  step,  we  luintd  the  lemptation.     Ma^  i 
hope  «e Hv  Mil.     Tiia  ifte  ha«e oar  ihiilni  napicMttt,  thai  ETn.  poor  ^rotli 
■OK  faqoi  bwiilj  clBdi  bjr.    tlocttjo  wa  bUed  by  one  WiU  ShaJuspeuc. ) 
haads;^'-^liid  SirRQEO' DeCoFerlejtAgeQtr 
V  w^  ^^npioQi  MmumlianoBi     ws  < 
t  mxj  m^  ^  aayecK  «*  b«(  c<inc7  of  EUa'i  deuh !    EIh's  |_ 
it  Ita  (ma,  fat*  a  hii  bom  coost*m3y  «ith  as  abcc  hit  death,  i 
sfl  vntt  far  IB  peaee  of  aiBd    ladeeit  the  am  p«kper  lo  our  pre^eot  Nv 
rfhaj 


taor  aooe 

We  maj  aalelj  awuuH.  Hood  to  hare  written  this.     The  paper 
femd  to  wai  ''R^oiaiigB  on  the  Vew  Yeaj*'i  Comii^  of  Ag«  "  (s 

page  255). 

Elia  s  death  waa  in  &ct  a  joke  with  the  Lotion  Moganne  ataff 
aocne  little  while.      In  addition  to  the  editor's  note  and  Lainb'a  o« 
ohttuaiy  iratice,  the  Januaiy  number  had  a  &i«w(dl  article  from  Janu 
Weathercock  containing  these  passages :- — 

And  first,  then.  Tor  ]OHN  CLAai ;  (vjirst  doth  be  stud  in  tbciixtfa  volume.  "  Pnn 
aaac"  «  Elik  wMtid  call  Ibee.  totat  tbne  bows  alter  the  cloth  was  drava.  — AIhj  !  g 
Qan^sevH'  acain  shaD  thoq  and  be  eoptce  m  those  high  combats,  those  wit-fiehtsl 
Nenr  riaD  hh  CDBMiaaiQaabk  dnucht  cause  tbee  an  after-took  o(  anxiety  iato  the  tAnkard ! 
—no  OHin  shaO  be,  plmanrlr  DMJtoous.  maice  tby  ears  ungle,  and  thy  dkeda  slo^  '  " 
the  anad  of  that  perplEdoc  consiraLinmtfoi !  that  coD\-etit)QDai  gafgin^-bil]  ' 
Gvaanart!  OH  in  the  bittemes  of  thy  heirt  thou  curserdst  Lindley  Murray  by  all  L2k:  ^^>. 
-^Npt  oooe  a^aiD  shail  thy  ^weetly^mnplc  Doric  phnue  and  accent  hfget  tb^  odious  f*'^ 
Thcti  GDayen  imbibe  ihy  ale  ia  peace,  aad  defy  PrLadaa  uodudwd.— f  or  Prucian's  champion 
a  gtme—EliA  u  gotK  T— Little  didst  thou  thirilc  that  evenine  would  be  the  last,  trbea  thou 
aiid  I,  and  two  or  three  loarB,  Messer  Brunetto,  Dugdale  Redivrvm,  T — — .  that  antboy 
Cicero,  parbed  with  the  hamaoity- Loving  Ou  beoeath  the  chaste  beaios  of  the  watery 
moon,  warmed  with  his  hearty  qheer^the  fragrant  xleam  of  his  " g*t^  f-l.uit," — his 
uvoury  coavtrsation.  and  the  genuine  good  nature  of  hia  cmisin  Brtd^t  ^Idio;  all.  Therr 
wu  something  solemn  \n  tht  manner  of  ourclaspmf  palms,— ii  uku  fim  "hands  rautxt,' 
thei;  "hands  acrusa.." — That  ume  party  shall  oever  meet  again  I — But  panitm,  graaom 
Spirit !  that  I  thjs.  but  parenthetically,  memorize  thee — ^yet  a  few  more  lines  s|»4t  i^w 
10  thy  m^cat  embalmed  remembrance.     R«st  thi^n  awbUe  !  ,   .  ■ 

Bui  Eua'S  ghost  i&  impaticat. 

Vet  whst  can  I  say  of  thee  taore  than,  all  know  ?  that  thou  hadtt  the  fslatf  of  i 
boy,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  man ; — as  gentle  a  bean  as  erver  seni  tear?  lo  the  eye^  — 
Marry  I  ibe  great   bile  would  sometiaes  ^ip  trrtt  hla  bot^gue*  Up;  thcti  would  ha  t^ 
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k  Wit.  ind  look  more  sweetly  for  the  nddAnce. — Hdw  wittily  wciuld  be  imsCuJce  yo^r 
DMUiiiiK,  and  pui  in  a  coocett  meat  stfasoiiably  out  of  season!— Hi&  ulk  wiihouE 
aflectation  was  compiessed.  like  his  beloved  Elizabethans,  even  unto  obscuriiy ; — like 
grains  of  fine  gold,  his  sentences  would  beat  out  ^nto  whole  sheets.  T  aay^  "without 
aAeoUtton,"  for  he  was  not  the  blind-hraLn«d  man  to  Censure  in  othershis  own  vice.— -Truly 
'^without  aifectalion,"  for  nothing  rubbed  him  the  wrong;  way  «□  much  a5  prttime ; — then 
the  (parks  ftew  about  1 — Yet.  tbougb  he  would  strip  and  whip  &oundt/  such  beggars  in 
tcItci  rags,  the  tbong  nrrer  flew  in  the  face  of  a  wise  moderation  to  do  her  any  bunT^  He 
bad  small  men^oD  spurious  fame  ^  and  a  caustic  observation  on  the  /asktan  far  men  of 
gmiHi  {vuSgarly  so  teiTned)  wa^  a  standing  dish  h— he  conit^nded  tliat  several  of  our  minor 
talcnis,  who  now  cmiilat^  Byrqn^  Col^rid^^  and  tbe  old  Dramatists,  had,  fifty  years  a^, 
r^ted  contented  s^itetlites  to  old  SylvMuus  Urban^tranquil  imitators  of  /ohnson  and 
Goldsmith.  Ooe  of  ibe%  t^uoliog.  arrcgant  ephemera  was  particularly  odious  to  tlitti — 
(iD  one  species  of  bis  scribblinf  be  resemblelb  a  ^It  chimney' sweeper— in  another  a  blow- 
Qy:— this  is  my  remark).  Sometimes  would  he  defame.  "  after  a  son."  bis  printed  (not 
painted)  m^resscs, 

"As  perplexed  lovers  use 

At  a  need,  when  in  despair. 

To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair  ; 

Or  m  part  but  to  express 

That  exceeding  comdiness 

Which  their  fancies  doiii  so  strike, 

Tbey  borrow  language  of  dislike. 

' '  No  otber  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  nqt  rightly  wd| 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 


*'  FuttuitU  i9  7V*d«ft" 


Sir  Thomas  Brosvn  wa$  a  "  bosom  cronie"  of  his — so  was  Burton,  and  old  Fuller.  In 
fcis amorous  vein  be  dallied  with  that  peerleu  Oucbeu  of  many-folio  odour;— ind  with 
the  tHy<<^y  comedis  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  be  induce]  light  dreams.  He  would 
deliver  crittcal  touches  on  these  like  one  inspired ;  but  ii  was  goocl  to  let  him  choose  bis 
own  game  :^lf  another  b^'g:in,  even  on  the  icknowkdged  pets,  he  was  liable  to  interrupt 
— flr  rather  append,  iaa  moiJt  djtficuU  to  defini:,  whether  .xsmisapprehensive  or  raiwbievom 

Oat  nighty  at  C '5+  the  abovt  dram.ilJic  parlneTs  wctti  the  temporary  subject  of  ch.^l, 

Mr.  *  *  *  commended  the  paisioQ  and  haughty  style  of  a  tragedy  {I  don't  know  which  of 
them],  but  was  instantly  taken  up  by  Elia ;  who  told  him,  "  Tittii  was  nolhlngH — the  lyrics 
were  the  high  things — tfte  lyrics ! " — and  so  having  stricken  *  *  *  with  some  amaze— Iw 
cocjclurled  with  a  brief  Intense  eulogy  on  the  "  LitUc  Thief!"  [Beaumont  and  Fletchern 
■Nijght  Walkei"]. 

He  bad  likewise  two  perversities — a  dislike  to  all  German  literamre.— by  which  Ian- 
fuaj^  be  was,  I  Mieve,  scnipulottsly  intact ; — the  other  was  a  most  vehement  assertion  of 
equality  between  Harrington  and  Fairfai,  as  translators.— Venial  aberrations  I  I  know  of 
DO  others. 

His  death  was  somewhat  sudden:  J^  ^^  ^as  not  without  wormy  forebodings.  Some 
of  these  be  expressed,  as  yon  may  recolleci,  Deur  Proprietor  1  at  your  hoBpknble  table,  the 

of  Last .  I  accompanied  him  home  at  rather  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  being 

henignantly  invited  to  enicf,  I  enti'red.  His  smoking  materials  were  re.idy  on  the  table, — 
I  cannot  smoke,  and  thereforr.  during  the  exh.iustlon  of  a  pipe,  I  soothed  my  nerves  with  a 
singk:  tiunbl«  of  *  *  '  and  n-ater.  He  rCturred  several  times  lohis  sensation oT  appFOOCh- 
big  de&iJ]— not  gloomdy— but  as  a  retirement  from  businens,— a  pleiisant  journey  to  a 
mnnier  climate.  The  serene  solemnity  of  his  voice  overcame  me; — the  tt-ars  poured  thick 
ftom  their  well-beftds — I  tried  to  tally  myself  and  him--but  my  throat  swelled— and  stopped 
my  words. 

His  pipe  had  gone  emt— he  held  it  to  the  flame  of  ibe  oindle— but  in  vaiit. 

It  was  empiyl— his  mifid  bad  been  wandering.  He  smiled  placidly  and  knocked  out 
thcaabGi — "even  so  silently,"  said  he,  "  may  my  nery  spark  steal  from  its  vehicle  of  ashes 
and  clay  \ " 

1  felt  oppres9ed'«many  things  had  contributed  lately  to  break  and  daunt  my  once 
clasiie  sptnt. — I  rose  to  go — he  shook  mc  by  the  hand  ; — neither  of  tis  ipoke— with  that  I 
went  my  way — and  /  iaw  fiim  no  mvjref — 

How  mndi  is  lost  to  this  miserable  world — which  knew  him  not  while  it  possessedihim  ] 
^J  knew  him— I.  who  am  left  to  weep.^EIheu  I  EUan  t  Vale  I 

'  Somewhere  in  Fuller. 
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Br  tbjr  imaginaUoa  have  been  brou^bt 
Over  my  spiriL      From  Lh«  ^Iden  time 
Of  Authorship  thy  Patent  shouM  be  dited^ 
And  Ibou  with  Marvcll,  Browne,  3.nd  BurlDn,  mated. 

In  the  number  for  March,  1833,  under  "The  Lion's  Head,"  wm 
this  further  announcement;^ — 

Elia  is  ftoi  dead  !— Wc  thought  a*  mocb^wid  ■even  hinted  our  thought  ip  (he  nmnber 
for  Jantiary.  The  following  letter  declaring  Elia's  fcxisi«ice  i$  in  hi$  owq  hajidskTittng;, 
■ad  was  left  by  hts  own  hand.     Wc  oevcr  »w  a  man  so  extrcmdy  alive,  as  be  was,  to  the 

*'  Elia  returns  his  thanks  ta  the  facetious  Jadus  Weathercc^k,  who, 
during  his  late  unavoidable  excursion  to  the  Isles  of  Sarlt,  Guemsey 
and  Jersey,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  plot  a  «bam  account  of 
hta  death ;  and  to  impose  upon  the  town  a  posthumous  Essay,  signed 
by  his  Ghost— which,  how  like  it  is  to  any  of  the  undoubted  Essays 
of  the  author,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  his  volume  Just 
published.  One  or  two  former  papers,  with  his  signaturCj  which  are 
not  re-printed  in  the  volume,  he  has  reason  to  believe  were  pte&sant 
foj^eries  t^  the  same  ingeniotis  hand." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  joke  of  Lamb's,  for  Wainewrlght  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  essay  named — "  Rejoicings  on  the  New  Year's  Coming 
of  Age."     Nor  did  Lamb  visit  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  list  of  "  Books  lately  published  "  in  the  January  number  of  the 
magazine  contained  an  announcement  of  Elia,  in  one  volume^  post 
8vo,  9s.  6d. 


Page  153.     Blakcsmooh  (N  H sHtBc. 

London  Magaaine,  September,  1824. 

With  this  essay  Lamb  made  his  reappearance  in  the  magazine,  after 
eight  months'  absence. 

By  Blakesmoor  Lamb  meant  Blakesware,  the  manor-house  near  Wid- 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  his  grandxaother,  Mary  Field,  had  been 
housekeeper  for  many  years.  Compare  the  essay  "Dream-Children,"^ 
page  100. 

Blakesw&re,  which  was  built  by  Sir  Francis  L^venthorpe  about  l640, 
became  the  property  of  the  Plumers  in  l68S,  being  then  purchased  by 
John  Plumer,  of  New  Windsor,  who  died  in  1718.  It  descended  to 
William  Plumer,  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  after- 
wards for  Hertfordshire,  who  died  in  1767,  and  was  presumably  Mrs, 
Field's  first  employer.  His  widow  and  the  younger  children  remained 
at  Blak^wnre  until  Mrs,  Plumer's  death  in  1 778,  but  the  eldest  son» 
William  Plumer,  moved  at  once  to  Gilaton,  a  few  miles  east  of  Blakes- 
ware,  a  mansion  which  for  a  long  time  was  eonfused  with  Blakesware 
by  commentators  on  Lamb^  This  William  Plumer,  who  was  M.P.  for 
Lewes,  for  Hertfordshire,  and  6naI1y  for  HighamFerrers.and  a  governor 
[of  Christ's  Hospital,  kept  up  Blakesware  ader  his  mother's  death  in 
JI77H  (when  Lamb  was  three)  exactly  as  before,  but  it  remained  empty 


NOTES 


Ae  imatttB  nfedcr  h^.     Mn.  Picld  beame 
9t  ik^m  Lu^  ajs  hi  "  Draun-Childmi/' 
«f  her  ipKBdcLildren  when  tfaej  visited 
ii~l79^  whok  I^aab  ««s  «rvent«en. 

I  I8SS;  aged  fci^htT'^ix,  hsving  app&re£itl]r 

v^  i.uuUuncd  M  Gilxton,  thtd  Bkk«cvaK 

of  iliiiiitniiM  wbiefa  At  ocice  wu  begun* 

aHonBidi  ■irrifrt  a  Mr.   Lewm^  Rod 

Wud  (IT$5-IM6),  utiwr  of  Tremame  and  other 

•f  Hmmii  TTiiil.  and  may  be  kmI  of,  to- 

of  G&ltti  HoMB,  in  P.  G.  Patmorc's  My 


ttf  I^Mb't  PV%*"»*T*,  of  irfaich  ■  picture  is 

page*  bat  s  Ifev  Mamdi,  beneath  which  are  bridu 

tbe  icat  of  Sir  Mutm  GoiMlin,  19  a 


Mat  «r  Blai 


&&■  unt  'WrvrBKD 


quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  old  «ne,  high  oo  the  hill.  Id  Lamb's  day 
0ns  hillside  was  kaown  u  tbe  Wildemtfss,  and  where  eiow  is  turf  were 
foaroal  walks  with  clipped  yew  hedges  and  here  and  there  a  statue. 
Tbe  stream  of  which  be  speaks  is  the  Ashe,  mnning  close  by  the  walk 
of  the  pld  boose.  Standing  there  now^  Among  the  trees  which  mark 
its  site,  it  ift  easy  to  reconstruct  the  past  aa  described  in  the  essay. 
The  above  map  of  Blakesware  and  Widford  has  been  prepared  for  me 
by  Miss  M.  C.  G.  Jackson. 

The  Twelve  Casars,  the  tapestry  and  other  more  notable  possessions 
of  Blakesware,  although  moved  to  Gilston  on  the  demolition  of  Blakes- 
ware,  are  there  no  longer,  and  their  present  destination  is  a  mystery. 
Gilston  was  pulled  down  in  185S,  following  upon  a  sale  by  auction. 
when  ail  its  treasures  were  dispersed.  Some,  I  have  discovered,  were 
bought  by  the  eoterprising  tenant  of  the  old  Rye  House  Inn  at  Brox- 
boume,  but  absolute  identification  of  anything  now  teema  imposaible. 
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BUkesware  ia  «gam  deacribed  m  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  in  Mary 
Lamb's  story  of  "  The  Young  M&hometani  "  (see  Vol.  III.).  There  the 
Twelve  Css&rs  are  spoken  of  ah  hanging  on  the  wdll,  aa  if  they  were 
medallions  ;  but  Mr.  E.  S.  Bawlby  teUa  me  that  he  perfectly  remembers 
the  TweUe  Coesars  at  Gilston,  about  1350,  as  busts,  just  as  Lamb  says. 
In  "  Rosamund  Gmy "  (sec  VoL  I„  page  25)  Lamb  describes  the 
Blakeswape  wilderness.  See  also  notes  to  "The  Last  Peach,"  Vol.  L, 
pf^e  50 1 ,  to  "  Dream-Children  "  in  this  volume,  page  377,  and  to  "  Going 
or  Gone/'  Vol.  V.,  page  319. 

Lamb  has  other  references  to  BLakesware  and  the  irrevocability  of 
bis  happiness  there  as  a  child,  in  his  l«tten.  Writing  to  Southey  on 
October  31,  1799,  he  says  ;— 

"  Dear  Southey, — I  have  but  just  got  yoiu'  letter,  being  returned 
from  Herts,  where  I  have  passed  a  few  red-letter  days  with  much 
pleasure.  I  would  describe  the  county  to  you,  as  you  have  done  by 
Devonshire  ;  but  alas  !  I  am  a  poor  pen  at  that  same.  I  could  tell 
you  of  an  old  house  with  a.  tapestry  bedroom,  the  'Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon '  eompofiing  one  pannel,  and  '  Actson  spying  Diana  naked '  the 
other.  I  could  tell  of  an  old  marble  hall,  with  Hogarth's  prints,  and 
the  Roman  Cs^sars  in  marble  hung  round.  1  could  tell  oi  a  wilderness, 
and  of  a  village  church,  and  where  the  bones  of  my  honoured  grandara 
lie ;  but  there  are  feelings  which  refu-se  to  be  translated,  sulky 
aborigines,  which  will  not  be  naturalised  In  another  soil.  Of  this 
nature  are  old  &mily  faces,  and  scenes  of  infancy/' 

And  again,  to  Bernard  Barton,  in  August,  1827  ; — 
"  Vou  have  well  described  your  old-fashioned  grand  patemall  Hall, 
la  it  not  odd  that  every  one's  earliest  recollections  are  of  some  such 
place,  [  bad  my  Blakesware  (Blakesmoor  in  the  '  London ').  Nothing 
fillsa  child^s  mind  like  a  large  old  Mansion  .  .  ,  better  if  uti-  or  parti- 
ally ^occupied  ;  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  the 
County  and  Justices  of  the  Quorum.  Would  I  were  buried  in  the 
peopled  solitude  of  one,  with  my  feelings  at  7  years  old  T 

"Those  marble  busts  of  the  Emperora,  they  seem'd  as  if  they  were 
to  stand  for  ever,  as  tbey  had  stood  from  the  living  days  of  Rome,  in 
that  old  Marble  Hall^  and  I  to  partake  of  their  permanency ;  Eternity 
was,  while  I  thought  not  of  Time<  But  he  thought  of  me,  and  they 
are  toppled  down,  and  corn  covers  the  spot  of  the  noble  old  Dwelling 
and  itfi  princely  gardens.  I  feel  like  a  grasshopper  that  chirping  about 
the  grounds  escaped  his  scythe  only  by  my  littleness.  Kv'n  now  he 
is  whetting  one  of  hts  smallest  razors  to  clean  wipe  me  out,  perhaps. 
Well !  " 

Writing  to  Barton  in  August,  1  S^4,  concerning  the  present  essay. 
Lamb  de«eribes  it  as  a  "  (utile  effort  ,  .  .  '  wrung  from  me  witb  slow 
pain '." 

Page  155,  lines  2-6.  Ovid.  The  Metarryifrphos^  relate  (Book  IIL) 
how  Acl«eon,  for  daring  to  behold  Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing, 
was  changed  to  a  stag  and  bunted  to  death.      In  Book  Vt.  we  have 
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^f*  US^bK 


_  AfoBo  to  «  ocmtGit  of  muaical 
»  a^  ac  Uio;  and  Apvllo  WB. 
'  T.  Iff*.  Baku,  TWte  was  a  tnonted  n»m  it 
^  ^My***  '^^  '^  &HO«*  Mn.  Battle  (see  pa^ 
■■i  fnAiUf  doe  to  m.  widden  vhimsae^  napalie. 
^ftiMftnihiB"  tlia    Mn,   Field  oocapicd  thit 

M.     Gidi  /wiiwy  no»t.     Andrev  Uaivell  vgiio. 
*'t7paa    A|^lctoB    Hdase,"      The    pii&Hu«tion  in 
lB7t,  difcit  CMMdmUy. 
Si.     'AtHVyMlL*'     Tins  wmA  not  the  motto  of  the 


m  rm 


IS6,] 


In  ft  itttcr  to  Coleridge 
ttkeBOBoiiigaf  DuMEtu:  a  modem  &bepherd, 
i't  iheep.     .€gon  is  the  oune  Ibr  a  ahepberd 
I  ^"^tirB  Itiiflf—  nd  in  TWoaitm. 

Hp  ISSi,  Kk  J5.     7k«  Wb  e^  LmmIii.     See  Lamb's  Bonnet  **Oii 
•^  Pn  ilj    Nmm,"  TcL  v.,  pigc  41.      lAiab's  &ther  came  from 


r^  IS6^  wA  iboL     n««ff  6U  W s.     Lamb  thas  disguised  the 

mamtminmaef.  He  ce«ld  tiot  have  meant  Wards,  for  Robert  Ward 
^bd  aei  ^wy  WUSsh  Ptamer  a  widow  tiU  {out  years  after  thJ«  essay 
waa  pivfted. 

Pi^c  1J7,  Ibc  1.  (Tom  odvt.  In  tfae  i^owlon  Magaxine  Lamb  had 
written  ^  tnvcned." 

n^ge  l5T,IiBe7>     TdUmB 3>Hirs  AaiV.    Hertfordshire,    I  t^jmat 

fad  UmI  j^vw  iMir  a*  eomnon  in  this  county.  It  is  in  Norfolk— « 
StamHamiriam  k|g>cj — bat  Lamb  La  not  here^  as  in  ''  Dreatn^Chtldren  " 
^■ee  fttgt  S7T\  eodeamorioff  to  ooafuse  these  eotintie^. 

P^  157.  line  8.     Mw  Alice,     See  note  on  page  377. 

F^  157,  lane  9-  Mildrtd  Elia,  I  i^»  U.  After  these  worda,  in 
llw  Lomiom  Magaama,  came  thia  passage  ;— 

^FraiB  ber,  and  from  cny  passion  for  her — for  [  first  Iea.med  love 
froia  a  ptctnre — Bridget  took  the  hint  of  those  pretty  whimsical  liDCSr 
which  thou  nuyH  see,  if  haply  thou  haat  never  seen  them.  Reader,  in 
the  mai^gin.'  Bot  my  Mildred  grew  not  oldj  like  the  inuginaiy 
Helen." 
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On  sighA  I've  f«d»  your  seam  rar  brewl : 
I  pemfa  now  you  kind  are  grcmm. 

"Can  1,  wbo  loved  mj  beloved 

But  for  ibe  scorn  '  wu  in  her  «re,' 
Can  1  be  moved  for  my  beloved, 

When  she  returns  me  sigh  for  sigh? 

'*  In  ^taldy  pride^  by  my  bedside, 

Higb-bom  Helen's  portrait  hung; 
Deal  lo  my  pfaise.  my  mourtifiiS  lay* 

Are  niglitty  to  the  portrait  &unj[. 

"To  that  t  w«p,  nor  ever  sleep, 

CoinplAiaing  all  aight  Long  to  ber. — 

Helen,  grown  old.  no  longer  cold, 
Said—'  you  to  all  men  1  prefer.' " 

This  ballad,  written  in  gentle  ridicule  of  Lamb's  affecUon  for  the 
Blakesware  portrait^  and  Mary  Lamb's  first  known  poem,  wa»  printed 

^^1  the  John  Woodvil  volume,  18012,  and  in  the  Work*t  181S, 

^V   I^e  157.     Poor  Relat}onb, 
^^     London  Magazine,  May,  1823. 

Page  15H,  line  5.  A  death's  head  at  your  banqitet,  Releiring  to 
the  Egyptian  custom  of  carrying  a  skeleton  through  the  room  at  a 
feast  to  remind  the  feastets  of  their  necresgary  end. 

Page  15Bt  line  6.  Agathodts'  poL  The  father  of  Agathocle*!, 
tyrant  of  Syracuae,  was  a  potter. 

Page  158,  Un«  6,  Mordecai  .  .  ,  Latarus*  See  Esther  iii.  2  and 
Luke  xv).  30. 

Page  158j  line  7.  A  lion  .  .  .  a  frog  ...  a  Jly.  See  I  Kings  Kiii. 
S4 ;  Exodus  viii.  S,  6  ;  Ecclesiastes  x.  K 

Page  158,  line  8.     A  moU  .  .  .     See  Matthew  vii.  3. 

Page  158,  line  9.     Th&  one  thing  not  TieedfuU     See  Luke  %.  +2, 

Page  158,  line  10.  The  hail  in  harvest.  Pt^sihly  a  reference  to 
Proverbs  xxvi.  I. 

Page  158,  line  10.  A  pound  of  sweet.  After  these  words,  in  the 
Jjondon  ATo^ofin^,  came  one  more  descriptive  clause-^''  the  bore  par 
txcellence^" 

Page  158,  line  30.  Tide-waiter.  A  custom-houae  officer  who  boards 
vessels  as  the  tide  brings  them  into  port. 

Page  159,  hti«  -8.  Aliquando  su^aminandus  eraU  "It  waa 
necessary  to  put  the  drag  on  sometimes."  "Tanta  illi  erat  velocita* 
orationis  ut  vitium  fieret,  Itaque  D.  Augustus  optime  dixit  Aterim 
no5<er  suffiaminandus  est  "  (Seneca).  "  Such  was  his  rapidity  of  speech 
that  it  passed  into  a  defect.  And  so  Augustus  of  blessed  memoty 
well  observed,  '  Our  friend  At^rius  needs  the  dray,'  " 

Page  159,  line  37.  Bichard  Amlet,  Esq.  In  «  The  Confederacy  "  by 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh — a  favourite  part  of  John  Palmer's  (see  the  essay 
"On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,"  page  1*0). 

''age   i60,  line  3,      Poor  W *      in  the  Key  Lamb  identifiei 
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Page  l6S,  line  38.  Jaek  Banniiter.  Se«  note  on  p&g«  $94-.  Hia 
greatest  parts  were  pot  those  of  cowards ;  but  his  Bob  Acres  was  jtisilj' 
&nw>u».  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Tony  Lumpkin  wert  perhaps  his 
chief  triumphs.     He  left  the  sta^e  in  1815, 

Page  l64,  line  55.  Oatty.  Henry  Gattie  (1774-1^4.4),  famous  for 
old^mnn  parts,  notably  Monsieur  Morbleu  in  MoncrietTs  "  Monsieur 
Toiiwn."  He  was  also  the  best  Dr.  Caius,  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor/'  of  his  time.  He  left  the  stage  in  IHS.^,  and  settled  down 
as  a  tobacconist  and  raconteur  at  Oxford. 

Page  l64,  line  !^0.  Mr.  EToery.  John  Emery  (1777-1823),  the 
best  impersonator  of  countrymen  in  bis  day.  Zekiel  Homespun  in 
Colman'a  "Heir  at  Ijaw"  was  one  of  his  ijreat  parts.  Tyke  was  in 
Morton's  "School  of  Reform,"  produced  in  1805,  and  no  one  has  ever 
played  it  so  well.     He  also  pluyed  Caliban  with  success. 

Page  165,  line  11,     Osric.     In  "Haiolet." 

page  165,  line  31,  A  very  judicious  actor.  This  actor  I  have  not 
identified.  Benjamin  Wrench  (1778-1841?)  was  a  dashing  comedian,  a 
Wyndham  of  his  day.     In  "Free  and  E^iy"  he  played  Sir  John  Freeman. 


Page  166.     To  THE  Shade  of  Elliston. 

Englishman  s  Magazine,  August,  183 1,  where  it  formed,  with  the 
following  essay,  one  article,  under  the  title  *'  Reminiscences  of  Elliston." 

Robert  William  Elliston  (1774-1831),  actor  and  m&na^r,  famous 
for  his  stage  lovers,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  His  Charles  Surface 
was  said  to  be  unequalled,  and  both  in  Hotspur  and  Hamlet  he  was 
great.  His  last  performance  was  in  Juae,  1831,  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death. 

Page  166,  line  5.  Wild  oats,  A  reference  to  O'Keeffe's  comedy 
of  that  name,  in  which  Elliston  played  Rover. 

Page  166,  line  15.  Palace  0/  Dainty  D&vices.  There  is  an  Elizabethan 
poetical  raiscelUny  entitled  Th6  Paradise  of  Dainty  DeviceSy  1A76. 

Page  166,  line  35.  "  Up  tkither  .  .  ."  Milton's  lines  (Paradise  Lost^ 
III.,  445-438)  run:— 

Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew 

Of  all  things  irn-nsttory  and  vain,  when  vo 

With  Vitnity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men  : 

Bolii  a|i  things  v^m,  and  nil  whp  on  vain  thin^ 

Built  their  fond  bopes  of  elory  or  lasting  rame^ 

Or  happiness  in  this  dt  th  other  life  ; 

All  who  have  their  r^^ward  on  cunh,  the  fmits 

Or  painful  smperstiiion  and  blind  teal, 

Nmighi  seeking  hut  the  prai*?  of  men.  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  tbeir  deeds ; 

Ail  th'  unaccomplished  works  q(  NaiurB*^  hand, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  tnijct. 

Dissolved  on  Enriji.  flc*t  htiher,  and  in  vain. 

Till  final  di^Sohilion,  wander  here. 

Something  of  the  satne  idea  was  expressed  by  Lamb  eighteen  years 
earlier  in  the  prologue  to  Coleridge's  Metfiorse  (V<il.  V,,  page  iS5). 

Page  166,  line  S-'i.  Thy  Regent  Planet.  Alluding  to  Elliston'fl 
eccentricitits  and  follies^ 
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Pigr  iCI^fiKSa.    Ff*amwi]^FkaitUuif.     See thk aotig io 

Mcnr  Wf««  mi  Wiiiifaia.*'  Act  V.^  Soenc  5. 
P^  i67,  feae  IIl     i  k  Fofpmgtam.    tn  Vanbn^h'i  "  fieUpK." 
n^  167,  &K  ».    Otf  nraeiM  florpw.    Ophens,  vbo  dtotmed 

ClwM  to  deep  by  Ifae  Mvic  of  hit  lyn. 
tt^lS7,mdt,    Pm*  ttpmtA  liiiiiiM.     "A  |Mire  Azid  dear  sooL" 
hge  I<f7.  &K  SO.     J^fctrf—wf^tM.     Oik  of  tW  jod^es  of  bell. 

Ha  liathiij  vere  Uhoi  aad  Fupcds. 

nwe  l€7,We9.    JfaJw—»n«ffir>,     Mednn's  locks  wer^chjuigcd 

Abb  vAil^B  B£  d^^obar  AdSW  WA  of  bBBL 

"  Utmy  v.,"  Act  L.  Scene  I.  Iffleag^ag. 

!■  Ar  Jbfinta«i*«  Jfifnii'mi  tbe  crtide  endeti  after  "  PUudilo, 
e«  Taleto"  ^I  pne  aad  mj  ftvtweU"),  with;  "Tbj  friend  upon 

Tbe  article  ns  ^gncd  Mr.  H.,  the  point  bang  that  Elli^ton  hsd 
pliij«d  Hr.  H.  M  Dkwy  Lane  in  Lamb's  nnlacky  fiuce  of  that  nune 
te  I806. 


Sre  aotr  at  the  hemi  «C  "  To  the  Shade  of  Ellicton  '  above. 

P^t  l6$>  hue  4^     iff  &r$t  mirvdmtiem.     This  pa^agnph   vju  a 

IbrtMntf  m  the  Bmfimkmmtt  JfflfUfiM;     EIllAtot^  vcoordm^  to  the 

mi  hte  Iv  Guuigi.  Kafmondr  which   have  Lennb's   phiaie, 

mi  oace  CMbadied  ipititi  **  for  motto^  opened  a.  circulatiai: 

«l  LBMHtegtoa  in  the  aame  of  his  aans  William  ajid  Heaay, 

«ttd  •vrrrd  thefv  himself  al  times. 
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Possibly  Lamb  was  visiting  Charles  Chambers  at  Leamington  when 
lie  saw  Elitstoti,  That  he  did  see  htm  there  we  know  from  Raymond's 
iMok,  where  ad  amusing  cKicurpence  is  described,  illustrating  Munden's 
frugality.  It  seema  that  Lamb,  Elliston  and  Munden  drove  together 
to  Warwick  Castle.  On  returning  Munden  stopped  the  carriage  just 
outside  Leamington,  on  the  pretext  that  he  Imd  tc  make  a  eall  on  an 
old  friend — a  regular  device,  a$  EUiston  explained,  to  avoid  being 
present  at  the  inn  when  the  hire  of  the  carriage  was  paid. 

Page  168,  line  ifi,  Loveliice.  See  Richardbou'a  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
Letter  CXXIII.     Lovelace  aUo  sold  sinpeniiy worth  of  snuff. 

Page  168,  line  2%.  To  d&scant  upon  his  nietits.  Before  these  words, 
in  the  Englishman's  Magaxinet  came  thia  sentence : — 

"The  anecdotes  which  I  have  to  tell  of  him  are  trivial,  save  in  as 

touch  a»  they  may  elucidate  character/' 

Page  itiS,  line  29.  Wrenck.  See  note  on  page  411,  Wrench 
succeeded  EUiston  at  Bath,  and  played  in  the  same  parts,  and  with 
something  of  the  same  manner. 

Page  169,  line  5.  Appellei  .  ,  .  G.  D.  Apelles,  painter  to  Alex- 
ander the  Greatj  was  said  to  let  no  day  pass  without  experimenting 
with  his  pencil.  G,  D.  was  George  Dyer,  whom  we  first  met  in 
"Oxford  in  the  Vacation." 

Page  169,  line  20.  RaTtg&r,  In  Hoadley's  "Suspicious  Hmbatid," 
lODc  of  EUiston's  great  parts. 

Page  169,  line  39.  Cibber,  Colley  Gibber  (1671-1757),  the  actor, 
who  was  a  very  vaia  maaj  created  the  part  of  Foppington  in  l697 — ^ 
his  first  great  success, 

Page  l69>  line  4"L  Ben  Jonsoii.  In  "Timber;  or,  Diacoveriefl 
Made  upon  Men  and  Matter."     Lamb  does  not  quote  verbatim. 

Page  170,  line  9.  S/1.  Du->vstan'&  .  ,  punctual  giants.  Old  St. 
Dunstoii  Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  liad  huge  figures  which  struck  the 
hours,  and  which  disappeared  with  the  church,  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  present  one  some  time  before  LSdL  They  are  mentioned 
in  Emily  Barton's  story  in  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  (see  VoL  III.). 
Moxon  records  that  Lamb  shed  tears  when  the  figures  were  taken 
away. 

Page  l7<if  line  14.  Drury  Lane.  Dniry  Lane  opened,  under 
EUiston's  management,  on  October  *j  1819,  with  "Wild  Oats,"  in 
which  he  played  Rover.     He  left  the  theatre,  a  ijankrupt,  in  1 826. 

Page  170,  line  20.  The  cofisnlar  exile.  Marius,  in  B,t-.  SS,  See 
Ptutarc.h's  Life  of  him. 

Page  170,  line  ^1.     A  more  illtislTiouA  exile.     Napoleon. 

Page  170,  line  ^6.  The  . .  >  Olympic.  Lamb  h  wrong  in  his  dates, 
EllJaton's  tenancy  of  the  Olympic  preceded  his  reign  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  to  the  Surrey  that  he  retired  aller  the  Dmry  Latie  period, 
producing  there  Jerrold's  "  Black-Eyed  Susan"  in  18^9. 

Page  170,  line  38.     Sir  A C .     Sir  Anthony  Carhsle  (see 

te  on  page  35^)* 
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I^  172.  Matt^  Th4  Bdapu.  The  comedj  by  Sir  John 
L«Mb  ihed  Ihit  flBfatftfc  He  ttMS  it  in  hi$  krtter  Aboot 
WoBikwottK  JMiMV  to  Dwotl^  Wordsworth,  Norember  £5. 
1819 :  and  agiin  ia  hk  "  Bf  ■!■■!  ^jmlx.  of  S«r  Jefeij  DomUn  "  (see 
Vol,  L,  p*ge  515). 

Pa^  1T«,  line  £5,  SkafUMbmry.  The  Srd  Earl  of  ^uftesbur; 
(1^1-1719),  uithor  of  the  CA«r«<Merif^tCf  (see  the  essay  on  "The 
Genteel  Style  in  Writn^**  pigc  19$). 

i^  n%  Uoe  £6.  /oaotlais  fP*^  Tke  Lift  of  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Oftai  hj  TieldingL 

Page  I7S,  line  4€L  J  can  r^ad  amy  ihiitg  which  I  oaU  a  book- 
Writing  to  Wordsworth  in  At^ist,  1 81 5j  Ljunb  9^y% ;  "  Whs-t  say  nun 
eaa  wnte,  snrely  I  amy  read," 

Page  17^,  line  SO.  Foektl  Books.  In  the  Lottdon  Magarine  Lamb 
a4ded  in  parentbesis  "  the  literacy  excepted/'  the  reference  being  to 
the  Literary  Pocket  Book  which  Leigh  Hunt  brought  out  annuftlly 
from  1819  to  l^i'i. 

Page  1 7'it  ^^^  S^j  SS.  Hume  .  .  .  Jenyns.  Hume  would  be  David 
Hume  (1711-1776),  the  philosopher  and  hUtoritui  of  England  -  Edward 
Gibbon  (1737-1794),  hi&torian  of  Kome ;  WiiliAm  Robertson,  D.D., 
(1721-17^3),  historian  of  America,,  Charles  V.,  Scotland  and  India; 
James  Beattic  (1 735- 1 803),  author  of  "The  Minstrel  "  and  a  number 
of  esSAyi,  who  had,  however,  one  recommendation  to  Lamb,  of  which 
Lamb  may  have  been  unaware — he  loved  Vincent  Bourne's  poems  and 
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was  one  of  the  first  to  praise  them;  and  Soame  Jenyna  (J704-1787\ 
author  of  The  Art  q/"  Dattcing,  and  the  Inquiry  into  Evil  which 
Johnson  reviewed  so  inercileBsly.  It  is  stated  in  Moore's  Diary, 
according  to  Procter,  that  Lamb  "excluded  from  his  library  Robertson, 
Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  made  instead  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
heroes  of  The  Dunciad'' 

Page  17S,  line  35,  Josephus.  Author  of  J^vi^h  Antiquities  and 
The  History  of  the  Jetoish  War. 

Page  ITS,  line  35-  Pahy.  William  Paley  (I743-1H05),  the  author 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Hora  Pauiirus  iind  Christian  Evidences. 

Page  173,  line  5.  " SAem  its  leaves."  Posalbly  an  adaptation  of 
the  desoiption  of  ''that  other  flhape  "  in  Paradise  Lost,  II.,  672-673, 
quoted  on  page  lilS. 

Page  173,  line  5.  Population  Es&ay,  That  was  the  day  of  popu- 
lation essays.  Malthus  Eiioy  on  Poptdation,  1798,  had  led  to  a 
number  of  replies. 

Page  173,  line  6.  A  Steele,  or  a  FarquJiar.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
(I67a-1 7^9),  of  The  Tatier  and  Spectator,  and  author  of  "  The  Funeral/' 
a  comedy  which  Lamb  mentions  in  bis  early  essay  on  "  Burial 
Societies"  (VoL  1.,  page  92),  and  George  Farquhar  (l678-t 707},  the 
iuthor  of  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem  "  and  other  merry  plays. 

Page  173,  line  6,  Adam  Smith.  Adam  Smith  (17^23-1790),  the 
Political  Economist— author  of  T}ie  Wtallh  of  iVaitwts. 

Page  173,  line  7.  Encydopfsdias.  Tfte  Ertcyclopcedia  Anglicana 
and  Tfie  Encychp^i<i  Metropolitana  were  great  authorities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Page  173,  lines  10,  tl.  Paracehus  .  .  ,  Baymund  LtUly-  As 
nothing  by  either  of  the«e  alchemists  and  philosophers  was  in  the  sale  of 
Iamb's  books,  I  cannot  say  what  editions  of  their  many  works  he  pos- 
sessed. For  Raymond  LuUy  see  note  on  page  v?42.  Paracelsus  was  a 
German  doctor  (149^-1^*1)'*  Professor  at  Bagle,  who  wrote  of  medicine, 
the  tlixir  of  life  and  mysticism.  His  real  name  was  Theoplirastua 
Bombaat  von  Hohenheim,  Lamb  added  after  "Lully,"  in  the  London 
Ma^atine,  **  I  have  them  both,  reader." 

Page  173,  line  13.  My  ragged  veterans.  Crabb  Robinson  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  Lara.b  had  the  ^'finest  collection  of  shabby  books" 
he  ever  saw  ;  ''  such  a  number  of  first-rate  works  in  very  bad  condition 
is,  I  think,  nowhere  to  be  found."  Leigh  Hunt  stated  in  his  essay  on 
"'My  Books"  in  Tfie  Literary  Examiner,  July  5,  1SS3,  that  Lamb's 
library  had 

an  tundsome  coDicmpi  for  sppearance.  It  looks  like  what  it  is.  a.  selection  made  at 
precioiB  iDtH-vaJj  from  the  book-stu-lls ;— now  a  Chaoc«  ax  nine  and  iwopcflM;  new  a 
Montugne  or  a  Sir  Thoimis  Browne  ni  two  »hUIing« ;  tfow  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Spinoza  ;  an 
old  English  Dramatisi,  Prior,  and  Sir  Philip  yidncy  ;  and  the  books  are  ■oral  as  ita- 
ported."  The  very  perusal  of  (be  backs  is  a  "discipline  of  humanity."  There  Mf. 
Soutbcy  takes  h'a  place  again  with  an  old  Kadjca^l  friend  :  there  Jeremy  Collier  is  at  peace 
with  Dryden :  there  the  iioQ,  Martin  Luther,  lies  down  with  the  Quaker  lamb.  Sewel : 
tbcTt  Guiman  d'Atfarache  thinks  himself  tit  company  for  ^ir  Chnrles  ClranEllson,  and  has 
his  claims  admitted.  Even  tbe  "  high  fajitastica! "  Duchesi  of  Xcwcaatle,  with  her  laurel 
on  her  bead,  ji  received  with  grave  botvours.  add  not  the  less  for  declining  to  trouble  hen 
wlT  wiUi  the  caostitutiotu  of  ber  matds. 
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It  is  in  the  same  essay  that  Leigh  Hunt  mentions  that  he  once  saw 
Lamb  kiss  an  old  folio — Chamnan  s  Homer — the  work  he  pan^ihrased 
for  children  under  the  title  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Page  173,  line  34.  Lethean  oup.  Lethe,  one  of  the  riven  of 
hell  whose  waters  conferred  forgetfufness. 

Page  173,  line  41.     "Eteme," 

La^  Mathttk.  Bat  in  them  nature's  c<^t's  not  eterne. 

"Macbeth."  Act  IIL,  Scenes,  line 38. 

Page  173,  at  fiwt.     "  We  know  not  where  .  .  ." 

Otkilh.  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  beat 
That  can  thy  li^  rdime. 

"  Othello,"  Act  v.,  Scene  a,  lines  za.  13. 

Page  174,  line  1.  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lamb's  copy,  a 
folio  containing  also  the  "Philosophical  LetteiSy"  is  in  America  (see 
note  on  page  337). 

Page  174,  line  6.  Sydney,  Bishop  Taylor,  MUton  ...  I  cannot 
say  where  are  Lamb's  co|Hes  of  S^ney  and  Fuller ;  but  the  British 
Museum  has  his  Milton,  ridi  in  MS.  notes,  a  two-volume  edition, 
1751.  The  Taylor,  which  Lamb  acquired  in  1798,  is  the  l678  folio 
Sermons.     I  cannot  say  where  it  now  is. 

Page  174,  line  11.  Shakspeckre,  Lamb's  Shakespeare  was  not 
sold  at  the  sale  of  his  librazy ;  only  a  copy  of  the  Poems,  ISmo,  1714. 
His  annotated  copy  of  the  Poems,  1640,  is  in  America.  There  is  a 
reference  to  one  of  Rowe's  plates  in  the  essay  "  My  First  Play  "  (see 
page  98  and  plate  opposite  page  378).  The  Sfaiakeqieare  galloy 
engravings  were  the  costly  series  of  iUustrati<nui  to  Shakespeare  com- 
missioned by  John  Boydell  (1719-1804),  Lord  Maytnr  of  London  in 
1790.  The  pictures  were  exhibited  in  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  engravings  were  published  in  1802. 

After  the  word  "  Shakespeare,"  in  the  London  Magazine,  came  the 
sentence :  "  You  cannot  make  a  pet  book  of  an  author  whom  everybody 
reads." 

In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Wordsworth,  February  1,  I8O6,  Lamb 
says :  "  Shakespear  is  one  of  the  last  books  one  should  like  to  give  up^ 

rhaps  the  one  just  before  the  Dying  Service  in  a  large  Prayer  book." 
the  same  letter  he  says  of  binding :  "  The  Law  Robe  I  have  ever 
thought  as  comely  and  gentlemanly  a  garb  as  a  Book  would  wish  to 
wear." 

Page  174,  line  19*  Beaumont  and  Metcher.  See  note  on  page 
3S8  for  an  account  of  Lamb's  copy,  now  in  the  British  MuseimL 

Page  174,  line  21.  No  sympathy  with  them.  After  these  words,  in 
the  London  Magazine,  came,  "nor  with  Mr.  Oiflford's  Ben  Jonson.'* 
This  editiim  by  Lamb's  old  eaemy,  William  Giffcnid,  editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  was  published  in  I8I6.  Lamb's  copy  of  Ben  Jonson  was 
dated  1^3,  folio.     It  is  now  in  America,  I  believe. 

Page  174,  line  24.  The  reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
This  reprint  was,  I  think,  published  in  1800,  in  two  volumes,  mariced 
ninth  edition.  Lamb's  copy  was  dated  I621,  quarto.  I  do  not  know 
whoe  it  now  is. 
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I74>  line  ^8.  Malom.  This  was  Edmund  Malone  (1741- 
lftIS)„  the  critic  and  editor  of  Shak^espeare,  who  in  1733  persuaded 
the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on- Avon  to  whitewash  the  coloured  bust  of  the 
poet  in  the  chancel.  A  Gentleman's  Magazifie  epigrammutiatj  sharing 
ib'ft  view,  wrote  : — 


Stranger,  to  whom  this  raonumeiM  is  sliown* 
Invoke  (he  poct'g  CHJTC  upon  Maione; 
WhoBc  nic-Lidting  Eca.1  bis  barbarous  taste  betraj^. 
And  daubs  his  tombstone,  as  he  mars  his  plays. 


rmt 
Lamb  has  been  le!»  than  fair  to  Maloue.    To  defend  his  action  in  the 

mattef  of  the  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  impfrasible,  except  by  saying  that 
he  acted  in  good  faith  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time.  But 
he  did  great  service  to  the  fame  (if  Shakespeare  and  thus  to  English 
Uterature,  and  waa  feiiirless  and  shrewd  in  his  demmciatiou  of  the 
impostor  Ireland. 

Page  l7o,  line  3.  The  Fairy  Qiieen.  Lamb's  copy  was  a  folio, 
I6l7j,  1'^,  I",  13.  Against  Canto  XI.,  Stanza  S^2,  he  has  written  :  "  Dear 
Venom,  this  is  the  stave  I  wot  of,  I  will  maintain  it  agaiOHt  any  in 
tbe  book." 

Page  175,  line  4.  Bishop  Andrtioes.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (1555-1626). 

Page  175,  line  31.  Ndiidoa.  A  coffee-house  in  Fleet  Street,  at 
the  east  comer  of  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  thus  at  one  time  close*to 
Lamb's  rooms. 

Page  175,  litte  33,  "The  Chnmich  is  in  hand,  Svr."  la  the 
London  Magazine  the  following  paragraph  was  here  inserted : — 

"As  in  these  little  Diurnak  I  generally  skip  the  Foreign  Tiews^  the 
Debates — and  the  Politics — f  find  the  Morning  Herald  by  far  the  most 
entertaiTiing  of  them.  It  is  an  agreeable  miacellany,  mther  than  a 
ttewspaper." 

The  Morning  Heraldt  under  Alexander  Chalmers,  had  giveo  more 
attention  to  social  gossip  than  to  affairs  of  State;  but  under  Thomas 
Wright  it  suddenly^  about  the  time  of  Lamb's  essay,  became  poUtically 
aerious  and  lefl  aristocratic  matters  to  the  Morning  Post 

Page  175*  line  37,  Tmmi  and  Couninj  Magazine.  This  magazine 
flourished  between  ]769  and  I7g^i, 

Page  175,  line  12.  Poor  Tobin.  Possibly  Jolm  Tobin  (1771M804), 
the  playwright,  though  1  think  not.  More  probably  the  Tobin  men- 
tioned in  Lamb's  letter  to  Wordsworth  about  "Mp.  H."  in  June,  1806 
5 two  years  after  John  Tobin's  death),  to  whom  Lamb  read  tht  manager's 
etter  concerning  the  farce.  This  would  be  James^  John  Tobin's 
brother  (see  note  on  page  318). 

Page  176,  line  2.     Caridide.     Voltaires  satire. 
Page   176,  line  5,     Her  GyOtera.      Cythera  was  a  Greciwi  island 
tacred  to  Venus. 

Page    176,    hne   5.      Pamela.      Richardson's   novel- — Pantela;    OTf 
'irtue  liemardedi  17*0. 
VOL,  IL— 27 
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Page  I76j  line  17.  Skinner' s-atreet.  Skinner's  Street,  i»vjected 
by  Alderman  Skinner,  was  built  in  180S.  It  nm  from  Newgate  to 
Holbom  Bridge,  occupying  (except  for  its  gradient)  the  site  of  that 
part  of  Holbom  Viaduct  which  now  lies  between  Newgate  Street  and 
the  viaduct  proper  over  Farringdon  Street.  At  No.  41  Mrs.  William 
Godwin  had  established  her  Juvenile  Library,  which  put  forth  the 
Lambs'  books  for  children.  Skinner  Street  wholly  disappeared  in  1 867, 
when  the  Holbom  Viaduct  was  begun. 

Page  176,  line  19.  Lardner.  Nathaniel  Lardner  (1684-1768),  the 
Unitarian  theologian,  whose  great  work  was  On  the  Credibiltiy  of 
Oospd  History. 

Page  176,  line  23.  The  Jive  points.  The  five  points  of  doctrine 
of  the  Calvinists,  namely,  Original  Sin,  Predestination,  Irresistible 
Grace,  Particular  Redemption  and  the  Final  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints.  After  these  words  came,  in  the  London  Magazine^  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

"  I  was  once  amused — ^there  is  a  plearare  in  affecting  aflTectaticm — «t 
the  indignation  of  a  crowd  that  was  justling  in  with  me  at  the  pit- 
door  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  have  a  sight  of  Master  Betty — thai 
at  once  in  his  dawn  and  his  meridian — in  Hamlet.  I  had  been  in- 
vi^^  quite  unexpectedly  to  join  a  party,  whom  I  met  near  the  door 
of  the  playhouse,  and  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand  a  large  octavo 
of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  which,  the  time  not  admitting 
of  my  carr3ring  it  home,  of  course  went  with  me  to  the  theatre.  Just 
in  the  very  heat  and  pressure  of  the  doors  opening — ^the  rush,  as  they 
term  it — I  deliberately  held  tbe  volume  over  my  head,  open  at  the 
scene  in  which  the  young  Roscius  had  been  most  cried  up,  and  quietly 
read  by  the  lamp-light.  The  clamour  became  universal.  '  The  affecta- 
tion of  the  fellow,'  cried  one.  'Look  at  that  gentleman^ rsocltn^, 
papa,'  squeaked  a  young  lady,  who  in  her  admiration  of  the  novelty 
almmt  forgot  her  fears.  I  read  on.  'He  ought  to  have  his  book 
knocked  out  of  his  hand,'  exclaimed  a  pursy  cit,  whose  arms  were  too 
&st  pinioned  to  his  side  to  suffer  him  to  execute  his  kind  intention. 
Still  I  read  on — and,  till  the  time  came  to  pay  my  money,  kept  as 
unmoved,  as  Saint  Antony  at  his  Holy  Offices,  with  the  satyrs,  apes, 
and  hobgoblins,  mopping,  and  making  mouths  at  him,  in  the  picture, 
while  the  good  man  sits  undisturbed  at  the  sight,  as  if  he  were  sole 
tenant  of  the  desart — ^The  individual  rabble  (I  recognised  more  than 
one  of  their  ugly  faces),  had  damned  a  slight  piece  of  mine  but  a  few 
nights  before,  and  I  was  determined  the  culprits  should  not  a  second 
time  put  me  out  of  ooimtenance." 

Master  Betty  was  William  Henry  West  Bet^  (1791-1874),  known  as 
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'Youi:^  Rojiciua/*  whose  Hamlet  and  Douglas  aent  playgoers  wild 
in  1S04-5-D.  Pitt,  indecdj  once  adjourned  the  House  in  order  that  hia 
Hainlet  might  be  witnessed.  His  moat  cried-up  acenea  in  '*  Hamlet" 
were  the  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  soliloquy,  and  the  fencing  scene  before 
the  king  and  his  mother.  The  piece  of  Lamb's  own  which  had  been 
]ua$ed  wasj  of  course,  "  Mr.  H./'  produced  on  December  10,  I80*"i ;  but 
very  likely  he  added  this  reference  as  n  symmetrical  afterthought,  for 
he  would  ptolmbly  have  visited  Mnster  Betty  much  earlier  m  hta  career, 
that  phenomenon's  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  beii^  two  years 
before  the  advent  of  HogsHesli. 

Page  176,  line  Si.  " Siiutck  a  fear/ul  joy."  From  Gray's  "Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College." 

Page  176,  line  32,     Martin  B .     Martin  Charles  Bumey,  son  of 

Admiral  Biumey,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Lumbs— to  whom  Lamb 
dedicated  the  prose  part  of  hiai  Works  in  1818  (see  VoJ.  V.,  p^ge 
42,  and  note). 

Rage  176,  at  ftwt.  A  quaint  poetess.  Mary  Lamb.  The  poem  is 
in  Poetry /or  Children,  1809  (see  Vol  HI,  of  this  etlition).  In  line  17 
the  word  **then"  has  been  inserted  by  LamK      The  punctuation  also 

rfcTs  from  thai  of  the  Poetry  for  ChUdren. 


Page  177,     The  Old  Mahoate  Hot. 

London  Maijatine,  July,  1 853.  This,  like  others  of  Lamb's  essays, 
was  tmnslnted  into  French  and  pubtiahed  in  the  RevuA  Brit4;tnnique  in 
IH'dS.  It  was  prtfjiced  by  the  remark;  "Lawteur  de  cette  d^licieuse 
esquisse  est  Charles  Lamb,  connu  sous  le  nom  d'Eliah." 

177,  hne   15.     /  have  said  Jio  before.     See  "Oxford  in  the 
Vacation,"  page  8. 

Page  177,  line  IS.  ATy  beloved  Th^m^s.  L«mb  describes  a  riparian 
holiday  at  and  about  Richmond  in  a  letttrr  to  Robert  Lloyd  in  IHOI-. 

Page  177,  line  22.  Wortfiina  .  ,  .  There  is  no  record  of  the  Lambs' 
Bojoum  at  Worthmg  or  E^stboume,  They  were  at  Brighton  in  1817, 
and  Marj'  Lamb  at  any  rate  enjoyed  walking  on  the  Downs  there ;  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  VVordfiworth  of  November  31,  1817,  she  described  them  a« 
little  mountains,  abfwsi  as  good  as  Westmoreland  scenery.  They  were 
at  Hastings — at  IN  Standgate  Street — ^in  IS23  (see  Lamb's  letters  to 
Benuird  Barton,  July  10,  1833,  to  Hootl,  August  10,  1B2+,  and  to 
Dibdin,  Jwue,  18'^6).  The  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  Lamb 
knowing  Worthing  is  hts  "Mr,  H."  That  play  turns  upon  the  name 
Hogstlesh,  afterwards  changed  to  Bacon.  The  two  chief  innkeepers 
at  Worthmg  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begianing 
of  its  prosperity  were  named  Hc^flesh  and  Bacon,  and  there  wag  a 
rhyme  concerning  them  which  was  well  known  (see  notes  to  "  Mr.  H." 
in  Vol.  V,). 

Page  177,  line  34.  Many  years  ago.  A  little  later  Lamb  says 
he  was  then  fifteen.  This  would  make  the  year  17^0,  It  was  prob- 
ably on  this  visit  to  Margate  that  Lamb  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
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"O.  I  oa«ld  iMgfc."  wbidi  Gdlcridfe  admired  ao  much  (sec 

Pta^  177,  Ime  «9l  7%m  tU  MoiyaU  Eotf.  This  old  sailing- 
faiBi  0m  17  tD  A  ilen>-lMnl,  the  Tkumoi,  •ome  tim«  after  IHKS. 
The  Tkmmm,  hrnxk/ei  m  1913,  wa*  the  first  true  steana-boat  the  river 
had  MV^     TW  «U  Im^,  or  ligbtrr.  was  ptobablv  stoop-rigged. 

Age  !77.  at  feet.  Tktt  nre-^fod.  Vulcan  («5c  the  Iliad,  XX.*XX1.), 
■fciiJb  tells  horn  the  TrvjaD  lirer  rose  to  destroy  Acltillea,  but  \'u1qui 
was  aent  hy  Jan  to  beat  bade  laater  with  fife. 

I^c  178,  line  U.     Lik€  amotker  Ariei. 

AriA  Now  on  ibc  beak. 

Nov  ■■  tie  «BBt.  Uk  iIr±.  in  era7  cmbn. 

"  Tbe  Tvpesi."  Ad  t.  Seame  a,  lme»  X96-t9& 

P^  178,  foorifc  Ine  ban  faoL  Omr  ememies.  Lamb  refen  hcK 
to  the  attacks  of  Bfaohpoo^f  Magazine  oa  the  Cockneys,  among  whom 
fehiawelf  iMd  been  Inchided  (lec  ibote  on  page  S2S),  In  tike  Loikion 
JfttfAiiM  be  h«i  written  "  oofled^ed  "  fer  "  unseaMued/' 

^wc  l?Bp  next  line.  Alderwaamlmrj/,  or  WaUim^tn^.  In  the 
Lomkm  Ma^formt  L^inb  had  vrittcn  ^Thames,  or  Tooley  StreeL" 

P*^  I7*>,  hot  la,  Prmcess—Elisabfth.  This  would  be  ElizAbeth, 
Lao^nTine  of  Hc^e  Horabotig  (I770-I»40),  daughter  of  George  HI., 
who  Drom  ber  gif^  of  drawing  was  known  aa  '^  The  M  use/* 

Pkge  1 79,  &e  ^.     "  Igmorami  promt." 

iMidy  M^tcittk.  Tbf  faUias  haw  tnaipofted  mt  bcfead 
Tb»«i»onai  firesesL 

■■  Macbeth,"  Act  I. .  Scene  5,  lines  57,  58. 

Page  lT9,  tast  line.  The  Eecuivtrs.  The  western  towers  of  the 
oM  parish  church  of  Reculver,  on  the  Kentisb  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tbamea,  bear  this  name  »mnng  navigators. 

Page  ISO,  line  i6l  Margate  .  .  .  Infirmafy,  The  Roy&l  Se* 
Bathing  Infirmary,  opened  in   1796. 

Page  ISO,  line  ^4,  FeiU  %p  in  populous  cities.  Almost  certainly 
a  recollection  of  M  Llton's 

As  one  who  laec  in  popql«n&  city  mol 

r^radtta  tj>tt,  IX.,  line  44^ 

Fagp  181,  line  12.     Plata  .  .  .  OrfUana.     Plata,  the  Rirer  PI 
Tbe  Orellana  is  the  ATAaitoiL     In  Thomson's  Sm^oiu  we  read  of  " 
mightj  Orellana."     The  quotation  that  follows,  "  For  many  a  day 
is  from  that  poem — "Sununerj"  line  [004,  Sec 

Page  ISI,  line  iG.  " Stiil'Vexed  Bermootkes"  From  ''The 
Tempest/'  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  line  229-  Anotlier  recollection  of 
Shakespeare  occurs  in  the  ueidt  lines,  where  Lamb  remembers  Uie 
Archbishop  of  Canterbtir>''s  simile  in  ''Henry  V./'  Act  I.^  Scene  2, 
lines  164,   165  t-^- 


m 


As  is.  tti«^  ooze  and  bottom  of  Ihe  sea, 
With  iunkea  wfcck  and  sumless  ircasuricL 


Page    I  SI,   line   tio,      "  Bt   but  at  bttggs 


From    Spenserx 
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FaerU  Qtuen,  11.,  Canto  XEI.,  SUnza  ?5.  "Frighten"  should  be 
"  fearan." 

Piige  181,  line  36.  Gebir.  Gebir,  by  Walter  Savage  Landor 
(1175-}  861),  who  wn.fi  a  fortnight  older  thutt  Lamb,  and  who  atlerwarda 
came  to  know  him  pcrsouall}',  was  published  in  I?9i^. 

Page  ISI,  line  .'iS.  This  detestable  Cinque  Port.  A  letter  from 
Maiy  Lamb  to  Randal  Norris,  concerning  tliis^  or  another,  visit  tu 
Hastings,  says :  "  We  eat  turbot,  and  we  driak  smuggled  Hollands, 
and  we  walk  up  hill  and  down  hill  all  day  long."  llimb,  In  a  letter 
to  Barton,  admitted  a  benefit:  'M  abused  Hastings,  but  learned  its 
value." 

Page  181,  last  line.  Fresh  str^Qms^  and  ifiland  wmrmiwa.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Lamb  was  recalling  Wordsworth^s  lines  "  Composed 
a  few  Milea  above  Tintem  Abbey  "  :— 


i        a  ICY 

■    Hei 
Fa 

Nepi 


A^in  I  hear 
Those  waters  rolling  from  their  mountain  spmiga 

Wrlh  a.  soft  inland  miurnur. 


Amphitrite    was 
Woe   is   me   that 


the   wife    of 
I    sojourn   in 


He  remembered  also  Psalm  xlii.  I. 

Page    l8Sj    line   9-      Amphitrit^s. 
Neptune. 

Page    182,   line    15.      Mesokek. 
Mt^aech  "  (Ps.  cxx.  5), 

Page  iSS,  line  32.  Foolish,  dace.  A  recollection  probably  of 
Isaac  Walton's  charaicterisation  of  this  flah,  in  The  Coritplcte-  Aufjleff 
where  the  dace  and  roach  are  grouped  together  in  opposition  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  carp. 

Page  182,  line  38.     "  To  read  strange  inaUer  in." 


I  The  beauties  qf  (be  Cbeap  and  wives  of  Lombard  Suect, 

The  reference  to  Lothbury  is  probably  in  reeollectiou  of  Wordsworth's 
''  Reverie  of  Poor  Suaan/'  which  Lamb  greatly  liked. 


Ladlf  MacdefA.  Yoltr  face,  my  ihnne,  is  us  a  book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters. 

■'  Macbetb,"  Act  I,,  Scene  5,  lines 63,  6+. 


Page   183j  line   19-      "The  daji/ihiers  of  Ckeapside  ,  .  ." 
Thomas  Randolph's  "Ode  to  Master  Anthony  Stafford";— 


From 


I 


Pige  J  S3,      ThB  CONYALEStENT, 

London   Magazine,   July,  I8S3. 

We  learn  from  the  Letters  that  Lamb  had  a  severe  nervous  break' 
down  in  the  early  summer  of  1825  after  liberation  from  the  India 
House,  Indeed,  his  health  was  never  sound  for  long  together  when 
he  became  a  free  man. 

Page  184,  line  1].  Mare  ClausuTn,  A  closed  sea,  as  opposed  to 
Mare  Aperlivm.     John  Selden  wrote  a  book  with  this  title. 

Page  186j  line  l6.  Lernean  panij&  -  -  .  Philoctel^s.  Hercules 
dipped  bi&  arrows  in  the  bite  of  the  Lerntean  hydra  and  their  woutid 
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was  incurable.  They  were  bequeathed  to  Philoctetes,  who  on  Uie 
voyage  to  Troy  wounded  himself  by  chance  in  the  foot  with  ooiet  and 
the  sore  grew  so  noistnae  that  the  Greeks  marooned  him  cm  Lemnoa. 
But  he  had  to  be  fetched  thence  by  Diomed  and  Ul^ses  before  Troy 
could  be  taken :  and  in  the  play  by  Sophocles  which  represents  this 
fetching,  there  is  a  strong  presentment  of  his  pains. 

Page  186,  line  31.  "  What  a  speck  ..."  I  do  not  6nd  this. 
Lamb  may  have  been  thinking  of  FalsUff  (in  "  1  Henry  IV."  IIL,  S.) 
"  Bardolph,  am  I  not  &Uen  away  vilely  since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not 
bate  }  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  " 

Page  186,  line  34u     In  Articulo  Mortis.     "At  the  moment  of  death." 

Page  187,  line  1.  Tityus,  Tityus,  the  giant,  covered  nine  acres 
when  he  lay  cm  the  ground. 

Page  187>  line  4b  Insignificant  Essayist.  In  the  London  Magazine 
"  e88a3rist "  was  "  monthly  contributor." 


Page  187.     SANrrv  or  True  Genius. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1826,  where  it  appeared  as  one  of  the 
Popular  Fallacies  (see  page  252)  under  the  title,  "That  great  Wit  is 
allied  to  Madness ; "  b^hming :  "  So  far  from  this  being  true,  the 
greatest  wits  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers  .  .  ."  and  so 
forth.  Compare  the  essay  "  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare/'  VoL  I., 
page  97.  Lamb's  thesis  is  borrowed  from  Drydens  couplet  (in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  I.,  lines  l63,  l64) : — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  tbin  partitions  do  tb«r  bounds  divide. 

Page  187,  line  14.  Cowley*  The  lines  are  from  Abraham  Cowley's 
"  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  William  Hervey,"  Stanza  13. 

Page  187|  line  19.  Mistake.  In  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
"foUacy." 

Page  187,  line  26,    Burning  marl. 

To  support  uneasy  steps 
Ov^  the  burning  marie. 

Paradix  Lost,  I.,  lines  995-396. 

Page  187,  line  28.     "  And  old  night." 

The  universal  host  upsent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hdl's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaoi  and  Old  Night. 

Paradise  Lost,  I. ,  lines  541-543. 

Page  187,  line  29.    "Suman  nwnd  wrUtmed" 

Cordelia.  The  untuned  and  }aning  senses,  O*  wind  up 

Of  this  chilJ-changod  falher. 

"  King  Lear,"  Att  IV,,  Seen*  7,  line*  16.  17. 

Page    187,  lines  34,   35.      K&^i  .  .  .  Flavius.      Lamb   was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  character  of  Ktiit  (see  his  essay  on  "  H 
Vol.  I.,  page  73  ;  his  "  Table  Talk,"  Vol.  I.,  page  3*6 ;  and  hi*  **r 
in  the  Tales  from  Sluikespear,  of  "King  Lear"  and  "Tbma'^JbJ 


1 


im,  ^  X     FroMM.    An  »Kmmsk  dckty^  NciituitrV  miu  mid  tli« 

^ftj^  IMv  liK  ±5.     * Maddmt  jits."     Frwu  Withor'i  ^'  NliflplicrtU 
Hdo^nc  4,  the  Ptvae  of  Poesy  by  PhlUrtHo     a  («viiHrlt« 

TbCMgh  oar  wise  oon  oiil  the*  huuImm^ 

Let  mvilC^  tHt*Qf||lkdUM, 
If  2  ^Ore  not  thy  (COUlMt  fttt 

mux  Lhan  ^  Lbar  cnftttn  witi. 

IM^  Bob  ST.     Z<*Mjr  fwvds.     The  |»ut>huAllui^  »W    WiDliiMi 

►  •'»i>e  SCnerm  Pk*e3«»  in  Leadenhjill  SIihtI,  mmr  ll>n  JU»I   liiill* 

wfaick  a|uoxiinKttKi  tu  the  stoHw  wlijrii  wn  turn  kwm  m  >4 

18^  Ihi  29.     a  ^dp]n«r  y»ntw».     PwlmUly  Mif  W«Ur.r  tkwtl 


l^iaa^BoBSU    "Btiowdr 


My  bvloawd  uaL, 
*'  Ronaoo  ind  JmIIM.  "  AkI  V..  I 


[  I  um  7^ 


ISS.  kii  hiM.    PnUfl  fK>f  0/  <;^»ir  "  whsrMbtm^" 
MaOftM^  Tbe  very  aon«a  |niit«  o<  my  wh«n»lwa« 


ftgc  189,  line  5. 
Book  U.,  Canto  7. 


That  wondar/ul  apimdt.     >i^'-  Tka  Fueru  tju4»tt, 


Magazine,  Novumlwr,  IB«4,  _ 

No  one  lu&  yet  been  aliU*  to  uhntity  ('A|>Liifi  Jtukattn.  Tlw  i»U)(Ke»^ 
tioD  hu  been  made  tlut  TUtmU)  Sr/rri*  «(  ft*f  *Im:  uU'lttri' ,  \mttfm 
circimislanev:  tlmt  Laroh,  In  tlir  fir»l  ciJiUwr*  wf  thr  La*l  i'U'i'ij/t,  in- 
cluded "A  Death-1ic*r'  {kc  p*(fr  liifi),  wii4»  »  ilj/trnnij  wrirtrtit  of 
Rundiil  NoiTifi  therein,  u,  I  thtiik,  ^rxMl  i  viijjoiee  Ajp^oit  IMi  tbeory. 
Perlmpst  the  cAptAJu  woa  one  erf  Om  Iriugiiuiry  eh*r»ctefV  iirhic4»  fjuub 
sent  out  every  iiow  and  tb«rfif  m»  ^le  told  Urnuard  fiartuu  (kn  tlu  letter 
of  March  ^,  t  SS6),  "  to  eurebe  tbc  luKcfiuity  of  hi«  frM^fKl*  ; "  a(Uio«igii 
his  reality  teeottt  avcrpowerinip 

Afiart  from  hu  own  intrrcvt,  the  cspUJii  ia  fvHnrorthy  fa  f^onttitot- 
Lng,  with  Rftlph  Bigod  (vx  p»|S'^  '■^-'J),  •  bkrii-'Ji  (poMtbly  utiknnwn  to 
Dickeoa)  for  Wilkim  UiawiMX. 

Page  191)^  Udc  10.  Atth^'t  horn.  AfmltbeftV  hor^— AiMltbc*, 
Ihc  daaghtcr  of  the  KIm  of  Crete*  who  fed  the  iaUnt  JaiMtcr,  and  »•• 
wwleJ  vitfc  a  hen  ofpleflty, 

IM  IfaK   17.     Tkt  **mmi,  the  rniad  ..."     INMriWy  tm 
of  Dmtjt**  ■peecfa  to  iutiee  Sluilknr  ia  *<  8  ^**"7 
rV^"  AA  V^  Sceiv  S«  Ums  SI,  SS  :  ^  What  700  vuit  in  oHat,  well 
bi«  yoa  moA  hemt\  Ihe  beut't  all." 
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NOTES 


Page  ]90«  line  20.  Th*  midow'i  cruaa — tfte  loavM  awi  fi^ie$. 
See  I   Kings  xvii,  16  j    Matthew  m\  33  »nd  oawords, 

Pnge  190,  line  54,  Veri  hospitibus  sacra,  "  Truly  sacred  to 
guests." 

Page  190,  line  36.     Bemamder  cruit.     Jaques,  in  "  An  You  Like 
It,"  Act  II.,  Scene  7,  lines  39,  +0»  says  of  Touchstane's  brain  that  it  i»^ 
as  "  dry  as  the  rem&iiider  biscuit  aft*r  a  voyage,"' 

Page  191,  line  i.  "  tr/iy,  Soldiers,  Why"  This  old  song,  fmt 
found  in  a  ballad  opera»  ''The  Patron/'  17*29.  ^  called  variously  "The 
Duke  af  Berwick's  March/'  "  Why,  ^Idiers,  Why/'  and  "  How  stands 
the  Glass  around  f  " 

Haw  stands  ibe  glass  around  ^ 

Fot  stuue,  yc  take  qo  can,  my  boys  I 

Hfiw  nuids  iht  0aM  amund  } 

Let  mirth  and  wine  abouEid, 

The  trumpets  sonnd, 

The  colour*  tbey  are  aying,  bojrs, 

Tti  ftght,  kill  or  wound, 

May  ws  still  be  fouod 

Contcni  with  our  hard  fiare,  my  boys. 

On  the  cold,  cold  g^i^uud. 

The  chorus  begins  : — 

Why,  soldiera.  why 

ShouJd  we  be  melaocholy  boys? 

It  U  sometimes  called  Genev^l  Wolfe'fi  song. 

Page  I91»  line  2+.  Glovtr  ,  .  .  Leonidas.  Rldmrd  Glover 
17]S-1783)^  the  poet,  nuthor  of  Leanidas,  1737-  I  cauuot  ilod  that 
.e  ever  lived  at  Westboume  Green. 

Page  Ipy.  line  ^9-  27w  old  baU€td.  The  old  balUd  "  Waly,  Waly/' 
This  was  among  the  poenu  copied  by  Lamb  into  Miss  Isola's  Extract 
Book. 

Page  1 9^>  line  4<).  "  Equipage  eUm."  I  have  not  been  able  to  tmce 
this  quotation. 

Page   19i!,  last  line.      Tibbs,  and  Bobadii,     Beau  Tibbs  in  Gold- 
ainith's  "Citizen  of  the  World/'  and  Bobadil  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  , 
Man  in  His  Htimoiir." 


I' 


P*ge  193.    The  Supkrannu*tei>  Man. 

London  Magctsine^  May*  1S25. 

Except  that  Lamb  has  disguised  his  real  employment,  this  essay  i>! 
practically  a  record  of  fact.  Alter  thirty-three  years  of  service  at  the 
Elast  India  House  he  went  home  "for  ever  "  on  Tuesday^  March  ti9, 
]  825,  with  a  pension^of  X441 ,  or  two-thirds  of  his  regular  saUry,  less  a 
small  annual  deduction  as  a  provision  for  his  sister.  At  a  Coart  of 
Directors  held  on  that  day  thii^  mluutt;  was  dmwnup:  ''Resolved  that 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles.  Lamb^  of  the  Accountant  General's  office^ 
on  account  of  certified  ill  healthj  be  accepted,  and  it  appearing  that  he 
has  served  the  Company  taithftilly  for  S3  years,  and  is  now  in  receipt  of 
an  income  of  £730  per  amium,  he  be-gl^wcd  a  penaion  of  £i50  .   .  . , 
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to  commedce  ^m  this  day."  Lamb's  letters  to  Wordsworth,  April  6, 
18^5,  to  Barti>ii(  the  same  date,  and  lo  Miss  Hutchinson,  a  little  later, 
all  tell  the  story^     This  is  how  Lamb  put  it  to  Barton  :— 

"  Deah  B.  B. — My  spirits  are  so  tumultuary  with  the  novelty  of  ray 
recent  emancipatioiij  that  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of  hand,  much  more 
mind,  to  compile  a  letter. 

I  am  free,  B.  B. — free  as  air 


Tb«  little  bird  that  wings  th«  sky 
Knows  no  such  Liberty  ! 


1  was  3et  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at  4  o'clock. 

t  camt  home  for  ^vtr !  .  .  . 

I  went  and  sat  among  *ein  all  at  my  old  33  years  desk  yester  morn- 
ing ;  and  deuce  take  me  if  1  had  not  yearning  at  leaving  all  my  old 
pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry  sociable  lads,  at  leaving  them  in  the  Lurch, 
fkg,  fag,  fkg. 

I  would  not  serve  another  7  years  for  seven  hundred  thousand 
pound." 

To  Miss  Hutchinson  Lamb  sjitd :  "t  would  not  go  back  to  my 
prison  for  $eveti  years  longer  tor  j£  10000  a  year." 

In  the  London  Magazine  the  essay  was  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
the  two  quotations  now  at  the  head  apportioned  each  to  one  part. 
Part  IL  began  at  "A  fortnight  has  passed,"  on  page  19?.  The  essay 
was  signed  "J,  D-/'  whose  address  was  given  as  "Beaufort-terrace, 
Regent-street;  late  of  Ironmonger-court,  Fenchurch-street" 
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■e     193.      First    tiioUo.      "  Serrt    iamm  •  .  -"      From    Virgil, 
Ecloipi£^,    I.,   27:^ — 

Mtiiiaus.  El  qiue  tanta  fuit  Romani  tibi  causa  videndi? 
TUyui.  Libertas:  quae  icra  lamcn  rtapexii  inerteni 
Candidior  posiquam  londi^nii  Uifba  cndtlat. 
Mflii«Hi.  And  ^hat  tirgmt  reasan  bid  you  vi3it  Rome? 
Tiejms,  Freedom  -,  which,  ihougb  belaied,  yet  ihaugbi  on  helpleu  nw  v^ner  my  beard 
began  lo  show  urhite  on  ibe  raior. 

Page  193*  Second  motto,  '*  A  Clerk  Iwas  ,  .  ."  Lamb  attributes  tliis 
to  John  O'Keeffe  (17*7-1833),  the  author  of  countless  farces  and  comic 
operas;  but  in  Buckstune's  edition  of  George  Colraan,  1871,  it  is  said 
to  be  Colman's.  It  was  sung  by  Edwin  as  Drudge  in  *■*  Inkle  and 
Yarico/'  1787,  a  ferce  in  which  Lamb  greatly  admired  Miss  Kelly- 
Page  193,  eighth  line  from  foot.  Uecrmtion.  At  "recreation,"  in 
.he  London  Mufjazine,  came  the  footnote  :— 

'*Our  ancestoi^^  the  noble  old  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  day,  could 
distinguish  between  a  day  of  religious  rest  and  a  day  of  recreation  ;  and 
while  they  exacted  a  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  amusements  (even  to 
the  walking  out  of  nursery  maids  with  their  little  cbarges  in  the  fields) 
upon  the  Sabbath ;  in  the  lieu  of  tile  superstitious  observance  of  the 
Saints  days,  which  they  abrogated,  they  humanely  gave  to  the  appren- 
tices, and  poorer  sort  of  people,  every  alternate  Thursday  fur  a  day  of 

tire  sport  and  recreatton.     A  strain  of  piety  and  poUcy  to  be  com- 


NOTES 


■i^wWft  Above  the  ptufcuc  moAetf  «r  the  Stnaits  mad  their  Book  of 

Lamb  had  Mid  tbe  iuae  tlting  to  B«rian  in  a  letter  in  the  spriog, 
l8%4,re£eRnw  tbere  to  **S(Mthejs  book**  ai  his  authority — tiiis  being 
The  Book  of  Uu  Ckmdi,  in£4. 

I^  1^.  line  13.  Natim  .  .  .  Berififrdtkire.  This  was  a  slight 
ezancniion.  Lamb  «m  JLondgo  bam  aod  bred.  But  Hertforcbhirc 
vasma  Bodier  and  giawliiKither's  conntj^  and  all  his  love  of  the 
open  air  was  eentied  tbere  (see  tbe  eanj  on  •*  Mackery  End,"  pnge  75). 

Page  19tv  li&c  30L  My  health.  Lamb  had  reaU)r  been  senously 
unwdU  €at  sotiic  time;,  a*  the  Littett  teU  as. 

Pige  t9^txne34^    Iwasfift^    Lamb  was  fiftjr  cm  February  1 0,  I  Ai25. 

Page  1^,  line  55.  /  kad  orovm  to  sny  d«f]^  In  his  first  letter  to 
Barton  (September  1 1,  \S9X)  Lamb  wrote :  "I  am  like  rou  a  prisoner 
to  ihe  desk.  I  hare  been  chained  to  that  galley  thirty  yearsj  a  long 
shot.  I  hare  ahnost  grown  to  the  wooj/*  Again,  to  Wordsworth  ; 
*'  !  sit  like  Philomel  all  day  (but  not  sinking)  with  my  breast  against 
this  thorn  of  a  Duk." 

Page  193,  line  !^9*  BtUdero,  Mtrjyweather  .  .  .  Feigned  names 
of  cotiRe.  It  vras  Boldero  that  Lamb  pretended  was  Leigh  Hunt's 
true  name  (see  pag«  337)-  And  in  his  fietitiou^  biography  of  Listen 
(VoL  L,  page  248)  Liston's  mother  was  said  to  hare  been  a  Miss 
HefTyw^thcr.  [q  Lamb's  early  city  dav^  there  was  a  banking  iirm  m 
CamliiUj,  called  Boldero^  Adcy,  Lushington  &  Boldero. 

Page  193,  line  30.     Etto perpetna  t     ''Be  thou  continual." 

Pkge  196,  line  6.  I  could  widk  it  away.  Writing  to  Wordsworth 
In  March  IS'i'i,  cauceming  the  possibility  of  bei^g  pensioned  ofT,  Lamb 
had  said  :^ — 

*'  J  had  thought  in  a  green  old  age  (O  green  thought !)  to  have 
retired  to  Ponder's  End — emblematic  name— how  beautiful  !  Ln  the 
Ware  roiidj,  there  to  have  made  up  my  accounts  with  heaven  and  the 
Company,  toddling  abaut  between  it  and  Cheshunt,  anon  stretching 
on  some  fine  Izaac  Walton  morning,  to  Hodds<loi3  or  Amwell,  careless 
as  a  Beggar,  hut  walking  walking  ever  till  I  tkirly  wnlkd  myself  off 
my  legs,   dying  walking." 

And  again,  writing  to  Southey  after  the  emancipation,  he  says 
(August,  18S5)  ;  "  Mary  walks  her  twelve  miles  a  day  some  daysj  and 
I  twenty  on  othent.     'Tis  all  holiday  with  ine  now,  you  know," 

Page  196,  line  15.     '^Tftut'sbortt  .  .  ." 

I  know  no  more  the  way  \t>  temporal  rtile. 
Tha.n  he  Uiat's  born  and  hits  bts  years  GOnm  to  him 
In  Ik.  rou^h  desart. 
Middlcton's  "  Mayor  of  Queenboitrugh,"  Act  1.,  So«e  I,  Uoca  101-1031. 

Page  196,  line  36.  A  Tragedy  by  Sir  Bobm't  Honcard,  From 
^'The  VesUl  Virgin;  ot.  The  Roman  Ladies,"  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard  (1626-I69S).  Lamb  included  this  passage  in  the  '"Serioui 
Fraginentft  "  at  tlie  end  of  the  Garrick  pUys  (see  Vol.  PV.J. 
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Page    197,  liue    IK.      Ch— ^.      John  Chambers,  son   of  the   Iler, 

ThonUkS  Chambers,  Vigar  of  Radway-Ed^ehill,  Warwickshire,  and  an 
old  Christ's  Hospitaller,  to  whom  Lamb  wrote  the  femous  letter  on 
[Ddta  House  society,  prlntedi  in  the  Letters,  Canon  Aingers  edition, 
under  Dewmber,  1818.  John  Chambers  lived  until  iS7%  and  had 
many  stories  of  Lamb. 

Page  197,  line   18,     Do .     Probably  Henry  Dodwell,  to  whom 

Lamb  wrote  the  letters  of  July,  I8I6,  from  Calne,  and  that  of  October, 
7,  \H27i  thanking  him  for  a  gift  of  a  sucking-  pig.  But  there  seems 
(see  the  letter  to  Chambers  above  referred  to)  to  have  been  also  a 
clerk  named  Dowley.  It  was  Dodwetl  who  annoyed  Lamb  by  reading 
The  Times  till  twelve  o'clock  every  morning. 

re  19Tj  line   19.     PI .     According  to  the  late  H.  G.  Bohn's 


notes  on  Chambers'  letter^  this  was  W.  D.  Pluraley. 

Page  197j  Hue  26.  My  "tvorks."  See  note  on  page  4-01.  The 
old  India  House  ledgers  of  Lamb's  day  ure  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
a  copy  of  Booth's  Tables  of  Interest  is  preserved,  with  some  mock 
notices  ti'Qni  the  press  on  the  fly  leaves  in  Lamb's  hand.  Lamb's 
portrait  by  Meyer  was  bought  for  the  India  Office  in   l^O'i. 

Page  197,  line  28.  Aquinas.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  1570,  filled  seventeen  folios. 

Page  197,  line  38.  My  own  tna.st&r.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lamb 
found  the  time  rather  heavy  on  hLs  hands  now  and  then  ;  and  he  took 
to  searching  for  beauties  in  the.  Garrick  plays  in  the  British  Museum 
(see  VoL  IV.  of  this  edition)  as  a  refuge.  The  Elgin  marbles  were 
moved  there  in   I8I6, 

Page  J  98,  line  S.     Everlasting  Jlvnts. 

/hiar  Laurtn£e.  O  so  light  a  Toot 

Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  Aim. 

"  Romeo  and  Jglitfi  "  Act  II.,  Scene  6,  lines  I'b,  17, 

Page  198,  line  96.  LitcrBtian  pleasure.  A  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  Lucretius'  De  Herum  Natitraj  Book  II. : — 

Soave,  mnri  mpgno  twbanubus  acquora,  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  aUeruis  s[>tctare  laboretn, 

which  Muiiro  translates :  "  It  is  sweet,  when  on  the  great  sea   the 
winds  trouble  its  waters,  to  behold  from  land  another's  deep  distress." 
Page  l9Hj  line  29-     And  what  is  ii  all  for  ?     At  these  words,  in  the 
London  Magazine,  came  the  piissage: — 

"1  recite  those  verses  of  Cowley,  which  so  mightily  agree  with  my 
constitution. 

"  Business  !  the  frivalous  preiencfi 

Of  human  Iu5t2  to  ^hnke  off  innocence  : 

Bmineas  I  Lbe  giave  LiDperiin>cnce  : 

BustnesB  I  the  thing  whith  I  of  all  thingi  hate  - 

Buainess  I  the  contia4iction  of  niy  fate 
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Or  I  rtpt«t  my  own  liaes,  written  in  my  Clerk  state  :^ — 

"  Vfha  first  uiTcnted  work — and  bound  the  hve 
Aad  bolTiiay-frjoidiig  spirit  down 
Td  Cb£  eier-hauPlinj  imporiunily 
Of  bosuiesi,  tn  the  grren  fields,  utd  ihe  tCnrn — 
i^t  pkiagTii,  looiit,  aovil:  s^iBde— and  oh  1  moft  sad, 
To  Ihis  dr)'  drudgery  erf  the  de&k'&  dead  wood  f 
Wbo  but  tbe  Beiag  unUest,  alien  from  gp^, 
Sftbhoihle^  Sana  1  he  wbo  hli  un^Ud 
Task  ever  plies  'mtd  rotatory  bummgs, 
TWl  round  and  round  incalculably  ted— 
For  wrath  J.^'im^  baih  made  him  likf-  a  wheel — 
In  ihat  red  realm  from  whence  use  no  returoiags  ; 
Where  loilbK,  uid  lurmoiline'  ^^  ^.nd  aye 
He,  and  his  thoqghtSi  keep  pensive  workr-da^  t 

"  O  this  divine  Leisure ! — Eeader,  if  thou  art  fumished  with  tbe  Old 
Series  of  the  LQudon^  turn  ineoDtineatly  to  the  third  volume  (inge 
afiT),  and  you  will  see  my  present  conditioo  there  touched  in  a  '  Wiih ' 
by  a  daiutief  pen  than  I  can  pretend  to.  [  subscribe  to  that  Sonnet 
toto  corde^" 

The  sonnet  pefened  to,  beginning — 

They  talk  of  lime  and  of  timc'a  galLng  yoke, 

Will  be  R>utid  quoted  an  page  539-  It  wsa,  of  courae,  by  L^mb  himself. 
To  the  other  sonnet  he  gave  the  title  "  Work ''  (see  Vol.  V.,  ptge 
5.")},      Cowl«y's  lines  are   from   "The   Complaint." 

Page  igs,  line  31.  NoTuiyo-TO-ua.  Lamb  wrote  to  Barton  in  1W7: 
'*  Positively^  tiie  best  thing  a  man  can  have  to  do,  is  nothing  and 
next  to  that  perhaps — good  workt." 

Page  1^8,  line  S6,     "As  low  as  to  iheji«nd$." 

First  fUaftr,   Bfcak  all  the  Spoked  aod  rdliel  (nasi  her  wheel. 

And  bow)  the  round  nave  down  the  Sill  of  heaven, 
As  low  iii  to  the  tiendst 

"  Hamlet,"  Act  IL,  Scenes,  bes 517-51^ 


Page    i9S>  line   87. 
'  1  am  no  longer  J — 
Page  ld8j  hne  37.     I  am  Retired  Ldiure. 


/  aw  w>  longer. 
-s  D n." 


In  the  London  Mayaaim^ 


Abd  add  10  liieK  reUrej  Leisure, 
Ttaat  ia  trim  ganlens  lalt«  h)$  pleasure. 

Milton,  //  Pemnemm^  Una  ^^ 

'Otiu 


Pa^e   19».  line  41.      Cum  dignitaU. 
cucri  dignitate  * — "Ease  with  dignity." 

Page  IIH^,  line  1.     Ojnu  operaUwJi  mU 
pcrtbnDeQ. 


Prom   the  phimie 

"Tile  ceremony  has  been 


AW  J/oiUAiy  Ma^axinf,  March,  18^6,  where  it  W3ts  one  of  the 
l\ifwlar  Fallaeies.  nnder  the  title,  "That  my  Lofd  Shaftesbury  and 
Str  WdliuB  Temple  axv  nodels  of  the  Genteel  Style  in  Writii^. — 
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We    should    prefer    saying— of    the    Lordly    and    tbe    Gentlemanly, 

Nothing,"  &c. 

Page  !P9,  line  5-  My  Lord  Shaft&shury.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713)^  the  grandson  of  the  great 
atatesinan,  and  the  author  of  the  Char*y^ie.rUtick&  of  M&a,  Munners, 
Opinions  and  Times,  ITII,  and  other  less  kaown  works.  In  the 
essay  "  Detsched  Tboughla  on  Books  and  Reading"  (page  li'-i)  Lamb 
My8»  "Simftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  for  me." 

Page  199.  line  5,  Str  Willkm  Temple,  Sir  William  Temple  (l*3aH- 
l6.Q9),  diploroatlst  and  man  of  letters,  tlie  patron  of  Swift,  and  the 
husband  of  the  letter-writing  Dorothy  Osborne.  His  first  diplomatic 
mission  was  in  1665,  to  Christopher  Bernard  von  Gtialen,  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Munsttr,  who  grew  the  northern  cherries  (see  page  aOO). 
Afterwards  he  was  accredited  to  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  and  sub- 
sequently became  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
recalled  in  irtVO,  and  s|>ent  the  time  between  then  and  l674,  when 
he  returned,  in  adding  to  hi«  garden  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  and 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  re-entered  active  political  life  in  1(574,  but 
retired  again  in  l680,  and  moved  to  an  estate  near  Farnham ;  which 
he  named  Moor  Park,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  made  famous 
for  its  wall  truit.  Hither  Swiil  came^  as  amajiueuslaj  iti  l(>89^  and  he 
was  therej  with  ititervaU  of  absence,  in  iSyiJ,  when  Temple  dicdj 
*'and  with  him/'  Swift  wrote  in  bis  Diary,  "all  that  was  good  and 
amiable  among  men."  He  was  buried  in  VVestminster  Abbey,  but  his 
heart,  by  his  special  wish,  was  placed  in  a  silver  casket  under  the  sun- 
dial  at  Moor  Park,  near  his  favourite  window  seat. 

Temple's  essays,  under  the  title  Miscellanea,  were  published  in 
l680  and  ltil?2;  his  works,  in  several  volumes,  between  1700  and 
I70f>.  The  best-known  essay  is  that  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn- 
ing," but  Lamb  refers  also  to  those  '*Un  Health  and  Long  Life," 
"Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout,"  "Of  Gardening."  The  quotation  on 
pages  you  and  iiOl  does  not  exactly  end  Temple's  garden  essay^  as 
Lamb  says.     Lamb  has  sliglitly  altered  Temple's  punctuation. 

Abraham  Cowley's  JSs^^ays,  ineludiug  one  on  "The  Garden/'  had 
been  published  in  his  Works  in  lt>t)H. 

Page  iiOl,  line  iil.  Say  with  Horace.  The  Epistles^  I.,  xviii., 
lines   104-112. 


Page  aO'J.     HAbBAtiA  S— 


Lf7ndoti  Motjazine,  April,  1 825. 

This  little  story  exhibits,  perhaps  better  than  anything  that  Lamb 
wrote,  his  curious  gift  of  blending  fac-t  and  fancy,  of  building  upon  a 
foundation  of  reality  a  structure  of  whimsieality  and  Invention.  Jn 
the  late  Cliarles  Kent's  edition  of  Lamb's  works  is  printed  a  letter  from 
Miss  Kelly,  the  actress,  and  a  friend  of  the  Lambs,  in  which  the  true 
story  is  told ;  for  it  was  she,  as  indeed  Lamb  admitted  to  Wordsworth 
in  a  letter  in  18^5,  who  told  him  the  incident — "beautifiilly,"  he  says 
elsewhere. 
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I  a^  able  te  qnote  puHg«»  Hma 

K1S7S3— 

ID  Cbiries  Lamb  lad  ba 

C9I  he  le^Md  to  ttlce  in 

m  bis  he«wiNI  StOfy  ^ 

pcrm^n   at  Clwrla 

i:ipi|i4  for  so  aauy  jrcnri  tbc 
*  ■«  I  mm  br  tbe  >vo  ei> 
■•ktaScBt,'!  ha«eaem 
■■h  Ik  iMk  in  flte  coa- 
■ndtfiv  (be  evciUii  IS 
iel0fW9iMiDe  as  tbe 

■%,  irf  hn  frst  husband, 

pig|i»iaui  tjl  the  York 

IcKMd  tj  Dramabc  An. 

back,  as  Cbc  did  after  r 

Halhi  ii.iptheHayiwtfto 

Kdhr,  tbe  oiHrnwd  singB- 

<VBMT  in  kcr  pbcB.  .  .  . 

B  Ok  7«r.  Mi^  Ptrnkt  (dtV. 

pgpleMBJ    oaubt- 

■OTw  prDtKwo  for 

■a.  ^*fc>g cvri^Dr  foldttt  ■  *f^ iCi^^, 

wKf  t^oA.  aad  widt  a  s&cta  ptoaure  on 

H  pnrf  as  nid,  **{&  on 

o^  iriUipafonMcn  of  all 

-balanpi^.Jaf?-    laoikkd 

«D  loek  ai :  b«a  not  alvap 

a  tev  of  c«B  papr.  ^o* 

_  d^DBKiBa  of  Ike  iha  put. 

Piaaa  aa^  »«ttta,  vov  |a  a  ■■rtiBd  dcmc 

■B  W  aaa.  vas  SMae  imt  befare  i4w  tek  ite 

«Btf««at».4(rA«<.     I.aiBii»y«old. 

a  «amM  of  Che  vorid.     I  umA  aMAwr  ftr 

k«  ttelM  aMi  hirva  dbfifm^  the 

M  HB  aSl  afc    So.  I  canlidly 

Tte  Uaod  i^bed  iB«o  aajr  ^oe,  tte  lean 

aaooa^  «f  jof  paatd  ifcroo^  my 

r!'— *- To  lAoB?'— tn  aa  tnstam  mid 

7-    Wtw  *e  vaaii  ipian  ne  fiar  the  w\A. 

InmNW  niiaallT— I  siacRsad  back 

ha  ■£  pok  Ktfl  I  md.  "  But  Mr.  ^eakt 

?~  and  OM^  j«d  w  folknavd  bf  a  ogane, 

litf  a*  t««BL 


.  *v.  dor  t-God  Mbb  ay  aoal  t 

laid  a  qk  poHtd  aoie  oatbe 

ibe  ewe  I  bad  a  r«fai 


JOB  viA  to  lase  Ae  TWfi  as  acoHUclr  MMid  as 


As  A  MuttBr  of  kt  MiH  KeOj  did  afterwaidi  play  in  Mofton's 
"OaUKti »  the  Wood.''  to  Lamb's  great  mtis&eUoD.  Th«  incident 
of  tbc  rurt  linrl  ii  n  tb«t  pb^. 

In  VoL  L,  page  lS4aadoiniavdi^  will  be  focoid  more  tb&n  one  eulogy 
cf  Mim  Kdlj'a  acticig.  Sec  also  notes  in  that  volume,  where  Lamb'i 
two  MHuiets  upon  her  will  be  foand. 
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B   the 

^'t? — 
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Page  S04,  line  14.  Real  hot  tears.  In  Crabb  Robinson's  diary 
Miss  Kelly  relatta  that  when,  as  Constance,  in  "King  John,"  Mrs. 
Siddons  (not  Mrs.  Porter)  wept  over  her,  lier  collar  was  wet  with  Mrs. 
Siddons'  t^ars.     Miss  Kelly,  of  course,  was  playing  Arthur. 

Page  ^01^  line  ^20,  Impeidiment  .  .  .  pidpit.  This  ia  more  true 
thftn  the  eAsual  reiider  may  suppose.  Hail  Lamb  nal  bad  an  impedi- 
ment  in  his  speech,  he  would  have  beeome,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  a 
Grecian,  and  have  gone  to  one  of  the  universities ;  and  the  ordinary 
&te  of  a  Grecian  was  to  take  orders. 

Page  204,  line  «5.  itfn  Lkton,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  says  that 
Liston,  the  comedian,  and  his  wife  were  among  the  visitors  to  the 
Lambs'  rooms  at  Great  Russell  Street. 

Page  20-I-,  line  36.  Mrs,  Charles  KemhU^  n6e  MutU  Theresa  De 
Camp,  mother  of  Fanny  Kemble. 

Page  ^0+,  line  ^8.  M^tcreddy.  The  only  re<?ord  of  any  confer- 
ence between  Macready  and  Lamb  is  Macready's  remark  in  his  Diary 
that  he  met  Lamb  at  Talfourd's,  and  Lamb  said  that  he  wi.vhed  to  dmw 
his  last  breath  through  a  pipe,  and  exhale  it  in  a  pun.  But  thix  was 
lot^  after  the  present  essay  was  written. 

Page  ii04-,  line  S9.  Pictiire  Gallery  .  .  .  Mr.  Matihevis,  Sec 
note  on  page  462. 

Page  Wi,  line  M,  Not  Diamond's.  Dimond  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  old  Bath  Theatre. 

Page  «o6,  at  foot.      Mrs.  Crawford.     Anne  Crawford  (l734-!80l). 
Street,  who  was  born  at  Bath,  married  successively  a  Mr,  Dancer, 
Spianger  Barry  the  actor,  and  a  Mr.  Crawford,     Her  great  part  wu 
LJidy  Randolph  in  Home's  "  Douglas." 


Page  207.    TnK  Tombs  in  tub  Ab8kv. 

London  Ma^azinc^  October,  IS 23,  where,  with  slight  difFerences,  it 
formed  the  concluding  portion  of  the  "Letter  of  Elia  to  Robert 
Southey,  Esquire,"  which  will  l>e  found  in  Vol.  L,  page  226.  In  the 
notes  in  that  volume  all  points  are  accounted  for;  but  a  little  nvay  be 
said  here.  This,  the  less  personal  portion  of  the  "  Letter  to  Southey/* 
seems  to  have  been  all  that  Lamb  cared  to  retain.  He  admitted 
afterwards,  when  his  anger  against  Southey  had  cooled,  that  his 
"guardian  angel"  had  been  "" absent"  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  at  the  time  was  Ireland,  the  friend  of 
Gifford — dean  from  1815  to  18+2.  Lamb's  protest  against  tire  two- 
shilling  fee  was  supported  a  year  or  so  Liter  than  its  first  appearance 
t^  Eteynolds,  in  Odes  and  Addresses,  IS25,  In  a  sarcastic  appeal  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  reduce  that  sura.  The 
passage  in  Lamb's  essay  being  reprinted  in  183-^,  suggests  that  the 
reform  still  tarried.  The  evidencCj  however,  of  J.  T.  Smith,  in  his 
Book  for  a  Ha,iny  Day,  is  that  it  was  possible  in  1822  to  enter  Poet's 
Comer  for  sixpence.  Dean  Stanley,  in  bis  Historical  Memorials  of 
Westrrtirister  Abbeijt  writes ;  "  Free  admission  was  given  to  the  larger 
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pwt  of  the  Abbej  nnder  Dean  IrekruL  Autbomed  guides  were  first 
appocDted  in  19^6,  and  tiie  »&¥«  and  transepts  opened,  and  the  fb«fl 
lowered  m  1B41.  .  . 

Liuiib's  reiSereouc  to  Soothej  and  to  Andre's  monument  is  character^^ 
MicallT  miKhJerous.  He  is  reminding  Southey  of  bis  early  sympath 
with  rebeb — his  "Wal  Tyler"  and  pantisocratic  days.  Major  Job 
Andrv,  Sr  Hemy  Clinton's  adjutant -general,  was  caught  petuitiing  frou 
Ml  intemew  wHli  an  American  traitor — a  perfectly  bonoumble  procee  ' 
iog  in  war&re — 4nd  was  hanged  by  Wasliing^too  as  a  spy  in  1730.' 
No  blame  attached  either  to  judx'e  or  victim.  Andre'$  remains  were 
rehoied  in  the  Abbey  in  I8tfl.  Lamb  speaks  of  injury  to  Andre's 
figure  in  the  monament,  but  the  u<^ual  thing  was  for  the  f%ure  of 
Waahiiigton  to  he  attacked,  Itj  bead  has  had  to  be  renewed  more 
Uuui  onee.  Minor  thefts  have  alsn  been  oommitted^  Acooiding  to 
Mrs,  Gordon's  lAU  of  Di*in  Qackland,  one  piece  of  vandalism  at  any 
rate  was  the  work  of  an  American,  who  returned  to  the  dean  two 
heads  which  he  had  appropriated  as  relics. 


Page  ^09.     AMicrs  Eedivivus.  ^_ 

LmAort  Magckzint,  I>ecember,  182.S,  ^B 

A  preliminary  sketch  of  the  first  portion  of  this  essay  wiU  be  found  in  \ 
the  letter  from  Lamb  to  Sarah  Haaslitt,  written  probably  in  November, 
1H53.  In  Barry  Cornwall's  Memoir  of  Lamb,  Chapter  VI.,  there  is  tUsa 
an  account  of  the  accident  to  Dyer^ — Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  having 
chanced  to  visit  the  Lambs  just  after  the  event.  For  an  aceoimt  of 
George  Dyer  see  notes  to  the  essay  on  **  Oxford  in  the  Vacation/' 
pages  S\'l-$\:i.  In  18'J3  he  was  sixty-eight;  later  he  became  quite 
blind.  In  his  Poetics,  1HI2,  is  "An  Ode  on  the  Close  of  Autumn,  after 
on  Excursion  through  Hertfordshire  and  Essex/'  in  which  the  New  River 
is  thus  mentioned  : — 

Now  \xai  me  to  Hut  dJAtAQI  WOOd.1 

.\nd  bear  roe  to  the  silent  slrcsm, 
Wtjere  oft  I  strayed  In  ierious  mood. 

Lost  in  somt'  youihful  dream- 
To  me,  O  Hamsey,  what  Tttreal  so  fair? 

Whait  shade  to  me  so  csonsecraie  as  thine? 
And  OD  ihy  bank^,  poar  suiumlec,'  ttid  I  care 

For  all  the  spring;- ha uLTits  of  the  tuneful  Nine? 
Ah )  pleasures,  how  ye  lengthen  as  y«  fade. 
As  spreads  the  sun's  faial  urb  at  twilight's  duU«ta  shade  t 


'  Hornwy  Wood. 


*  The  New  River. 


We  liave  another  glimpse  of  G.  D.  on  that  fatal  day,  in  the  reoil 
fTnct»  of  Mr.  Og^ilvie,,  an  India  House  clerk  with  Lamb,  as  commu 
rated  to  the  Rev,  Joseph  H.  Twichell  (see  SGriimer's  Ma^azme,  March. 

Al  llw  lioK  Gtorge  Dyer  wu  &sbed  oui  of  New  River  in  (ront  of  Lanib's  hguK  u 

LiUia^^on,  after  be  was  rcsusduted,  Mary  brought  him  a  suh  of  Charles'f  clothes  to  pot  m 

M»  own  wvrv  itrfing.     laaxmuch  as  be  was  a  giant  of  a  raan,  aod  Lamb  on^lenifrci . 
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jnasmnch,  moreover,  as  Lamb's  wardrobe  afforded  only  knee  breeches  for  the  nether  limbs 
{Dyer's  were  colossal),  the  spectacle  he  presented  when  the  clothes  were  on — or  as  much  on 
as  they  could  be — was  vastly  ludicrous. 

AUsop,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  remarked,  of  Dyer's 
imm^sion,  that  Lamb  had  said  to  him :  "  If  he  had  been  drowned  it 
would  have  made  me  famous.  Think  of  having  a  Crowner's  quest, 
and  all  the  questions  and  dark  suspicions  of  murder.  People  would 
faaimt  the  spot  and  say,  '  Here  died  the  poet  of  Gron^r  Hill.'  "  The 
poet  of  "  Grongar  Hill "  was,  of  course,  John  Dyer — another  of  Lamb's 
instances  of  the  ambiguities  arising  from  proper  names. 


COLEBROOK 
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Flaw  op  Colxbrook  Cottaob  akd  tbb  Nkw  Ritkb. 


From 


Page   209.     Motto.     "  Where  were  ye,   Nymphs  f    .  . 
Lyctaas,  lines  50,  51. 

Page  209,  fifth  line  from  foot.  Anchises.  Anchises,  the  father  of 
£neas,  was  carried  by  his  son  out  of  Troy,  after  it  was  taken, 
through  the  flames  of  the  city. 

Page  209,  at  foot.  The  rescue.  At  these  words,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  Lamb  put  this  footnote : — 

"The  topography  of  my  cottage,  and  its  relation  to  the  river,  will 
explain  this ;  as  I  have  been  at  some  cost  to  have  the  whole  engraved 
VOL.  II. — ^28 


i  tm  veil  (or  the  Mtisikctioo  ol 
ft  ^efirawice." 

oal,  i  oCer  ■  longfa  map  of 

-.  it  flfaovid  be  aud,  sUnds  to 

Iwen  cDv«ffed  in.     Tbetc  is. 

One  descends  from 

fltcfit  ^B),  A  little   path  ffom 

tikkes  ODe  out   into  Cok- 

«■  tfcii  pan  of  the  K»w  is  now 

ck»r  from  which  Dyer 

be  tbe  simplest  thing  for 

Ibr  ^tted  biic  Di  D;  dtsregudlng 

2  4i  OB  oveut  |au^ius  froiii  tbc 

Lamb   means 

'm^Btmd.     Tbe  Um,  Ofttned  after 
«rt^  New  Rivcf;  situated  close  to 


Lamb   taajr  hare   bad 


I  •«.  wB  mvC^  or  aiad  1 . 


mixr  tbc  inwMr  oofi^  (" 

%^ 

TWI 

•I*  tbe  ap«re<*  of  tbc    Nile,    was    fiuoduvl 

b^  TVaiWfl  ■tfiiiriiT  in  1790.  tbe  year  after  whidt^ 

TW  New  Rirav  ^k&c  in  1609-1613,  Ima  its  sourofr] 

d  Aavcfl  afiiugiw     It  ma  pecubarij  Ijoab's  mcr: 

» IWiinBiii  and  Widfecd ;  Lamb  explored  it  at 

boT  ;  at  lifculen  be  bved  fl|ipiate  it,  and  reacned  Gevge  Dfjer 

ila  dcplb* ;  and  be  ictateed  ite  t*"j  both  at  EoSeld  and  £daiootaiitl 

ta  tbe  amf  tm  * Ni  ■■pe|'i  iii>"  fi^e  ;£]M)^  is  a  pBHige  rery  abnibrl 

tatbiL 

l^ge  SI  I,  last  lae.     Sunul  movUy,      Writiag  to  Hood  in   1894 


kft 
iBtbeC^ftveQ 
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L.amb  speaks  of  the   New   Rivet  as   "rather  elderly  by  this  time." 
Oyer,  it  should  be  remembered^  was  of  Emmaiiuel  College,  And  the 

historiao  of  Cambridge  University, 

Page  212,  line  3.  "  Aiid  could  3:ich  spaciom  eirtu*^  .  .  .  ?"  Froni 
John  Cleveland's  poem  on  the  death  of  Edward  King  ("  Lycidus  '), 
in  Obsequies  to  the.  Memorie  of  Mr.  Edward  Kin(f,  j638:— 

But  can  bit  spuious  Virttjc  find  a  Qtvtt 
WiEtuD  Ebe  iiup»thum'<l  bubble  or  a  Wave  ? 

Page  21Sj  line  t;,  Euripu^.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  drowned 
IlimseJf  in  this  strait — between  Eub<ea  aad  Bceotia— because  he  could 
not  discover  the  mystery  of  its  irreguUir  tides. 

Page  '212,  line  10.  2'o  turn  dipper.  Uipper,  slang  for  Baptbt. 
Dyer  had  written  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subicriptvitt  ta  the 
Tiiirtif-Nirte  ArticieSt  which  had  led  lo  some  discussion,  particularly 
with  regard  to  baptism. 

With  Ciarance.     See  '*  Richard  lU./*  Act  I., 


Christian,      See    The    Pilgrim's    Progress, 
PalinuTus.     .^neas*  "pilot,  who  slept  and  fell 


Page  ai'i,  line    13, 
Scene  4, 

Page    212,    line     U. 
Part  l.f  almost  the  end. 

Page  'J12,  line   17. 
into  the  sea. 

Page  2i!i,  line  23,     Arion.     See  note  on  page  336. 

Page  iiT'i,  line  ^5,  Machaon  ,  ,  .  Dr,  Hawes.  Machaon,  the 
physician  to  the  Greeks^  who  healed  the  wounds  inflictL*d  by  the 
Trojans,  Dr.  William  Hawes  (1 7aE>-l«08),  founder  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  resuscitating  the  nearly- 
drowned. 

Page  £1":*,  tine  3+.  G-rivi  Feature.  Milton's  phraae  for  Death 
{Paradise  Lost,  X.,  line  ^79). 

Page  ^1^,  line  30.  Tantalus,  who,  in  Hell,  is  eternally  baulked 
oi'  his  desire. 

Page  ai2f  last  paragraph.  George  Dyer  contributed  ''all  that 
was  original"  to  Valpy's  etlition  of  the  classics^— 141  volumes.  He 
aUo  wrote  th  c  Hvi  b&ry  of  the  University  and  Col  leges  of  Cafn- 
bridge,  including  notices  relating  to  the  Fo^iJuiers  arid  EmUicni  Men, 
Among  the  eminent  men  of  Cambridge  are  Jeremiah  Markland  (l(J9^* 
1776),  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  St,  Peter's,  the  claS8ic'j*l  coinmentatur ; 
and  'rhomHs  Gray,  the  poet^  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Peterhousc^  who  died 
in  1771,  when  Dyer  was  sixteen.  Tyrwhitt  would  probably  be  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt  (1730-lTa(j),  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  editor  of 
Chaucer;  but  Robert  "Tyrwliitt  (I7;i5-l8l7},  his  brother,  the  Unitarian, 
might  be  expected  to  take  interest  in  Dyer  also,  for  G.  D.  was,  in 
Ldjoib's  phrase,  a  "One-Goddite  "  too.  The  mild  Askew  was  Anthony 
Askew  {]7'2!2-177^),  doctor  and  claraical  scholar,  who,  being  physician 
to  Christ's  Haspital  when  Dyer  was  tKere^  lent  the  boy  bJoks,  and 
was  very  kind  to  hiin. 


^^^^r^ittecnM 


t  ame  tatmmf  Irlead.) 


Like 


-  SIS.    Smmm.  Smokr  «»  Sm  Pszlv  S>  dnvv. 

IS2S,  wiiere  it  w«  crntilled  "  N'u^ 

\d.  t.       Defeiice  *>f  the  Sonoets 

^  L-~    The  •ecood  «od  Ust  of  the  "  Nugs 

flB  'Hk  Tempest "  (see  VoL  1.,  pkge  ^43). 

to  reUte  Uiirt  Heniy   Fnuicis  C'^n',  the 

s  ihoid,  IimI,  SftjTS  his  sod  in  ha  memoir^ 

s   Tkmirwm  Ptmtqrmm  dm^kanortaiK 

alWr  L«Hb  s  death  fay  Edwsrd  Uoskmii  with  the 

«t  the  aeaouPt  of  Sir  Fhiiip  Sidbej.        Mr,  Cuj 

IK  *  Laei  ts  the  ">*"■"■  j  of  Charles  Lamb/'  which 


SbifeHidilte.  ■*«■!«  frnd; 

Ubk  MBk  HleSfri^*  vBvAv  tew  0veD 


icfejcjiuo  to  Sidoey  m  the  note  to  Beau- 
aaHt«ad  ffkidhu't  * Ifaid  ■  Tcm^edy"  in  the  Dramatic  Specitmns, 

F^e  tiX  k>e  t%.  MtUom^  cmtmmg  $ks  Jkrcadia.  Id  Milton* 
gaawBHtilM,  neplyiVg  te  the  .K^M BMilifte.  wherein  Charles  1.  wu 
Hidi»ha>c  Med  a  pifcr  horn  the  ArauHt      Milton's  passage  rum  .■— 


whs  vodd  kaac  tv^^aBad  «b  Bate  faMr  ia  tarn  of  ifae  true  all-seanf  «teiiy,  m  IjhIc 
II  mil  111  ikcaaly  OUA.  «baMoAtti»iDfiaBleawl  pmouoiir  ChrUuaii  pnjrcrs. 
»  tak  <■>«  of  imk  ■  bit  lis  wohI^  at  boH^  M  kiandf,  or  to  bis  fineods,  ex  same  ol 

I VOB  hi^  ■>  iniBeifiBieljr  before  bii  ilsstb  to 
ha  maatdtd  hin.  for  4  *P^^=^  t^qts  of  bs 
wd  frwn  Uk  iBQQito  «  a  iitallien  wooub 
noAbook,  bat  tte  vaiii  Amutforious  posm  «( 
r's  Af^diK;  a  book  is  lka>  kiod  fiin  of  worth  tad  wii,  but  uBang  tcLckmi 
,  wwttay  to  be  imn] ;  nor  to  be  read  ai  any  time  wiittocn  nod 
«gBl^lB,BBlAl^al^BC«f  tTvdifeaa4afflk!tkio  to  be  a  Oiristtaa  s  praTCfbook  ?  T^ 
«ite««}ct  larradidaH  erf  what  1  HAibeaCor  atruib.  ib4t  this  f>tulippk  ptajref  isnopan 
<rf  the  kii^i  coods,  vajr  tatftfy  tbctr  own  eja  at  leuure,  in  tbc  jd  botw  erf'  sir  Plulip'i 
Acedia,  p-  a^,  ijUM[iaria(  PMatU%  pn^T^  wi^li  '^  ^^^  prmjrer  of  his  majest;,  delivered 
to  Pc  jMiiai  ■■■^uiiiv  tafsre  his  doMk,  wvi  matkd  a  Prajrer  m  time  of  Capuvbtf. 
pdM^  a  d  dKbatoirinai  «r  hia  book. 

PkgeSlS,  bnc  la  2%«  Jfe«giMa«IrtldZoicCiu^i«  .  .  .  <Ae  ilrc<vi«4. 
The  iitf«{iie  w»  Coimu,  16S4.  ilrMidMr  another  masquej  written 
a  jear  earlier  (see  Lamb  od  Milton.  Vc^.  I.,  page  376,  and  note  to 
ssjh^  page  54  If 

Page  SIS,  line  19-  The  nattonai  itrui/gU.  The  Civil  Wa^,  cul- 
mtGatioj^  tn  the  execution  of  Cbarlea  I.  Milton's  first  contribution  to 
the  struggle  was  his  Tsnur$  of  Kin^i  and  Mag^stratci,  l64^*l64f). 
published  just  after  the  execution.     Then  he  became  l^tin  Secretary 


^ 
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to  tbe  Council,  He  replied  to  the  Eikon  BasiliJce  of  Dr.  John  Ga.ud«n 
with  Eikoiioklastes  in  the  same  year.  But  between  Cojntis  and  these 
works,  in  addition  to  Lycidas^  16S8,  he  had  Iwen  occwpied  in  writing 
his  tracts  on  divorce,  the  "  Areopagitica,"  the  "Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion," "Reasons  of  Church  Government,"  etc.  The  "later  Sydney" 
was  Sir  Algernon  Sidney  (1 6^2- 1 682),  great-nephew  of  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney-  Though  a  Republican,  and  an  offieer  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  when  appointed  a  commissJoner  for  the  trial  of  Charles  L  he 
refused  to  sen^e,  saying  to  Cromwell,  "I  will  keep  myself  clean  from 
having*  my  hand  in  this  husiness."  He  was  beheaded  on  a  series  of 
pobticat  cliarges  in  i5H^. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  in  15.^-^  and  fell  at  Zutpheii  in  1586 — a 
time  of  no  great  stress.  His  lutter  on  the  French  mutch  was  a  treatise 
prepared  in  I.'jSO  and  sent  to  Queen  Ehzabeth  as  a  protest  against  hea* 
proposed  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  remonstrance  so  hot  in  its 
seal  as  to  lead  to  Sidney's  banishment  from  court  for  some  months — 
during  which  he  wrote  the  Arcadia. 

Page  21.S,  line  30.     Hey-day  of  his  blood. 


For  ar  youf  ag? 
The  hey-day  ia  the  blood  is  lame,  il's  humble, 
And  wait£  QpOn  Ihe  judgment. 

■'  Hanilt't,"  Act  III.,  Scene  4,  lines 68-70. 


^m       page  2l.'?j  at   foot.      Circtitn  pracordia  frigus.      "Chdl   at   the 
^H    midriC" 

^P        Page  214,  line  5.      Tihullus,  or  tJie  .   ,   .    Author  of  the  School- 
1^    mixtress.      In    the  London   Magazine  Lamb  virrotc   "Catullus."      Ti- 

bullus  was  one  of  the  tenderest  of  Latin  poets.     William  Shenstone 
^m     (iTl'Hjfi.S)  wrote  "The  Schoolmistress,"  a  favourite  poem  with  Lamb. 
^P    The  "prettiest  of  poems  "  he  called  it  in  a  letter  to  John  Clare, 
"         Page   214,    line   8.      Ad  Leonorarn,      The  following  translation  of 

Milton'ii  sonnet  was  made  by  Leigh  Hunt  r— 

TO  LEONORA  SINGING  AT  ROME 

To  e/tcy  one  [ao  have  ye  faith)  is  givcrn 

A  winged  guardian  from  ihc  ranks  of  heaven. 

A  greater.  Leonora,  visits  ihee  : 

Thy  voice  proclaims  the  present  deity, 

feithcr  the  present  deity  we  hear, 

Or  be  of  the  ihtrd  hfiaven  hath  lefl  hia  sphere, 

Aiid  through  the  bosom's  pure  and  wa.rDling  wells, 

Breathes  lendcdy  his  smoothed  orncles  ; 

Breathes  tenderly,  and  so  with  easy  rounds 

Ttiiches  our  mortal  hearis  to  bear  immortal  sounda. 

II  God  ia  all,  and  in  all  nature  dwells. 

In  ihee  alone  he  speaks,  mute  niltr  in  all  else. 

The  Latin  in  Masson's  edition  of  Milton  di^ets  here  and  there  frcmi 
Lamb's  version. 

Page  21+.  Sonnet  I.  Lamb  cites  the  sonnets  from  Astrophel  and 
Stella  in  his  own  order.  That  which  he  calls  I,  is  XXXI.;  II., 
XXXLX. :  III.,  XXIII.;  IV.,  XXVIL;  V..  XLL;  VI..  LIII.:  VIL, 
LXIV.;  VIM.,   LXXIII.;   IX.,  LXXIV. ;   X.,   LXXV.;   XI.,  CIIL; 


«ftfe  rolrfnrw  with 

Ihing; 

cwtirtrd  to  «iMBe- 

oi  his  Sonnefift 

-'TQ  A  KftO  THAT  HAUTCTVD  TVS.  WATBK&OFLACICCW  IN  THE  WINTEK 
Til     ■      I    Hy^PMMiji  rfagjpdl 

t  itee  tte  FiA  li^  |tfn : 


To 

Godtes 


AAd  bit  MiteatiM  «OBw  tay  cfaee  M  «c^[k. 
T^m  Med  mi  idwh.  nor  t|«  Pnfcaar'9  diatr. 
Thm^  4mh  te  pesd.  crae  viidon  to  iMpBTL 
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He  who  has  not  enough,  for  ibese.  to  spare 
Of  drae,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  Ins  b^rt. 
And  leacb  his  soul,  by  brooks,  and  rivers  fair  : 
Nwure  13  always  wise  in  every  part- " 

This  sonnet,  by  Edward  Hovel! -Thurlow,  second  Baron  Thurlow 
(l78l-18!:i!9),  an  intense  devotee  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  muae,  was  a 
special  favourite  witli  Lamb,  He  copied  it  into  his  Commonplace 
Book,  and  De  Quiiicey  h«s  described,  in  his  "London  Reminiscences/' 
how  Lamb  used  to  read  it  aloud. 

Page  218,  line  -ST.     W.  H,     In  the  London  Magaiiine,  "a  favourite 


^ 


critic  of  our  day." 
Page  219,  line  3. 

Hszli'tt." 

Page  a  19,  line   4, 


The  CTttic.      In  the  London  Ma^azin^^  "  Mr. 


A  foolish,  noblematj.  Lamb  refers  to  Sidney's 
qu:arrel  in  the  tennis-court  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  called  him 
"a  puppy." 

Pwfe  219,  line  5.  Epitaph  made  on  him.  After  theae  words,  in 
the  London  Magazine,  came  "by  Lord  Brooke."  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  wrote  Sidney's  Life,  published  in  KiS'?,  After  Sidney's  death 
appeared  many  elegies  upon  hinij  ei^ht  of  which  were  printed  at  the 
end  of  Spenser's  Colin  Oloid's  Conie  Ho?ne  A  (fain,  in  15f).i.  That 
which  Lamb  quotes  is  by  Matthfw  Boydon.  Stanzas  15  to  IS  and  26 
and  27.  The  poem  beginning  "Silence  Rugmenteth  grief"  is  attri- 
buted to  Brooke,  chiefly  on  Lamb's  authority,  in  Ward's  Engliih  Poets. 
This  is  one  stanza: — 

He  was  (WW  worth  ibat  woM  T)  CO  each  well-lhinking  mind 
A  spoileas  friend,  ii  miiicbless  ni-m,  whost  virtue  ever  sbined, 
Declaring  in  his  thought^r  his  tifc  ^nd  thitt  he  writ. 
Highest  conceits,  lon^esi  foresights,  and  deepest  wofks  of  wil, 

Sidney  was  only  thirty -two  at  his  death. 


Page  220.     Newspapers  TniRTv-FrvB  Ye.\r3  Aoo. 

Ejiglishmatis  Ma.(jaziney  October,  isai,  being  the  second  paper 
under  the  heading  "Peter's  Net,"  of  which  "  Recollections  of  a  Late 
Royal  Academician  "  was  the  first  {see  note,  Vol.  L,  page  3S1). 

The  title  ran  thus : — 

PETER'S  NET 

By  the  Authob  or  "Elia" 

No.  IL — On  the  Total  Defeat  of  the  faculty  of  Imagination  obs^rV' 
able  in  the  works  of  modern  British  Artists. 

For  explanation  of  tiiis  title  see  note  to  the  essay  that  fbltows,  page 
■Hfi,  Wlien  reprinting  the  essay  in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  18.^3, 
Lamb  altered  the  title  to  the  one  it  now  bears :  the  period  referred  to 
thus  seeming  to  be  about  179H,  hut  really  I80I-IS0.S. 

page  320,  line  5.     Dan  Stuart.     See  next  page. 
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settled  in  the  legs,  where,  in  the  forni  of  a  pair  o(  red  hose,  it  oombines 
with  the  posture  and  situation  of  the  Umea,  to  put  oa  a  most  warlike 

^H  And  martiial  appearance." 

^P      "  Nov.  2. — Bahthah,  who,  as  a  travtUet,  was  possessed  of  a  very  lively 
fancy,  describes  vast  plains  in  the  interior  of  America,  where  his  horse's 
feUocJes  for  miles  were  dyed  a  perfect  hlaod  colour,  in  the  juice  of  the 
wiid  strawberries.      A  lesa  ardent    fancy  than  Bartram's  may  apply 
this  beautiful  phenomenon  of  summerj  to  solve  the  present  strawberry 
^-  appearance  of  the  feniale  hij  this  autumn  in  England/' 
^P      "Nov,  3. — The  roseats  tmt,  so  agreeably  diffused  through  the  silk 
stockinj^  of  our  females,  induces  the  belief  that  the  dy&  is  east  for  their 
lovers/' 
^k      "Nov.  8. — A  popular  superstition  in  the  North  of  Germany  is  said  to 
^V be  the  true  original  of  the  well-known  sign  of  Mother  REnrAP.     Who 
^Kknowa  but  that  late  posterity,  when,  what  is  regarded  by  us  now  as 
^Bfiu^ion,  shall  have  long  been  claa«ed  among  the  auperstitious  observ- 
ances of  an  age  gone  by«  may  dignify  their  signs  with  the  antiquated 
perwnitication  of  a  Mother  Red  Legs?" 

"  Nov,  9- — Curiosity  is  on  tip-toe  for  the  arrival  of  Elphv  Bey's  fair 
Ciroassian  Ladies.  The  attraction  of  their  naturally-placed,  jtne ,  pro- 
verbial  btooffi,  is  onSy  wanting  to  reduce  the  wajidering  colour  in  the 
'elbowB '  and  'ancles  "  of  our  bellcSt  back  to  ita  native  metropolii  and 
ilixce,  the  'cheek/  " 

*' Nov.  as. — Pir}k  stockings   beneath  da/rk  pelices  are  emblems   of 
oerity  and  DiscTBtion  ;   signifying  a  warm  heart  beneath   a  cool 
tterior." 

**N<n),  ag.^ — The  decline  of  red  stockings  is  as  fetal  to  the  wits,  as  the 
l^oing  out  of  a  fashion  to  an  overstocked  jeweller  :  some  of  these  gentry 
have  literally  fur  some  months  paat/ed  on  roj&s/' 
^b  ^*Dec.  !fl. — ^The  fashion  of  red  stockingSj  bo  much  cried  down^  dis- 
praised, and  followed,  is  on  the  eve  of  departing,  to  h^  coniigned  to  the 
family  tomb  of  'all  the  fashions,'  where  sleep  in  peace  the  ruffs  and 
hoopB,  %Xi&  fardif^€de$  of  past  centuries  ;  and 


r 


"  Alt  its  beauty*  all  its  pomp,  decays 

Like  CimrU  remt/ving,  or  like  ending  fhyi" 


On  February  7,  1804-,  was  printed  Lamb's  "Epitaph  on  a  young 
Lady  who  Lived  Negleeted and  Died  Obscure"  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  80), 
and  now  and  then  we  find  a  paragraph  likely  to  be  his  ;  but,  as  we  know 
from  a  letter  from  Mary  Lamb  to  Sarah  Stoddart^  he  had  left  the  Boti 
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Ib  Ike  tivif  ^»fr  IMH^     I  tinik  tkis  ww  the  C3id  of  his  ioum*ltn, 
■■m  ke  bqpa  to  write  m  little  far  Tke  Framimm'  m  ldl£. 

la    ItSa    StttMTt   wn  cbrnvn  into  a  ooRMondence   with    Henry 
Cifefvlge  ■  tW  GftifrMii«'«  iTd^Afiiu  (M«)r,  Jose,  Jolj  and  An^) 

•boot  Coleridge'B  eoDoeGtiot]   with  the 
Ami  oii  The  Ccwwr  wliicfa  were  matie  ia  Gtltmao'f  Lift, 
m  tkc  COMIC  of  stnigfatemng  oat  bis  rcktioas  with  Coleridge, 
itfciml  thai  to  Lsari): — 

rwr  eoold  akkie  nijilnoj;,  ant  €f  hit  writiDgjL  , 
pmmd  me  to  scale  hK  on  m  ■mkry,  »ad  often  aod 
■«  «■.    OTpdiiicshekvv  Hthj^:  ibcT  were  oul] 
«*'™'g*' ;  and  to  ffcwfy  via  vapid,  irtun  svca  is  sbact  pkn- 
^  tm  hm  pradaori  •one  apnlile  booSi^  pownHng  >  tooe  1 
M  «  qioio  «fii>,  «lidi  it  ■  mianf  to  vfad,  and  dMKhng  ta 


f^ww^Twiag  L«nb*9  joaroftlisin  see  below  when  j 
She  JIWJBa  mad  his  uwMiUiuM  with  it 
_  rtti^litte  15.     Ptnf,  of  Oie  Mormimg  ChnmicU,     Jiana  Pcxryl 
(IT^IMIV  the  cdttM-  of  tbe  ifiwiMMg  CknmiBU^ihe  lading  Whig 

■bcMt  17^     Peiry  was  a  noted  talker] 
die  Witad  nfwtmj  faril&aat  men,  anvnig  tiiein  Paraon.     Southey'sl 
I  at  tlwt  L^ub  wu  cootribatiDg  to  the  ChnmicU  ia  the  I 
im«  and  I  £uxT  I  see  hia  hud  now  and  then ;  but  hU  j 
!  to  tne  pqier  came  mneh  later  than  the  period  | 
rnifridgr  otolnlwted  to  it  a  series  of  mmeti  to  efniaent 
iT^ik,  in  one  of  whidk,  addressed  to  Mn.  Siddons,  be  collabo- 
1  wiA  Lanb  (sec  VcL  V.,  page  %  and  note), 
r^srSSO^ItarSt-    '^IFUAJ^yfvta^rmM  .  .  ."    Mr.  W.  J,  Cntg  nm 
>  tbe  Scottiah  poet,  Wilbam  Amutrvng's  The  Ari 
9f  rimuik^  SmUk,  I7M>    Tbe  pMnge  (Booac  II..  lines  S57-360) 

IhorifeedH 
rtiiliiiiM  n'li  ifcf  nwtfrt  rWft 
r  f^Mfltl  ■IT*****  tte  nxfts 

L*d  Ib  aadoit  •one. 


For  notes  to  this 


:  tbe  New-  ftircr  see  page  iS*. 
ttL,  to«  7.     Tka  O^mL    Virpl  is  suppo«ed  to  have  written 
!  MDall  bnnbe  poentf  before  the  Btwoliea, 
L  to  be  hii.    Amae^  them  waa  the  "  CiUex  "  or 
It  «w  tnadtfed  by  Spenwr. 
€£1.  Itoe  t.     J%M  bm^  .  .  .  Sammel  Joftnaon  trod  on. 

Joboioo'O  in^ivl  incGOtjF.  gBnenUy  circulated. 

I  «m  to  rAtt  npOD  hii  tnm  atnbafitjr.     Ii  is 

BivUhI  ifeu.  aba  ■  ctUd  of  ibne  y«an  (^  be 

tiK  lABTCalh  of  a  braod,  «ad  lulled  it :  upoo  wb.xh,  it  ii 

fAafc 

I  fOHdKie  ttOO  OB  i 

If  II  bM<  »«ed  N  h««  h»  imf  ibd; 

(BoracTs  Li^  ^fykum,  Oupter  1. 1 
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,  line  3,    In  those  days  ,  .  ,     This  pam^^ph  began*  in  the 
SnglishTnan's  Magazine,  with  the  following  sentence  : — 

We  ouTself — Pcren — iiii  whose  inevitable   NeI"   already  Manngere 

d  H.A.S  lie  caught  and  Houndering — and   more   paradvt^ntiir^  shall 

flounder — weffr,  io  the  humble  times  to  which  we  have  been  recurrinff, 

small  Fiahennen  indeed,  essaying  upon  minnows;  angling  for  quirks, 

I  WWK." 

The  phrase  "Managers  ami  R.A,s"  refers  tu  the  papers  on  Elllston 
and  George  Dawe  which  had  preceded  this  eswiyj  although  the  Ellis- 
ton  essay  had  not  been  ranged  under  the  heading  "Peter's  Net."     The 
I  George  Dawe  paper  ia  in  Vol.  f.  of  this  edition,  page  ."iSI, 

Page  3^1,  line '^ I.     Tko  .  .  .  obmousJlowerofCytherea.     The  rose. 

Page  -221,  line  22.  The  lady  .  .  .  sitting  upon  "many  waters." 
Babylon,  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  (see  Rev.  xvii.). 

Page  S2  Inline  :iO.  AiUolyciin-like  in  t^ie  Play.  See  "The  Winter's 
Fale,    Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

Page  'i^2l,  Ur»e  y*.  AstfiPa.  Astra?a,  chaste  gotldeas  of  justice  in 
the  golden  age,  whom  the  impiety  of  man  in  the  age  of  brass  drove  to 
heaven,  where  she  now  dwells  as  Virgo.  The  Latin,  "The  last  of  the 
Celestials  has  abandoned  earth." 

Page  *22d,  line  5.  '*  Man  gQ&th  forth  ..."  "Man  goeth  forth 
unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening"  (Ps.  civ,  33). 

Page  5?^,  line  LS,  No  Mun's  Land.  All  over  the  country  are 
districts  known  as  No  Man's  Land ;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  recording 
that  one  is  situated  close  to  Mackeiy  End,  which  Lamb  must  have 
known  well. 

Page  'i22,  line  97.  Ba&ilian  water-sponges.  Tlie  Basllian  order  of 
monks  were  pledged  to  austerity  ;  but  probably  Lamb  intended  merely 
a  joke  upon  his  friend  Basil  Montagu's  teetotalism  (see  note  in  Vol.  L, 
page  iSl,  to  "  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  a  paper  quoted  in  Mon- 
tagu's Some  Enquiries  into  the  E [fee ts  of  Fermented  Liquors).  In 
John   Forster's  copy  of  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  in  the  South  Ken- 

ISington  Moscuni,  a  legacy  from  Elia.  there  i«  written  "  Basil  Montagu!  " 
against  this  passjige.     Moreover  the  context  runs,  "we  were  right  top- 
ing Capuleta  " — a»  opposed  to  the  (Basil)  Montagus. 
Page  222,  line  37-     "  Facil  "  ...  as  Virgil  sin^s. 


TrDS  Anchtsiad^.  Tacilis  descensus  Averno  : 
Noctea  atque  dies  patet  .itri  janua  Ditis  : 
Sed  revocart:  gradum,  supcrasque  eva.dere  ad  iuras, 
Hoc  opos,  liic  l:tbor,  «t. 

Mntid,  VI.,  Utiei  i36-i39> 
The  translation  is: — 


TrQJ3.Tt  son  o[  Anchises,   ^y  is  tbe  descent  ti?  hel) ;  nigbt  and  day  open  stands  tbe 
portal  erf  glootny  Dis ;  bat  lo  recall  your  feet,  and  escape  to  the  upper  air— Ahat  is  tbe  tcnl. 


Page  21%  at  foot. 
Page  233,  line  Ij. 


No  Effijplian  tasifmaster.     See  Exodus  v. 
Ltke  him  in  Bel's  temple.     See  '•  Bel  and 


the 
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The  reference  to  Daniel   is  double :  to 
im.  ~tk*C  iton-,  and  to  Duue]  StuArt.     The  dm^o 

The  Kotence  ended  ld  the  EnglishmatCgi 

ria^^mcl9^   Ba^AIUm.    Se^tbccauy  on  "Christ's  Hospiur 

I  tl.     7W  '  QwMfi."     Thif  d«ilj  pAper  w«s  started  in 
iTitfs  If  Pe«cr  StMrt^  D^wl  Sbmtt'm  brother,  as  a  rival  to  TU 
V«rtf|»ehdb.> 

ff^^  m^  ^K  tt.  Mr.  Dytfi  IT— ytiy  I  am  disappointed  to 
ka«r  hem  ahit  tti  fad  ■*''*4^'y  man  «boat  tnu  Common  Council  butt. 
«K  tee  a.  T*«  -  IVm  Brttoii.*'  |A«  **  Stor/'  iAe  "  TrateiUr. 
Mli^  «  ga««KaeMat  organ  m  the  ITpO's,  which  aflerw-ardt, 
Chhhctt's  JWt^JM.  Tk^  Star  was  founded  h/  Peter 
r,  in  iTftS.  It  was  the  first  Londoo.' 
icpikHjr-  Tkt  Trartlier,  founded  aboot  1S03, 
Ae  beMEr4no«n  title  of  The  Glob€, 
f^t  SMk  fans  14»  l6L  i^il*  .  .  .  Topkam  .  .  ^  Bf>aden,  Edward 
T««*^  (K?31-t8aoi  «elhar  of  the  Lift  of  John  Elwes,  the  miser, 
Jk  ITorft^  n  dsb  paper,  m  1787.  Farwrn  Este,  the  Iter. 
^  ofhii  hclpen.  Junes  Boaden  (I76^-IH.S9), 
rand  jMcnalnt,  and  editnr  of  The  Oracle  for  some: 

Fhge  CMk  tee  47.  At  JJHcm.  Lamb's  memory  of  his  corniec- 
tiM  «Sh  7W  JUiw  mm  fli  fci^.  His  sUtement  is  that  he  joined  it 
«■  the  mlr  of  the  Jffli  mim§  BmI  br  Stuart,  which  occurrtnt  in  ISO*; ;  but 
as  *  natter  of  fcct  his  amiwiatMiii  with  it  was  in  l$ni.  This  we  know 
ftaM  hb  ktten  b*  Maan^g  in  Aogmt  of  that  y^,  quoting  the  epi^m 
(see  bdow)  and  attwvncui^  ^e  paper's  death,  Mac- 
,  savs  lASlb.  was  «b  the  eve  of  departing  to  India  to  reap  the 
ftate  of  hii  apwdtBj — refcfring  to  his  aeoeptance  of  the  post  of 
EctutJuihy  of  BanfaaT  oiered  to  hizo  by  Addington.  But  this 
was  «  ilip  oi  mtiauij.  Mackintosh's  name  bad  been  mention«-d  la 
fltH  )  Him  with  at  Icdot  two  pott*  before  this- — a  judg^hip  in  Trinidad 
aad  the  oSee  of  AdTocate^^raerml  in  Bengal,  and  Lamb's  epigram  may 
hive  had  re^renee  to  one  or  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  a  file  of 
Tkt  Aihiom,  whieh  I  have  been  unable  to  ifind,  it  ia  impc^aibte  to  giv« 
e^Mt  &tes  or  tu  reprodoee  anv  of  Lamb's  other  contributions. 

P^  ftMk  t>»  3i6,  Jckm  Fimoidc,  See  the  essay  ''  The  Two  Races 
of  Men,**  pwe  S5  and  note.  Wrtting  to  Manning  on  September  t^i> 
1  $/C*i,  Lamb  describes  Fcnwick  as  a  rutned  man  hiding  from  his  creditors. 
In  January,  t8(ld,  he  telU  Stoddart  that  Fenwick  is  "coming  to  town 
on  Monday  (if  no  kind  ai^l  tnterrene)  to  surrender  himself  to  prison." 
And  we  meet  him  again  aa  Late  as  1817,  in  a  letter  to  Barron  Field,  on 
August  $\,  where  hi^  editorship  of  The  Statertnan  is  mentioned.  In 
Maiy  Lamb's  letters  to  Stu^ah  Stoddart  (in  Hazlitt's  Mary  and  Charlit 
Lamb)  there  are  indications  that  Mrs,  Fenwick  and  family  wes^e  mind< 
ful  of  the  Lamin'  charitahle  impulses. 
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After  "  Fenwick,"  in  the  EwjUshman's  Ma^^ziris,  Lamb  wrote : 
"  Of  hinftj  under  fiivour  of  the  publsCj,  something  may  be  told  hereafter." 
It  H  sad  that  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  magazine  with  this 
number  for  ever  deprived  ua  of  further  news  of  this  man. 

Page  ^i!+^  line  41.  Lovell.  Daniel  I^ovell,  subsequently  owner 
and  editor  of  The  States^man,  which  was  founded  by  John  Hunt,  Leigh 
Hunt's  brother,  in  I30t>.  He  had  a  stormy  career,  much  chequered 
by  UnprisDument  and  other  punishment  for  freedom  of  speech.  He 
died  in  18IS. 

Page  3^5,  line  4.  Da^y  demaiids  of  the  Stamp  Office,  The 
newspaper  stamp  in  those  days  was  threepence-halfpenny,  raised  in 
JSlo  to  fourpence.  tn  1S86  it  was  reduced  to  a  penny,  and  in  18.5^ 
abolished. 

Page  225>  line  11.  Acdyuuited'  very  good  rnen  now.  A  hit,  I  imagine, 
particularly  at  Southey  (see  note  on  page  4i32).  Also  at  Wordsworth 
and  Mackintosh  himself. 

Page  235,  line  l7.  Mr.  Bayes,  The  chief  character  in  "The 
Rehearsal,"   Buckingham's  comedy. 

Page  225,   line  ^6.     Sir  J s  M k.     Sir  James  Mackintosh 

(1765-1832),  the  pliilosopber,  whoae  aposUisy  consisted  in  his  public 
recantation  of  the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  French  Revolution  ex- 
pressed in  his  Vindicia  OalliccB,  published  in  1791.  In  18(W  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Recordership  of  Bombay.  Lamb's  epigram, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  cannot  have  had  reference  to  this 
particular  appointment^  runs  thus  in  the  version  quoted  in  the  letter 
to  Manning  of  August,  ISO! : — 

Though  ihou'n  like  judas,  an  apostate  bkck, 
In  the  restmbUricc  one  thing  ihou  dosi  lack  : 
When  be  had  ([atlen  his  iU-purch:i5cd  pelf, 
He  went  awny,  and  wisely  hang'd  himself: 
This  thou  may'sE  do  ni  last  ;  yet  much  I  doubt, 
If  tbrjii  h.-Ut  Any  boyfCh  lo  gUih  out. 

Page  225,  line  29.  Lord  .  .  .  St(tnhope.  This  was  Charles,  third 
earl  (1753-1816),  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  French  Revolution. 
His  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  interfennj^  with  France's 
internal  affait^  was  suppurtt^d  by  himself  alone,  which  led  to  ii  medal 
being  struck  in  his  honour  with  the  motto,  "The  Minority  of  One, 
1795  ;*'  and  he  waa  thenceforward  named  "Minority,"  or  ''Citizen/' 
Stanhope.  George  Dyer,  who  had  acted  as  tutor  to  bis  children,  was 
one  of  Stanhope's  residuary  legatees. 

Page  i25,  line  33.  It  was  about  thk  time  .  .  .  With  this 
sentence  Lamb  brought  back  his  eS'Say  to  its  originfti  titte,  and  piived 
the  way  for  the  second  part— now  printed  under  that  heading. 

At  the  end  of  tliis  paper,  iu  the  EivjUshnmns  Magazine,  were  the 
words,  "To  be  continued,"  For  the  further  history  of  the  es&ay  see 
the  notes  that  follow. 
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■BM?  1:2.  19.  ^  a^  Fdvttvy  %  1833,  where  it  wu 
'Om  tke  T«Ul  Delbcts  of  the  QnaUty  of  lina^iiuitioQ, 
K  W4ifa  of  Modm  BdtiBh  AitisU/*     By  the  Author 

ml  wrtc  wvs  prefisied  to  the  lirst  tDstalineDt : — 

«ff  Afpcis  WIS  Mtqided  ibr  ■  new  periodjcal,  which 

■!■■  ■williMcd-     The  distuagutshed  writer   hiving 

M»  the  AnociAPii,  we  d&ink  it  advisable  |o  perfect 

icfnnt ;  amd,  fram  the  limited  sale  of  the  work  in 

ifpewcd,  tt  is  DDt  UkelT  to  have  been  roul  bj  one 

o^  tfti»  pBOBgc  has  been  nude  simple  by  the  le- 

e  Afa:  P^kcs  Ckspbcil.      Lamb  intended  tt>c  t»M.y 

'  c^ Mn^^idtmams  Mm^atme,  Noremlier  number,  to  follow 

■■w  «■  vcwq^iyctv     B«t  that  magazine  c&me  to  an  end  with 

takr  aa^kK.     i»  the   letter   from   Lamb    to    Moxon  dated 

"^41^  IftSl,  IjMb  aafs*  iiiuilug  to  Moxon'ft  anoouncetnent  that 

pl^gnc  jooy  to  ncf  that  wfacn  yoar  Parcel  catne  I 
fOk  wns  wanaing   in   my  hand   at   a   Indicroufl 
L  af «  l^mdattfc  «f  aaa  LA.^  vhieh  I  calculated  upon  sending 
•«  to  Maowv,  the  kat  ^f  70a  gave  me." 

TWi  waa  t^  pcaest  enaj,     SaliMqiiaitly— at  the  end  of  ISJS— 

L  staffted  a  weekly  pqier  entitled  Tk^  lUJUetor,  edited  by  John 

r,  m  wkMh  the  jwtnTing  of  Lamb's  e^say  was  begun,     tt  lasted 

^mi^  a  «haat  tanc^  attd  tm  ita  c^asatioct  Lamb  ^nt  the  iU-fated  manu- 

«BlM  to  IV  JClawwi^  wfactr  it  at  last  saw  pqbUoation  complctrtl, 

Of  IW  AqltcMr  «S  Uaoe  seen*  to  have  ranishcxl,  and  with  it  possibly 

«tker  wSU^M  of  Lamb  V 

la  n*  ^SbvMM  of  Deeember  ^,  ISST2,  tifce  eurrrnt  Hejlector  (No. 
I  b  •dhrcrttaed  as  eontasning  **  An  Kuay  on  PaiDten  and  Paiitting  by 

nve  ^ii6^  hae  5.    ffo^orlA.    Covopare  Lamb's  crittdm  of  Hogarth, 
Vol.  1.,  pace  70. 

i^e  tao.  Bae  19.  Tiiia%8  ^AriadmB,'^  This  picture  t«  now 
No,  ^  tn  the  Katiotial  Gallery,  It  is  repeoduoed  on  the  oppo9itr 
Writiag  to  Wordsworth  in  May,  1833^  it  is  amusing  to  note, 
ab  says :  "later  noa  the  Ariadne  is  not  a  darling  with  me,  several 
things  •«  in  it,  but  in  the  composition  it  sened  mc  as 
iUnstrmtiTe,'"  The  legend  of  .\riadne  tells  that  after  being  abandoncti 
by  Tbesesa,  whom  she  loved  with  intense  passion,  she  was  wooed  by 
BaccbuB. 

Pa^  ^^,  line  25.     Gnido't  nertion.     A  picture  of  the  legend  by 
GuiJo  Reni  (15T5-I64l£). 

Page  i-i7,  line  ^.     A  picture  bxf  BapJuui.     See  the  engraving  re 
produced  oppd&itt?  P*£^  ^^^- 
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Page  a«7*  line  90.     Somerset  House.     See  note  on  page  *¥>. 

Page  227,  line  S3.     Neoteric  .  .  .  Mr. .     Probably  J.  M.  W. 

Turner  and  his  '^Garden  of  the  HeBperides/'  now  in  the  NatioiutI 
Gallery,  (t  is  true  it  was  painted  in  1806,  but  Lamb  does  not  describe 
it  as  a  pictitfe  of  the  year  and  Turner  was  certainly  the  most  notable 
neoteric,  or  innovator,  of  that  time. 

Page  227,  line  36.  Polypheme  by  Poussin.  Nicolas  PousBin 
(1594-1665),  the  French  painter. 

Page  937,  Une  38.     '' StilUUmlnng  Hercidea" 

Bi^n,  For  valotir,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  elimt»ng  trees  la  the  Heiiperidcs. 

"  LrOw^'s  Lalxnu's  Losi,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  3,  UntS  340,  341, 

Page  227,  line  S9.  Ternary  0/  Beciusts.  The  thwe  Hesperidea, 
or  daughters  of  Hesperus,  who  guarded  the  golden  apple  of  Juno. 

Page  2^7,  line  40.  " LidlRss  eyes,"  From  Coleridge's  "Ode  on 
the  Departing  Year*   {Stanza  Vlll.);— 


k 


Yef  as  fifae  lies 
B^  tivid  fotmCj  or  red  volcanic  fitrcam, 
If  ever  10  her  ijdlss  dFogo^a-cym, 

O  Albion  I  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 

Tb£  fiend-bn£  on  her  penloiu  couch  dolb  leap, 

Muttering  di&tempertd  triumph  in  her  charmed  slerp. 


i>age  as8,  line  6.     Watteautsh.     Antoine  Watteau  (l6a4-17Sil),  the 
painter  of/SteB  ckampitres. 

Page  328,  line  8,     '*  DaTighters  tkre&   .  .  ," 


There  t  suck  the  liquid  air, 

AU  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

ThAt  sing  about  Ihe  golden  tree:. 


Cownu,  lin(H  980-983. 


Page  228,  line  13.       Of  a  modern  artist.     In  The.  Atheiujszim  this 

had   been  printed  "of  M ,"  meaning  John  Martin   (1789-1854). 

His  "  Belshazzar'a  Feast/'  which  Lamb  analyses  below,  ,whs  painted 
in  1821,  and  made  him  famous.  It  was  awarded  a  £':iOO  premium, 
and  was  copied  on  glass  and  exhibited  with  great  success  as  an  illumJ- 
Dated  transparency  in  the  Strand.  Lord  Lytton  said  of  Martin  that 
"he  was  more  original,  more  self-dependent,  than  Raphael  or  Mtchae) 
Angelo,"  Lamb  had  previously  eitpressed  his  opinion  of  Martin,  in 
a  letter  to  Bemanl  Barton,  dated  June  11,  18^7,  in  »  passage  which 
contains  the  germ  of  this  essay : — 

"  Martin's  BelshaKMJ  (the  picture)  I  have  seen*  Its  architectural 
effect  is  stupendous ;  bxit  the  human  figures,  the  squalling,  contorted 
little  antics  that  are  playing  at  being  frightened,  like  children  at  a 
ih&m  ghost  who  half  know  it  to  be  a  mask  are  detestable.  Then  the 
letters  are  nothing  more  than  a  transparency  lighted  up,  such  as  a 
XiOrd  might  order  to  be  lit  up  on  a  sudden  at  a  Christmas  Gambol, 
to  scare  the  ladies.     The  type  is  as  plain  as  Baskervil — they  should 


boUt^  whirs 

thisinddcDt 

to  hftire  invented  it, 

*  Mrt  FtU-wfamt's-ber- 

Cfawlefr  Fukf 

«r  Ifac  gnat 

TW  Actag  of  Mnndea/ 


Sc3e  Jobiv. 

». 

Ctae  «d  UutiD's  Ust 

I  ik)  Dot 

See  J^mx.  li. 

DVM  mboftf 

frittcr'd  into 

Kbdukl 

I  wmB  ten  minwtw 


%  Fa  ^lii  itflMii  ad  RgmlM,  wiOt 

AA^dB.   TW  pietuie  is  now 

rf  Blwih  eaUeebas  ww  oCKe 

ilTJ^lSCS).      Ai^cnteai's  art 

k  te  b»ciB  PkU  Mdl. 

<HK  Mbc  M  p^  5^9  of  VoL  I). 

GJafca  P^f*«  or  Gialio  BoiDUia» 

the  h  jihatl  freacoq  in  the 

tJbc  ^nk."     See 

CeUndg$'t  /lund! 
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Page  S3Sj  Uae  41.  Demiurg^its.  In  Eastern  mythology  a  subordin- 
deity  engaged  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Page  2S2,  line  i%  Vulcanian  three.  The  vulcanian  Cyclops  were 
Brontes,  Steropes  and  Pyracmon,  whose  workshops  were  beneath  the 
volcanoes  of  Sicily^  of  which  Mongibello  is  one. 

Page  333,  line  24,     "  Strange  bedfellows  .  .  ." 

TrituuM  Misery  nijquajnts  a  man  with  slrange  bedfellows. 

*'Tbe  Tempest,"  Act  II.,  Scene  a.  lines  41.  43. 

Page  aS3,  line  30-  "  Tndy,  fairest  Lady  .  .  ."  The  passage 
quoted  by  Lamb  is  from  Skelton's  translation  of  Don  Quiaxte,  Part  11., 
Chapter  LVIII.  The  first  eentence  runs:  "Tridyj  fairest  Lady,  Actseon 
was  not  more  astonished  or  in  suspense  when  on  the  aodaine  he  saw 
Diana/'  and  bo  forth. 

Page  533,  third  line  from  foot.     "  Fine  freneies," 

TAtJtuj.  Tbe  poet's  eye,  in  a  tine  Erchxy  raUmg, 

Dolh  glance  from  tieaven  to  earth,  from  eajib  to  heaven, 

■■  A  Midsummer-Night's  Drpam,''  Act  V.,  Scene  l,  lias  la,  13. 

Page  234,  lines  7,  8.  Goneril  .  .  .  Jtegaru  In  "  King  Lear." 
Page  234,  line  26.  "Guzman  de  Alfarache."  The  Picaresque 
romance  by  Mateo  Aleman — Vida  y  Lechos  del  picaro  Guzman  de 
AlfaracJw,  Part  L,  1599:  Part  IT,  lG05,  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  James  Mabbe  tn  l622  as  The  Rogue;  or,  The  Life  of  ffttz- 
man  de  Alfarache,     Lamb  had  a  copy, 
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Page  235.     Rejoicings  upon  the  New  Ybaa's  CoviNO  or  Aos. 

London  Magazine,  January,  1823. 

This  papet,  being  printed  in  the  same  number  as  that  which  an- 
nounced Elia's  death  (see  page  402),  was  signed  "Ella's  Ghost." 

Lamb  returned  to  tliis  vein  of  fancy  two  years  or  so  later  when  (in 
1825)  he  contributed  to  hig  friend  William  Hone's  Every-Day  Book 
the  petition  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  of  February,  a  day  of  which  Hone 
had  taken  no  account,  and  of  the  Twelfth  of  August,  which  From  being 
kept  as  the  birthday  of  King  George  IV,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  was,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  disregarded  in 
favour  of  April  2a,  St.  George's  Day.  For  these  letters  see  Vol,  L  of 
this  edition,  pages  297  and  302, 

Ptige  235,  line  17.      The  Vigils.     The  Vigils  are  the  days  preceding 

tivals. 

Page  2'^5,  line  34.     Tiffany  suit.     Tiffany  (from  Theophaiiy)  a  very 

in  silk  or  gauze,     Twelflli  Day  or  Epiphany. 

Page  236,  line  1,  Erra  Filter,  An  old  term  for  an  almanac  or  one 
who  made  it ;  an  itstrologer. 

Page  236,  line  4.  Twenty  First  of  June  .  .  .  Twenty  Second  of 
December.    The  longest  and  shortest  days. 

Page  2.S6,  line  12.     Dried  ling.     Dried  fish,  food  for  fiisting. 

Page  236,  line  19'  Shrove  Tuesday  .  .  .  Seamd  of  September. 
VOL.  ii,~39 
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SS9»    Tiifc  Wkdding. 

LondoH  Marjazirt'C,  June,  1825. 

The  wedding  wfis  that  of  Sarah  Burney,  daughter  of  Lamb's  old 
friends,  Rfcjir-Adiniral  Jatnes  Burney  and  his  wife  SAmh  Burney,  to  her 
coiLSiti,  John  Payne,  of  Pall  Mall,  At  St-  Margaret's,  Wtstminster,  in 
AprUf  ISiil.  The  clergyman  vras  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Burney^  who  was  not, 
however,  vicar  of  St  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry,  but  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford,  in  Kent  Admiral  Burney  lived  only  six  months  longer, 
dying  in  November. 

Canon  Ainger  ha,;;  pointed  out  that  when  Lamb  was  revisiug  this 
essay  for  its  appcArance  in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elm,  he  wa9,  Ukt;  the 
admiral,  ul>out  to  lose  by  marriage  Kmma  IsoLa,  who  was  to  him  and 
bis  sister  what  Miss  Burney  liad  been  to  her  parents.  She  married 
Edward  Moicon  in  July,  l8:iS. 

Page  9-H^  line  17-  Foresters  itideed.  "  Let  us  be  Diana's 
foresters,"  says  Falstaff  {"  I    Henry  IV.,"   Act   L.  Scene   £,  line   29). 

Pa^e  34<l,  line  2-t.  Iphigenid'  Iphtgenia,  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytemnestra,  was  condemned  by  soothsayers  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Diana  as  an  appeasement  to  that  goddess  for  the  death  of  her 
&vourite  stag,  which  Agamemnon  had  killed.  She  was,  however, 
saved  by  Diana,  who  made  her  one  of  her  priestesses- 
Page  241,  line  26,  An  ttttseasonabh  disposition  to  l&vily.  Writing 
to  P.  G.  Patmore  in  1827  Lamb  says:  "1  have  been  to  a  fUneml, 
where  I  made  a  pun,  to  the  consternation  of  the  reat  of  the  mourners." 
Again,  writing  to  Southey  j  "I  am  going  to  stand  godfather ;  1  don't 
like  the  buaitieis^  ;  I  cannot  muster  up  decorum  for  these  occasions;  I 
shall  certainly  disgrace  the  font ;  I  was  at  Hazlitt's  marriage  and  was 
like  to  have  been  turned  out  several  times  during  the  ceremony.  Any- 
thing awful  makes  me  laugh.      !  misbehaved  ouee  at  a  funeraL" 

Page    241,   line   *1.      Mtsi    T 3.      In  the  London  Magazine 

**Miss  Turner's." 

Page  ^41,  line  43.  Black  .  .  .  the  GOStutM  of  an  author.  See 
note  oa  page  *t;>5* 

Page  2-^-2,  line  I,  Liijhter  colour.  Here  the  London  Magazine 
had :  *'a  jjea-green  coat,  for  instance,  like  the  bridegroom/' 

Page  ^i^2,  line  5.  A  liwky  apologtie,  1  do  not  find  this  fable  ;  but 
Lamb's  father,  in  his  volume  of  poems^  described  in  a  note  on  page  367, 
has   something  in  the  same  manner  in  his  ballad  "The  Sparrow's 

tding  "  :— 
Tbe  dxiU'ring  Mafrpy«  uadeitook 
Their  wedding  brcaWnsL  Tor  Lo  cook, 
He  being  properly  bedight 
In  a  cooW's  cloathing,  black  and  white. 

Page  942,  line  30.     "  As  when  a  well^gras&d  actor  .  .  /* 

Yerjk,  As  in  a  iheaire,  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  s.  well-^aced  acior  leaves  the  stage. 
Arc  idly  benl  gn  him  ttlat  ettters  neat. 

"  Richard  II.,"  Acl  V.,  Scene  a,  Un«s  23-15. 

;e  243,  line  5,     The  AdmiTal' s  favourite  gaim.     Admiral  Burney  ' 
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treatiK  on  whist  (see  notes  to  *'  Mt^    Battle's  Opinioa 

F*^  £45,  Uxtc  8.  Compatatv^  eaey  sptriU.  After  these  wonU, 
in  tbe  London  Ma^atm«,  came  a  breiik* 

Pa^  )i*St  line  10.  VAriowt  iimM  since.  There  is  a  suggestion 
here,  since  the  admiral  died  in  November,  18^1 ,  that  Lamb  wrote  this 
eaiay  between  July  and  November  of  that  year,  and  had  kept  it  by 
hini  DOtil  tike  time  of  publication,  ibur  years  later. 

I^t^  e*5,  h»e  ^3.  Concordia  discors.  "  Hftrmony  out  of  un- 
haniMNiy*"  The  phmse  is  Horace's  {Epiatles^  I.,  xil.,  1 9)j  and  also  Ovid's 
(JfAldMOl^pAOlM,  I.,  435). 

Pige  945,  Une  S9-       To    "make  his  destiny  his  ckoictu"     From 

MaiTcU's  poem,   quoted    in    "  Blakesmoor   in    H^ shire,"     *' UpfiQ 

Appletoa  Houie,"    iu  reference  to  tbe  coming  wedding   of  Mary  Falt- 
ha: — 

Wtmtoe  for  some  univexfal  good, 
Thepriest  shatl  cut  the  sured  bud  : 
miite  ba  glad  piknnts  m^si  re^ce 
And  make  Uirir  dettn^  thnr  cboifie. 


I^ge  244.     Thk  Cuiu>  Angei. 

London  Magaxinet  June,  1S$5. 

Thomas  Moore's  Loves  o/  the  AtvyeU  was  published  lu  18fid,  Limb 
used  it  twice  for  hta  own  literary  purposes :  on  the  pr»ent  occasiou, 
with  tenderness^  and  again^  eight  years  later,  with  some  ridicule,  for 
his  <MimJo  ballad,  "Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  1S3I,  was  iroolca.tly  dedi- 
cated to  the  admircR  of  Moore's  poem  (see  Vol.  V.,  page  1 10). 

Page  £44,  Une  !&     Gassipituj.     Christening. 

P^^  844,  line  31,  "  Which  Tnortats  -  .  ."  Lamb  probably  in- 
vented this  quotation  on  a  well-known  model.  Pope  has  ('' Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  I.,  77,  7S):— 


'Tb  bui  their  Sy^ptii  iIk?  ^  '^^  C>kslinls  kno« , 
Tho'  Honour  a  the  word  wiili  Men  below. 


Page  3*6^     A  Dkath-Hko. 

Hone's  Table  Book,  Vol  I.,  cols,  425-426,  1827,  Signed  "L./'  and 
dated  London,  February  10,  18^7.  The  essay  is  very  slightly  altered 
from  a  letter  written  by  Lamb  to  Crab b  Robinso?i,  Januar)'  ^j,  1N'J7, 
describing  the  death  of  Randal  Xorris.  It  was  printed  in  the  first  editniii 
only  of  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia  ;  its  place  being  taken  afterwun)!*  hv 
the  "Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  aii  odd  excliange.  The  cssjiy  vfas 
omitted,  in  deference^  it  is  believt'd*  to  the  objection  of  Mrs.  Norri>  to 
her  reduced  circum^tanees  being  more  public.  As  the  present  wlition 
adheres  to  the  text  of  the  first  edition,  '''The  Death-Bed  "  is  included 
in  its  original  place  as  decided  by  the  author,  Tbe  "  Confessions  of  a 
Drunkard  "  will  l>e  found  on  page  133  of  Vol.  1. 

Randal  Norris  was  for  many  years  sub- treasurer  of  the  Innej  Temple 
{see  postscript  to  the  e$say  on  the  "Old  Benehers/'  page  <K)).     Writ 
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injsr  to  Wordsworth  in  1830  Lamb  spoke  of  hiin  aa  "sixty  years  ours 
and  our  father's  friend,"  An  attempt  haa  been  made  to  identify  him 
with  the  Mr.  Norris  of  Christ's  Hospital  who  was  so  kind  to  the  Lambs 
after  the  tragedy  of  September,  1796.  1  cannot  find  any  trace  of  Bandal 
Norris  having  been  connected  with  Anything  but  the  law  and  the  Inner 
Temple ;  but  possibly  the  Mr.  Norris  of  the  school  was  a  relative. 

Mrs.  Randal  Norris  was  connected  with  Widford,  the  village  adjoin- 
ing Blukeaware,  where  she  h;id  known  Mary  Field,  Lamb'a  grand- 
mother. It  was  thither  that  she  and  her  sson  retired  after  llandal 
Norrls's  deaths  to  join  her  daughterSj  Mlsa  Betsy  and  Miss  Jane,  who 
had  a  school  for  girts  known  as  Goddard  House  School.  Lamb  kept 
up  his  (riendship  with  them  to  the  end,  and  they  corresponded  with 
Mary  Lamb  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Norris  died  in  18+3,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  and  was  buried  at  Widfqrd.  TIte  grave  of  Richard  Norrisj  the 
son,  is  also  there.  He  died  in  18^6.  One  of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
married  Charles  Tween,  of  Widford,  and  lived  until  1S9+'  The  other 
daoghterj  Jane,  married  Arthur  Tween,  his  brother,  and  lived  until 
189L 

Mary  Lamb  was  a  bridesmaid  at  the  Norris's  wedding  and  after  the 
ceremony  accompanied  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  Richmond  for  the 
day.     So  one  of  their  daughters  told  Canon  Ainger. 

Crabb  Robinson  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  for  the  family,  as  Lamb 
wished.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazhtt  says  that  an  annuity  of  £80  was  settled 
upon  Mrs.  Norris. 

E^e  246,  line  21.     Poor  deaj  Eobert,      In  the  letter — "Richard." 

Page  246,  line  30.  To  the  last  k&  caUcd  me  Jemmy.  In  the  letter 
to  Crabb  Robinson— '^'  To  tlie  last  he  called  me  Charley.  1  have  none 
to  call  me  Charley  now," 

Page  2'tfj,  line  32.      That  bound  7m  to  B .     In  the  letter  to 

Crabb  Robinson — "that  bound  me  to  the  Temple." 

Page  ^*7,  line  5.  Your  Corporation  Library,  In  the  letter — 
"The  Temple  Library," 

Page  ^47,  line  1 1 .  He  had  one  Song,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
tilts  soiig. 


Page  247.     Old  China. 

,  London  Maifazvn6f  March,  IH'23. 

^This  essay  forms  a  pendant,  or  coniplementj  to  "  Mackery  End  in 
Hertfordshire,"  page  75*  completing  the  portrait  of  Mary  Lamb  begun 
there.  It  was,  with  "  Tht  Wedding"  {p"-®*  ^^9),  Wordsworth's 
favourite  among  the  L&st  Essays. 

Page  S4-8,  line  !?6.     Dancinij  the  }uiy&.     An  old  English  dance. 

Page  248,  line  ^\.  Specioaa  fniractda.  "Shining  wondew*/' 
Horace,  4 rs  Poetica,  1-t-k,  uses  the  phrase  in  describiiYg  the  wonders 
of  the  Odyssey, 

Page  a49,  line  5.  The  brown  sml,  P.  G.  Patmore,  in  his  recollec- 
tions of  Lamb  in  the  Court  Jojjjnial,  1^35,  aflerwards  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations,  in  his  My  Friejuis  and  Acquaintances,  stated 
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From   Charleti  Cotton's   "The  New  Year,"  quoted   in   "New    Year's 
Eve*"  page  Slj  with  a  hint  of  Pope's  line — 

Welcome  the  <^CnIImg,  speed  the  parting  ^esl — 

al&o  quoted  in  the  same  e$s&y. 

Page  asa,  line  16.     Thi  great  Jew  R— 
Meyer  RothschilJ  (1777-1836),  the  founder  of  the  English  branch  of 
the  family  and  the  gri;atest  ^nandef  of  modem  times. 


This  would  be  Nathan 


Page  a52.     Popui^AR  Fai^lacies, 

This  series  of  little  essays  was  printed  in  the^eiw  Monthly  Magazine 
in  ia^6,  beginning  in  January.  The  order  of  publication  there  was 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia ;  one  of  the 
papers,  "That  a  Deformed  Person  is  a  Lord,"  was  not  reprinted  by 
Lamb  at  all  (it  will  be  found  on  page  290  of  Vol.  h  of  this  edition) ; 
and  two  others  were  converted  into  separate  essays  (see  "The  Sanity 
of  True  Genius  "  (page  187  of  the  present  volume)  and  "The  Genteel 
Style  in  Writing"  (page  199)). 

After  Lamb's  death  a  new  aeries  of  Popular  Fallacies  waa  contributed 
to  the  jWfliiJ  Monthly  Mfujazin&  by  L.  B.  (probably  Laman  BFanchard) 
in  1835,  preceded  by  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Page  '■15^.     \, — ^That  a  Bully  is  always  a  Coward. 

Ntw  Monthly  Mcujazine,  January^  1 826. 

Page  a53,  hne  a.  Hickman.  This  would  be,  I  think,  Tom  Hick- 
man^  the  pugilist.  In  Hazlitt's  fine  account  of  "The  Fight/'  Hickman, 
OT  the  Gas-Man,  "vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  grin  and  bully  his  adversary  out  of  the  fight."  And  again^  "'This 
ia  the  grave  digger'  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim  in  the  moments  nf 
Intoxication  from  gin  and  success,  ahowLng  his  tremendous  right  hand) ; 
'this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes;  I  haven't  done 
with  them  yet.'  "  But  he  went  under  to  Neale,  of  Bristol,  on  the  great 
day  that  Hazlitt  describes. 

Page  "ioS,  line  3.  Him  of  Clarissa..  Mr.  Hickman,  in  Richard- 
son's novel  Clarissa,  the  lover  of  Miss  Bayes. 

Page  S5a,  line  6.  Haraphd.  In  Sairtson  Agotmtes.  The  Giant  of 
Oath. 

Page  25:ij  line  8.     Almamor.     In  Dryden's  CoTtquest  of  Grajuida. 

Page  t*53,  line  10.  Tom  Btow71.  Tom  Brown,  of  Shifhal  {\66'3- 
1704),  author  of  a  number  of  satirical  and  broadly-comic  writings. 
Among  his  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  ike  Living  is  one  from  Buliy 
Dawson  to  his  successor  in  the  taverns.  In  Tfte  Spectatoft  No.  I,  Bully 
Dawson  ia  mentioned,  A  footnote  describes  him  as  a  sharper  and 
debauchee  well-known  in  London  in  that  day  (1 7 10). 

Page  ^53^     IL — That  Iixh3otten  Gajn  Nevi£!t  Pftoai>eHs. 

New  Monthly  MatfOzinSi  Januaryy  18S6. 


NOTES 


:  9SS.    m. — TaftT  A  M&s  wen  vot  Liceii  at  H»  dwn  Jett^ 


Hmgry. 


^»^1 


«f  CMi^ 


-Tkat  TVS  fti—  Cart'  tve  Vks9  or  thk  Bick. 


7.     &  JfaafiwTTl      In  Binunl  MftoderQle's  PabU 
ofLob'i.    See  VoL  L.  |L  41^ 

IT. — TkcTMEva  A  «■■  Sbov*  Hn  BaKCDixo,  wrc 

-,  1fli6.     In  thit  vmkm  %kc  ^hruc 

V. 

VX — Tkat  WwwiBiii  »  At  Gmm  mm  a  Fust. 

VIL — Or  Tw»  Dnrrrurr^  tme  WAutcfr  »  GKMia.iu,T 


LtMii  IVt«6«*.     t  do  not  know 
Attittd^tm  ;  bat  it  sboold  be  re- 


r  ssT.     TQL — Ikxr  Tikau.  Ai-umom*  akb  kot  Wrr,  etc. 

QgillCl.    "Ii    II  uliT     I   "     Mj  rrnn-i  tin 


JTr. 


the    sftit    (1^7- ITM)    cad    litemy    swufabockler, 
m  Tmftmt  wmam  ammmi  oeemwiomt  writttm  bm  amd  h*- 

Mr.  Wfdkm^,  Mr, ,  Mr,  Oomfftm  md  Mr. 

^nt  a^M  pmm  h^m  Mr.  Wrchcfk 
*lf  pHHiiDy  be  «  divcnkn,  H  it  a 

'  1  to  wit »  a  ffotttempt  of  i|aibbljiig ;  *' 


fWv  1&T.    HL— TWar  ns  Wokvr  Pen  au  thb  Ban. 

tbe  NMbaas  ob  pans  a  tbe  eaaij  aa  "  Distant  Corte- 
(pMe  107)^  Coapare  also  the  reriew  of  Hood's  O^  and 
t  (V«L  L«  page  4ft5 1.  Cut's  amrwrnt  of  a  pMnning  contest  after 
*t  ««m  b^Kt  Biakea  tbr  aam§mny  trie  with  each  in  pons  on  tfae 
VMfeCB  «/  beiba.  After  aa«e^  aiat  aiMl  other  vords  had  been  ii^eai- 
MW^  pmmUjJ  La«b*s  «««  tmm,  the  last*  vas  reached*  and  it  seemed 
aipiiiiMi  that  MjlMaa  vas  left  ftv  him.  He  besiuted.  '*Now 
tMw  Irt  m  haw  it*"  crwd  the  othes*.  ail  expectant     "  Pati<n<«."  he 

"k^tW^  Hw  «L     Ow  «/  SmifiTM  Mi'nJ—iil     This  joke,  often 
~  to  U«b  hlMnrtf,  vdl  be  ta^A  m  Art  Pms-mo,  ftf«  >lo$ 
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Lingitarumj  The  Art  of  Punning ;  or.  The  Fiow&r  of  Languages,  by  Dr. 
SheridaQ  and  Swjft,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol  XUL  of  Scott's  edition 
of  Swift.     Among  the  diTectioiis  to  the  punster  is  this: — • 

Rule  3.  The  Brazen  Rale     He  must  have  beiier  assurance,  like  Brigadier  C .  who 

saifl,  ■'  *niifl.t,  as  be  was  passing  ihrough  a  Street,  he  made  to  a  counTrjr  fellow  who  had  a 
hare  Swinging  on  a  stick  over  his  shouldwr,  and.  giving  it  a  shake.  askM  him  wheiber  it 
was  llis  own  hair  or  a.  periwig  f  "  Whereas  it  is  a  notnrious  Oxford  jesi. 

Page  259,  line  10.  Virgil  ,  .  ,  broken  Cremona,  Swift  (as  Lamb 
explained  in  the  original  essay  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine),  seeing 
a  lady's  mantu&  overtuniing  a  violin  (jwsaibly  a  Cremona},  quoted 
Virgil's  line ',  "  Mantua  vee  miseree  nimium  vicina  Cremonie !  " 
{Eclogues,   IX.,  28),  "Mantua,  alas!  too  near  unhappy  Cremona." 

Page  2594     X. — That  Handsome  is  that  HANt)so!tlK  Doifs. 

Now  Monthly  Maga^irie,  March,  1H2G. 

Whether  a  Mt^.  Coot^y  eictsted,  or  was  invented  or  adapted  by 
Lamb  to  prove  his  point,  [  have  not  betn  able  to  discover.  But  the 
evidence  of  Lamb's  "reverence  for  the  9t\,"  to  use  Procter's  phrase,  i& 
against  her  eitistence.  Tke  Athenaum  reviewer  on  February  16,  1833, 
gays,  however,  quoting  the  fallacy:  "Here  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Conrady. 
We  agree  with  the  writer  that  'no  one  that  has  looked  on  her  can 
preteiid  to  forget  the  lady.' " 

Page  259,  second  line  of  essay.  Ifv)e  may  believd  PioHnus.  Part  of 
the  theory  of  Plotinus  (20o-370),  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher*  In  this 
sentence,  Mr.  W.  J,  Craig  conjectures.  Lamb  was  paraphrasing  Dryden'a 
lines  in  Absalom  and  Achitopkel  (156-158) : — 

A  fiery  soul,  which  working  ouL  its  wa^f 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'cr-inrormed  ibe  letiement  of  day. 

Page  259,  at  foot.  Divine  Spenser.  The  lines  are  in  Spenser's 
''Hymn  in  Honour  of  Beauty,"  Stanza  19 ;  as  also  is  the  next  quota- 
tion, Stanza  *£1.     Not  quite  correctly  quoted. 

Page  261.   XI.^That  wk  must  not  look  a  Gift-Horsk  m  THe  Moittm. 

New  Monthly  Magairiney . Apri],  XH'iQ. 

Page  361,  fifth  line  of  essay,     liosirtaiUc     Don  Quixote's  charger. 

Page  26\,  seventh  line  of  essay.  Eclipse  or  Lightfoot  Famous 
race-horses.  Eclipse  was  never  beaten.  He  won  3+4  races  and 
XI  58,000. 

Page  afil,  third  line  from  foot.  Our  friend  Mitts.  I  do  not  identify 
Mltis  among  Lamb's  many  friends. 

Page  26^,  line  16.  Presentation  copies.  The  late  Mr,  Thomas 
Westwood^  the  son  of  the  Westwoods  with  whom  the  Lambs  lived  at 
Edmonton,  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries  some  thirty  years  ago,  gave  an 
amtising  account  of  Lamb  pitching  presentation  copies  out  of  the 
window  into  the  garden — a  Barry  Cornwall,  a  Bernard  Barton^  a  Leigh 
Hunt  and  so  forth. 

Page  ^62,  line  3L  Odd  presents  of  game.  Compare  the  little 
essay  on  "  E*resent»  of  Game,"  Vol.  L,  page  343,  and  note. 


NOTES 


"     ]  hare  Bot  fcnced  Urn 


-IV 


Eac  4tL     Ctrtai^  fminUwB  r$^vlatioma^    The  gune- 
b«e  .  mMkts  maay  friends,"  a  an  ailusLoa  to  Gay's 

p  s  fcfalC  "Tht  Haw  and  Manj  Friends." 

Xll.^ — ^Tbat  Hotu   IS  Hoke  Tudvgu  it  u   Ncvnt  » 


Maoeh,  ]8<2fiL  Id  that  pUce  the  fint  kd- 
Tw» ; "  the  Kooad  ended  with  "of  oar 
iae  of  eaaaj)  It  was  satd  of  the  very  poor 
411^  **  ■•  BlwtMa.  Lukb,  in  &  letter,  wished  Worcb- 
tm  tike  tkift  frUacy  and  that  on  rising  with  the  1ark# 


e  «G«>»  iBe  92.  A  fcM  Iwk  prvUt^  «M^  By  L*mb  hiiaaelC 
R  ynhihty  h?  hift  «Mter,  in  PoUry  for  CkUdrm^  l»09^  Ste 
Fkat  To•ll^^  VoL  UL.  whid  endi  i^do  the  line 


-65, 


A  cAU  a  iBi  Mib  aft  lod  prPiKv 

Be  10.     TWn  is  yi<  naofftw  Aomu.     Writing  to  \b%. 

I  Fekrway  is,  iSlS,  Lamb  oitci  a  painfdl  aecount,  retj 

p«tt  feo  thii  eA&5,  of  the  bomeMss  home  to  which  he  waa, 

I  by  nataaa.      Bat  t^  the  taae  he  wrote  the  essay,  when  all  his 

f  d^  waa  his  awig  tlie  tnaUe  waa  not  acaic.     He  tells  Bernard  Barton 

[«■  3£av^  50;  1936,  **  y^  tixade  gainst  Tiaitars  was  not  meant  partKU- 

'     ~    at  5«a  fw  A.  K.      I    vcarce  know  what  I  meant,  for  1  do  not 

WW  fed  the  grterance.     I  w&nted  to  make  aoarfils^."     Compare 

fattof  tihe  «Lepv"  papen  in  Vol,  I.,  pigc  «70. 

I^ige  '265,  Ime  ^€.     U  i*  tkt  rt/mkimg  «2wp  of  the  day.      After  this 

seDtftte^  Id  tbe  DBigaaiie,  came  this  pasntge : — 

**  O  the  ooodbrt  of  sitting  down  hcartitj  to  an  old  folio,  and  thinkiDg 
•orelj  that  the  next  hoar  or  two  will  be  yoor  own — and  the  laifiery  of 
being  defeated  hj  the  uaeless  call  of  somebody^  who  is  come  to  tell 
jrcq,  that  he  is  jast  come  &am  heanng'  Mr,   Irrii^!     What  is  that  to 

.  yoo  f     Let  him  go  home,  and  digest  what  the  good  msu  said  to  him. 

'  Tfott  arc  at  yottr  dhapel,  in  j-oiit  t^^tofy." 

Mr.  Irrmg  was  tbe  Rer.  Edward  Irving  (l7g«-IS34),  whom  Lamb 
knew  ahghtly  and  came  greatly  to  admire. 

P^e  965,  line  ^9<  We  have  msiiker  much  knowledge  .  .  .  Compare 
Bcdesiastes  ix.  10:  '' Whatsoever  thy  hand  ftndeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work)  a^r  device^  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom^  in  the  g7»ve,  whither  thou  goest." 

Page  ^66,  line  14.  With  Dante'4  lovers,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  Th^  Inferno  :  "  Quel  giomo  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. " 

Page  i66t  line  IS.  Says  .  .  .  Bishop  Taylot.  The  passage  is  in 
"A  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Office,  and  Measures  of  Friendship^'" 
See  Hebers'  edition,  IS^i,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  .S09. 


NOTES 
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^ 


Page  266.     XIII, — That  vou  must  Love  Mk,  and  Love  Mv  Doa, 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  February,  1 825. 

Coiupare  '*A  Bachelor's  Complaint/'  page  l!26.  I  cannot  identify 
the  particular  friend  whom  Lamb  has  hidden  uader  asterisks  ;  although 
his  cousin  would  seem  to  have  some  likeness  to  one  of  the  Bethams 
menUoned  in  the  essay  "Many  Friends"  (Vol.  L,  pi^e  270),  and  in 
the  letter  to  Landor  of  October,  18^2  (usually  dated  April),  after  his 
visit  to  the  Lambs, 

Page  i!67,  line  "iJ.  The  old  "Athenian  Oracle*'  This  was  u  three- 
volume  selection  of  articles  from  The  Atheman  Mercury  (originally 
Aih6ni<tn  Gazette),  a  kind  of  Notes  and  Queries,  conducted  between 
16S9  and  1696  by  John  Dunton  {lfi59-17a;J)  the  booltselier.  Sir 
William  Temple  pontributetl  to  it,  and  Svp^ift's  "  Piodaric  Ode,  in  the 
Manner  of  Cowley,"  was  printed  there,  which  caused  Dryden  to  say, 
"Cousin  Swift^  you  will  never  be  a  poet." 

page  S67,  line  3H.     Procerity,     Height.     From  yrocet\ias. 

Page  367,  fifth  line  from  foot  Sanproniay  etc.  Probably  Lamb 
WAS  inventing  (see  next  note). 

Page  S68,  line  5.  Bonoritis  dismiss  his  vapid  wife.  Writing  to 
Bernard  Barton  on  Marcii  yo,  18*26,  L;unb  says  : — 

*' In  another  things  1  talktl  of  somebody's  insipid  iiyi/e,  without  a 
correspondent  object  in  my  head  t  and  a  good  lady,  a  friend's  wife, 
whom  I  really  love  (don't  startle,  I  mean  tn  a  licit  way)  has  looked 
shyly  on  me  ever  since.  The  blunders  of  personal  application  are 
numerous.  I  send  out  u  character  every  now  and  then,  on  purpose  to 
exeMJise  the  ingenuity  of  my  friends." 

Page  yfiS,  line  'ii,  Mfrry^  of  Delia  Crmcan  tnemory.  Robert  Merry 
(1755-1798),  an  affected  versifier  who  settled  in  Florence  as  a  young 
man,  and  contributed  to  the  Fhrence  Miscellany.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Academy,  and  on  returning  to  England 
signed  his  verses,  in  The  World,  "Delia  Crusca."  A  reply  to  his  first 
effusion,  "Adieu  and  Recall  to  Love,**  was  written  by  Mrs,  Hannah 
Cowley,  author  of  The  Belle's  Siraiagemy  and  signed  "  Anna  Matilda ;  " 
this  correspondence  continued  ;  a  fashion  oi  sentiment  was  thus 
Started  ;  and  for  a  while  Delia  Cruscan  poetry  was  the  nige.  The 
principal  Dellii  Cruscan  poems  were  pulilished  in  the  British  Album 
in  1789,  and  the  collection  was  popuhir  until  Gifford'a  Baviad 
(followed  by  his  Mceviad]  appeared  in  i7fH,  and  satirised  its  conceits 
so  mercilessly  that  the  school  collapsed.  A  meeting  with  Anna 
Matilda  in  the  flesh  and  the  discovery  that  she  was  twelve  years 
h^  senior  had,  however,  put  an  end  to  Merry's  enthusiasm  long  before 
Giffbrd's  attack.  Merry  afterwards  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  died  in  Americfli.  He  married,  as  Lamb  says,  Eliza- 
beth Brunton,  an  excellent  tragic  actress,  in  1791'  But  that  was  in 
England.     The  journey  to  America  came  later. 

The  story  of  Merry's  avoidance  of  the  lady  of  his  first  choice  is  prob- 
ably true.  Carlo  Antonio  Delpini  was  a  famous  pantomimist  in  his 
day  at  Drury  Lane,  Ckivent  Garden  and  the  HaymarkeL     He  aIsd  was 
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NOTES 


sta^  -— '■"(J—  At  the  Opcm  liar  m  irhile,  &nd  occaaiODaJly  axrangKl 

cutaUiMJMento  for  George  IV.  at  Bngfatou.     He  died  in  1828. 

Pbge  26s.  lane  54.      7^  jro^ifeii  tAV^- 

0»4r.  How  *iB  she  Wms.  wIii«ii  ibe  riob  eolden  shuft 
Halb  kiird  ite  flock  or  alt  sffBctknu  dse 
TfeM  tn«  in  her, 

"  Twbt6b  Niffht."  Act  I.,  Sce&ic  i,  linO.  3$-jj- 

fp«ge  569.     XIV. — ^That  Wk  shocld  Rise  wmi  TKt  Lark. 

New  Monthly  Jfa^arMtf,  FebrusTy*  18^6. 

Compue  *'  llie  Sapeniiiiiiated  Maoj"  pa^e  193>  to  which  this  bltle 
cs5a|r,  vhifh,  with  that  foUcnring*  is  one  of  Lamb's  most  characteristic 
ajiil  perfect  works,  sen-es  as  a  kind  of  postscript. 

Page  i70.  line  19-  iii»p«riai  fcrgetter  of  Ais  dreamn.  Nebuchad- 
iMSxar  {see  Daoid  ii.). 

Page  '271-     XV — That  We  should  Lik  down  with  the  Lamb. 

A«w  Monthly  Mag<uinet  Fehniary,  1626. 

Page  271,  laat  Uae.  S<»b  he  bwiwhei  f  Mr.  W.  J.  Cmig  hjis  pointed 
out  that  Sussex  folk  have  a  phrase  '^You  bumtsb  nicely" — you  look 
well ;  and  suggests  that  tbe  word  here  has  kindred  meaniog.  But 
might  it  Dot  rstbef  apply  to  the  illummating  of  thtf  smoker's  {ace  by 
the  fire  Id  the  pipe  stimulated  by  the  redoubled  puffs?  BurnUh — 
to  make  bright  ? 

Page  i7i?>  line  ta.  "  TKmgs  OuU  vmrt  bom  .  .  ."  These  lines  are 
from  the  Apologetical  Dialogue  at  the  end  of  Ben  Jonson  3  "  Poetaster." 

Pa^c  ^*7::J,  line  l6.  As  n»n«  aiUhor  kath  iL  Ben  Jon»on  again. 
In  the  verse*  "  To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved^  the  Author,  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  and  what  He  hath  Le^  us": — 

Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  ibe  nifw 
Of  Shakespeare'^  mind  And  luonaers,  ttrightly  shines 
In  bis  well  toraed,  aod  true  Gl«d  Udcs* 

Page  ^7if  line  19-     Milton^ s  Morning  Sptm^     Beginning : — 

"niese  are  thy  glorious  workl,  Fareot  <t(  goad. 

Paradlie  Leit,  V.,  boe  153*  Alt  1 

Pftge  !^7e,  line  tfl,     Taylors  richer  d^cription 0/ a  tun-rui.      This" 
is  in  Taylor's  Holy  Dylfuj^  Chapter   I.,  Section   II!<     As  it    was  an 

especially  fai'ourite  passage  with  Lamb  1  quote  it  here: — 

.  .  .  till!  life  of  a  man  contes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  I^i  ta  wIwq  the  Hin 
approaches  towards  the  f^tes  of  the  morning,  he  firsi  opens  a  lin}e  eve  of  heavcQ,  and  ^etids 
away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  uid  gi^-es  lighi  ui  i  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  bj 
and  by  eilds  tlie  frin^  of  a.  cloud,  ind  peeps  over  iht  tASttra  hUIs,  ihnisting  out  Iiis  gcylda 
boms,  likc^  iliose  which  decked  the  brow  of  roses  when  bewasforoedta  weora  veil  because  luni- 
wt(  hAd  sr?eq  Oie  face  of  God;  and  still  wtulc  a  nam  tells  the  story,  the  siui  gets  up h^her.  till 
be  9t)oW5  a  fair  lace  and  a  full  light,  and  theq  h«  %hin«&  one  whole  d^y^  uatfot  a  cloud  o(t«Q, 
and  souietimes  wecpitif  great  iLnd  tittle  showers,  .and  xtA  qliicUy  ;  so  is  a  taac's  reasoa  and 
his  life. 

Pnge  272,  line  2i.     "  Blessimj  the  doort." 


Or  the  bell-mao's  drowsy  charm 

To  bless,  the  door  from  nightly  harin. 


//  Pgnservia.  Itnei  S3,  a^. 


NOTES 
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Page  27S.     XVI, — ^That  a  Sulkv  Tempkr  rs  a  Misfortune^ 

Nbw  Monthly  Magasinet  September,  isa6. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  series  uiitl  LAnib's  last  ci3titributi4>n  to  the 
New  Monthly  Mayasirie. 

Page  27.^,  line  l^.  Mysterious  book  in  thi  Apocalypse.  See  Re- 
velation X. 

Page  274,  at  foot.  Noble  patient  in  Argos.  Foi*  "Argos"  Lamb 
wrote  "  Horace  "  in  the  magazine.  The  reference  ia  to  Epistt^S,  U.,  % 
lines  Vi^-HOf  which  describe  the  Argive  gentleman,  "who  imagined 
that  he  was  at  a  performance  b}'  tragic  actors^  and  quite  contented 
would  sit  in  the  empty  theatre  and  applaud."  He  was  cured  with  helle- 
bore, whereupon  be  exclaimed  ;  "  By  Pollux,  my  friend,  you  may  have 
cured  rae,  but  you  have  killed  me  too ;  for  you  have  delivered  me  from 
a  great  joy  and  robbed  my  soul  of  its  pleasantest  illusion." 


APPENDIX 


^V  Page  279.  On  sf>ME  of  the  Ol^  Altokh,  etc, 
^H  See  notes  to  the  essays  '*  On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,"  "  The  Artificial 
^B  Comedy"  and  "The  Acting  of  Munden/'  pages  39^  to  399-  Two 
^"  portions  of  these  essays,  not  reprinted  by  Lamb,  call  for  comment : 

the  story  of  the  first  night  of  "Antonio,"  on  pages  333-294,  and  the 

account  of  Cliarles  Mathews'  collection  of  pictures,  on  page  29+. 

Page    '291,   line  t37.     Opium  pills.     Referring  to  George  Colman's 

attack  on  RL-mble  for  failing  to  make  a  mark  in  Sir  Edward   Mortimer 

in  "The  Iron  Cheat/'  produced  in  1796. 

Page  291,  line   36.     ''^  Fair  in  Otway  .  .   .*'     From   Pope's  "Imi- 

tations  of  Horace,"  11.,  Epistle  I, 

Page  '2DI,  line  40.    My  friend  G/s  "Antonio."     William  Godwin's 

tragedy,  produced  on  December  13,  IHOO,  at  Drury  Lane,     Lamb  had 

written  the  epilogue  (see  Vol.  V.*  pAge  ISl),     Compare  the  letter  to 

Manning  of  December  1 6,  1 800. 

Page  ^9'^,  line  S^.  M.  wiped  his  dtetk.  Writing  to  Godwin  after 
^_  the  failure  Lamb  says :  "  The  breast  of  Hecuba,  where  she  did  suckle 
^B  Hector,  looked  not  to  be  more  lovely  tlian  Marshal's  forehead  when  it 
^"  spit  forth  sweat,  at  Critio-swords  contending,     i  remember  two  honest 

hnes  by   Marvel   .   .  . 


^ 


'  Where  every  Mower's  wholesome  heat 
Smells  like  an  Aleionder's  sweat.'  " 


And  a^iii,.  to  Manning  :  "  His  [Marshal's]  fitce  was  lengthened^  and  all 
over  peFspiration ;  1  never  saw  such  a  care-fraught  visage ;  1  could 
have  hugged  him,  1  loved  him  so  intensely,  '  From  every  pore  of  him 
a  perfume  fell/"  The  first  quotation  is  from  "Coriolanus,"  Act  I., 
^Scene  3>  lines  4it-46: — 

the  brefists  t>\  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  Im-elier 


4«2 


NOTES 


THu  HeOot'S  fofvbeul  via  it  spit  facfli  fatood 

Some  editioos  hftve  "  cootetiduig."  The  second  is  from  Lee's  "  Rivtl 
Queens,"  Act  I.,  Scetie  3,  line  44. 

P^g«  €93,  line  1,     B s  thfi  dramatitt.      I  ima^Uie  this  to  be 

Frederic  RejTiolds  (I764-1S*J|,  author  of  "The  Dramatist"  and  nunfi 
uther  pUys,  We  know  Lamb  to  liave  known  him  later,  trom  a  mention] 
in  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Dibdhi. 

P«ge  ^29$,  line  U.     "  Firtt  kiuw  fsar/' 

Then  Slaun  firs  Icnmr  pftin. 

Paradist  l^'it,  VI.,  line  327, 

PageSga.at  frtot,    Bmtm  .  .  .  Apptm.     Bmtus  in  "  JuLius  Casu-/* 
or   pcKsibly   in   the    play  catltd  ^'  Brutus,"    by  Jnhn   Howard  PaynCj 

Lamb's  friend  (produced  December  3,  1818).  in  which  Brutus  kills  his 
fton-^a  closer  pamlleL  Appiua  was  probably  h  slip  of  the  pen  far 
Virginius,  who  in  Sheridan  Knowles'  drftma  that  bears  his  name  kilU 
his  daughter  to  protect  her  from  Appiua, 

Page  29*,  line  6.     G.  thenceforward.     Godwin  did,  hawevcr,  write  . 
another  play,  "  Faulkener,"  for  which  Lamb  wrote  the  pralogoe.     It 
was  moderately  successful. 

Pfltge  391,  line  13.  I  do  rtol  know,  stc.  The  paraf^ph  beginning 
with  these  words  is  often  printed  by  editors  of  Lamb  as  a  separate 
article  entitled  "The  Old  Actors.*'  Charles  Muthewa*  collection  of 
theatrical  portraits  ia  now  in  the  Garrick  Club.  In  his  lifetime  it 
occupied  the  gallery  at  Ivy  Lodge,  Higbgate  (or  more  properly  Kentish  , 
town).  A  year  or  so  before  Mathews'  death  in  1835,  bis  pictures  I 
were  exhibited  at  the  Queen's  Bazjiar  in  Oxford  Street,  Lamb's  re- 
marks  being  printed  in  the  catalogue  raisonni^ 

In   the  nole5  that  'follow   I  have  not  given  particaUrs  of  the  old 
merely   enumerates,    but   have   expUlned    ouly 


Peeping  Torn.     "  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry," 


actors    whom    Lamb 
certain  allusions. 

Page  ^Ji>+,  line  1 6. 
by  John  O'KeeiTe. 

Page  39't,  line  £S.      Brinsiey's  famouA  comedy.     "The  School  for 
ScancUl/'  by  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridaa. 

Phge  i^^y  line  ;^6.     Lord  Tunmley.     In  "The  Provoked  Husband," 
by  V'anbriigh  and  L'ibber. 

Page  294,  line  ^■^8.     Kitebj'     In  Ben  Jortson's  ''Every  Man  in  his 
J^untour." 

Piig*  1^9*.  last  line.     B^tired  DiocUsian.     John  Quick  (17*8*1831), 
tlu*  *timrdian,  who  had  retired  to  Hora'iey  Row  (afterwards  Will's  RowJ,  j 
L^lingtoii,  where  possibly,  like  the  ex-Roman  empeior^  he  cultivate 
his  garden. 

Page   ^£95,   line   7.      "Drown    art  tyt  ,  .  ."     From  Shakespeare, 
Sonnet  XXX.,  line  5  :— 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  imuwd  to  flow. 

Page  «(»5,   line   IS,     Lady  Quakeress  .  .  -  of  QKuf^     In  "The 
Yoinig  Quakertt*'  by  O'Kecffe. 
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Page  295,  line  15.  Chvrt^iU's  compliment.  Charles  Churchill 
(1731-1764),  wrote  in  The  Boaciad  (1761),  lines  695  to  702  :— 

\^itfa  all  the  native  vigour  of  sixteen, 
Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen, 
See  lively  Pope  advance  in  jig,  and  trip 
Corinna,  Cherry,  Honeycomb  and  Snip : 
Not  without  art,  but  yet  to  Nature  true. 
She  charms  the  town  with  humour  just,  yet  new : 
Cheer'd  by  her  promise,  we  the  loss  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  Clive  shall  be  no  more. 

Page  295,  line  18.  Lady  Lovervle.  In  "The  Devil  to  Pay,"  by 
Charles  Coffey.  Also  in  "  The  Merry  Cobler,"  the  second  part  of  the 
same  phty. 

Page  295,  line  20.  Two  Antics.  These  were  Suett  and  Mimden, 
eulogies  of  whom  (see  pages  138  and  148)  followed  this  introduction  in 
the  London  Magazine. 
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Accountants,  Lamb  on,  2. 

Actors   and   acting.    Lamb's  essays  on, 

132,  141,  148,  163,  166,  168,  202,  279, 

285,  294. 
Actors  among  Lamb's  friends,  204. 
Adams,  Parson,  43,  342. 
Agar's  wish,  314. 
Aguecheek,  Lamb  on,  136. 
Ainger,  Canon,  his  notes  on  Lamb,  309, 

319.  333.  366.  369.  378.  396.  400.  45». 

453. 
Albion,  The,  and  Lamb,  224,  440,  444. 

Alice  W ,  28, 38,  lor,  102, 301, 335, 377. 

All  Fools'  Day,  42,  341. 
Allen,  Bob,  22,  223,  323,  444. 
Allsop,  Thomas,  quoting  Lamb,  326. 

and  "  Roast  Pig,"  389. 

—  —  quotes  Lamb  on  G.  H.,  433. 
Almsgiving,  Lamb  on,  120. 
Alsatia,  the  debtors'  sanctuary,  142,  396. 
America,  Lamb  relics  in,  307,  326,  327, 

328,  390,  416. 
Amicus  Redivivus,  209,  432. 
Anatomy  and  love,  56.  ** 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy  quoted,  40. 
Andr^,  Major,  209,  432. 
Anna  Matilda,  459. 
Antiquity,  Lamb  on,  g. 
"Antonio,"  by  Godwin,  291,  461. 
Arcadia,  The,  by  Sidney,  213,  436. 
Arrowsmith,  Aaron,  346. 
"  Artaxerxes,"  gS,  375. 
Artificial  comedy,  Lamb's  essay  on,  141, 

395. 
Artists,  their  want  of  imagination,  226. 
Arundel  Castle  and  the  chimney-sweep 

legend,  112. 
Atfunaum,  Tfu,  Lamb's  contribution  to, 

446. 
AtkemoH  Orachf  Tfu^  267,  459. 
Australia,  Lamb  on,  107. 
Ayrton,  William,  333,  335, 
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Bachelor's    Complaint   op   the    Be- 
haviour OF  Married  People,  ia6, 

391- 
Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy,  302. 
Bannister,  Jack,  139,  163,  394,  411, 
Barbara  S.,  202,  429. 
Barker's  book-shop,  249,  454, 
Barrenness     of      the      Imaginative 

Faculty  in  the  Productions  of 

Modern  Art,  226,  446. 
Barrin^ton,  Daines,  89,  369. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  112,  382. 
Barton,  Bernard,  Lamb's  letters  to,  303, 

407,  425,  428,  447,  458,  459- 
his  sonnet  to  Elia,  404. 

—  Thomas,  89,  369. 
Baskett  prayer-book,  8. 
Battle,  Mrs.,  32,  155,  408. 

on  whist,  32. 

her  identity,  333. 

Beaumont   and  Fletcher,  Lamb's  copy, 

327- 
Beauty,  Lamb  on,  259. 
*•  Beggars'  Petition,"  387. 
Begging,  Lamb's  essay  on,  114,  383. 
Belisarius,  115,  384. 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  Martin's  picture 

of,  229,  447. 
Benchers,  The  Old,  Lamb's  essay  on, 

82. 
Bensley,  Robert,  133,  282,  393. 
Betty,  Master,  418. 
Bigod,  Ralph,  Lamb's  name  for  Fenwick, 

23,  325- 
Billet,  John,  162. 
Binding,  Lamb  on,  416. 
Blackwood's  Magasin*  on  Lamb,  333. 

—  —  and  Scott,  30a. 

Blake,  William,  and  Lamb,  381. 

BLAKBSHOOlt  IN  H BHIRE,  X53,  4O5. 

Blakesware  near  Widfbrd,  zoo,  153,  377, 
403. 
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Bland,  Mrs.,  250,  454. 
Blandy,  Miss,  the  poisoner,  86,  366. 
Bodkin.  W.  H..  Hood's  ode  to,  383. 
Book  of  Sports,  Th4,  426. 
Books,  Lamb  on,  30,  325,  33a. 

—  that  are  not  txx^,  172,  4x4. 
booth's  TabUs  of  InUrtst  and  Lamb. 

427. 
Borrowing,  Lamb  on,  22. 
Bourne,  Vincent,  117,  385. 
Bowles,  William  Lisle,  33,  334. 
Boyer,  James,  20,  320. 
Braham,  John,  62,  351. 
Breeding,  Lamb  on,  254. 
Bridget,  Elia.    See  Elia. 
Brighton  and  the  Lambs,  419. 

—  Lamb's  imaginary  scene  there,  228. 
British  Museum,  a  caiefiil  vandal,  328. 
Browne,  Moses,  40Z,  402. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  50,  58.  70.  34*.  349.  355- 
Bruce,  James,  2x1,  434. 

Bruton,  Miss  Sandi,  359. 
Brutons,  Lamb's  relations,  77,  78. 
Buckland,    Dean,    and    the    American 

vandal,  43a. 
Bullies,  Lamb  on,  »a,  455. 
BuncU,  The  Life  qf,»6,  326. 
Bnmey,  Edward,  57,  349. 

—  James,  333. 

—  Martin,  X76,  419. 

—  Mrs.,  and  Mrs.  Battle,  333. 

—  Sarah,  her  wedding,  239,  451. 
Burnish,  Lamb's  use  of  the  word,  460. 
Bums,  Robert,  and  Lamb,  61,  350. 
Burton,  Robert,  quoted,  40,  67,  353. 
Button  Snap,  Lamb's  cottage,  373,  374. 


Cambridge,  Lamb  at,  309. 
Cametford,  Lord,  106,  380. 
Candle-light,  Lamb  on,  271. 
Captain  Jackson,  i8g,  423. 
Carlisle,  Sir  Anthony,  170,  352,  413. 
Cary,  H.  F.,  hik  verses  on  Lamb.  436. 

—  on  Lamb's  puns,  456. 
Cave,  Edward,  308. 
Chambers,  John,  197,  437. 
Chapman's  Homer  kissed  by  Lamb.  4x6. 
Chapter  on  Ears,  A,  38,  335. 
Character  of  the  Late  Elia,  A,  151, 

399- 
Chess  and  Mrs.  Battle,  36. 
Child  Anobl,  The,  344,  452. 
Children  and  the  dark,  67. 
Chimney-sweepers,    Lamb's    essay    on, 

X08,  381. 
China,  Old,  247,  453. 

—  its  first  roast  pork,  i2x. 


Christ's  Hospitai,  Five  and  Thirty 
Years  Aoo,  la,  3x6. 

prayer  •book,  8. 

food  in  Lamb's  day,  xa,  3x6. 

—  —  holidays  in  Lamb's  day,  13.  317. 
the  dungeon,  16. 

flogging,  30. 

Grecians,  22,  323. 

its  graces,  96,  372. 

the  Coleridge  memorial,  32X. 

the  Lamb  medal,  324. 

Clapdishes,  115,  384. 

Clare,  John,  402,  404. 

"  Cobbler  of  Preston,"  by  Johnson.  149. 

398. 
Cockletop,  in  "  Modem  Antiques,"  148, 

397. 
Colebrooke  cottage,  ma^  of.  433. 
Cc^eridge,  Hartley,  on  Lamb,  395. 

—  S.'I\,atChrist'sHospital.X3,3i6.3X7. 

—  his  wit  combats,  ax. 

—  his  treatment  of  books,  23,  326. 

—  his  **  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year."  rj, 

330.  447. 

—  on  apple  dumplings,  95,  37X. 

—  his  "  Epiuph  on  an  In&nt."  124,  390. 

—  on  Boyer,  320. 

—  and  the  Christ's  Hospital  memorial, 

321. 

—  bis  military  name,  335. 

—  Lamb's  letters  to,  326.  343,  389. 

—  his  marginalia,  328. 

—  his  notes  in  B^amont  and  Fletcher, 

3»8. 
in  Donne;  328. 

—  on  Lamb.  329. 

—  on  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  330. 

—  Lamb's  letter  to,  concerning  Quakers, 

343- 

—  and  Christopher  North,  350. 

—  his  sonnets  with  Lamb,  376. 

—  an^he  Morning  Post,  440,  442. 
Colet,  Dean,  his  Accidence,  52,  347. 
Colnaghi's  print  shop,  249.  454. 
Comb^tMwk,  Coleridge's  military  name, 

as.  3a5- 
Comedy  and  its  licence,  141. 
CoMPUkiNT  OP  the  Decay  op  Bbogars 

IN  THE  Metropolis,  114,  383. 

CONPESSIOHS  OF  A  DRUNKARD,  452. 

Congreve,  Lamb  on,  140. 142. 
Conrady,  Mrs.,  259,  457. 
Convalescent,  The,  183,  411. 
Cook,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  quoted,  363. 
Corbet,  Peter.  401. 
Coventry,  Thomas.  85,  365. 
Cowards  and  bullies,  252. 
Cowley,  on  business,  437. 
Craig,  Mr.  W.  J.,  his  notes  on  Lamb, 
3*5.  358.  390,  3961  4»i.  44a.  457. 4fi<»' 
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Crawford.  Anne,  431, 

Elia,  Bridget,  her  ^aBte  in  reading,  75. 
hcf  regrets  for  poverty,  34S. 

Cressetd,  tis^  3S4. 

Curry,  Sir  Christophet,  in   "  [tihle   and 

Elliston,  To  the  Shade  of,  166,  411, 

Yarico, '  149,  jgfl. 

Ellistoniaija,  16&,  412. 

Elliston,  H.  W.,  Lamb's  essay?  on,  166, 

t68,  411.  412. 

D 

— ■  —  at  Leamington,  16S. 

—  —  his  grave,  414. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  and  Lamb's  beauty. 

™  La,mb  and  Munden  on  an  excur- 

&Q, 350. 

sion,  413, 

Dawson,  Bully,  353,  455. 

Elton,  Sir  C.  A.,  his  poem  to  Lamb,  j^S. 

Day^,  Lamb's  fantasy  upon,  233. 

Emery,  John,  164*  411, 

Dkath-Bed,  a,  346.  452. 

Endor,  the  Witch  of,  &7,  352. 

Delia  Cniscan  poeity,  45g. 

EHgiishman''i  MagaBiHe,  304. 

Dclplnj,  a68,  459. 

—  —  Lamb's  contributions  to,  t66,  16S, 

Dennis,  John,  737,  436, 

230. 

De  Quincey  on  Lamb,  360. 

Evans,  William,  3^  306. 

Detached  Thoughts  oh   Books  and 

Evelyn,  John,  quoted,  63,  351. 

Rbadino,  [72,  414. 

Examinert  Tht,  Lamb's  contributioni  to. 

Dklcens  anticipated  by  Lamb,  325,  433. 

55.  HS- 

Disputes,  Lamb  on,  256. 

Example,  Lamb  on,  355. 

DIS5EKTATI0N      UPOD     KOAST     Pit*,     lao. 

Excursiana.  the  Lambs',  240. 

3^9- 

^ 

Distant  CoBR£SfoND£?dTs,  104,  379. 

fl 

Dobell^  Mr.  Bertram^  his  notes  on  Lamb, 

30+.  330.  3S3.,4it>. 

Doctor,  the,  at  Islington,  21a. 

Faerie  Quetnt^  Lamb's  copy,  417. 

Dpdd,  Jajnes  Wiiliam,  126,  136, 

FAtt.^ctE«,    Popular.       Sm    Popular 

Dodwell,  Henry.  1^7,  427. 

Fallacies. 

Dornton in"  The  Road  Eo  Ruin,"  149,398. 

Family  Pictures,  by  Anne  Manning,  jGi- 

Dorrell,  William,  the  Lamba'  enemy,  z&. 

Farley,  Charles.  14S,  229.  398,  448. 

331. 

"  Father,    A,"   his    remonsuancc    with 

1           DhEAM-CltrLDREN,   [OO,  377. 

Lamb,  331. 

,        Dreams,  Lamb  on,  6g. 

Favell,  Joseph,  23,  160,  333,  409. 

Drowning  in  dresmB,  212. 

Feaatirigi  Lamb  on.  256. 

1       Dfiwy  Lane  Theatre,  97,  37a, 

Fenwick,  John,  23,  113,  224,  325,  444. 

Dyer,  George,  10,  209,  2r2,  312,  313,  311, 

Field,  Barron,  78,  104,  335,  360,  379. 

315.  432,  435p  445- 

—  Mary,  333,  406. 

—  —  and  the  New  River,  209,  432. 

—  Matthew,  i&,  319. 

Fieldc,  Fratids,    Lamb's  godfath«^  97, 

E 

37*- 

FiCzgefald,  Mr.   Pcrcj',  his  Lamb  notes. 

399,  400,  433- 

Early  rising,  Lamb  on,  ^69. 

Flecknoe,  quoted,  45,  343. 

i          Ea^L  India  Hou,^c,  Lamb  at,  1^3. 

Floeging,  Lamb  On,  20. 

Fools,  Lamb's  essay  on,  42,  341.          ^^ 

— Lamb's    superannuation,    r^, 
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Fountainf,  Lamb  on,  A4.                        d^^^f 

[ Lamb's  fcliovv  clerks,  197,  400. 

Fox,  George,  46,  344.                               ^^^H 

Edwards.  Thomas,  So,  36a. 

French  translation  of  Lamb,  419.          ^^^^| 

Ecl-<ioup,  356. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  quoted,  &2,  351.           ^^^H 

Elgin  marbles,  157,  427H 

Funerals  and  Lamb,  2^f,  451.               ^^^^| 

£lia,  1S23,  suggested  dedtcatian^  299, 

^^^H 

—  its  poor  reception,  300, 

^^^^H 

—  second  series^    AmericAn  edition,  301. 

^^M 

Elia,  Lamb  on,  7. 

^^^1 

—  his  death,  151,  402^  405. 

Gallantry,  Lamb  on,  79,  560.                 ^^^| 

—  Lamb's,  character  of,  ijt,  399. 

"  Garden.  The,^'  by  Meuvell,  84.             ^^^H 

—  origin  of  name,  299, 

Gatlie,  Henry,  164,  411.                             ^^^H 

—  his  birthplace,  339. 

Gebir  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  42,  341.        ■ 

.        —  Bridget  ^Mary  Lamb),  37,  334. 

Gibirt  by  Landor^  lUi,  431,                   ^^^| 
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Qti  Etofi  M  Ftrw,  3l»- 
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—  Lamb'i  tiicnd^  j^S. 

—  Lvnb's  letter  to,  ^i, 

Ohacb  bkfokc  Meat.  91.  370. 
QracM  ai  Chrai'i  HoapokC  9&.  J7x- 
Ony's  Inn  Gudenv,  t)6,  394. 
Orecian«  at  Clin«['i  Ho^i^al.  ta.  323 
Gf*j;.  Mr.  Thomu,  ami  Laaife'a  propnty. 

Otiilon^l  gianu,  35,  335. 
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I  lull  ward  and   Hill,  Messre-,  tlicii  note* 
on  Lamb,  jay,  331. 341.343.  379.  3**- 
Hare  Couri.  I.amh'i  rooms  m,  380. 

"  H*rIcqiiin'R  Invasion,"  99^  375, 
HaHtin)*K  anj  the  Uutiba,  lii,  411. 
Mawex,  Dr.,  m,  +35. 
lla/liii,  WilJiam.  nn  Sidney,  aiS,  43ft. 
—  on  Lamb  in  (he  codnliy.  310. 

—  —  ktiMckcd  down  by  John  L^b,  313. 
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—  —  Lamb's  letter  to,  391. 
^  —  on  Lamb.  400. 

—  —  hi«  wedding,  451. 

—  W.  C,  hit  notea  on  Lamb*  327,  33P, 

IWioaa  aniS   Hippocrcne  confused,  31, 

H«rtfoftbibb«  bair,  157^  4^8, 
^  awl  Lamb.  194*  406. 
~  LmA'^  praiti!  of,  357. 
H«ywooC  TlMCBaa,  quoted.  59. 
Hidkaaan,  Toov  the  pme   fighter.  253, 

Hod|«a  far  HanmiK  u8. 
Noivth.  Ua  cMMaty<awe«per,  380. 
Ikftiaaft  ui4  bicon.  4i«. 

H4HM'«  r«Mr  Boat,  Lamb's  c«ntiibuiioa 
H«a4tteaDMM. hh  IHan^hip  with  Lamb, 


TlMpiM  tor  Bodgea).  31S. 
Ha^  «f  Liacoln.  61,  331. 
Hme.  David.  61.  350. 
—  )am^  Lanb'a  &wnd.  387* 
IlMyhii.i»  Mr.  Deponr.  215* 
HM.  L«di,  aod  Laafi^  332. 

tfMdfarf  fay  Lanb,  337- 

igpCcm  to  Lamb,  338, 

am  Laob's  book*.  4  '5- 

hkauaoilauoo  of  Mihon,  437. 

UMchiBMMi.  Sarah,  Lanfa'a  lencr  to,  415* 
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Lamb,  Charles,  on  accountantB,  i. 
on  EUa,  7. 
on  Oxford,  9. 
on  antiquity,  g. 
on  old  libraries,  10. 
on  George  Dyer,  10. 

on  Coleridge's  acbool-days,  tj. 
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on  John  Woolman,  47. 
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on  schoolmastera,  5I1. 
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on  door  knocks,  56. 

on  Edward  Byrney's  valentine,  57. 

on  imperfect  sympathtes,  58. 

on  Scotchmen,  59. 

0:1  Jews,  6i, 

on  Braham,  Ba, 

on  negroes,  62. 

on  Quakers,  6j. 

On  witchies,  65. 

on  his  childhood.  66. 

on  children  and  the  dark,  G7. 
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on  the  Duchess  o!  Newcasde  again, 

76. 
On  Mackery  End,  77. 
his  Hertfordshire  relations,.  77, 
on  the  comely  Brutons,  78. 
on  ^Uantry,  79. 
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Lunb,  Charles,  on  Joseph  Paice,  Bo, 

on  the  Temple.  Sa. 

on  sun-dials,  Sj. 

—  —  on  fountains,  84. 

on  the  old  Benchers,  85. 

on  Joseph  Jckyll,  85. 

on  Samuel  Salt,  ^j,  9a. 

on  Thomas  Covcnlty,  S7. 

^  —  on  his  father,  87^ 

—  —  On  Daincs  Barrington,  8g. 

—  —  On  James  Mingay,  90, 

—  —  on  Baron  Maaeres,  90. 
~  —  on  saying  grace,  91. 

—  —  on  Milton,  93. 

bis  godfather  Field,  97^ 

~-  ■ —  as  a  landed  pfoprietor,  9S. 
his  first  play,  98. 

—  —  and  bis  imaginary  children,  loo. 

—  —  his  grandtnother,  loi, 

—  —  On  Blakesware,  loa, 

—  —  on  distant  correspondents,  104. 

—  —  on  Lord  Camelford'a  whim,  Iu6. 

—  —  on  puns,  107. 

—  —  On  Australia,  108. 

on  chimnty-Bweepers,  loil. 

—  —  on  Saloop,  log. 

and  ftne  teeth,  iii. 

and  jame&  White,  itz. 

on  beggarR^  114. 

hiB  iransIaUon  from  Bourne,  117. 

on  Samuel  Horsey,  118. 

on  almsgiving,  120. 

—  —  on  the  origin  of  roast  pig,  x^t, 
^  —  Oft  roast  pig,  i2i, 

—  —  and  his  plum  Cake,  125. 

—  —  On  married  people,  1^6. 

—  -^  on  *' Twelfth  Night,"  13a,  rjj, 
on  Mrs.  Jordan,  132- 

on  Mis.  Powfil,  IJ3. 

on  Bcnalcy's  Malvolio.  133, 

—  —  on  Dodd's  Aguecheck,  136. 

—  —  on  Dicky  Suett,  136. 

on  Jack  Banntster,  139,  [40. 

on  Jack  Palmer,  159,  144, 

—  —  on  the  iftificial  comedy,  141. 
on  Wychciley  and  Congrevc.  142. 

—  —  on  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  144. 

—  ^^  on  J.  P-  Kemble,  147, 
On  Munden's  faces,  14S. 

—  ■ —  on  Elia's  death.  151. 

—  —  on  family  mansions,  153. 

—  —  on  Blxkesvi'are,  154. 

on  the  feeling  of  gentility,  156. 

—  —  on  poor  relatione,  157. 

—  —  on  Favetl's  sendtivcnesB,  iba. 
on  John  Billet,  161. 

—  —  on  stage  illuf^ion,  i6j. 
on  Gattie's  old  men,  164. 

—  ^  on  Emery  as  Tyke,  1I34. 
on  Elliston,  166,  168. 
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Lambr  Charles,  entertains  EUiston,  171. 

on  reading,  172. 

on  books  that  are  not  bocU,  172. 

—  — -on  binding,  173. 

on  editions  of  the  gfeat  fiutboir«r 

174- 

on  the  names  of  pccta,  174. 

— '  —  on  Shakespeare^  175. 

—  ^^  hit  adventure   on    Prtmro«e    Hill* 

176. 

on  watcj-itig  places,  177. 

on  the  vcwagc  to  Margate,  178. 

—  — ^  on  a  good  Hbt,  178, 

—  —  on  the  ocean,  iBo, 

—  —  on  Hastings,  r^t. 

—  —  On  smuggling,  18a. 

^  —  On  convalescence,  (83. 
-on  the  sanity  ofgeniue,  1S7. 

—  —  on  Captain  Jaclmson,  1&9. 
^  —  on  his  cleik-state,  193. 
^  —  hiB  superannuation,  195. 

—  -^  on  leisure,  195. 

on   tht:  gcniecl  style  in   miting, 

'99- 
^-  —  On  Sir  William  Temple,  199, 
^  on  Mi&£  Ketly'E  rcmiiii&cencet  303. 

—  —  On  his  friends  amang  actors,  £0^. 
— '  -^  on  We&lminBlcr  Abbey  fees,  207, 

—  —  on  Andr^'fi  monument,  209, 

—  ^ —  on  Geoirge  Dyer*»  imnicrsion,  309. 

—  —  on  the  Islington  doctor,  no. 
on  the  New  River,  211. 

- —  —  on  drowning  in  dreams,  212, 

—  —  On  Sidney's  sOnnete,  213- 

—  —  on  Miltun's  Latin  sonniet,  214. 

>^  —  on   lidzlitt'ft  opinion  of   Sidney, 

2]S. 

—  —  on  James  Bruce,  220. 

—  ■ —  on  Han  Stuart,  xzl. 

on  the  looming  Post  days,  321. 

' —  —  on  joking  10  order^  222, 
on  Bob  Allen,  323. 

—  —  on  Thf  Albion.  32+. 

—  - —  and  Sir  jameS'  Mackintosh,  325. 

—  ^  on  modern  painters,  J26* 

—  —  on  Titian's  '*  Ariadne,"  2J6. 
on  Raphael,  227, 

^  —  on  J.  W.  M.  Turner  {}),  227. 
his  imaginary  scene  at  Biighton, 

22fi. 

—  —  on  John  Martin,  129. 

—  —  on  Don  Quixote,  233;. 

his  fantasy  on  the  Day*,  235. 

on  Miss  Eurney'^s  wedding,  a^g. 

on  mother*.  ,ind  daughters,  240. 

on  his  behaviour  on  solemn  occa- 

sionfi,  241. 

—  —  on  Admirat  Burney,  242. 

—  —  his  fantasy  on  the  child  angel,  344. 

—  —  on  Randal  Noiris's  death,  246, 


Lamb,  Charles,  on  old  china,  247. 

his  sister's  tegiets  for  poverty,  a^ 

and  the  folio  Beaumont  and  Fta- 

cber,  Z4$> 

and  hi*  aiEter's  excursions,  144. 

and  hii  Mater''fi  playgoing^,  tyi, 

on  bullies  and  cowards.  453, 

on  ill-gotten  gaine:,  253, 

on  jokes  and  laughter,  253. 

on  breedings  254- 

^  on  the  poor  and  the  rich,  154. 

—  —  on  sayings  concerning  money,  156. 
on  disputants,  256. 

—  —  on  puna,  257, 

—  ^  on  Mrs.  Conrady,  259, 

on  beauty,  260. 

on  presents,  261. 

-on  home,  263, 

—  ■—  on  friendship,  266. 

On  Merry's  wedding  day,  168. 

—  —  on  early  rising,  269. 

—  ^-  00  Superannuation,  270. 

—  —  on  goine  to  bed  late,  171. 

on  tandie  light,  272, 

^  on  sulky  tempers.  27a, 

—  "  on    Kcmblc    in    Godwin's    "  Aa- 

tonio."^  292. 

on    Mathews'  collection    of    poc- 

traits,  294. 

—  >-  on  the  name  Elia>  299. 

—  —  his  dedication  to  Etia,  299. 
-^  —  his  imit;iiors.  301. 

—  —  his  Key  to  Eha,  301. 

—  —  and  the  London  MagoMint,  301, 

—  —  on  Taylor's  editing,  303. 

—  —  his  post   London  Maga$ini  days, 

304. 
^  —  at  the  South-Sea  House^  305. 

in  the  country.  310, 

= —  —  at  Oxford.  310, 

—  —  his  sonnet  on  Cambridge,  310. 
on  Milton's  MSS.,  311. 

his  jokes  with  George  Dye»,  312. 

^  —  on  George  Dyer's  cajeor,  314,  315* 

—  —  his  lines  to  his  aunt,  ji6. 

—  —  his  popularity  at  school.  333. 

—  "  on  Grecian?  and  Dcputy-Greclani, 

323. 
attacked  by  Maginn,  323. 

—  —  on  reading  and  borrowing,  3^4. 
^  —  his  copy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  315. 
and  Luther's  Titbit  Talli,  326. 

—  —  Coleridge  as  a  reader,  336. 
his  copy  of  Bcatimom  and  Fletcher. 

336. 

—  —  hifl  copy  of  Donne,  337. 

his  books  in  America.  3«S. 

his  reply  to  "  Olen,"  ^iS. 

—  —  and  Horace  Smith,  339. 
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1        Lamb,  Charles,  his  sonnei "  Leisure,"  320, 

Lamb,  Charles,  recollection   of  him   by            ^^^| 

^- 

—  Coleridge's  description  of  him,  330. 

Wainewright,  40:;,                                      ^^^H 

■  - 

—  arouse-^  Ha^litt't  anger,  330. 

—  —  chaffed  by  J.  H.  Reynolds.  404,                 ^^^| 

■  - 

—  A!}  Haztitt'^  inspiration,  330. 

Barton' i;  sonnet  to  him,  404,                       ^^^| 

■  — 

—  on  Coleridge's  "  Ode,"  33a, 

—  —  ^e^'ivifie9<  Eita,  405.                                           ^^^| 

■  - 

—  his  sonnet  on  Innocence,  331, 

letter  to  Southey  about  Blakef-           ^^H 

I  - 

—  rebuked  by  "  A  Fathef,"  331. 

ware,  407.                                                   ^^^| 

P   - 

^  and  the  Burneys,  333. 

—  —  letter  to  Barton  on  same  Rubject,            ^^^| 

^^  his  ear  for  music,  335. 

407*                                   ^H 

— 

—  weatherings  Mozailian storm,  337i 

his  excureion  with   Elliston    and            ^^H 

— 

—  his  chiffof  Hunt,  337. 

Munden,  413.                                            ^^^| 

^ 

— ^  on  Elia's  ajn;estora.  337. 

his    books    described    by    Leigh           ^^H 

^    — 

—  chaffed  by  Hunt.  338. 

Hunt,  415.                                             ^^H 

■   - 

—  Magimn  thinks  htm  a  Jew,  338, 

htB  affectation  of  affectation,  418              ^^H 

■  - 

—  on  binhpIaccB,  339- 

—  —  and  watering- places,  419'                          ^^^| 

■   ~ 

—  on  turning  Quaker.  343. 

at  Hasting^:.  ^1.                                      ^^H 

■   - 

—  kisses  a  copy  of  Burns,  350^ 

leaves  the  India  House,  424.                     ^^H 

F  - 

—  hia  threat  concerning  Bums,  350. 

tetter  to  Barton  on  his  liberty,  425.           ^^H 

— 

—  rebuked  by  Cbri-stophtr  Notth,350. 

—  —  on  the  puritans,  4.2^,                                       ^^^^M 

ii     , 

~  hifi  admiration  of  Braham,  351. 

hifi  love  of  u-alking,  4^6,                             ^^^^ 

m- 

-^  on  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  353. 

hts  «onnet  on  **  Work."  428.                      ^^H 

m- 

—  hie  siaiers,  335, 

hia  remark  to  Macready,  431.                    ^^H 

■  - 

—  on  John  Lamb's  pamphlet,  356. 

his  remark  to  Allsop  about  Dyer,            ^^H 

■  - 

—  his  cousins,  359. 

433-                                                             ^H 

■  - 

—  hit  blank  vcfHc  fragment,  359. 

a  map  of  bis  cottage.  433.                         ^^H 

B- 

—  on        Wordsworth's       "  Yarrow 

the  l&iit  book  he  read,  436.                        ^^H 

■ 

Visited,"  360.. 

—  —  on  Lord  Thurlow's  poemg,  43^^.                  ^^^| 

■" 

—  De  Quincey's  deacription  of  him, 

his  paragraphs  for  the  Morning           ^^H 

■ 

j6o. 

Pott,                                         ^^H 

■- 

—  hJB  chivalry,  360^ 

aa  he  appeared  to  Dan  Stuart,  44.^.           ^^H 

■  - 

—  Barry  Cornwall'B  anecdote  of  him, 

hi$  epigrams  on  Mackintosh,  443,              ^^^| 

—  —  his  real  opinion  of  Titian's  ''Ah-             ^^H 

F^ 

360. 

—  his  birthplace,  362. 

adne,"  446.                                             ^^^1 

— 

—  his  patron^  365. 

letter  to  Barton  on  John  Martin,            ^^H 

■» 

—  his  father,  367, 

447'                                                        ^H 

^ 

~-  and  Baron  Maeeres,  37a. 

at  Haxlitt'a  wedding,  451,                         ^^H 



—  andSouthey'scritic]smQf£{fd,37i. 

—  —  his  clothes.  453.                                        ^^H 

— 

—  as  a  landcnvner,  373. 

hja  pun  at  Card's,  456.                              ^^H 

^■."^ 

—  his  letter  to  his  tenant,  374. 

—   —  his      tiqatment      of      pTe&entatJOn               ^^^^| 

^B~" 

—  and  hit;  mother,  374. 

copies,  457-                                            ^^H 

^H'" 

—  his  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddotis,  37G, 

-^  Elizabeth,  Lamb's  mother,  375.                      ^^H 

^H  — 

—  and  Alice  W ,  377. 

—  John  (Lovel),  87.  367.                                        ^^H 

^H- — 

^  his  love  period,  378. 

his  boyhood,  161,  a^o.                               ^^H 

^B ' — ' 

—  a  sonnet  to  him,  378. 

quoted,  451.                                                ^^| 

^H . — 

—  and  chimney-sweepers,  381, 

—  —  jr..  hh  character.  71,                                  ^^H 

^H .._ 

—  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  j&a. 

hia  childhood,  102.                                        ^^H 

^B  — 

—  his  acqiiJ^intanee  with  Hood,  3^3, 

at  the  Souib  Sea  House.  507.                      ^^H 

^B  > — 

—  hia  joke  to  a  beggar,  387. 

—  —  and  Hazlitt,  313,                                        ^^H 

^B  ~~ 

—  on  the  "  Beg;Tars'  Petition."  387, 

his  LrUft  .  .  .  H?H  CuttUy  to  Ant-           ^^H 

^Hn 

—  hisjolteon  WaineiATight,  3S8. 

maht  356.                                               ^^H 

^^^H 

^  the  origin  of  his  "  Roast  Pig»"  3^ 

--  —  his  death,  377.                                               ^^H 

^^^1 

^  his  recantation,  390. 

—  Mary  (Bridget  Ella),  Lamb's  iiKtef«             ^H 

^^^^P 

—  his  aunts,  391- 

57.  7S.  334.  35B.                                       ^H 

— 

—  on  Mrs.  John  Eicltman,  391^ 

her  account  of  a  schoolmaster,  54.            ^^H 

^^  — 

—  criticised  by  Macaulay,  395. 

—  — -  a  quaint  poetess;,  176,  4tg.                           ^^H 

^H'^~ 

—  praised  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  396. 

—  his  praise  of  Talfourd,  397. 

—  —  her  first  play,  376.                                      ^^| 

^H»- 

—   >—  her  poem  '*  Helen,"  408.                            ^^H 

^H — ■ 

—  on  Elia'i;  character,  399^ 

—  Surah  (Lamb's  aunt),  13.  43,  125,  316,            ^^H 

^H  — >- 

—  on  the   E^Ai   India  House  clerka, 

^H 

1 

40[. 

—  ^^  her  character,  70,                                       ^^H 
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Lamb,  Sarah,  her  sarcasm,  163. 

—  £unily,  71,  355. 

Last  Essa  ys  op  Elia,  301. 

Laughter,  Lamb  on,  253. 

*'  Lazarus,  The  Raising  of,"  by  Piombo, 

231.  448. 
Lee,  Mr.  Sidney,  309. 
Le  Grice,  Charles  Valentine,  ax,  96,  322, 

37a. 

Samuel,  22,  323. 

Leisure,  Lamb  on,  428. 

Letter-writing,  Lamb  on,  104. 

Liar,  a  good,  178. 

Libraries,  Lamb  on,  10. 

Lift  of  jfohn  BuncU,  by  Amory,  26,  326. 

Lmcoln,  John  Lamb's  boyhood,  x6x,  4x0. 

Liaton,  John,  148,  396,  431. 

"  Literary  Bow  Street,"  404. 

Livingston,  Mr.  Luther  S.,  356. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  33X. 

Lombardy  and  the  pawnbn^ers,  224. 

London,  Lamb's  homes  in,  362. 

London  Magaxint,  history  of,  303. 

Lamb's  contributions  to,  1-49,  58- 

163,  172-183,  189,  X93,  302,  207, 
209, 2X3,  239. 244.  a47i  379i  285, 
294. 

Lamb's  last  contribution  to,  4x0. 

Love  and  anatomy,  56. 

"  Love  for  Love,"  by  Congreve,  140. 

Lovel.    Ste  John  Lamb. 

Lovell,  Daniel,  224,  445. 

Lully,  Raymond,  43.  i73.  342.  415. 

*'  Lun's  Ghost,"  99,  376. 

Luther's  Table  Talk  and  Coleridge,  326. 

**  Lycidas  "  in  its  orig^inal  form,  31X. 


M 

Macanlay,  Lord,  on  Lamb,  395. 
Macksry  End  in  Hertfordshire,  75, 

358. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  445. 
Macready,  W.  C,  and  Lamb,  43X. 
Maginn,  William,  on  Lamb,  323,  338. 
Make-believe,  an  artist  in,  189. 
Malone,  Edmund,  174,  417. 
MalvoUo,  the  character  of,  280. 
Man,  Henry,  6,  307. 
Manning,  Miss  Anne,  quoted,  36X. 

—  Thomas,  49,  346. 

and  "  Roast  Rg,'*  130,  389. 

Lamb's  letter  to,  359,  4Gr. 

and  Baron  Maseres,  370. 

"  March  to  Finchley,"  by  Hogarth,  380. 
Margate,  Lamb  at,  4x9. 

—  Hoy»  Lamb's  essay  on,  177,  4x9. 
Marriage,  Lamb  on,  X26. 


Married  pec^le,  Lamb's  essay  on,  xaO, 

391- 
Marshal,  Godwin's  friend,  292,  46X. 
Martin,  John,  228,  447. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  quoted,  84,  155,  363, 

40S. 
Maseres,  Baron,  90,  370. 
Mathews,  Charles,  his  pictures,  294,  462. 
Mendidty,  Society  for  Suppression  of; 

"4.  382- 
Merry,  Robert.  368,  459. 
Micawber,  William,  anticipated,  325,  433. 
Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshawe,   20,   ax, 

3ax. 
Milton,  John,  on  education,  52,  347. 

—  —  Lamb  on,  93. 

■—  —  adapted  by  Lamb,  x66,4IE,  4x2. 

on  the  Arcadia^  2x3,  436. 

and  the  civil  war,  2x3,  437. 

his  Latin  sonnet  "  Ad  Leonoram," 

2i4»  437- 

the  MSS.  of  his  poems,  3x1. 

Lamb's  copy  of,  416. 

Mingay,  James.  89,  369. 
Modern  Gallantry,  29,  360. 
Money,  sayings  concerning,  256. 
Montagu,  Basil.  11,  222,  3x3,  443. 

—  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  366. 
Montgomery,  James,  and  Lamb,  38X. 
Moore,  Thomas,  his  Lovts  of  the  Anfgh, 

244,  453- 
Moore's  Diary  quoted,  4x5. 
Morning  CkromcU  and  Lamb,  440,  442. 

—  Herald,  175,  417. 

—  Post  and  Lamb,  320,  44a 
Mothers  and  daughters.  Lamb  on,  240. 

"  Mourning  Bride,"  Mary  Lamb's  first 

play,  376- 
Moxon,  Lamb's  letter  to,  446. 
Mozart,  Lamb  copes  with,  successfully, 

337- 
"  Mr.  H."  and  ElHston,  4x2. 
Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist.  3a, 

333' 
Munden,  Joseph  Shepherd,  X48,  397. 
Music,  LJAnb's  difficulty  with,  38, 335, 337. 
My  First  Play,  97,  372. 
My  Relations,  70,  354. 
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Names  of  poets,  Lamb  on,  174. 

Negroes,  Lamb  on,  62. 

New  Monthly  Magaxinet  304. 

Lamb's  contributions  to,  X87, 

199,  %yi-rj2. 
New  River,  the,  and  G.  D.,  309,  43a. 
New  Year's  Eve,  27,  328. 
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Newcastle,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  26,  76, 

"5.  174,  327.  384.  416- 
Newspapbrs  Thirty-five  Years  Aoo, 

220,  439. 
Newspaper  stamps,  445. 
Night-fears,  Lamb  on,  66. 
Nobleman,  The  Unfortunate  Young,  70, 

355- 
Norris,  Randal,  246,  423,  452. 
North,  Christopher  (John  Wilson).  350. 
Novello,  Vincent,  41,  336. 
Nyren,  John.  337. 


Odes  and  Aiidresies  quoted,  382. 
Of  Two  Disputants,  the  Warmest  is 
Generally  in  the  Wrong,  256, 456. 
Ogilvie,  his  memories  of  G.  D.,  432. 
Old  Actors,  The,  279,  461. 

—  Benchers  of  the   Inner  Temple, 

The,  82.  362. 

—  China,  247,  453. 

—  Margate  Hoy,  The,  177,  419. 

—  AND  THE  New  Schoolmaster,  The, 

49.  346. 
' '  Olen,"  Sir  C.  A.   Elton's  pseudonym, 

328. 
On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,  132,  392. 

See  also  Appendix. 
On  the  Acting  of  Mundbn,  148,  397. 

See  also  Appendix. 
On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of    the 

Last  Century,  14,1,  395.    See  also 

Appendix. 
Orrery  lectures,  53,  347. 
Oxford  in  the  Vacation,  7.  309. 
Oxford,  Lamb  at,  7.  310. 


Paice,  Joseph,  80,  305,  361. 

Palmer,  John,  139,  394, 

Paltock's  Peter  Wilkins.  18,  107,  319. 

Paracelsus,  Lamb  on,  173,  415. 

Paradise  Regained,  93. 

Patmore,  Peter  George,  302. 

—  —  on  Lamb,  400, 

Lamb's  letter  to,  451. 
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